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PREFACE, 


1  AM  about  to  write  the  history  of  my  owa  day,  a  delicate  and 
perilous  task  I 

The  result  of  a  rigid  self-examination^  instituted  before  I  took 
op  my  pen,  having  been  to  acquit  me  alike  of  interested  aifectiotiB 
and  of  implacable  animosities,  I  have  ventured  to  infer  that  I  am 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  men  and  things,  without  wronging 
justice,  and  without  betraying  truth. 

The  cause  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  prosperous,  is  not  the 
cause  I  serve,  I  belong  bj  conviction  to  a  party  that  has  com- 
mitted bhtnders,  and  sorely  has  it  atoned  for  them:  but  I  did  not 
enter  that  party  till  the  morrow  after  its  last  defeat ;  consequently^ 
I  ha^e  not  had  either  to  share  in  all  its  hopes  or  to  suffer  person- 
ally in  its  disasters.  It  has,  therefore,  been  pd&sible  for  me  to 
keep  my  heart  free  both  from  the  rancour  of  disappointed  pride, 
and  from  the  venom  that  lurks  even  in  feelings  of  legitimate  re- 
sentment. 
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A  SUMMARY  REHEW  OF  THE  RESTORATION* 

Tub  rpminiscence  of  a  catasirnphe  m  the  starling-point  from  which 
wt  ihatl  enter  upon  our  iheme:  for  such  ia  ihe  obscurity  involving  the 
principle  of  Lhings,  that  their  comnienceinent  is  always  asaoeialed  in 
fim  miiidi  with  ihe  idea  of  decay  and  downfall*  To  enler  upon  the 
field  of  history  we  must  make  our  way  over  ruins. 

Napoleon,  Alexander,  Charles  X, : — what  names  now  correspond  to 
these  three  ?  Saint  Helena,  Taganrog,  Holy  Rood.  So*  then,  when 
Alexander  had  achieved  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  had  but  pre- 
pared another  (aW ;  he  had  thrust  himself  in  between  two  great  disasters* 
Ami  for  this  it  had  been  needful  to  set  the  world  asitr ! 

In  that  uninterrupted  succession  of  calamities  which  is  called  his* 
lory*  what  are  all  these  famous  triumphers,  what  are  all  these  haughty 
distributers  of  empires?  Their  prosperons  fortunes  manifestt  siill 
belter  than  their  reverses,  how  liiile  is  their  intrinsic  weighu  The 
nrneiecnth  century  exhibits  to  us  a  monarch  more  unfortunate,  more 
humilialtd  than  Charles  X,:  and  that  monarch  is  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, but  for  whom  Charles  X,  would  never  have  reigned. 

The  power  of  that  emperor  was  great,  assuredly,  anc!  formidable. 

He  had  led  the  march  of  peace  from  capital  to  capital;  he  had  ruled 
the  congresses  supremely,  and  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  kings;  it 
was  even  granted  him  so  see  the  forvuups  of  a  greater  man  than  Caesar 
grow  pale  before  his  own*  What  then,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
been  lifted  up  so  high  only  lo  make  his  weakness  the  more  conspicuous.. 
A  prey  to  devouring  melancholy,  he  vii^ried  ilisiant  lands  without  being 
able  lo  escape  from  him  self,  and  he  plunged  into  all  tl^e  agitations  of 
Ms  time,  to  stifle  his  vague  sense  of  auflering*  At  Paris,  whither  he 
hml  been  carried  by  the  chances  of  war,  men  saw  him  surprised  and 
almost  appalled  at  the  grenmess  of  his  destiny,  and  be  retraced  hja  steps 
to  his  own  dominions,  loaded  witfi  the  sadness  of  bis  triumphs.  Why 
had  this  sadnesa  become  so  poignant  towards  the  close  of  bis  life? 
'What  drove  him  to  kneel  at  evening  in  the  graveyards?  What  thoughts 
were  those  that  pursued  him  in  the  lonely  walks  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  ? 
Hud  the  tragic  end  of  Paul  L  left  in  his  troubled  soul  some  image  that 
Would  not  hm  effaced  ?  It  was  thought  so.  Perhaps  be  but  sank  under 
diflguii  of  life,  that  moral  malady*  which  God  in  diets  on  the  mighty* 
to  mvenge  the  weak  and  the  little  for  their  physical  su^eriogsl  He  had 
vol..  u-^% 
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been  gone  some  time  from  his  country,  which  he  shunned,  when  one 
day,  as  his  mother  was  praying  for  him  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, it  was  announced  that  a  courier  had  arrived,  dressed  in  black. 
The  metropolitan  patriarch  entered  the  church,  carrying  a  crucifix 
covered  with  crape,  and  the  chant  for  the  dead  was  raised.  The 
founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  armed  pacificator  of  Europe,  the  man 
by  whom  had  been  prostrated  in  Napoleon  the  twofold  genius  of  war 
and  of  France,  the  Emperor  Alex^der  was  no  more! 

A  wholesome  theme  for  meditation!  Of  the  two  men  who  had 
parcelled  out  the  world  between  them  at  Tilsit,  one  died  far  from  his 
native  land,  in  a  savage  region  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  weary 
of  mankind,  of  nature,  and  of  himself.  The  other,  overwhelmed  by 
his  omnipotence,  wasted  slowly  away  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  They 
take  upon  them  to  dispose  of  nations,  and  in  the  end  cannot  dispose  of 
themselves.     This  is  a  religious  lesson  of  equality. 

After  all,  events  succeed  each  other  in  a  much  more  logical  manner 
than  one  would  be  prone  to  suppose,  considering  how  unstable  are 
governments,  and  how  frail  are  men. 

Thus,  since  the  day  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  registered  the 
conquests  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France,  what  variations  in  politics  ! 
what  changes!  what  shocks  and  perturbations!  what  unexpected  modi- 
fications violently  introduced  into  the  government!  And  yet  the  bour- 
geoisie reappears  on  the  scene  in  1815,  ready  to  continue  the  scarcely 
interrupted  work  of  '89 ! 

I  have  described  the  manner  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  unfolded  itself 
in  France,  in  a  work  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  that 
I  now  publish,  and  which  will  serve  to  explain  it.  I  have  there  repre- 
sented the  bourgeoisie  arriving  at  civil  liberty  through  the  communes, 
at  religious  independence  through  the  parliament,  at  wealth  through  the 
trade  corporations,  at  political  power  through  the  States  General.  It 
is  this  last  phase  of  its  development  that  bears  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  Restoration,  during  which  were  prepared  the  elements  of  a  new 
dynasty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  demonstrating, 

1st.  That  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVIII.  accorded  with  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  were  accom- 
plished by  that  body : 

2dly.  That  all  the  political  movements  of  the  Restoration  arose  out 
of  the  efforts  essayed  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  inthral  the  royal  authority 
without  destroying  it.* 

I. 

In  the  magic  history  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  armed  people,  the  part 

*  By  hmtrgeoUi€  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  posiessing  implements  of 
labor  or  capital,  work  with  means  of  their  own,  and  are  not  dependent  on  others,  ei- 
cept  to  a  certain  extent.  The  people  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  not  possessing 
capital,  depend  completely  on  others,  and  that  in  what  regards  the  prime  necessaries 
of  life. 


fbytd  by  the  bou^oisie  seems  reduced  to  nothing :  nevertheless,  if 
we  look  narrowly  into  it,  we  shall  see  that  with  regard  to  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  finance.  Napoleon  rnrjiimied  the  work  of  the  Gon- 
stittienl  Assembly.  The  tyranny  that  lurked  in  the  h(  nhne  principle 
(iuhitez  faift)^  he  maintamed  and  favaured :  his  Code  he  extracted 
from  ohl  books  of  common  law  aiid  from  the  folios  of  Fotluer :  he 
ratiJied  the  principle  of  the  division  of  property :  he  did  nothing  to 
substitute  the  commercial  operation  of  ihe  slaters  credit  for  that  of  pri- 
vate credit*  In  a  word,  he  strengthened  all  that  at  this  day  consiitules 
the  basis  of  bourgeois  domination* 

This  was  what  destroyed  him. 

For  whilst  hia  economic  system  was  giving  shape  and  consistency 
to  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  endeavouring  in  his  politi- 
cal system  to  re-establish  the  arislocraey.  Strange  and  faial  contra- 
diction !  What  ailed  that  man^  what  lacked  he*  that  he  could  not  tread 
his  path  singly  and  without  retinue?  His  genius  had  endowed  him 
with  immense  force;  the  personal  ascendancy  he  exercised  approached 
the  miracuSoTJS,  His  victories  had  encompassed  him  with  a  prestige^ 
the  like  of  which  hatl  never  been  possessed  by  Charlemagne  or  by 
Charles  V.  He  had  made  France  one  soldier,  and  himself  the  god 
of  that  soldier.  Could  he  not  have  dispensed  with  chamberlains  and 
pages !  Bui  no.  It  was  not  gnmted  to  Napoleon  himself  to  he  empe- 
ror after  his  own  way.  He  needed  mousquetaires  under  the  name 
of  aides-de-camp,  heralds  and  their  blazonry,  carriages  with  coats 
of  arms,  an  etiquette  quite  puerile,  gencral-dukesi  hero-barons,  great- 
nien-princt^s.  80  much  afraid  was  he  lest  bis  genius  should  appear 
too  low-hved,  that  he  granted  letters  patent  of  nobility  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  each  of  his  victories.  The  battle  of  Wagram  gave  him  for 
consort  the  daughter  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
waiting  in  his  antechamber;  and  he,  ihe  sous-lieutenant  that  had  been, 
and  brother-in-law  of  a  ci-devant  stable  groom,  was  lifted  up  in  spirit 
with  the  proud  thought  of  being  the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  picked 
up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  baggage  of  a  routed  army.  But  when  a  son 
was  born  to  this  man,  wIjo  had  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
oh  that  was  quite  another  affair  truly  \  Behold  you,  the  banding  is 
created  King  of  Rome  j  a  fiousehold  of  the  ckihiren  of  France  is  ap- 
pointed, and  a  countess,  a  real  conntess  no  less,  is  appointed  governess 
of  that  child  of  France.  And  now  beware  how  you  look  disdainfully 
on  that  throne  which  was  not  sutHciently  honoured,  I  suppose,  by  the 
genius  of  a  parvenu;  aruund  diat  throne  are  ranged,  to  cover  it  with 
their  historic  lustre,  the  de  Croi's,  the  Just  de  Noadlcs,  the  Albert  de 
Brancas,  tJie  de  Montmorencys ;  all  ihose,  in  short,  who  boast  the  im- 
maculate possession  of  old  parchments  undevoured  by  the  worms- 
Furthermore  in  the  Tuileries,  overrun  by  this  horde  of  nobles  assigned 
as  patrons  of  the  leader's  plebeian  condition,  etiquette  shall  be  more 
degrading,  the  forms  and  usages  prescribed  more  servile  than  ever  they 
were  undrr  Uje  iuccessors  of  Hugh  Capet.  There  every  movement 
shall  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  monarchical  ritual;  the  num- 
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her  of  obeisances  dae  to  each  of  their  majesties  shall  be  rigidly  deter- 
mined. How  petty  and  paltry  is  all  this!  And  yet,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  Napoleon  possessed  the  sense  of  true  greatness? 
How  often  has  he  evinced  it  in  some  sort  by  the  majesty  of  his  man- 
ners, of  his  thoughts,  of  his  language,  in  the  loftiest  regions  of  the 
epos  ?  But,  as  emperor,  he  was  overborne  and  inthralled  by  the  prin- 
ciple by  virtue  of  which  he  is  seated  on  a  throne.  Now  he  should 
either  have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  have  abstained 
from  irritating  its  antipathies. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  play  out  his  historical  part,  it  was  necessary 
for  Napoleon  that  he  should  be  at  once  the  despot  and  the  warrior: 
whereas  the  bourgeoisie  could  only  develope  its  growth  on  the  twofold 
condition  of  enjoying  peace  and  of  being  free. 

Peace !  Napoleon  would  have  welcomed  it,  provided  it  were  a  glo- 
rious and  a  strong  peace.  When  M.  de  Saint  Aignari  put  before  him, 
in  November  1813,  the  bases  of  a  pacification,  such  as  they  had  been 
laid  down  by  the  allies  at  Frankfort,  did  he  refuse  to  silence  the  voice 
of  his  pride  ?  Yet  hard  were  the  conditions  prescribed  to  him !  To 
give  up  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  to  leave  Republican  France 
no  doubt  intact,  but  it  was  to  destroy  Imperial  France.  No  matter: 
the  emperor  submits  to  the  sacrifice;  and  to  give  the  stronger  pledge 
of  his  sincerity,  he  removes  the  Due  de  Bassano  from  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs  to  make  room  for  the  Due  de  Vicence,  the  friend  of  the 
czar.  And  when  this  sacrifice  has  been  accomplished,  when  the  Due 
de  Vicence  has  written  to  the  allies  that  Napoleon  consents  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  cost  of  so  many  conquests  thrown  away,  the  allies 
retract  their  own  proposals,  and  march  three  great  armies  against 
France!  That  was  a  time,  forsooth,  to  accuse  Napoleon  of  tyranny, 
when  the  national  territory  was  overrun  in  every  direction  !  But  what 
avail  the  sucrgesfions  of  honour  against  the  headlong  impulsies  of  in- 
terest? MM.  Flaugergues,  Raynouard,  Gallois,  Maine  de  Biran,  and 
Lain^  resuscitate  against  the  amazed  emperor  the  old  opposition  of  the 
parliaments.  He  retorts  against  these  attacks  by  the  establishment  of 
the  dictatorship.  Then,  confiding  in  his  genius,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
Prance,  he  prepares  once  more  to  confront  the  hazards  of  war.  It 
was  a  solemn  night,  that  of  the  23d  of  January,  1814,  on  which  Napo- 
leon, after  burning  his  secret  papers,  embraced  his  wife,  and  his  son. 
He  was  never  to  see  them  again ! 

The  bourgeoisie  had  reason  assuredly  to  apprehend  that  this  depar- 
ture would  be  the  signal  for  a  new  kindling  of  the  elements  of  Htrife 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  dread  the  result;  but  no  one  can  with 
justice  cast  on  Napoleon's  head  the  responsibility  of  these  last  con- 
flicts. The  conferences  of  Chatillon  sur  Seine  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 
they  testified  to  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  peace  amidst  all  the  rage  of  war. 
No  doubt  Napoleon  refused  to  suffer  France  to  be  reduced  to  her 
ancient  limits;  no  doubt  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  defend  the  heritage 
of  the  republic,  as  long  as  a  sword  remained  in  his  grasp.  "What!*' 
he  exclaimed,  when  he  received  the  proposal  of  the  7th  from  Chatillon, 
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** Wbat!  they  expect  me  to  sfgn  such  a  treaty  as  this!  that  1  ahonld 
Irsmple  under  foot  my  oath  to  maintain  ihe  integ-riiy  of  the  repvibJir's 
territory!  Unheard  of  reverses  may  have  wrung  from  me  the  promise 
|o  renounce  ihe  conquests  I  have  made;  bul  thai  1  ihould  abandon 
ihose  too  that  were  made  before  me,  that  T  ^jboutd  viotate  the  deposit 
•o  trustingly  committed  lo  my  keeping,  that  in  recompense  for  90  many 
€#DrlJii  BO  much  blood*  so  many  victories,  1  should  leave  France  less 
than  I  found  her: — never T'*  Was  there  inordinate  pri(!e  in  words 
like  these  f  Who  would  dare  to  say  so  after  having  read  the  bulletins 
of  the  prodig-ions  campaign  of  1814!  For  never  had  this  inevitable 
Boldter  shown  himself  more  lerrible.  The  allies  overthrown  at  Cham- 
paubert,  at  Montmirail,  al  Montereau*  at  Craonne, — here  was  i^mse 
enougb  to  justify  Napoleon  in  saying  of  the  invaders  of  the  eountrft 
**I  mm  nearer  to  Munich  tlian  they  are  to  Paris,'*  But  in  diat  ciiy, 
the  women  of  which,  like  those  of  Sparta,  had  not  seen  the  enjoke  of 
a  bosiile  camp  for  centufies,  there  was  a  bourgeoisie  eager  for  peace; 
there  were  bankers  dreaming  of  loans  amid  the  din  of  victuriesl 
Manufaciurers,  traders,  ali  those  who  ^uifered  from  the  duel  to  the 
deatb  pending  between  Napoleon  and  England, — ^such  were  the  real 
lexers  of  the  defection  that  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  lo  the  forces  of 
the  stranger. 

Was  Paris  capable  of  defending  itself  in  1814,  though  it  were  but 
for  two  days  longer!  This  quesiion  has  been  answered  in  dte  nega- 
tive by  most  of  tbose  who  have  written  on  this  gloomy  period  of  our 
bisiory.  Lei  iis  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  a  military  point 
of  vjew.t 

The  barracks  of  Paris  and  its  environs  are  capable  of  containing 
twenty  thousand  men,  reckoning  two  to  each  bed.  Well  then*  in 
March,  1814,  the  soldiers  lay  three  in  a  becj,  and  the  garrets  of  the 
mrenl  buildings  were  crammed  with  men  lying  on  slraw  as  close  as 
tliey  could  find  room  side  by  side*  Hence  Ihe  number  of  soldiers 
then  quartered  in  Paris  may  be  set  down,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  at 
thirty  thousand  men. 

Use  might  have  been  made  of — 

1,  More  than  two  thousand  unemployed  otficers  who  had  come  lo 
solicit  service  of  the  ministry. 

2.  Several  thousand  men  very  slighdy  invalided  or  eonvalescent, 

3-  All  ihose  brave  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs,  who  were  afierwarda 
ihcJtdrrfM  of  181  &|  and  who  now  ofiered  their  services  to  work  the 
pumerons  artillery  collected  in  Paris  (500  pieces,  provided  with  900 
thousand  weight  of  powder), 

4.   Well  disposed  men  forming  part  of  the  national  guard. 

5>  The  national  guard  itself,  of  which  reserves  might  have  been 

*  MftitttKnl  de  mil  huif  ceftt  (|Uftt0mef  p.  110^  bj  Bnroii  Fain. 

t  Tba  faett  k%  ioHh  in  the  tent  iire  derived  ffom  a  nciie  thnt  ha*  been  commum^ 
W^bt4  to  o>p  anil  which  is  in  lite  aeluiiJ  hand  venting  uf  one  oT  the  tiaiHArmr  nilic^ra 
iftlnMtod  wub  th«  d«]eD^e  of  Farit  in  1814.  Thil  aaperior  oJfieer  i»  now  a  peer  of 
ffii»ee. 
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formed  for  show,  and  which,  in  any  casei-ivould  have  performed  the 
necessary  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  city. 

All  these  living  resources  were  paralyzed. 

Paris  had  been  threatened  for  several  months ;  consequently  there 
had  been  all  needful  time  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  defence. 
Whence  comes  it  then  that  when  the  enemy  was  at  our  gates,  nothing 
was  found  in  readiness  for  his  reception  ? 

The  armed  mass  that  occupied  Paris,  numerous  as  it  was  already, 
was  to  be  further  increased  at  the  moment  of  the  struggle,  by  the 
bodies  of  troops  that  would  fall  back  upon  it. 

The  number  of  mounted  men  of  all  arms  who  were  then  in  Ver- 
sailles or  its  environs,  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  thousand. 
The  amount  is  exaggerated;  but  certain  it  is,- that  when  King  Joseph 
passed  through  Versailles  on  his  flight  from  Paris,  many  dismounted 
cavalry  soldiers,  in  their  jackets  and  foraging  caps,  thronged  his  way 
and  saluted  him  with  cries  of  loyal  attachment,  mistaking  him  for  the 
Emperor ;  certain  it  is,  that  at  Maintenon  a  regiment  of  gardes  d'hon- 
neur  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  most  brilliant  uniform,  and 
that  lancers  and  chasseurs,  assembling  from  their  cantonments,  rallied 
at  Chartres.  These  troops  were  brave  and  devotedly  faithful.  What 
mysterious  hand  kept  them  motionless  round  Paris,  listening  idly  to 
the  sound  of  the  cannons  that  were  deciding  the  fate  of  France  ? 
Alas !  so  well  were  they  kept  aloof  from  the  fight,  that  the  number  of 
the  possible  defenders  of  the  capital  could  only  be  surmised  from  the 
flood  of  fugitives,  that  for  several  days  inundated  the  roads  to  Blois 
and  Vendome ! 

As  for  the  material  means  of  defence,  they  were  mdre  potent  still. 

Su  Denis  might  have  been  secured  from  attack,  by  means  of  inun- 
dations, eflfecied  merely  by  closing  the  flood-gates  of  mills,  and  ren- 
dered more  eflicacious  by  cutting  a  few  trenches. 

The  canal  of  St.  Denis,  20  metres  wide  and  two  deep,  shut  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis ;  and  the  heaps  of  matter  collected  in  the  process  of 
clearing  its  channel,  and  thrown  out  on  its  bank  on  the  side  next 
Paris,  formed  breastworks  capable  of  being  extensively  converted  into 
batteries,  which  could  have  played  on  the  enemy  in  perfect  safety. 

The  canal  d'Ourcq,  from  6  to  8  metres  wide,  forms  a  ditch,  which, 
flanked  by  the  batteries  of  St.  Denis,  secured  and  covered  the  village 
of  Panton.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  houses,  and  of  some  military 
obstacles  capable  of  being  rapidly  eflected,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
hold  good  the  space  enclosed  between  the  canal  and  the  scarpments  of 
Romainville,  a  space  protected  by  the  batteries  securely  situated  be- 
hind and  below  Romainville. 

This  village  is  elevated  and  favorably  situated  for  defence.  Its  salient 
point  towards  the  enemy  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  chdteau, 
by  the  church  and  the  cemetery  which  command  and  rake  the  slopes 
in  front  and  all  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach.  Three 
hundred  chevaux-de-frise  had  been  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the 
streets. 
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I  Between  RomamvUle  and  Monlreuil  there  is  a  space  of  three  quar- 
Ners  of  a  leaj^iie,  open  indeed  to  atlaekt  but  hebinU  which  lie  the  vil- 
Ifeges  of  Belleville,  Bagnolet»  and  Cfiaronne,  and  the  wood  of  Romain- 
|Trille,  The  enemy,  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  in  the  last  named 
I  village,  would  have  been  obliged  !o  gel  possession  of  it  before  advancing 
rfo  fiber* 

I  Monlreuil,  an  immense  assemblage  of  houses  and  walls,  prenents  a 
llabyriuih  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  rendered  inacceasible  by 
Ijneans  of  loopholes  and  barricades,  li  is  moreover  proiecied  by  ihe 
Iviciniiyof  Vineennes* 

I  Lastly,  between  »he  chateau  of  Vincennes,  and  la  Marne,  tlie  wood 
laireweJ  with  falls  of  timber  and  other  obstacles  cnpable  of  being  qui<;kly 
Ifiirneil  to  acr^onnt,  niijzin  have  been  kept  possession  of  w^iihout  great 
leflVjri  by  intrepid  soldiers, 

I  Thus  then,  wiih  an  army  such  as  that  poi?sessed  by  Paris  in  1814, 
land  with  the  aid  of  those  measures  we  have  just  enumerated,  the  de- 
I  fence  of  Paris  was  simplified  in  point  of  fact  to  the  maintenance  of 
I  RomAinviilc. 

I  This  plan  of  proceedings  M^as  forraallv  proposed.  It  was  rejected, 
land  that  upon  the  preiexl  that  to  occupy  all  ihis  ranj^e  of  ground  fJiiHy 
lihoHsand  mm  were  Ttqumte^  In  vsiin  was  ii  replied  and  proved  that 
lit  was  easy  to  muster  and  dispose  of  thirty  tkonsund  men  ^  all  propo- 
mmtds  10  investigate  the  irulh  of  this  assertion  were  ohslinately  refused; 
pnd  all  that  was  done  was  to  display  in  front  of  the  different  barriers  a 
nudicroui  make-believe  parade  of  defensive  measures, 
I  7*his  is  not  all.  On  the  eve  of  ihe  battle  a  superior  officer  of  engi- 
Ifieers  v^aa  sent  to  King  Joseph  by  the  minister  of  war.  It  was  six 
|0* clock  in  the  evening-:  the  enemy  were  beginning  lo  show  themselves 
tit  Noisy,  at  the  fool  of  the  heights  of  Romainville,  It  was  of  import- 
ratire  ihat  ihey  should  be  anticipated  in  the  occupation  of  that  village, 
tthe  key  to  the  whole  posiiion;  and  word  was  sent  by  the  minister  of 
I  War  to  Joseph  to  that  effect*  Labor  in  vain  1  The  messenger  could 
iAot  obtain  admission,  in  spile  of  his  remonstrances,  his  entreaties,  and 
Ihis  urgent  demands. 

I  The  next  day  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  mischief*  The  enemy 
M  J  possesf^iou  of  Romainville  during  the  night  without  eneoun- 

l  I.  V  resistance,  and  on  the  next  morning  cannon-sbols  discharged 

tifMtti  tU  heights  showed  ihe  defenders  of  the  capital  that  ihey  had  but 
Ifine  means  of  safety  left :  they  bad  no  ahernalive  but  to  recapture 
Lliomaiuville  at  any  cost.  Jerome  proposed  this  energetic  act;  he  ear- 
iW^fcTly  demanded  leave  lo  put  himself  al  the  head  of  ihe  imperial  guard, 
pn  order  lo  carry  a  position  on  which  depended  ihesnccesB  of  the  battle 
f#f  Paris  :   his  demand**  were  made  in  vain* 

What  followed  is  well  known,  and  where  is  the  French  soul  from 
which  such  a  reeollecti^in  coukl  ever  be  effaced  t  Ii  is  notorious  that 
the  6ih  corps,  anion niing  barely  lo  5000  men,  defended  Paris  with 
nmrizing  hcfoismt — Paris,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  world,  ll  is  nolo- 
umif^  that  ISlarrnoul  had  his  hat  and  his  clothes  pierced  with  balls  ia 


leading  the  bayonet  char^  against  the  enemy  who  had  already  invaded 
the  high  street  of  Belleville.  But  King  Joseph  had  already  authorized 
Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont  to  capitulate  ;  and  that  same  evening* 
towards  five  o'clock,  the  programme  of  the  funeral  of  the  empire  was 
drawn  up  in  a  paltry  village  inn  of  La  Vallette. 

A  fact  less  known  is,  that  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  and  before  the 
ratification  of  the  fatal  convention  of  which  the  basis  had  just  been  laid 
down,  the  Due  de  Raguse  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  torturing 
hesitation.  Now,  who  was  it  that  put  an  end  to  that  hesitation  ?  Re- 
presentatives of  the  banking  and  high  commercial  interests.  I  make 
no  accusation  here  agajnst  M.  Jacques  Laffitte.  History  owes  him 
the  justice  of  declaring  that  on  the  very  morrow  after  the  restoration, 
he  mounted  the  breach  on  which  he  remained  for  fifteen  years;  but, 
af^er  all,  M.  Lafiitte  had  the  misfortune  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1814,  to  accompany  M.  Perregaux  to  the  Due  de  Raguse's — 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  in  that  greenroom  where  the  heart  of 
Marmont  opened  to  the  exhortations  of  a  panic-stricken  bourgeoisie. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  foreigners  entered  Paris.  That  the  capital 
would  have  been  capable  of  holding  out  against  a  long  siege  is,  I 
admit,  exceedingly  doubtful ;  but  what  was  requisite  to  save  the  for- 
tunes of  France?  To  resist  two  days  longer:  for  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  the  enemy,  separated  from  his  parks,  had  exhausted  his  am- 
munition,  and  the  emperor  was  approaching. 

Unfortunately — and  I  insist  on  this  point — the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
had  been  prepared  in  Paris  long  beforehand.  The  people  of  the  fau- 
bourgs had  vainly  cried  **  To  arms  l*'  the  men  who  then  occupied  the 
political  stage  had  muskets  without  cartridges  distributed  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  cartridges  without  muskets  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
Napoleon  who  was  so  fond  of  the  people  in  uniform,  abhorred  the 
people  in  smockfrocks :  and  for  this  he  was  cruelly  punished.  He 
had  against  him  in  1814  the  bourgeoisie  which  was  all-powerful,  and 
for  him  the  population  of  the  faubourgs  which  was  powerless.  He 
fell  because  he  had  not  chosen  to  be  the  right  arm  of  the  democracy. 

The  French  troops  had  received  orders  on  the  evening  of  the  SOlh 
of  March  to  fall  back  on  the  Chateau  d*Eau ;  thence  they  were  directed 
to  the  Barri^re  d'Enfer.  When  the  roll  was  called  at  midnight,  the 
number  present  amounted  to  1800  men!  How  should  it  have  been 
possible  for  this  handful  of  soldiers,  left  to  themselves,  to  hold  in  check 
the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  assailants  ?  The  civilians  of  Paris 
should  then  have  armed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort  was  done.  Men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  men  in  rags,  these  were 
they  who  showed  themselves  ready  to  fight,  to  die:  and  these  men  had 
nothing  to  defend !  But  the  bankers,  the  manufacturers,  the  shop- 
keepers, the  notaries,  the  proprietors  of  houses,  these  were  the  men  that 
applauded  the  entry  of  the  allies.  Yes — and  my  face  burns  as  I  write 
this,  for  after  all  it  it  of  my  country  I  am  speaking, — yes,  small  was 
the  number  of  those  among  the  bourgeoisie  who  thought  then  only  of 
grasping  the  sword.     Subsequently,  I  am  aware,  the  bravery  of  the 
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national  gvisLrd  in  1814  has  been  extolled  in  pompous  terms.     The  hill 

of  Monlmartre  hap  been  niade  the  iheaire  of  immortal  deeds ;  the  barrier 
of  Clii^hy  hae  furnished  a  moving  iheme  for  ihc  painler.  But  hislorjr, 
which  soars  above  ihe  lies  of  parly  *  and  judg^es  nitliotis  consigned  to 
eternsil  sleep;  hiiiory  will  tell  that  in  1814  Paris  would  not  defend 
itBelf;  thai  the  national  guar*!,  with  the  exception  of  some  brave  hearts, 
did  not  do  its  duty ;  thsit  the  bonrgeoisie  Lastly^  all  but  a  small  number 
of  gallnnt  schoolboyB,  and  of  citizens  devoled  to  iheir  country  although 
weahhy,  wek-ometl  the  invaders  with  open  arms* 

So,  when  Colonel  Fabvier,.  who  had  taken  post  at  the  barriers  by 
order  of  Marshal  Marmonl  to  see  (he  army  of  ihe  enemy  defile,  and  to 
estimate  its  strength,  went  on  the  following  day,  the  3lst  of  Mareh,  to 
report  what  he  had  seen  to  Napoleon,  his  indignation  was  so  great 
that  he  L^ould  not  find  words  to  give  it  utterance.  Napoleon  was  ihea 
behind  Essonne.  Colonel  Fabvier  stood  betbre  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  he  had  lo  tell  the  emperor  that  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  in 
poisession  of  Paris;  that  that  army  was  formidable;  that  it  had  been 
received  with  exultation  in  the  capital;  and  he  might  have  added  that 
he,  a  aoUlier,  had  been  in  danger  of  being  massacred  as  such  by  mem- 
bers of  the  national  guard,  and  thai  he  had  owed  his  life  only  to  the 
protection  of  a  Russian  officer  I  "What  do  they  say  of  me?"  the 
emperor  inqnired  of  the  colonel. — ^^  Sire,  I  dare  not  repeat  it  to  you," 
— *'  Come,  what  in  it?" — *' They  vilify  you  on  all  hands/*' — '*"VVell, 
wefj/'  said  Napoleon  calmly,  **  they  are  unhappy,  and  tl^e  unhappy 
«re  unjust/'     And  uot  one  harsti  expression  escaped  his  lips. 

The  fail  of  Napoleon  was  then  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Can  a  nation  be  at  the  same  time  essen- 
tially commercial  and  essentially  martial  ?  Napoleon  should  have 
taken  one  or  other  of  two  courses  ;  either  to  renounce  his  military^ 
career,  or  break  at  once  with  the  bourgeois  and  the  trading  system* 
To  aim  al  one  and  the  same  time  at  reigning  by  the  sword,  and  at  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  madness.  France 
could  noi  have  at  once  the  deaiinies  of  Rome  and  those  of  Carthage, 
Hapvbon  fiauk,  and  sank  inevitably,  under  the  efforts  of  the  Cartha- 
giDian  portion  of  the  French  people. 

0iit  if  the  natural  development  of  the  bourgeoisie  brought  with  it  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire,  it  likewise  brought  whh  it  the  accession  of 
the  Bfiurbons,  To  prove  this  we  must  restore  in  all  the  instructive 
plain  iruih  of  itj  details,  the  history  of  this  accession,  which  so  many 
historians  have  distorted. 

I«et  us  go  hack  to  the  period  when  the  diplomatists  of  the  coalition 
mre  ajsembled  at  Chaullon  sur  Marne,  What  were  they  about  to  do 
with  the  drstiuies  of  France?  France  was  too  indispensable  to  the 
world  to  allow  of  their  thinking  seriously  of  cutting  it  up  and  dividing 
ttt  fnignients  among  ihem.  Besides  the  country  haxT  still  in  lis  disasters 
iu  empcfor  and  its  despair.  But  independently  of  this  fear,  there  was 
ftomirthing  more  alarming  to  the  natiuns  m  France  doadtihaa  in  Franca 
too  (uli  o(  [lite. 
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There  are  nations  whose  existence  is  necessary. 

The  foreign  kings  felt  this :  accordingly  they  Aad  taken  care  when 
setting  foot  on  our  soil,  to  affirm  in  face  of  the  nations,  that  they  were 
come  to  make  war,  not  on  France,  but  on  the  emperor.  To  overthrow 
Napoleon,  and  to  weaken  France  were  all  they  dared,  if  not  all  they 
desired  to  do. 

And  so  fully  impressed  were  they  with  the  necessity  of  dealing  re- 
spectfully with  such  a  prey,  that  they  all  agreed  in  saying,  that  the 
wishes  of  France  should  be  consulted  in  the  very  first  place,  as  regarded 
the  choice  of  a  new  government. 

This  disposition  of  mind  was  particularly  that  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. Amidst  the  loud  din  of  arms  and  horses  with  which  he  had 
filled  Europe,  he  had  sunk  into  melancholy  reveries,  and  solitude  had 
spread  round  his  heart  whilst  he  was  marching  his  countless  soldiers 
over  the  distracted  world,  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  those  of  the 
Seine.  Fortune  soon  granted  him  so  much,  that  became  desire  and 
hope  alike  impossible  for  him  :  he  was  mighty  and  wretched.  Ashamed 
then  of  having  vanquished  in  Napoleon  a  mortal  whom  he  knew  to  be 
his  own  superior,  he  felt  a  bitter  enjoyment  in  inwardly  denying  his 
own  greatness.  Moderation  in  victory  was  therefore  easy  and  grate- 
ful to  him ;  he  was  humbled  by  that  victory,  and  the  excess  of  his 
good  fortune  had  saddened  him  for  ever. 

It  was  Alexander's  earnest  purpose,  more  than  that  of  any  of  the 
sovereigns  his  allies,  to  enter  subjected  France  in  the  character  of  a 
liberator ;  but  who  could  tell  what  were  the  wishes  of  France  ?  She 
had  remained  mute  under  the  hand  of  Napoleon :  how  were  her  aspi- 
rations to  be  guessed  at  ? 

Furthermore,  if  there  was  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  allies,  there 
was  no  less  in  the  minds  of  their  accomplices  in  the  interior.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  whatever  the  historians  of  the  Restoration  have  said  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding,  knew  nothing,  plotted  nothing,  foresaw 
nothing:  only  he  desired  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte,  because  he  had  ceased 
to  be  employed  by  him.  Bonaparte  would  have  always  counted  him 
in  the  number  of  his  partisans,  if  he  had  always  stopped  short  at  de- 
spising him. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  also  carried  with  him  no  passion  to  bear  upon  the 
changes  in  preparation.  As  the  government  of  an  ignorant  and  weak 
woman  opened  a  fine  prospect  to  the  selfishness  of  a  soul  incapable  of 
loving  or  hating,  his  desires  pointed  to  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise. 
As  for  the  Bourbons,  he  hardly  thought  of  them ;  for  shortly  before 
the  31st  of  March,  he  said  to  the  Duchess  de  Vicence,  '*I  would 
rather  have  any  thing,  even  the  Bourbons^  than  the  emperor."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  commit  himself;  and  contriving  to  pass  ofif 
his  reserve  for  profundity,  he  lived  and  throve  meanwhile  on  the  stu- 
pidity of  mankind.     This  was  the  whole  sum  of  his  genius. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  a  man  as  yet  un visited  by  fame  or  fortune,  but 
for  whom  was  reserved  a  tempestuous  notoriety.  Full  of  shrewdness 
and  daring,  skilled,  above  all,  in  disguising  under  the  manners  of  the 
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grand  titgnenr  a  cast  of  mind  naturally  aggressive,  (Tie  Baron  de  Vi- 
trollas  was  aiming  at  the  restoraiion  of  the  Bourbona,  He  tliseSosed 
his  views  to  the  Due  d'Alber^,with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  whose 
eseil^ble  imagination  he  won  over  by  a  son  of  revolutionary  petwlaneep 

M,  de  Talleyrand's  saloon  was  void  of  news :  what  the  allies  thoughit 
ftf  wiiat  ihey  proposed,  were  matters  utterly  unknown  toM,  de  Tal* 
leyrnnd. 

Thini^s  were  jti  this  posirion,  when  the  name  of  the  Baron  de  Vi- 
Irolles  was  mentioned  lo  him*  The  Buc  d'Alberg  depicted  the  baron 
asamanofintelligenceandresolutton.  Itwassu  ggest  ed  thathefihould 
be  employed  about  the  allies,  not  to  dispose  them  in  favour  of  the 
Botirhons,  but  to  sound  their  feelings.  This  passive  and  servile  part 
was  the  only  one  played  on  ibis  occasion  by  M.  de  Talleyrand*  He 
had  promised,  ii  is  irue^io  accredit  M,  de  Vitrolles  by  some  lines  under 
hi«  hand ;  but  when  he  was  applied  to  for  themthe  refused  them,  being 
fearful  of  the  future. 

The  Due  d'Alberg  had  been  intimately  acquainted  at  Munich  with 
the  Count  Von  Stadion,  representative  of  Austria  at  the  Congress, 
Now  these  two  personages  had  been  on  certaiu  terms  with  two  gids, 
whose  names  the  Due  d'Alberg  remembered,  and  these  he  wrote  down 
in  a  pocket-book,  which  served  the  adventurous  ambasfjador  by  way  of 
letter  of  credence.  'I'he  Baron  de  Vitrolles  set  off  without  having  seen 
M.  de  Talleyrand;  without  having  received  from  him  any  commission  ; 
without  having  even  obtained  from  him  his  avowal*  He  disguised 
himself,  took  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  at  Auxerre,  and  made  himnelf 
known  to  the  Count  von  Stadion  by  means  of  the  two  names,  which 
recalled  to  his  mind  passages  of  his  student  days  and  of  his  amours* 
8uf.h  is  the  way  in  which  heaven  is  pleased  to  dispose  of  the  lot  of 
nations ! 

The  Emperor  Alestander  being  at  Troyes,  M*  de  Vitrolles  quitted 
Cba^tdbn  and  set  out  thither.  He  found  Alexander  posseseed  with  a 
ftrong  repugnance  against  the  Bourbons.  **To  re-estabUsh  that  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  would  be,*'  he  said,  '*lo  open  the  door  to  terrible 
sets  of  vengeance/* — Ney  and  Labedoy&re  but  too  fully  proved  the 
truth  of  this  forcboding,^ — ^**  And  then/' he  added,  **  what  voices  are 
raised  tn  France  for  the  Bourbons  t  Are  a  few  emigrants,  who  come 
mnd  whisper  in  our  ears  ihul  their  country  is  royalist,  to  be  deemed  repre- 
•enttttivcs  of  puidic  opinion?"  M*  de  Vitrolles,  who  spoke  in  his  own 
name,  and  not  in  that  of  M-  de  Talleyrand,  contended  very  ably  against 
Ak*xjindcr*s  objeciions.  In  a  final  interview  between  them.  M,  de  Vi- 
imlles  exclaimed,  ^'^  Believe  me,  sire,  you  would  not  have  lost  so  many 
if'rw  tn  this  country ♦  had  you  made  the  question  of  occupation  a 
i  :  rh  question,"  "The  very  thing  I  have  myself  said  a  hundred 
tiuifii/*  was  Alexander's  animated  reply.  The  interview  lasted  three 
hoiirtt.  and  wlien  it  was  ended,  Alexander  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
eaude  of  I^uis  XVHL 

The  allies  entered  Paris  on  the  31st  of  March.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
had  prepared  his  saloons  for  the  reception  of  the  czar,    *'  Well,"  said 
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Alexander,  encountering  his  host,  ''i(  appears  that  France  invokes  thq 
bourbons.**  These  words  struck  M.  de  Talleyrand  with  extreme  sur- 
prise ;  but,  practised  in  the  art  of  governing  his  features,  he  preserve4 
an  apparent  composure,  and  took  good  care  not  to  contradict  what  he 
imagined  to  be  the  expression  of  a  personal  desire  on  the  einperor*s 
part.  From  that  moment  he  was  a  convert  to  a  cause  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  victory. 

In  the  assembly  in  which  the  political  lot  of  the  French  was  to  be 
discussed,  M.  de  Pradt  was  one  of  the  first  whose  zeal  was  kindled 
on  behalf  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Due  d'Alberg,  who  could  not  yet  be 
in  the  secret  of  his  model,  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  so  recent  conversion  to 
royalism,  harangued  in  favour  of  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise.  All 
at  once,  observing  a  sort  of  cloud  upon  Alexander's  countenance,  he 
grew  confused,  hesitated,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  M.  de  Talleyrand,  to 
take  counsel  from  his  attitude.  M.  de  Talleyrand  remained  motionless, 
inscrutable,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  The  duke  was  afraid 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  every  one  present  made  haste  to  perform  an 
overt  act  of  royalism,  to  avoid  compromising  his  chances  of  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile  some  royalists  had  assembled  out  of  doors;  and  what 
was  lacking  to  them  in  numbers  was  to  be  made  up  by  bustling  activity. 
The  mendacious  show  of  public  enthusiasm  was  complete;  the  highest 
personages  of  the  realm  planted  themselves  under  Alexander's  eyes  in 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  enact  a  scene  of  schoolboy  rejoicings  in  the 
holidays.  Alexander  beheld  the  nation  in  a  few  men  who  shouted : 
he  formed  his  opinion  of  France  from  the  windows  of  an  hotel  in  the 
Rue  St.  Florentin.  M.  de  Montmorency  waving  a  white  handkerchief 
at  the  end  of  a  cane»  prompted  the  embarassed  coalition  to  a  denoue- 
ment of  the  drama.  What  shall  I  say  more?  M;  Michaud  was  in 
waiting  in  the  Emperor  Alexander's  antechamber,  and  held  in  his  hand 
a  proclamation  drawn  up  beforehand :  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  some  roy- 
alists, it  soon  covered  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  people  became  ap- 
prized, to  their  great  amazement,  that  they  ardently  longed  for  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons. 

Thus  this  return  took  place  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Bourbons  were  unknown  in  1814;  contrary  to  the  sympa- 
thies of  Alexander,  whose  mind  misgave  him  as  to  the  perils  of  a  re- 
action ;  and  lastly,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who 
had  thought  nothing  possible,  and  who  desired  nothing,  but  the  regency 
of  Marie  Louise. 

And  now  the  new  royalty  once  proclaimed,  all  those  who  had  the 
disposal  of  fortune  and  of  honours  crowded  round  it«  Napoleon  had 
twice  debased  the  peerage ;  by  his  prosperity,  which  rendered  it  ser- 
vile, and  by  his  misfortunes,  which  rendered  it  ungrateful.  But  when 
its  master  was  down,  it  felt  itself  so  weak,  that  it  did  not  even  venture 
to  take  the  lead  in  evincing  its  ingratitude ;  it  cast  itself  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  knave  that  offered ;  and  the  senate  became,  in  the  hands  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  workshop  of  treachery.  By  an  ever  memorable 
chastisement  of  pride,  Napoleon  owed  his  downfall  in  part  to  that  very 
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basenesi  wbieh  he  bad  created  and  fostered.  He  Had  reckoned  for 
the  Btrength  and  duration  of  ht8  reig-n,  on  the  levelling  down  of  all  in* 
dividual  prominence  of  characler;  and  his  first  defeat  left  him  alone 
tjpon  the  wreck  of  his  fonunes. 

This  is  what  was  done  in  1914,  They  cj^Ued  this  the  re-establish- 
intent  of  legitimate  royalty.  What  a  melancholy  buffoonery  !  And 
how  itrong  were  rhe  templntioni  in  witnessing  snch  spectacles,  lo  own 
in  history  nothing  snve  the  imbecile  empire  of  chance  !  Bnt  it  is  the 
contingencies  and  inairuments  thai  are  petty ;  the  causes  are  grand* 
Would  an  empty  show  played  oflT  before  a  leader  of  Tartars,  have 
sitffired  to  bring  back  the  successors  of  Louis  XVL  lo  th:it  palace 
^hirh  he  had  quilted,  to  pass  ibfoug-h  a  prison  lo  the  scaffold^  if  the 
reason  of  this  apparenily  extraordinary  fact  had  not  existed  in  ihe 
very  essence  of  things  ?  The  truth  is,  thai  the  dynasty  of  Louis  XVL 
was  continued  in  l§14t  because  his  death  had  been  hut  the  signal  of  a 
hah  in  the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie^  To  enable  the  bourgeoisie  in 
1814*  to  resume  that  ascendancy  which  bad  been  inlerrupted  by  ihe 
retgii  of  terror  and  by  the  empire,  it  wanted  a  government  that  should 
have  need  of  it,  that  could  not  dispense  with  m  aid.  and  even  its  pa- 
Iffinage,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  without  intrinsic  energy »  without 
fehiU  wiihoni  nation aliiy,  wilhont  root. — What  tended  inevitably  to 
make  the  Bourbon  monarchy  desirable  to  the  bourgeois  class,  was  ihe 
i^ery  weakness  of  such  a  monarchy,  and^  above  all,  its  novelty;  for, 
Capetian  as  it  was,  it  dated  only  from  the  21st  of  January. 

The  ha\k  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  far,  a&su redly,  from  making  all 
these  calculations  in  1814;  my  purport,  therefore,  is  but  to  prove  one 
thing, — namely ,  thai  Providence  made  these  calculations  for  it.  And 
the  more  I  consider  the  peliiness  of  the  incidents  that  make  up  the 
epos  of  the  vanquished  Empire,  the  more  convinced  1  am,  that  those 
who  have  written  its  history  have  mistaken  opportunities  for  causest 
and  have  explained  by  pompous  nolhinga,  what  admitted  of  no  other 
leffitimaie  explanation  than  the  necessary  tendencies  of  the  victorious 
m:*rrh  in  history  of  the  bourgeoisie,  from  the  period  when  the  feudal 
f^^ime  was  abolished. 

Anil,  hy  the  by,  has  it  not  been  written,  and  baa  not  %  pretended 
rr^'drnce  been  given  to  the  as?>erlion,  that  but  for  Ihe  defection  of  the 
nuc  de  Raguse  at  Essoune,  ihe  destinies  of  France  might  have  taken 
another  course  I  Now,  first  of  all,  has  the  truib  been  told  respecting 
this  defection  ?  Let  us  be  allowed  lo  disentangle  ihe  logic  of  history, 
from  some  facts  with  which  it  has,  in  this  instance,  been  unhappily 
oh»cured-* 

Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau,  stiH  pondering  on  the  means  of 
rradtng  a  Uist  stroke  of  ilUlbrtune,  when  the  Prince  deTarenie  siiowed 
liim  a  letter  he  had  just  received  unsealed  ;  it  was  from  General  Bear* 
tiQuvilte,  member  of  the  provisional  government,  ami  had  been  deli- 
veri^ii,  in   the  Jimt  place,  to    ihe  Due.  de   Raguse,  who  had  read  it;  it 

«   Whot  fi>l!fiw«  ■■  rtiiindetl  on  ijiftirnulioti  furiiiAhed  hy  Mtrihfcl  MicdoiitJdj  itid  put 
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contained  pointed  inducements  to  defection.  On  reading  this,  letter. 
Napoleon's  despondei^cy  redoubled.  They  talked  to  him  of  abdieatinff 
ia  favour  of  his  son,  and  his  pride  did  not  seem  very  deeply  mortified 
by  the  proposal.  The  immensity  of  his  ill-fortune  had  bewildered 
him, — him,  whom  his  fabulous  elevation  had  not  even  astonished.  He 
drew  up  that  conditional  act  of  abdication  which  has  remained  im- 
printed on  every  memory ;  and  he  nominated  Marshal  Ney,  Caulain- 
coiirt,  and  the  Duke  of  Raguse,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  his  son,  and 
to  negotiate  a  half-forfeiture  of  the  crown.  Then,  suddenly  changing 
his  mind,  **  Marmont,"  said  he,  **  is  more  in  his  place  at  Essonne,  as 
a  soldier,  than  at  Paris,  as  a  negotiator.  He  knows  the  locality ;  let 
him  remain  with  the  advanced  guard.'*  And  Macdonald  was  nominated 
instead  of  Marmont. 

The  Due  de  Raguse,  meanwhile,  had  received  a  fatal  message  from 
Paris.  Walking  in  a  garden  with  Colonel  Fabvier,  he  asked  him, 
what  he  thought  of  the  overtures  made  to  him.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
colonel,  pointing  to  a  tree  in  the  garden,  '*  that  in  times  of  ordinary 
routine,  the  messenger  ought  to  be  strung  up  yonder."  But  these 
were  not  the  sentiments  that  actuated  the  minds  of  leading  men. 

The  three  negotiators  named  by  Napoleon,  passed  through  Essonne 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  calling  on  the  Due  de  Raguse,  they  told 
him  the  purport  of  their  mission.  Marmont  was  touched  to  the  heart; 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  emperor,  wrung  him  like  a  re- 
morse of  conscience.  He  owned  that  he  had  lent  an  ear  to  Schwartz- 
enberg's  propositions :  that  he  had  assembled  his  generals ;  that  he 
had  consulted  them  on  the  overtures  of  the  allies ;  and  that,  in  pur- 
suance with  their  advice,  he  had  resolved  to  order  a  movement  on  Ver- 
sailles. **  But,"  he  added,  in  impassioned  accents,  '*  since  you  are 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Rome,  I  will  join  you,  and 
I  will  stop  the  movement  on  Versailles."  Accordingly,  he  issued 
counter-orders,  and  entered  the  carriage  in  which  the  commissioners 
proceeded  to  Paris. 

After  a  brief  halt  at  the  chateau  de  Petit  Bourg,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  had 
taken  up  his  abode,  they  arrived  in  the  gilded  saloons  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Florenlin,  the  scene  of  so  many  acts  of  baseness.  The  official  nego- 
tiators pleaded  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son :  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
already  committed  himself  in  favour  of  Louis  XVHI.,  and  he  put  all 
the  resources  of  intrigue  in  operation  to  frustrate  the  negotiation. 

The  hour  of  doom  was  about  to  strike  for  the  empire  :  Alexander  at 
last  resolved  to  pronounce  those  fatal  words  from  which  were  to  begin 
Napoleon's  slow  agony  and  his  own.  He  had  scarcely  finished  speak- 
ing, when  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened;  a  Russian  officer  made 
his  appearance  and  said,  accompanying  the  word  with  an  expressive 
gesture,  Totum,  But  too  soon  was  the  meaning  of  that  mysterious 
word  to  be  known ;  for  what  passed  at  Essonne  after  Marmont's  de- 
parture was  as  follows. 

General  Gourgaud  had  been  sent  for  from  Fontainebleau  to  Essonne : 
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he  arriresi  i«  made  aequamied  wiih  ihe  departure  of  ihe  Due  de  Ra- 
guse,  givL'a  way  lo  a  vitjtent  burst  of  vexaur>ni  and  retyrna  lo  Fonlaiue- 
bleau.  Upon  ihie  the  genera  la  hold  a  meeiing.  Shall  ihey  order  a 
tnovenierit  on  Versailles  ?  Is  Napoleon  the  man  lo  pardon  hb  generali 
for  having  lacked  faith  in  his  destiny?  General  Souham  formally  dc- 
eJared  in  favour  of  defection.  Already  compromised  in  a  conspiracy 
which  Napoleon  had  discovered,  he  had  a  special  motive  for  dreading 
hiB  anger.  General  Compans  hegged  that  nothing  might  be  done  pre- 
eipitalely,  and  that  at  least  the  return  of  Marmont  should  be  awaited, 
**  Beware/'  exclaimed  General  BordesouUe,  speaking  of  the  emperor; 
"  you  do  not  know  the  tiger ;  he  loves  blood ;  he  will  have  us  shot," 
The  order  was  given  the  troops  to  march* 

Colonel  Fahvier  had  received  from  the  Due  de  Raguse  the  command 
of  (he  advanced  posts  on  the  heights  towards  Paris,  Unable  to  com' 
prehend  the  movement  that  was  taking  pUce  round  him,  he  crossed  ihe 
bridge  of  E^sonne,  making  his  way  through  the  disordered  troops  of 
infanlry,  and  he  perceived  Generals  Souham  and  Bordesoulle*  beside 
a  fire  lighted  near  a  cabaret  to  the  left  of  the  bridge.  Going  up  to  them 
and  addressing  himself  respectfully  to  Sou  ham,  he  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  luovemeul  given  to  the  troops,  *'  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ac* 
couniing  for  my  acts  to  my  inferiors/*  was  the  reply;  and  when  ih© 
colonel  still  pressed  the  question,  Souham  added  these  characteristic 
words  :  **  Marmont  has  placed  himself  in  safety^  For  my  part  I  am  a 
Ull  man,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  made  a  head  shorter."  Colonel 
Fahvier  kept  his  temper;  he  reque&ted  permission  logo  before  the  pro- 
Yiiional  government,  and  begged  that  nothing  might  be  done  till  his 
return^  This  was  readily  assented  to,  and  he  set  off  instantly  for 
Paris. 

The  three  negotiators  were  at  M,  de  Talleyrand's;  the  Dtic  de 
Rngiise  at  Marshal  Ney's.  Marmont  turned  ghasUy  pale  on  seeing 
Fahvier  enter,  and  without  waiting  for  the  colonel  to  open  his  mouih, 
be  cried  ouU  **  I  am  undone  !**  **  Yes,  you  are  undone*"  replied  Fab- 
Tier  j"  your  troops  are  passing  over  to  the  enemy/'  The  Due  de 
lUguae  tottered  to  the  chimney-pieceon  which  he  leaned,  faintly  ejacu* 
taking  that  no  alternative  remained  to  him  btU  to  blow  out  his  brains. 
"There  is  another,"  said  Fahvier;  **and  that  is  lo  set  out  imnjediately 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  movement."  The  duke  caught  eagerly  at  this 
proposal ;  but  immediately  afterwards  he  declared  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  colleagues  to  confer  on  tJie  subject  with  them,  and  he  ran,  accom- 
pAnicd  by  the  coloneU  to  Prince  Talleyrand's^  where  he  entered  alone- 
Colonel  Fahvier  waited  outside  for  Marmont,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
*aw  him  come  out  with  a  troubled  countenance,  but  striving  to  master 
his  pcrturbalion*  He  was  now  determined  not  to  join  hie  troops  ;  he 
took  ufHin  him  the  responsibility  of  a  defection  thai  was  not  of  his  own 

*  Tfc^f*  u»i«tt  a  letter  oTGenerJiI  BardflsouHe^fl,  tn  *?ijch  h^  deelnrcs,  that  la  con- 
ceit with  all  titn  geaerala  prevent  at  KiAd^ne,  with  tfie  sing^le  ^icrplJoni  of  General 
l*wealte,  h«  directed  Ihe  mottment  en  Verier  I  k«  eontrtir/  tu  iha  order  of  thu  Duo  de 
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making !  That  fearful  responsibility  has  never  since  ceased  to  rest  upon 
his  head :  why  has  he  not  had  the  courage  to  cast  off  the  burden  ?  To 
leave  it  to  be  believed  that  one  is  guilty,  while  one  derives  profit  from 
the  public  mistake,  is  to  be  doubly  guilty. 

It  results  from  this  statement  that  the  catastrophe  which  befel  the 
King  of  Rome,  amid  the  very  ruins  of  his  father^s  fortunes,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  few  accidental  facts,  but  by  a  combination  of  irre- 
'Sistible  causes. 

And  first  in  the  list  of  these  causes  is  to  be  placed  the  supinenets  of 
the  generals  who  had  no  longer  any  lofty  hopes  in  prospect.  Napo- 
leon had  committed  an  irreparable  mistake  in  granting  his  great  officers 
such  high  favours  that  they  had  nothing  further  to  desire.  When  they 
had  been  loaded  with  honours  and  gorged  with  wealth,  weariness  seized 
upon  them.  And  assuredly  Napoleon  had  not  spared  their  powers. 
His  victories  were  relays ;  his  armies  were  post-horses  that  fell  be- 
neath him  with  exhaustion.  How  many  souls  could  have  been  capable 
of  holding  out  like  his  in  this  panting  gallop  towards  the  unknown  ? 
Those  of  his  generals,  the  horizon  of  whose  desires  could  no  longer 
recede  to  farther  distance,  ended  therefore  by  becoming  dispirited ;  the 
love  of  rest  had  taken  hold  upon  them.  Country-houses,  sumptuous 
hotels,  brilliant  equipages,  women,  pleasures,  the  easy  honours  of  peace, 
these  were  the  delights  from  which  they  were  torn  by  every  new  de- 
sign of  the  indefatigable  warrior;  and  they  now  followed  him  but  with 
discontented  murmurs  across  that  Europe  which  his  genius  perturbed. 

For  a  long  while,  moreover,  the  military  tone  and  habits  of  the 
republic  had  become  extinct  in  the  army.  Already  at  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  Bonaparte's  camp,  the  army  had  seen  admitted  into 
its  ranks  titled  soldiers,  young  men  hatched  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Directory,  and  who  adopted  the  corruption  of  the  Empire, — soldiers 
without  vigour,  who  carried  with  them  to  the  camp  the  protection  of 
women  of  gallantry.  France,  nevertheless,  had  not  ceased  to  prove 
herself  invincible,  but  she  had  ceased  to  vanquish  by  the  active  and 
intelligent  concurrence  of  her  generals,  her  officers,  and  her  soldiers. 
To  this  concurrence,  of  which  the  republican  victories  were  but  a 
^lorioua  manifestation,  had  succeeded  the  genius  of  a  single  man:  the 
army  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  colossal  living  machine  of  war,  put 
in  motion  and  controlled  by  one  all-powerful  arm.  .  The  schemes  of  a 
mathematician,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  inspired  a  million  of 
thoroughly  disciplined  men,  were  the  sources  whence  flowed  all  our 
triumphs  since  the  rise  of  the  empire.  Napoleon  had  destroyed  the 
personality  of  the  French  armies. 

80  then,  abandoned  by  his  generals,  he  felt  himself  all  alone,  though 
adored  by  the  soldiers.  He  could  not  descend  the  steps  of  the  military 
tcnle  in  search  of  support.  He  believed  himself  lost,  when  he  saw 
round  him  at  Fontainebleau,  none  but  marshals  with  scared  faces,  and' 
heard  from  their  lips  nothing  but  this  ultimatum  pronounced  by  ingra- 
titude :  **  Abdicate  !'*  Abdicate  ?  And  why  ?  Had  he  not  still  an  army  ? 
Could  he  not  still  count  on  the  devotedness  of  the  secondary  genendSt 
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of  tliose  wbom  opulence  had  not  unnerved,  whom  intri|Tiie  had  not 
erilAtiglrd  in  iis  tnils,  and  who  had  not  breathed  the  eorniptin^  air  of 
ihe  BJiioons  of  ihe  ciiptun  Were  Sonlfe  and  Suchet**  dlviBjona  rom- 
btned.  was  the  loss  of  the  game  iad«ecl  inevitable  in  the  hands  of  a 
plufnt  like  Napoleon  t 

These  reasonings  were  not  heyond  ihe  scope  of  a  rorporara  specu- 
ktion«r«  yel  hiirdly,  perhaps,  did  they  suggest  themselves  lo  Napoleon- 
{  eannot  hut  admire  how  the  weakness  of  men  shows  itself  most  ^glar- 
ingly in  those  very  things  that  moat  aiteel  iheir  power.  Napoleon 
had  always  exercised  so  marvellous  an  ai?cendanny  over  oil  around 
hiiiit  that  on  the  day  when  a  doubt  of  his  future  fortunes  seemed  to 
eroM  the  mind«  of  others,  he  berame  himself  a  doubter  like  the  rest. 
Utiuaed  to  rcsifiUnce,  the  first  resislanre  he  encountered  srrtsek  him 
with  eueh  JimJtzement  aa  to  disconcert  and  prostrate  his  energies*  He 
became  irresolute  to  excess,  in  expiation  for  the  abuse  he  had  made  of 
his  will  for  fifteen  years. 

Behold  him  at  Fontainebleau.  His  hesitation  is  piteous:  he  ean 
neither  live  nor  die  emperor  I  After  having  abdicated  in  Im  own  name, 
evermore  retreating-,  he  abdicatea  in  the  name  of  his  race.  But  no 
iooncr  has  he  handed  lo  the  Due  de  Viccncc  the  fatnl  paper  containing 
t',  vmnation  of  his  race,  than   his   miml   puffers  a  revulsiorii  he 

r  e  act,  and  away  he  runs  aTter  his  *5ur rendered  empire,  like  a 

chad  Mii-T  its  lofit  toy.  Then,  when  he  finds  that  all  thoughts  of  re- 
tracing his  steps  are  hopeless,  thiil  the  siicrilice  is  irrevocable*  he  labours 
pitufully  to  rr place  by  a  fiictitious  greatness  iho  real  greatness  departed 
from  him;  he  wdl  be  a  philosopher:  he  will  find  enjoyment  forsooth 
in  his  r^mimscrnces ;  be  converses  aloud  with  the  iibsirious  dead,3ntl 
comments  on  ihe  (^uicides  of  glorious  memory*  A  comedy  piayed  by 
a  ir^Kt  man  for  his  own  illusion ! 

The  Wt  night  he  is  to  pass  in  Foniainebleaij  is  come.  The  mys- 
iifries  of  that  night  have  been  unveiled.  Caudles  arc  lighted;  Doctor 
Y?iin  w  summoned  ;  word  is  sent  to  Marshal  Bertrand  ;  loud  sobs 
heurd  aU  along  t)ie  gallery  on  which  the  emperor's  apartment  openav 
He  IS  sutfering  horrible  anguish^  they  say ;  and  subsequently  it  ha 
been  re  hi  ted,  that  he  bad  made  an  attempt  to  poison  himself.*  it  ifl 
poMible  that  he  had  wished  lo  bury  himself  in  his  pride:  in  that  sub- 
lime and  profound  soul  exaltation  was  blended  with  artifice,  and  caleu* 
latioo  did  mti  cngroas  it  to  the  exclusion  of  poetry. 

At  anv  rate,  *-iHride  would  have  saved  Napoleon  from  lingering 
1  in  IBI4  his  career  was  ended.  By  rising  again,  he  could 
'  r  hi*  foH  mnre  utter  and  signal. 

Ijt  tact.  It  m  r  evident  on  rellectiou,  thnt  of  all  the  polilicall 

tmngefliefits  |  n  1§14,  none  so  completely  accorded  with  the  - 

reai  tultretu  of  rbc  bourgeoisie  as  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons*  The 
Kuif  aTEomc  and  ihe  reg^aicy  of  Marie  Louise,  would  have  been  vir- 
lOiHjr  tiltf  formidable  shade  of  the  emperor  seated  on  the  throne,  or 
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rather  the  emperor  still  governing  France  from  his  place  of  exile.  As 
for  tho  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  and  it  needed 
some  years  to  enable  the  bourgeoisie  to  appreciate  him,  and  to  become 
accustomed  to  hail  him  as  their  natural  leader.  Louis  XVIII.  was 
the  only  individual  at  hand  to  resume  the  constitutional  monarchy  at 
the  point  where  Louis  XVI.  had  left  it;  he  alone  could  ezerciie 
the  royal  authority  under  superior  orders,  just  as  was  suitable  to  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  under  the  patronage  of  our  enemies,  no 
doubt  necessarily  placed  France  on  a  footing  of  inferiority  and  depend- 
ence with  regard  to  Europe:  but  what  mattered  to  the  upper  hour* 
geoisie  this  subaltern  position  of  the  country,  if  its  results  were  to  be  a 
durable  peace,  the  opening  of  the  ports,  the  extension  or  the  strength- 
ening of  commercial  relations,— in  a  word,  the  reign  of  trade  ?  In  the 
estimation  of  the  money-getters,  the  humiliation  was  amply  balanced 
by  the  profit. 

Was  there  not  besides  a  pledge  of  stability,  well  suited  to  allure  the 
selfishness  of  a  mercantile  society,  in  the  restoration  of  that  dogma  of 
legitimacy,  the  temporary  rejection  of  which  had  led  to  the  convulsions 
of  1793,  and  to  the  devouring  wars  of  the  empire  ? 

But  Louis  XVIII.  brought  back  the  emigration  in  his  train.  Would 
he  not  have  to  pay  tlie  debts  of  his  exile  ?  Would  not  the  representa- 
tives of  the  noblesse  vanquished  in  1789  strive  to  reconquer  their  lost 
power,  and  to  avenge  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  pride  ?  Would 
not  the  court  be  revived,  with  all  that  was  most  offensive  to  plebeians 
in  its  ceremonials  ?  And,  what  was  a  still  graver  consideration,  would 
not  the  purchasers  of  national  estates  be  subjected  to  spoliation  ?  I 
will  discuss  the  extent  and  the  value  of  these  apprehensions  by  and 
by ;  but  whatever  be  the  degree  of  importance  allowed  to  them,  we 
may  positively  assert  that,  taking  an  elevated  view  of  the  question,  the 
Restoration  was  essentially  a  boui^eois  uransaction  ;  it  accorded,  I  re- 
peat, with  the  mbst  cherished  interests,  and  the  most  potent  instincts  of 
the  bourgeoisie. 

Accordingly,  it  forthwith  proclaimed  the  principles  of  that  class. 
Did  not  liberalism  ascend  the  throne  with  Louis  XVIII.  ?  Was  it  not 
the  head  of  this  restored  dynasty  who,  by  creating  the  charter,  oifan- 
ized  the  political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  ? 

A  series  of  events,  of  which  it  is  important  to  study  well  the  cha* 
ncter,  here  opens  upon  us. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  began  in  vanity :  all  reigns  begin  so } 
and  this  is  quite  natural.  Kings  could  never  deceive  any  one  on  the 
score  of  their  greatness,  if  they  did  not,  first  of  all,  deceive  themselves 
by  the  factitious  eclat  with  which  they  encompass  their  persons. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  certainly  received  harsh  lessons  from  destiny* 
The  crown  which  the  hand  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  stained  with  royal  blood. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  Louis  XVIII.  how  the  lustre  of  his  name  had 
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een  tarnished.  Hi«  family,  inaniiing-ly  prose ribedt  had  been  seen 
Bdering  ihrough  ihe  world,  anti  heggirig  a  cotitemptiioiis  hospitality 
e^iplial  lo  rapital*  He  himself  had  worn  out  hii  siren gth  in 
ireading  the  path  of  the  exile  : — fio  much  so,  that  one  day^  when  pESS- 
I  ing  3B  a  fugilive  through  Germaoy,  he  had  been  obliged  to  rest  oppo- 
Viilc;  a  po8i,  on  which  itiis  inscripuon  had  been  pfaced  by*order  of  a 
^king:  **  Bes^gafB  and  proscribed  persons  mu3i  not  stop  here  more 
\ihmt  a  quarter  of  an  hourJ*^  And  yet  the  first  care  of  this  man,  so 
LtoughJy  tried*  was  to  putf  i»p  his  Irinmph,  and  to  give  himself  demon ^ 
[ittticive  assurance  of  his  power*  The  very  !irst  thing  he  took  in  hand 
lm^%  llie  task  of  forming  his  household  with  all  possible  pomp.  The 
told  etiquette  w^  re-established  in  that  palace,  the  walls  of  which 
[looked  down  on  ihe  spot  where  the  executioner  had  laid  his  hand  on 
[Louis  XVL  ;  and  the  most  illustrious,  the  mo«t  ancient  names  seemed 
ely  ancient  or  illustrious  enough  to  furnish  to  the  new  court  a 
Igffind  master,  a  grand  almoner,  a  grand  master  of  the  robes,  a  grand 
[mailer  of  the  ceremonies,  anri  a  grand  harbinger. 

The  higher  bourgeoisie  were  deeply  mortified  by  this  eommenee- 
[itient:  they  were  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  command  should  be  mo- 
<lest :  the  difTerence  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  men,  is  not 
I  inch  that  ihe  will  of  the  one  can  of  right  swallow  up  ifte  will  of  fhe 
[other.  Pride  is  allowable  only  in  him  who  obeys;  as  for  him  who 
loommands,  he  can  never  expect  lo  be  pardoned  for  that  excess  of  inso- 
lence, except  by  dint  of  humiUiy.  But  truths  like  these  are  too  lofty 
llbr  an  ig^norant  and  corrupt  society.  In  the  impure  medium  in  which 
rHie  bourgeoisie  moved  in  1814,  to  demand  a  modest  royalty,  was  to 
I  Remand  an  impossibility. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  if  this  first  essay  of  royally  was  unlucky,  if  Na- 
||>ofeoti  was  able  lo  bring  back  from  Elba  his  raomeniarily  humbled 
ragles*  this  came  of  ibe  fact  that  royally  had  not  shown  itself  suffi- 
[ciently  humble  and  lowly  in  its  tlrst  displays.  No  pardon  was  dealt 
I  k  in  the  saloons  of  the  bankers  and  the  high  commereialists  for  having 
tlidd  out  its  hand  to  llie  remnants  of  gentle  blood  {la  gmtUhommerii). 
I  Above  all*  it  found  no  forgiveness  for  having  chosen  lor  iis  ministers 
[iind  coansellors  such  men  as  MM- de  Montesquiou,  D'Ambray,  and 
f  Ferrand,  pale  and  decayed  person ifica lions  of  the  vanquished  ideas. 
[Suftpicious^  like  all  new  powers,  the  bourgeoisie  was  implacable  in  its 
gntineiits,  absolute  in  its  wilU 

OockI  proof  of  all  ihis  was  given  in  the  opening  of  the  chambera  in 

[June.     The  speech  from  the  throne  was  faraurably  received,  because 

il  wa^  moderate,  submissive,  and  even  somewhat  sad.     But  when  the 

Ifarde-des-seeaux  began   to  iound  out  the  old  monarchical  phrases  of 

ige  from  the  tribune,  there  was  a  terrible  commotion  throughout  the 

rliole  aisembly.     M«  d^Ambray  ventured, in  speaking  of  the  charter^ 

the  words  orthnnanee  dt  reformation — and  his    voice  was 

^mmd  in  the   murmurs  they  eicited*     Prophetic  murmurs !  mur- 

Bort  that  were  to  be  transformed  into  an  appalJing  tempest,  whea 

Up  fifteen  years  afterwards  by  the  same  word!     Thus,  by  4 
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sin^ilar  fatality,  the  four  syllables  that  began  the  struggle  in  1814  were 
those  that  terminated  it  in  1830  !  The  fact  is,  that  the  question  be- 
tween the  bourgeoisie  and  royalty  was  in  1814,  identically  what  it  is 
at  this  day,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  this,  which  of  the  two 
principles  should  obtain  the  lead,  the  elective  or  the  hereditary,  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  assemblies  or  tliat  of  crowns,  of  the  law 
or  of  the  royal  ordinances. 

Whilst  the  formidable  problem  of  governmental  unity  was  being  thus 
enunciated  on  the  surface  of  society,  Paris  was  the  theatre  of  the  most 
multiform  agitations.  The  imperialists  were  conspiring,  preparing 
heaven  knows  what  tortuous  and  obscure  ways  for  the  return  of  the 
man,  who  had  but  to  stamp  with  his  foot  to  make  an  army  start  up 
out  of  the  ground.  Fouche  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  these 
petty-plot  journeymen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  them,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  betray  them. 
His  selfish  shrewdness  was  not  at  fault:  he  felt  that  the  strength  was 
on  the  side  of  the  bourgeois  interests  and  the  liberalist  ideas.  To  in- 
troduce these  interests  and  these  ideas  to  power,  after  having  consti- 
tuted himself  their  representative;  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Restora- 
tion in  that  capacity,  and  to  rule  it  while  he  served  it,  such  was  the 
mark  he  aimed  at.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  Vienna  negotiating 
his  country's  shame:  Fouche,  therefore,  remained  master  of  the  fleld 
of  battle.  lie  set  to  work,  and  made  such  good  speed,  that  one  day  M. 
de  Montesquiou  called  a  meeting  of  several  influential  men  of  the  roy- 
alist party,  to  ask  them,  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  the  monarchy 
that  the  reins  should  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  liberal  ministry  ? 
Now  the  ministry  in  question  was  one  of  Fouche's  concocting.  And 
who,  think  you,  were  the  men  of  whom  he  had  intended  to  form  it  ? 
MM.  Laine,  Lally  Tolendal,  and  even  Voyer  d*Argenson.  Even 
down  fiuch  a  sheer  descent  were  things  sliding,  to  find  at  the  bottom 
the  triumph  of  liberalism,  in  point  of  principles,  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 
point  of  interests. 

Suddenly  strange  news  is  spread.  The  exile  has  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  that  land  where  he  once  was  emperor;  the  towns  are  rising  at  his 
approach;  the  battalions  run  to  meet  him  with  shouts  of  afi^ection ;  all 
France  comes  forth  in  arms,  and  escorts  him.  Now,  then,  we  shall 
see  proof  of  the  degree  of  power  at  which  the  bourgeoisie  had  arrived. 
For,  after  all,  fame  had  not  lied;  Napoleon  was  actually  advancing, 
carried  on  the  arms  of  an  army  delirious  with  delight;  advancing  with 
the  speed  of  the  eagle,  whose  image  surmounted  the  imperial  standard. 
Twenty  days,  the  time  occupied  in  hastening  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Seine,  were  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  place  the  empire 
again  in  his  grasp.  He  entered  his  capital  by  one  gate,  whilst  the 
other  royalty,  haggard  and  trembling,  was  hurrying  away  by  the  oppo- 
site gate,  to  a  second  and  more  humiliating  exile.  The  next  day,  re- 
viewing his  faithful  legions,  he  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  anew  as 
Ceesar;  and  some  days  after,  as  if  to  testify  the  man's  power  over  the 
world,  the  sovereigns  assembled  in  Vienna  sent  orders  to  their  retiring 
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tnnii*^  to  wheel  mwmt,  md  mm  ihmt  faces  towards  France.     Gould 
deftifiy  do  more  for  the  j^iory  of  a  morial !     Vain  eclat  1  triumph  of  a 
ilay  [     There  was  in  France  a  povvrr  which  Napoleon  had  noi  taken 
irvio  his  caleiilalians,  and  one  with  which  he  was  speedily  to  come  into 
f^isd  coUiiion.     The  bourgeoisie,  overcome  for  n  moment  by  anrpriee, 
n?covered  its  seU-posaession.     l<iheraJism  applied  itaelf,  for  the  second 
lime,  to  the  task  of  sappiog^  the  imperial  throne.     Napoleon  must  con- 
tent to  ihe  acft  udditiminti ;  he  must  snbmit  to  receive  Fooche  as 
tninister  and  sis  supervisor  of  his  prooeeding^  ;  he  must  Jend  an  eur  to 
that  purliamentary  babblinja:,  tfiat  filled  him  with  wearinesa  and  indig- 
nalloo   of  souL     But  concessions  were  as   impotent  m   dicfutorship 
i^ioil  »)je  universtd  Icngne  of  the  meitrantik  in  teres  is,  inkinir  its  stand 
upon  an  hypocriljcal  respect  for  liberty  and  for  the  rijcHts  of  the  peo- 
pie,     All  Europe  puts  forih  its  siren^ih  apiinst  Napoteon:  he  falls! 
And  hy  whom,  I  ask,  had  the  consent jences  of  Wtilerloo  been  prepared T 
Wat  it  by  the  aristocracy  f     Why  they  were  hiding  then  in   Gand  or 
in  Vtemia  :  such  of  the  nobles  as   had  not  quilted  the  conn  try  desired 
T>*>ihHii'  betler  thftn  lo  be  overlooked  and  for^olten  ;  the  Baron  de  Vi» 
^hing^  in  the  dungeons  of  V'incennes  ;  and  as  for  the 
i^tte,  he  had  long  hi^en  fijjiittnj?  ajc^ainst  bein^  perforce 
a  ^/  nenr.      Was  it  the  soldiers,  the  artisans,  the  workmen  of 

the  f  -  of  Paris,  or  the  proletaries?     No  one  surely  can  have 

forfoHen  that  it  was  the  sons  of  the  people,  men  in  jackets  and  caps, 
or  in  plain  uniform,  who  posted  ihemselves  every  d;*y  after  the  battle 
©f  Waterkio  under  the  windows  of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  lo  raise  the  ac- 
ewstofiied  cry  of  ll\^t  PEmpenur  !     And  what  was  passing  at  those 
?er\'  hnors  in  ihe  legislative  assembly,  where  the  interests  and  i!ie  pas- 
sions of  the  bourg'eoisie  found  utterance  ?    "  Let  him  abdicate  \  let  him 
nhiiicaie!"     This  was  the  thought  of  every  hrcusi  in  that  assembly, 
•nd  it  was  soon  the  Ungtiac'e  of  every  tonjrue.     They  would  not  even 
betf  of  Napnleon  H.,  so  impatient  were  they  to  break  with  all  that  was 
imperial  in  the  past,  and  to  resume  the  traditions  of  1789  1 

1  know  not  why  it  is  that  illustrious  misfortunes  move  men's  rainds 
m  deeply^     For  my  own   part,  I  confess   that  vulgar  woes  are  what 
most  alFcct  my  feelin<rs.     1  himent  for  those  whom  the  tempest  has 
flvervi helmed,  without  their  havinsr  had  the  satisfaction  of  hrealhing  in 
It  fffcly,  und   braving   its  fury  ;  I  lament  for  those  who,  gifted   with 
«fon^  souls,  have  yet  died  without  having  lived;  for  I  hose  whose  dust, 
iiiIriTf-i!  with  the  dust  of  the  highway,  is  trodden  underfooi  by  every 
ius  pafitjeuger.    Surely  ihero  are  certain  defeats  that  intoxicate 
,    ......  .1  as  vtclories,     Humaiv   pride  is  gratified  by  great  disasters  as 

wAi  \\ii  by  if  real  Bucee^ses.     To  fall  from  a  lofty  emincnre  is  one  of 

lh«  modes  in  which   fortune  confc^rs  distinction.     That  Napoleon  top- 

pttfd  down  from  his  pedestal  in  the  cn^irseof  a  few  hours;  that  he  saw 

i  rinces  take  up  their  abode  in  the  pabre  prepared  for  his  eon; 

tfave  him  for  his  lofti  country  a  rock  lost  in  the  immensity  nf 

'       It  he  slowly  wasted  away  there  under  the  eye  of  his 

s, — this  is  not  what  demjindi*  our  sorrow.     But  that 
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the  promised  and  longed-for  abolition  of  the  droits  riunis  became  one 
of  the  causes  of  his  downfall ;  that  he,  the  warrior  without  compare, 
was  beaten  by  some  insurgent  shopkeepers ;  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  an  assembly  of  attorneys  and  stock-jobbers ;  he,  of  whom 
it  had  been  said  with  truth,  that  his  presence  produced  on  innumerable 
armies  the  same  effect  as  the  lion's  does  on  the  most  intrepid  hunters ; — 
ay,  this  is  what  must  render  him  the  object  of  everlasting  compassion. 
The  hours  tliat  passed  oyer  him  in  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  when  he  kept 
his  last  yigil  there,  were  hours  of  humiliation  and  bitterness,  such  per- 
haps as  never  mortal  man  endured.  In  this,  and  in  this  only,  I  find  a 
true  and  sufficient  expiation  of  his  pride. 

The  bourgeoisie  completed  then,  in  1816,  the  work  begun  in  1814i 
But  its  leaders,  enlightened  by  experience,  on  this  occasion  took  their 
precautions  and  made  their  reservations.  In  order  that  Louis  XVIII., 
on  recovering  his  crown,  might  never  cease  for  one  instant  to  be  a 
bourgeois  monarch,  it  was  important  to  place  beside  him  as  minister  a 
man  devoted  to  the  dominant  interests,  and  sufficiently  able  to  govern 
under  the  king's  name.  Fouche  was  marvellously  adapted  to  play 
this  part;  he  became  accordingly  an  indispensable  man.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  chambers  nominated  a  committee  of  government 
after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Camot  was  a  member  of  it,  but  its 
president  was  the  Due  d'Otrante.  It  is  true  that  Carnot  loved  the 
people ! 

Fouche's  first  care,  on  becoming  master  of  public  afllairs,  was  to 
liberate  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles  from  prison.  They  had  an  interview. 
M.  de  Vitrolles  wished  to  quit  Paris  and  join  the  king,  but  the  recep- 
tion he  met  with  from  Fonch6  kept  him  back.  "  I  can  do  good  ser- 
vice here  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIIL,"  said  Vitrolles  to  Fouche, 
"  but  on  three  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  my  life  shall  not  be  as- 
sailed ;  the  second,  that  you  shall  give  me  at  least  fifty  passports,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  king;  and  the  third, 
that  I  shall  he  allowed  to  have  access  to  you  every  day." — "  As  re- 
gards your  hend,"  replied  Fouche,  with  that  picturesque  familiarity  of 
language  he  affected,  **  it  hansrs  on  the  same  hooks  as  my  own :  you 
shall  have  fifty  passports,  and  we  shall  see  each  other,  if  it  so  please 
you,  not  once,  but  twice  a  day."  M.  de  Vitroll§s  became  in  this  way 
a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the  Bourbons  and  Fouche;  the  Resto- 
ration on  one  side,  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  other. 

Whilst  Fouche  was  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Gand,  he  was  dispatching  emissaries  to  Austria,  with  ordlrs 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  little  King  of  Rome,  and  he  was  writing  to 
his  colleague  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  sound  the  diplomatic  lw)dy 
as  to  the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans ;  thus  carrying  on  three 
plots  simultaneously,  and  rendering  his  own  position  tenable,  be  the 
upshot  what  it  might. 

Fouch^'s  views  respecting  the  junior  branch  were  readily  adopted 
by  Talleyrand ;  and  the  emperor  Alexander's  mind  was  inoculated 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  dexterous  insinuations,  so  that  one  day 
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ie  c2ar  frucfdenly  proposed  ihe  queiitioii  in  full  congress  in  ihiEi  form : 
ould  ii  not  be  for  ihe  interest  of  Europe  thai  ihe  crown  should  he 
laced  on  the  head  of  ihe  Due  d'Orleans  t     Universal  sfupefaelion  fol- 
ded  this  unexpected  pro  position,     Bui  had  not  the  hundred  days 
^orded  proof  of  tho  political  nnllity  of  the  elder  Bourbons  t      Be- 
ll a  21si  of  Janiiary  and  a  20th  of  March,  what  pbce  would  re- 
lun  for  ihe  tranqudliiy  of  Europe  and  the  security  of  her  kin^s  t 
pinions  were  already  inclining  in  favor  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  when 
e  project  was  defeated  by  the  registance   made  to  it  by  Lord  Clan- 
y,  who  expressed  himself  earnestly  on  the  danj^rer  of  holding^  out 
ch  en  cou  rage  men  Is  to  the  amhiiion  of  collateral  lines.     Upon  this 
*  de  TBlleyrand,  shifting^  his  course  with  his  usual  dexieriiy,  wrote 
Louis  XVIIL  to  disclose  to  him  this  species  of  diplomatic  conspi- 
y,  all  the  threads  of  which  he  had  arTanfi;ed  with  his  own  hand. 
Meanwhile  the  princes  arrive  at  Arnouville,    The  Baron  de  Vitrollcs 
l«ns  lo  join  ihem.  impatient  lo  sound  for  himself  Ihe  sentiments^  of 
e  heads  of  the  coalition.     What  was  bis  i*urprlsf^  when  the  Duke  of 
ellington  said  lo  him,  **  There  is  in  all  this  a  quesiion  of  tilings, — 
Z„  the  tricolour  cockade^  and  a  qucBtion  of  persons, — -viz*,  Fouche,^* 
de  VitroUes  having  then  reminded  the  duke  that  the  tricolour  cockade 
as  the  emblem  of  a  revolt  against  the  king,  and  that  Fouche  was  a 
igicide,  "  Well,"  replied  ihe  English  general,  '*  the  qnesiion  of  things 
iglil  perhaps  be  given  up,  bui  not  the  personal  queslion  ;   that  is  im- 
ible."*     Remarkable  words,  and  well  worthy  of  being  pondered  1 
then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  allies,  Fouche  represented  a  more  potent 
in  France  than  thai  which  was  expressed  by  the  iricoloured  cock- 
ade itself!     They  were  right;   for  the  fad  was»  the  He  volution  had 
tfousetl  two  sorts  of  passions;  the  one  sort  manly  and  glowing,  lofty, 
devoted ;  th«  other  selfish  and  mercantile.     The  former  were  repre- 
by  die  tricolour  cockade;  but,  after  having  dazzled  and  con- 
idfd  ihe  world  by  their  marvellous  explosion,  they  had  at  last  died 
over  excited  by  the  republic,  ihey  had  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
usted  by  Napoleon*     The  latter  were  personihed  in  Fouche,  and 
ie»e  anfortnnately  were  now  the  stronger^ 
After  ihifl  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  nomination  of  Fouche 
the  ministry  of  police  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  Louis 
VIlFs,  entrance  into  Paris,     The  bourgeoisie  required  a  guarantee, 
and    it  waa  given  one.      Many  among  tlie   royalists    themselves    re- 
this  appointment  of  Fouche  as  a  necessary  evil ;  among  others 
Bailli  de  Crussot,  a  man  whose  royal  ism  was  honest  and  founded 
ooftvii*tian. 

tt  was  likewise  the  sense  of  this  necessity  that  determined  Louis 
YllL  to  ieat  in  his  closet  the  man  he  bad  execrated  as  his  brother^s 
urderen  We  may  infer  this  from  the  cynical  expressions  he  addressed 
the  B^ron  de  VitroUes  after  ihe  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
n  £Qd  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  Neuilly,  where  the  Duke  d'Otrante 
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awaited  them.  "  I  have  inculcated  upon  them  that  they  mast  act  for 
the  best,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  in  accepting  Foucbe,  I  surrender  at 
discretion  (Je  livre  mon  pucelage)" 

All  these  scandals  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  great  scandal  of  the 
second  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  This  time  there  was  no  battle 
fought,  no  blood  shed.  Paris  did  not  capitulate,  it  courted  capture. 
The  accomplices  of  the  foreigner  had  not  acted  this  time  in  secret  but 
in  the  open  day,  before  the  faces  of  all  men,  in  the  palace  appointed 
for  public  deliberation.  How  is  it  possible  to  depict  the  aspect  of  Paris 
during  those  horrible  days  ?  The  pride  of  France  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  most  wretched  of  her  children  :  the  proletaries  were  all  that 
existed  of  the  country,  but  what  could  they  do  ?  At  the  very  most  a 
few  old  soldiers  were  met  here  and  there  at  the  turn  of  some  deserted, 
street  or  in  the  angles  of  the  cross-ways,  muttering  maledictions.  And 
whilst  all  along  the  splendid  main  streets  and  the  glittering  boulevards 
the  foreigners  were  defiling  by  thousands,  their  faces  no  longer  ex- 
pressing surprise  and  admiration  as  in  1814,  but  wrath,  disdain,  and 
insult,  a  crowd  of  elegant  women,  filling  the  windows,  were  loudly 
hailing  the  passage  of  the  victors,  and  waving  scarfs  in  token  of  joy ; 
the  rich  were  preparing  their  most  sumptuous  apartments  to  receive  the 
English  or  Prussian  officers ;  and  the  shopkeepers,  in  the  intoxication 
of  delighted  cupidity,  were  emulously  displaying  all  their  most  pre- 
cious stores. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  the  ca- 
pital did  not  excite  such  general  enthusiasm  as  the  first  invasion  had 
done.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of  a  portion  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, that  it  could  not  help  feeling  a  touch  of  melancholy  and  shame. 
The  spectacle  of  the  rural  population  wofully  taking  refuge  in  the 
city  with  their  goods  and  their  cattle,  sufficiently  told  the  nature  of  the 
change  which  the  disposition  of  the  allies  had  undergone;  they  were 
feared.  And  yet — but  no  !  posterity  will  never  be  brought  to  believe 
in  such  excess  of  infamy — they  danced  on  the  everlastingly  profaned 
turf  of  the  Tuileries,  a  few  paces  from  the  Pont  des  Arts,  wliere  our 
enemies  had  planted  two  pieces  of  cannon,  in  readiness  to  fire  on  our 
public  edifices.  Frenchmen  dared  to  caper  in  vile  measures  round 
the  bleeding  body  of  their  country,  like  savages  bounding  in  a  ring 
round  a  vanquished  foe.    The  strangers  saw  this,  and  they  despised  us. 

Thus  began  in  France  the  era  of  material  interests. 

Those  individuals,  after  all,  could  hug  themselves  for  a  time  in  their 
prosperous  selfishness,  who  had  computed  how  much  money  an  hu- 
miliation, till  then  unparalleled,  would  bring  in ;  for,  as  the  last  depth 
of  this  deep  disgrace,  the  vanquished  suffered  themselves  to  be  gorged 
with  gold  by  the  victors.  Paris  sold  itself  in  retail,  after  having  given 
itself  over  in  the  lump,  and  had  not  even  the  merit  of  a  disinterested 
infamy.  *'  The  ordinary  takings  of  the  shopkeepers  increased  tenfold; 
all  the  young  officers  had  expensive  mistresses,  boxes  in  the  theatres, 
and  dinners  at  Very's.  Frcyin  this  year,  1815,  date  most  of  the  shop- 
keeping  fortunes  of  Paris,    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  immense 
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tpeocliiare  of  tbc  Jcdders  of  tlie  coalesceil  armies;  the  Grand  Duke 
'CoRstaiiliiie  antl  h'la  brother  sank  1,500,000  roubles  in  Paris,  trt  the 
^tvuT^e  nf  foriy  days.  Blurfier,  who  repeived  three  millions  from  ilie 
fn^ch  gartjrnment,  mortgaged  his  estaieB^  :ind  quilled  Parif,  ruined  by 
thfr  gambling  hQUses.***  Parts^t  we  perceive,  had  its  wages  largely 
doled  nui  to  it;  the  enemies  of  Fruoce  were  prodigaU  and  ihe  purvey* 
or*  for  this  mob  of  etiehanled  revellers,  were  as  eager  lo  gaiher  rhe 
pro  tits  of  its  inioxicaUon  lo  the  last  farlhing,  as  it  was  itself  Lo  riot  to 
the  tafsl  in  pleaf^nres  and  insolence* 

But  there  was  this  sini|^uUrity  in  ilie  results  produced  by  the  inrasion, 
tliat  Frsince  was  brutally  sacrificed  io  Paris. 

The  eentraii^alioti  estahliFhed  by  the  Empire  existed  in  full  force  in 
1815.  Paris  concenirated.  Without  weakeuing  them,  all  ihe  various 
iostiiif  ts,  iniereats  and  pas^sion^  of  more  than  thirty  millions  of  men ; 
it  epitomised  them  wiihoui  destroying  ihem.  The  invasion  made  pal- 
pable ihc  possible  oppression  latent  in  such  a  system  of  centralization  ; 
a  city  was  enrichedi  and  a  whole  kingdom  subjected  to  pdlage.  Yes* 
fields  laid  waste  and  desolate,  a  multitude  of  petty  proprietors  ruined, 
t;  :  ufture  of  several  provinces  dried  up  at  die  founlain-he^d,  opu- 
crushed  under  the  weight  of  arbitrary  contributions,  every- 
iJiMiMn  shorty  that  conf^uest  can  do  and  dares  do  in  its  most  savag-e 
recesses ;  all  this  was  what  those  pieces  of  gold  represented,  which 
the  strangers  scattered  through  Paris  with  a  recklessness  replete  widi 
Instill. 

An  lilt  deserves  notice.     As  France  was  pitilessly^  ransacked 

for  th  Mif  the  mother  city,  just  so  the  body  at  large  of  the  hour- 

|ef>isie  wm  finally  impoveriSfhed  to  the  profit  of  some  fortunate  ca pi- 
t^itCs.  The  cost  of  subsisting  the  seven  hundred  thousand  men  who 
eocitmbered  our  soil,  the  frightfid  abuse  of  requisitions,  the  augmen la- 
lion  of  all  kinds  of  imposts,  the  forced  loans,  the  thousand  mdlions, 
the  price  of  our  deliverance ;  what  a^burden  was  all  ihis  io  lay  on  the 
bourgeois  I  It  is  true*  recourse  was  had  to  credit  to  clear  oif  the  in-- 
cumbrnnce';  true,  that  the  condilions  of  the  loan  contracted  with  the 
foreign  bankers,  Dariug  and  Ilnpe*  and  of  which  ihe  principal  Parisian 
hafcukers  oblatned  an  eighth,  offered  the  lenders  the  enormous  profit  of 
frufn  %Q  to  22  per  cent*  interest ;  true,  that  die  first  financial  measures 
of  (he  H#*siorfilion  were  so  favourable  to  the  great  eapitalislB.  that  when 
^''  »tr  Perier  wrote  a  pamphlet  inveighing  against  the  iicandal  of 

•  Kin,  he  took  his  stand  upon   this,  among  other  gronnd^a,  that 

It  s^ijiiid  have  been  more  national  to  apply  only  to  (he  bankers  of 
Fr.mcf,  ,  ,  ,  Erect  fibove  the  mass  of  the  bourgeoisie,  bending  under 
:  ■'  higher  bourgeoisie  derived  tncrea^^ed  strength  and  opu- 

i  public  shame.     In  ihit*  point  of  view,  jt  is  manifest  that 

th*'  inv*iiion  wa«,  in  a  manner,  a  new  contrivance  alFi^rded  the  richest 
lo  rob  die  poorest,  Tn  the  long  runi  when  the  foreijeners  aftervvar^li 
departed  beyond  our  frontiers,  ihey  did  not,  perhapSt  carry  oQ[  with 

*  Uiftoire  d«  U  Heitttitr^tioit^  pir  an  fJoaiai«  d^£tit|  ? ol.  iii.,  pp*  04,  €6, 
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them  any  great  quantity  of  money ;  btit  the  amount  they  caused  to 
change  hands  was  enormous.  Thrust  by  the  chances  of  war  between 
the  great  capitalists  and  the  small  manufacturers,  between  the  bankers 
and  the  artisans,  between  daring  speculators  and  working  men,  they 
bestowed  on  the  former,  by  means  of  the  loan,  what  they  had  vio^ 
lendy  extorted  from  the  latter  by  way  of  taxation. 

Thus,  before  ever  the  bourgeoisie  was  installed  in  the  administration, 
the  principle  of  death  latent  within  it  had  been  already  indicated  to  the 
attentive  philosopher  by  the  first  material  result  of  the  invasion. 

If  the  reader  will  ponder  the  lines  I  have  just  written,  he  will  find 
they  contain  the  germ  of  the  whole  social  history  of  the  bourgeoisie : 
the  banking  interest  inthralling  industry  and  commerce ;  individual 
credit  profiting  the  strong,  injuring  the  weak  ;  in  a  word,  the  reign  of 
competition  tending  inevitably  to  overthrow  small  fortunes,  and  to  un- 
dermine those  of  the  middle  standard;  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  real  .financial  feudality,  or,  if  you  will,  an  oligarchy  of 
bankers.  Admirable  law  of  Providence,  which  set  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment side  by  side  with  the  crime,  made  the  very  selfishness  of  the 
bourgeoisie  engender  the  commencement  of  its  dissolution,  and  mingled 
with  the  shameful  causes  of  its  aggrandizement  the  indication  of  the 
causes  of  its  final  ruin ! 

But  a  system  of  things  with  which  the  passions  of  numbers  are  bound 
up,  does  not  come  to  naught  in  a  day,  whatever  be  the  vices  of  its  ori* 
gin.  Many  generations  are  oflen  insufficient  to  absorb  all  the  venom 
of  an  evil  principle.  Every  tyrannical  regime  may  be  likened  to  an  abyss 
which  can  be  filled  up  only  with  dead  bodies :  the  cruel  operation  pro- 
ceeds slowly  to  its  accomplishment,  for  the  abyss  is  profound. 

In  spite,  then,  of  some  not  very  prominent  signs  of  future  decay,  a 
long  dominion  was  promised,  in  1815,  to  this  unfeeling  reign  of  com- 
petition and  individualism.  Only,  that  dominion  required  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  its  roots  in  the  constitution 
of  society  ;  it  only  remained  for  it  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  political  do- 
main.    Individualism  below  summoned  liberalism  to  seat  itself  above. 

Accordingly,  from  1815  to  1830,  the  bourgeoisie  busied  itself  only 
with  completing  its  dominion.  To  turn  the  elective  system  to  its  own 
advantage,  to  seize  on  the  parliamentary  power  and  render  it  supreme 
af\er  having  achieved  its  conquest,  such  was  for  fifteen  years  the  work 
prosecuted  by  liberaliKm,  a  work  summarily  expressed  in  these  words: 
To  ENSLAVE  ROYALTY  WITHOUT  DESTROYiNO  IT.  Thus,  after  thosc  re- 
volutionists of  *93  had  passed  away,  who  had  trampled  on  political  tra- 
dition with  such  fierce  heroism;  after  the  reign  of  a  man,  who,  as  he 
could  date  only  from  himself,  had  essayed  to  silence  for  ever  the  anti- 
quated vociferation  of  the  assemblies,  uprose  once  more  unconquered 
tradition,  bringing  with  it  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  so  long  maintained 
against  royalty  by  the  etats-generaux  and  the  parliamentarians. 

How  many  novelties  had  the  natural  course  of  events  introduced 
into  this  old  quarrel !  The  field  of  battle  had  been  transformed;  the 
object  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  the  same ;  the  prize  of  victory  had 
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i  difTcreat  compleiion,  the  combatants  had  anmher  aspect.     What  of  j 
that  f     There  was  id  this  reviving:  eotiflict  eomelhing  which  events  had 
not  been  able  to  change — its  essential  nature. 

n. 

When  the  Bourbons  fell  in  1830^  many  and  yariotis  were  the  expla*. 
nationH  given  of  the  event* 

They  had  entered  France,  it  was  said,  floated  on  the  tide  of  inva* 
a  ion,  like  its  foam.  They  had  reodered  France  vassal  to  Europe,  and 
the  ink  was  not  dried  on  the  Lingers  of  their  ministers  from  signing^  the 
treaties  of  IH15,  They  had  brought  back  into  the  heart  of  a  sorrowing  1 
cottnUy  thoygaods  of  the  haughty  race  of  geniUshommfs,  and  thai 
grasping  and  encroaching  caste,  the  clergy »  They  had  begun  their 
career  with  proscriptions, and  the  shade  of  xMichel  Ney  rose  up  against 
them*  accusing  thetn  of  murder.  They  held  the  sword  suspended  ovef  , 
the  beads  of  the  purchasers  of  national  estaleSf  and  their  mere  presence 
Wfts  a  DeTer-ending  menace. 

Woe  to  him  who  should  declare  one  of  all  these  charges  unjust  I 
But  are  they  enough  lo  account  historically  for  the  part  played  by  ibd 
iMHitfeoisie  m  1?*:^0?     I  say  not. 

if  Loaia  XVIIL  dared  to  pick  up  his  crown  from  the  bloody  field  of  ' 
Waterloo;  if  he  re-entered  Paris,  surrounded  by  an  English,  Russian^  ' 
iDii  Prussian  staff;  if  he  did  not  blush  to  admit  in  the  Prince  Regent 
of  England  a  right  of  moral  suzerainty  over  the  heritage  of  Louis  XIV* 
and  of  Napoleon  ;  if  Wellington  was  through  him  Marshal  of  France; 
if,  while  he  was  trying  his  hand  at  royalty  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Baron 
too  MufBing,  a  foreigner,  was  made  governor  of  his  capital;  if  the 
Loovre  was  pillaged  by  the  Prussiana ;  if  Blucher,  in  a  fit  of  ragei 
cotild  talk  with  impunity  of  blowing  up  oor  edifices;  if  Alexander  waa 
regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  King  of  France,  because  he  bad  been 
eooient  with  making  the  bridges  built  in  remembrance  of  our  victoriea. 
echo  under  the  footsteps  of  his  army;  if  the  allies,  treating  with  tbia 
aUEie  King  of  France,  exacted,  and  were  accorded,  as  a  preliminary  to 
all  negotiation,  that  the  army  of  the  Loire  should  be  dissolved,  ao  that 
Fnoce  should  have  nothing  left  but  to  entreat  for  mercy  ;  lastly, — fof 
bng,  long, alas!  is  the  list  of  our  humiliations  in  those  days, — ^if  our  < 
enemie**  acfjtiired  by  the  tn?aly  of  November  the  right  not  only  of  re- 
ducing France  lo  her  last  limits,  hot  of  dismantling  her  fortifications, 
of  by  tiding  others  again&l  h**r  with  her  own  money,  of  watching  and 
eonirolbng  her  policy,  and  of  occupying  her  territory  for  five  years^-^ 
was  all  this  the  crime  solely  of  the  king,  the  princes  and  the  ministers? 
Why  had  the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  members  of  tha 
legislative  body,  refused  the  vanquished  Napoleon  that  sword  he  asked 
for  ai  a  simple  general  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  and  to  sava 
llie  coiLOlryv  or  die?  And  ivhy,  when  the  first  gleam  of  the  enemies* 
walcbiree  waa  seen,  why  did  not  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  siir  up  tha 
pf^pti*  ao  prompt  to  fight,  and  rush,  itself,  to  arms,  turning  desperately 
lo  bay^  iiko  ibe  glorious  monks  of  Saragossaf     But  no;  all  the  gates  of 
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the  town  were  thrown  open ;  and  there  were  shouts  of  joy  in  all  the 
streets;  and  there  were  dances  in  the  public  gardens;  and  in  all  the 
theatres,  for  several  months,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  frequent  the 
theatres  hailed  in  Alexander  the  demigod  of  the  invasion!  Hear  it 
again:  "The  shopkeepers  increased  their  usual  receipts  tenfold. 
From  1615  date  most  of  the  shopkeeping  fortunes  of  the  capital."     A 

groof  that  the  bourgeoisie  had  no  thought  in  IbdO  of  punishing  the 
iourbons  as  princes  brought  into  France  by  the  stranger,  is,  that  it  se- 
lected to  fill  the  throne  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans.  And  how  had  the 
Due  d'Orleans  entered  France  ?  Was  not  he  too  found  in  the  rear  of 
the  invasion?  Let  us  deal  justice  and  truth  to  all.  Had  the  bour- 
geoisie taken  upon  it  in  1830  to  exact  expiation  of  the  crown  for  the 
events  of  1815,  then  I  say  it  would  have  taken  vengeance  on  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  crimes  of  which  it  was  itself  the  accomplice. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  It  was  the  people  who  remembered.* 
Could  the  bourgeoisie  with  any  more  show  of  reason  fall  upon  the 
order  of  gentiUhommea  ?  I  have  noticed  that  Louis  XVIIL  committed 
in  1814  the  mistake  of  professing  too  open  a  regard  for  ancient  names; 
but  he  had  made  haste  to  correct  that  error  in  1815.  Do  we  not  find 
in  the  first  ministerial  list  of  the  latter  epoch,  along  with  the  name  of 
Talleyrand  de  Perifford,  that  of  Pasquier,  belonging  to  the  nobfesae  de 
robe,  and  those  still  less  aristocratic  of  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  Fouche,  and 
Louis  ?  Did  M.  Decazes,  who  was  so  long  the  soul  of  the  government 
of  the  Restoration,  owe  his  influence  to  his  parchments?  Were  not 
MM.  de  Villele,  de  Corbiere,  and  de  Peyronnet,  who  filled  with  their 
existence  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration,  were  they  not  almost  novi 
homines?  That  the  higher  bourgeoisie  felt  a  very  lively  repugnance 
for  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  that  it  pursued  the  former  with  its 
jealous  passions,  under  the  war-cry  of  equality,  and  the  latter  with  its 

*  Here  is  a  spedmen  of  the  terms  in  which  M.  Villemain,  who  has  been  minister 
since  1830,  congratalated  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  his  tictory  of  1814,  and  that  ill 
ftill  Academy,  April  21,  1814. 

<<  At  a  time  when  all  hearts  are  preoccupied  by  this  august  presence,  I  have  need  to 
entreat  indulgence  and  pardon  for  the  interruption  I  am  about  to  occasion.  How  great 
is  the  contrast  between  so  feeble  a  literary  interest  and  an  audience  such  as  thisr  Did 
the  Princes  of  the  North,  who  came  to  mingle  in  these  meetings  in  times  past,  foresee 
that  their  descendants  Would  one  day  be  led  to  them  by  the  result  of  wart  Such  are 
the  revolutions  of  empires.  But  the  power  of  the  arts  over  generous  souls  does  not 
change.  Before  the  image  of  the  arts  monarchs  in  arms  pause  like  monarchs  on  a 
Journey.  They  respect  it  in  our  monuments,  in  the  genius  of  our  writers,  and  in  the 
vaat  renown  of  our  savants.  Eloquence,  or  rather  history,  will  celebrate  this  literary 
urbanity,  when  it  comes  to  tell  of  this  war  without  ambition,  this  inviolable  and  disin- 
terested league,  this  royal  sacrifice  of  the  most  cherished  feelings  immolated  to  the 
repose  of  nations,  and  to  a  sort  of  European  patriotism.  The  valiant  heir  of  Frederick 
has  proved  to  us  that  the  chances  of  arms  do  not  cast  down  a  genuine  king  frotn  the 
throne ;  that  he  always  rises  again  nobly,  borne  up  on  his  people*8  arms,  and  remains 
invincible  because  he  is  loved.  Alexander's  magnanimity  sets  before  our  eyes  one  of 
those  antique  souls  passionately  athirst  for  glory.  His  power  and  his  youth  are  war- 
rants for  the  long  peace  of  Europe.  His  heroism,  purified  by  the  light  of  modern  civiU« 
cation,  seems  worthy  of  perpetuating  its  empire,  worthy  of  renewing  and  still  mora 
embellishing  the  image  of  the  philosophical  monarch  presented  by  Marcus  Aurelius,— 
of  displaying,  in  fine,  on  the  throne,  the  armed  wisoom  of  a  power,  vast  as  its  owa 
tipiratioof  for  th«  wel&rt  of  the  world.'* 
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_  ittcism,  while  cryrnnr  up  liberty  of  conscience,  and  ibe  inde- 

p^dence  of  Uie  cirii  power,  is  beyond  all  manner  of  doubts  Only  it 
vemM  never  have  incurrtrd  the  risks  of  a  revoluiiun  bad  il  iooked  for- 
liurt!  to  nothing  else  ihan  securing  the  iriuniph  of  iib  sct^pUcistn  and  its 
Tsnily. 

As  for  the  cruellies  so  lieovily  charjcjed  upon  Louis  XVIIL,  il  must 
be  owned  that  il  is  chiefly  to  circumstances  they  owe  the  character  they 
havt?  preserved  in  history* 

►•  Al  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,"*  says  an  historian  of  the  Restora* 
ibn*  *•  Ney  su-pped  inro  a  hackney-coach,  dressed  in  a  blue-frock*  He 
had  »ent  to  aiik  M*  de  Semonvdle  for  a  bottlt^  of  Bordeaux  and  had 
nk  IL  The  grand  referendary  accompanied  tlie  marshal  to  the 
^DOftchi  the  cure  of  8i,  Sulpice  was  by  his  side,  and  two  officers  of  gen- 
dannerte  on  the  box.  The  dismal  party  crossed  the  Luxembourg^gar* 
dens  on  the  observatory  side*  On  passing  the  iron  gate  it  turned  to 
the  left  nnd  hnlted  fifty  paces  further  on  under  the  wall  of  the  avenue. 
The  coach  having  stopped,  the  marshal  stepped  out  nimbly,  and  stand- 
ing eight  puces  from  the  wnlt,  said  to  the  officer,  *  Is  this  the  place 
til r^ — ■*  Yes,  monsieur  le  muTechal/  Ney  then  took  oS'  his  hat  witjj 
bia  left  hand,  laid  hia  right  on  his  heart,  and  addressing  the  soldieraj 
cried  otu,  *  Conuades,  hre  on  rne/  The  officer  gave  the  signal  to  fir 
and  NVy  fell  without  making  any  motion*" 

What  strikes  us  above  all   in  this  horrible  execution  is  its  gloomy" 
iecfocy  and  want  of  solemolty*     The  muiiiiude  was  not  there  at  the- 
last  luonient^  it  had  been  deceived,  and  wns  assembled  in  the  plain  of 
Grpn**llp,     Michel  Ney,  Marshal  of  France,  Prince  of  Moskowa,  Duke 
r  1^0,  is  shot  in  a  lonely  silent  ^pot,  al  the  fool  of  a  wall,  b^ 

?.  iio  skulk   from  observation t  by  order  of  a  governinfOt  afro 

of  UJ^  own  violence.     This  explains  wiiy  it  was  thai  the  first  crueltiet^ 
of  the  Restoration   left  traces  stamped  in  fire  on  men's  hearts,     Ney  J 
had  turned  against  Louis  XVllL  the  sword  he  had  received  from  hin 
to  defrnd  hitn  in  1814  :  there  is  no  question  of  that.     It  is  true  he  wa 
under  the  s^fr guard  of  a  capitulation  ;    but  the  vengeance  of  reaction  ia 
nm  to  be  stopped  by  such  slight  considerations  as  this.     To  kdl  one'i 
pnemies  had  been  no  novelty  for  half  a  century :  *ii;J  had  weaned  th#j 
ext^uiioner,     BtJl  the  necessities  of  a  situation   without  parallel  ac« 
counted  for,  and  more  than  excused  the  blows  struck  by  the  Revolu- 
tion:  ilie  Kound  of  the  axe  was  lost  in  'y:i  in  the  clamours  of  the  foruim^ 
itid  in  th*«  universal  uproar.     Here  there  was  nothing  of  the  kinds^ 
r^  -ned  in  cold  blood,  and  a  whole  nation  kept  silence  roundd 

t:  .i»     Be  it  as  it  may,  if  the  bourgeoisie  was  indignanttl 

1!  i  luu  was  nsstuediy  disinterested  ;  since  Ney  and  Labedoyera  ( 

4i'  iiis  of  an   idea  combated  and  vaiKjuisbed  with  the  aid  of  the - 

sic  itself;  since  they  died  victims  of  the  Empire, — victims  ofj 
drcd  Days.     Napoleon  bad  caused  the  Due  d'Enghien  to  h&i 
ilioi  in  tbip  trencbea  of  Viocennea,    Louis  XVII L  paid  Napoleon  back] 

•  ETiitotrv  il«  Il  KeatattrstiQDj  par  aa  HomiP<t  d*£t&t,  p*  404, 
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murder  for  murder, — a  kind  of  emulation  most  worthy  of  the  masters  of 
the  earth !  But  that  is  all.  Did  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  revolution  of  July,  when  it  was  all  powerful,  impose  on  its  king  the 
duty  of  restoring  the  name,  fame,  and  memory  of  Ney  ?  And  why  did 
it  not  ?• 

I  come  to  another  point,  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of  national 
property.  This  was  a  more  serious  question  for  the  bourgeoisie,  for 
it  was  no  mere  affair  of  sentiment  and  humanity:  accordingly  care  was 
taken  not  to  alarm  men's  interests  on  this  score.  Louis  aVIII.,  who 
committed  so  many  blunders^  at  least  did  not  commit  this  one.  He 
affirmed  in  his  declaration  of  Saint  Omer  that  the  purchasers  of  na- 
tional property  should  never  be  molested.  What  do  I  say?  Did  the 
chamber  of  1815,  intoxicated  as  it  was  with  aristocracy,  ever  carry  the 
audacity  of  its  counter-revolutionary  passions  to  that  length  ?  Recol- 
lect the  law  on  seditious  cries:  the  6th  article  of  that  law  provided  a 
penalty  against  every  expression  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  possessors  of 
national  property.  **  Wherefore  this  measure  ?"  exclaimed  the  Vicomte 
de  Chateaubriand  on  this  occasion  before  the  assembled  peers.  **  Why 
impose  a  silence,  which  would  be  broken,  if  not  by  men,  yet  by  the 
very  stones  that  serve  as  landmarks  to  the  patrimonies  whose  posses- 
aors  it  is  intended  to  re*assure?"  Words  of  rash  daring;  but  not  all 
Chateaubriand's  eloquence  could  give  effect  to  their  hardihood,  even  at 
a  momenl  when  the  counter-revolution  showed  itself  daring  to  inso- 
lence !  If,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of  national  pro- 
perty were  so  oden  invoked  in  the  polemics  of  liberalism,  it  was  be- 
cause they  furnished  that  insincere  system  with  a  serviceable  weapon. 
And  if  the  miliiard  granted  the  emigrants  be  held  up  to  me  in  objec- 
tion, my  answer  is,  that  this  counter-revolutionary  act  was  not  passed 
till  after  the  election  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  regicide,  not  till  after 
the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  mon- 
archy driven  to  extremities,  determined  at  last  to  dare  all  against  its 
enemies,  clearly  perceiving  that  its  enemies  would  dare  all  against  it. 

*  At  the  Tery  moment  I  write  theie  linea,  this  day,  May  7,  1841,  the  journals  an- 
nounce the  determination  iust  come  to  by  the  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  to  take  his  seat  in 
tiiat  assembly  which  Toted  almost  unanimously  for  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the  Ia«t 
letter,  explaining  the  motives  to  this  determination,  I  find  what  follows : 

«  The  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Strafford  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
till  afler  he  had  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  sentence  unjustly  passed  on  his  father  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

**  Less  fortunate  than  he,  or  less  efficiently  seconded  by  circumstances,  and  by  the 
State  of  our  laws,  I  have  not  been  able  completely  to  succeed  in  the  accomplishineBt 
of  a  religious  duty,  which  I  have,  nevertheless,  pursued  without  relaxation,  and  by  tU 
the  means  ih  my  power  since  1831. 

**  My  efforts  with  the  different  ministries  which  have  succeeded  each  other  duirinf 
that  space  of  time,  have  been  always  frustrated  by  exceptions  to  my  locut  in  curia, 
drawn  partly  from  the  lacunie  of  our  code  in  matters  of  revision,  partly  also  firom  the 
inconveniences  with  regard  to  the  public  security  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
erocation  of  certain  reminiscences  which  passion  would  not  fail  to  fasten  upon 

«  What  shall  I  say  to  you  f  I  have  been  fighting  thus  without  success  these  tea 
years  past  I" 

This  is  what  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  bad  in  store  for  the  memory  of 
Marshal  Ney! 
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B«aidet«  be  it  well  observed,  if  the  millmrd  of  indemnity  was  a  Tirttial 
condemnation  of  ihe  pnnciples  of  ^bO,  il  was  no  less  a  gtmrantee  oiFered 
la  Xhe  owa^m  of  nauonal  estates,  since  it  was  ihe  price  for  which  they 
wert  gT«nti*d  security.  This  indemoity  being  paid,  the  possesaors  of 
the  property  in  question  were  definitively  protected  from  all  hostile  pro» 
ceeding^s;  and  those  who  had  most  reason  lo  complain  were  ail  thos^ 
poor  artisans,  all  those  workmen^  all  those  children  of  the  people,  frotn 
vtbom  the  emigration  had  levied  its  impc^t,  though  tbey  had  never  beeQ 
ptnaker?  of  its  rpoils* 

Beturnin^  then  lo  what  1  have  aimed  at  proving,  I  repeat  that  the 
struggle  which  began  in  1815,  and  which  was  to  terminate  in  the  revo* 
lution  of  l^M),  wm  but  the  continuation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bourr 
geoisie,  of  the  struggle  which  the  etats  generaux  had  maintained  pre<#^ 
fiou^ly  to  1789  agninst  the  monarchical  priQcipLef  though  wiihoui  cclatt 
Without  vigour*  and  without  continuity. 

Can  society  ha v€  two  heads?  Is  sovereignly  divisible?  Is  tber« 
not  between  government  by  a  king,  and  government  by  an  assembly,  ^ 
gulf  which  every  day  lends  lo  make  deeper  and  wider?  And  whereveti 
this  dualism  exisiSf  is  not  the  nation  doomed  to  tluciuate  miserably  be* 
tweeu  a  HHh  of  August  and  an  IWth  Brumaire?  This  question  was 
presumed  to  Louie  XVllL  on  the  day  he  seated  himself  on  the  thronei 
as  It  had  been  to  Bonaparte  during  the  Hundred  Days;  and  as  the 
social  strength  was  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie,  it  was  natural  thai 
the  question  should  be  decided  in  its  favour*  The  obstacles  with  which 
royalty  had  lo  contend  during  the  Restoration,  the  countless  feelings  of 
haired  that  gathered  in  its  way,  the  tempests  thai  assailed,  the  sort  of 
popular  earthquake  that  overthrew  it  in  1830,  all  these  had  no  more 
»enoutf  cau«e. 

Had  it  even  been  possible  to  create  a  mediating  power  between  the 
crown,  and  the  chamber!  But  the  right  of  entail  having  been  for  ever 
abciiished*  the  division  of  patrimonies  having  become  an  inevitable  facti 
the  aristocracy  having  been  thrice  vanquished,  what  availed  a  peerage? 
That  of  1^*1 5  represented  but  a  heapot  ruins, and  was  in  reality  but  ihe 
living  hiaTory  of  a  i|uarier  of  a  century  of  treacheries.  So  little  account 
wsm  made  of  it*  thai  Louis  XVI I L,  for  instance,  regarded  it  simply  as 
t  means  ^* of  putting  a  ring  on  ihtfingtr  of  peopk  of  hU  household 
tm  the  birth  of  tknr  etdtst  son  a."  The  fact  is*  that  the  personal  com- 
|iQefiion  of  the  peerage  was  recast  in  1BI5  without  scruple  and  without 
ijutme*  Peers  of  France  were  broken,  and  oihera  were  created  ;  the 
T  '  *'  :  jer  became  a  mode  of  recompense  or  a  prize  held  out  to  the 
I  Lcera  of  the  royal  household.     And  after  this  M*  de  Talleyrand 

iaurird  himself  a  great  statesman  for  having  caused  such  a  peerage  to 
|m<  4  f-  c  I M  red  he  red  i  ta  ry  I     W  hat  po  ve  r  ty  of  views!     When  Lord  C  hes- 
^ofi  was  setting  out  to  visit  the  diflerent  courts  of  Europe,  his 
J  J  to  him*  "Go,  my  son,  go  and  see  the  sort  of  men  by  whoia 

d^c  world  is  governed!^**     i  comprehend  this  disdain. 
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^  ■■ying  wn»  not  Lord  Che«ter(ield,  but  OsenaUerno,  Chuncellor 
tA*UB  AiloJphui  Qud  Chrisuiii*    **  Ij  oii  aii,  Yidc  quum  miitimi 
-dii9/  '^Tratuiator. 
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Yes,  before  ever  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was  in  full  ope- 
ration, the  leading  feature  of  the  case  was  the  necessary  rivalry  of  these 
two  powers,  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  And  see  the  kind  of  circum- 
stances that  announce  and  prepare  the  struggle.  When  the  elections 
begin,  two  men  are  found  dividing  the  ministerial  power  between  themy 
Talleyrand  and  Fouche:  the  latter,  able,  shrewd,  a  practised  master 
of  intrigue,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  versed  in 
the  art  of  dealing  with  impure  implements ;  the  other  as  devoid  of 
intellectual  as  of  moral  worth,  but  passing  for  a  grand  Beigneur  with- 
out prejudices,  and  enjoying  an  immense  reputation  as  a  statesman, 
because  baseness  has  its  triumphs,  which  every  vulgar  mind  confounds 
with  those  of  talent.  The  antagonism  between  these  two  men  is  glar- 
ing; every  one  sees  this,  every  one  says  this,  and  it  seems  that  this 
will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  ministry  will  be  wrecked.  But  no: 
the  ministry  is  about  to  be  dissolved,  but  its  dissolution  will  be  the  fir^t 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bourgeois  interests,  and  of  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  elective  principle. 

We  know  what  had  rendered  Fouche  necessary  as  a  minister:  con- 
sequently he  could  only  fall  to  make  way  for  another  man,  capable  like 
himself  of  representing  in  the  government  the  interests  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  bourgeoisie.  Those  who  have  assigned  no  other  cause  fot 
the  extraordinary  fortune  of  M.  Decazes  than  the  afTection  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  appear  to  me  not  to  have  dived  to  the  bottom  of  this  subject. 
M.  Decazes  was  of  plebeian  origin :  no  tie  could  have  attached  him 
to  a  regimen  of  grand  seigneurs.  He  loved  money,  and  knew  its 
value:  he  loved  power, and  comprehended  the  conditions  of  its  tenure. 
He  possessed  sagacity,  suppleness,  activity,  scepticism,  subaltern  am- 
bition, every  quality  positive  and  negative  to  enable  him  to  know  and 
to  make  him  subservient  to  the  side  that  was  the  stronger.  Liberalism, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  lacking  in  elevation,  could  not  find  a  truer  personifi- 
cation.    M.  Decazes  was  Fouche  softened  down. 

This  is  precisely  what  rendered  Decazes  fit,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  supersede  Fouche.  Again,  he  had  said,  in  speaking  of  Napo- 
leon's astonishing  march  on  Paris  on  the  20th  of  March,  "Legitimacy 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  dint  of  hard  running ;"  and  independently  oif 
this  profession  of  faith,  the  ro3*alists  preferred  him  to  the  Ducd'Otrante, 
because  he  at  least  did  not  carry  the  smell  of  blood  on  his  clothes. 

M.  Decazes  was  carried  in  this  way  to  the  summit  of  public  honors, 
and  Fouche  fell  from  power,  leaving  behind  a  successor  worthy  of  him. 
Louis  XVin.'s  liking  for  the  new  minister  served  his  fortunes,  but  does 
not  singly  account  for  them.  M.  Decazes  was  a  liberal;  that  was  his 
strength.  The  time  of  favourites  was  passed,  and  if  M.  Decazes  had 
been  backed  by  nothing  else  than  the  royal  affection,  which  is  won  and 
kept  by  flattery,  his  influence,  like  that  of  M.  de  Blacas,  would  never 
have  extended  beyond  the  government  of  the  antechamber. 

But  by  the  side  of  this  singular  fact,  the  sudden  elevation  of  M.  De- 
cazes, stands  another  no  less  characteristic,  the  fall  of  the  Talleyrand 
ministry.     Why  did  that  ministry  break  down?    Because  the  result  of 
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ihfi  first  cl^ciioni  foretold  a  chamber  hostile  to  ft.    M-  de  Talleyrand 
fearing^  too  vehement  an  oppositior*,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  and 
a&ked  him  if  thr*  cabinet  might  count  fully  on  the  support  of  thecFOwnl 
in  the  approaching  contest*   Louis  XVllf.,  long  jealous  of  the  prmce'^j 
Ifpatttioci,  appeared  offended  at  the  arrogance  of  his  alarm,  and  to  ihai 
fftftt  m^tonishment  of  the  whole  coyniry  dissolved  the  ministry,  leaving  I 
I  be  destinies  of  royalty  in  France  to  fall  into  the  feeble  hands  of  the  I 
Doc  de  Hicbelieu.   Arc  not  these  very  remarkable  facts  ?   A  bourgeois, 
a  liberal,  M.  Decazes  becoming  the  head  of  the  royalist  government |^ 
tbc  firM  ministry  of  the  Resloratrnn  overthrown  by  the  mere  approach. 
of  the  cbamber,  and  in  a  manner  by  the  shadow  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciples; this  victory  achieved  on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  does  not  all  this 
strike  one  as  a  revelation  of  that  force,  of  which  the  fifteen  years  of 
ibe  Bescoratton  were  to  be  but  the  complete  development  in  a  politicftl 
respect  ? 

So  fully  alive  were  the  most  intelligent  royalists  to  the  invincibb- 
force  of  the  elective  principle^  considered  as  a  means  of  aggrandizing  J 
ihe  boargeoisie,  that  some  of  them  made  incredible  efforts  to  keep  I 
Fonche  in  the  ministry  until  the  assembling  of  the  deputies:  witness  J 
M.  de  Vitrotles,  whose  constant  cry  was,  ** Before  dismissing  Fouch§t4 
wnil  for  the  chamber," 

Bui  here  is  something  more  significant  still.  The  elections  are  ended ; 
thp  chamber  assembles.  Those  who  have  reflected  on  the  character  of 
all  reactions  know  why  this  chamber  would  naturally  call  itself  exclii* 
sivfiy  royalist.  They  talked  of  nothing  in  it  but  the  king:  fidelity  to 
ihe  king  was  the  virtue  of  the  day;  were  we  to  rely  on  the  official 
kfigiiage  of  the  chamber,  never  had  France  been  more  comp!etely 
momrchical ;  and  nothing  could  equal  the  enthusiasm  that  hurst  forth 
ID  the  nesembly  when  M.  de  V'aublanc  pronounced  these  words;  **The 
Tmmrnie  majority  of  the  chamber  holds  fast  by  its  king/*  But  what! 
It  is  by  a  aeries  of  sharp  attacks  on  royalty  that  this  chamber,  so  emi- 
nently royalist,  commences  its  proceedings.  The  first  bill*  (projet  de 
Im),  presented  to  the  chamber  by  the  gttrdedeM  $ctaux  fa  receivea  with 
tnany  indications  of  dissatisfaction,  and  is  passed  only  with  modiHcalions 
that  completely  destroy  its  original  character.  A  broad  and  striking 
assertion  this  of  the  right  of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  assembly! 
And  frofii  that  moment  how  ardently  was  an  opportunity  sought  to 
ctcrcisf  that  initiative  I  Whether  the  question  regarded  the  law  upon 
tbe  soipension  of  individual  liberty,  presented  by  M.  Deeazes,  or  that 
on  jonsdictions  presented  by  thts  Due  de  Feltre,  the  chamber  thinks 
ilwlf  called  on  nut  only  to  rectify  the  handiwork  of  the  ministers,  but 
K»  make  it  over  again*  A  lone  it  fills  the  political  stage ;  alone  it  governs- 
W«t  there  ever  seen  since  the  Convention  an  apaernbly  more  violent, 
oMfe  Jmperiouj.  more  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  its  own  rights  T  It 
leifne  ibil  ihe  king  proposes  to  have  the  ordinance  of  the  2^41  h  of  July 
legdiaed,  whicb  limited  royalist  vengeance  to  nineteen  heads  of  note 
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given  up  to  the  tribunals,  and  to  thirty-eight  persons  sentenced  to  ban- 
ishment. At  this  news  the  rage  of  the  chamber  rises  to  its  highest 
pitch,  and  lest  the  act  of  amnesty  should  be  too  indulgent,  it  takes  the 
initiative  into  its  own  hands,  thus  usurping  the  most  personal  of  all 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
overbearing  ?  And  what  act  of  sovereignly  could  be  more  peremptory 
than  that  motion  of  IVL  de  Labourdonnaye's,  which  proscribed  at  one 
blow  all  the  marshals,  all  the  generals,  all  the  prefects,  all  the  high 
functionaries  implicated  in  Bonaparte's  return  ;  which  struck  at  all  the 
regicide  signers  of  the  acle  additionnei ;  which  excluded  for  ever  from 
the  soil  of  France  all  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family ;  which 
doomed  the  properly  of  so  great  a  number  of  citizens  to  sequestration; 
which  in  a  word  made  the  judicial  power  a  dependence  on  the  legisla- 
tive !  Nevertheless  the  assembly  sanctioned  this  great  usurpation  in 
the  very  teeth  of  the  king's  formal  announcement  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  proscription  of  the  regicides. 

It  has  been  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  sincere  in  this ;  that  in 
his  heart  he  abhorred  the  regicides,  and  only  made  a  show  of  protect- 
ing them,  in  order  to  shift  off  upon  the  chamber  the  odium  of  the  pro- 
scription. Be  it  so.  But  he  had  declared  himself  openly  and  con- 
spicuously, and  his  ministers  contested  the  projects  of  the  chamber  in 
his  name  with  extreme  energy.  What  must  have  been  the  effect  on 
public  opinion  of  a  struggle  so  violently  displayed,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  secret  thoughts  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  combatants!  The 
Due  de  Richelieu  addressed  these  words  one  day  to  the  chamber: 
'*  The  king  has  caused  himself  to  be  made  acquainted  with  yoOr  va- 
rious propositions  and  your  useful  deliberations.  The  will  of  Louis 
XVF.  is  always  present  to  his  thoughts;"  and  the  chamber  on  hearing 
these  words  remains  mute  and  motionless ;  threatening  looks  lour  on 
every  face;  and  the  ministry  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  long  nego- 
tiations to  bend  the  obstinacy  of  the  assembly.  The  chamber  consents 
at  last  to  reject  the  sanguinary  categories  of  M.  de  Labourdonnaye; 
but  it  abides  by  the  banishment  of  the  regicides,  after  cheering  the  fac- 
tiously  royalist  cry  uttered  by  M.  de  Bethisy,  "  Vive  le  roi  quand 
meme !"  Quand  mime!  The  antagonism  of  the  two  principles  broke 
out  even  in  the  ardent  royalism  of  the  assembly. 

This  is  not  all:  the  law  of  elections  is  presented  to  the  assembly. 
Two  systems  suggest  themselves;  the  one  creating  an  electoral  college 
in  each  canton,  and  giving  the  king  the  power  of  annexing  to  each 
electoral  college,  juges  de  paix,  mayors,  vicars-general,  proviseurs, 
cures,  &c. ;  the  other  establishing  election  in  two  degrees,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rich.  The  alternative  is  formidable.  If  the  first  system 
prevails,  the  crown  has  a  hold  on  the  elections;  it  is  placed  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing.  If  the  second  system  triumphs,  the  crown  is  undone ; 
the  sway  of  the  parliament  has  no  longer  any  counterpoise;  the  une- 
.qual  duel  between  Pym  and  Charles  I.,  between  Robespierre  and  Louis 
XVI.,  between  Lafayette  and  Bonaparte,  will  be  revived  and  continued; 
royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.     Well  then,  the  system  fatal  to 
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mynhy  h  that  which  finds  fa  tout  in  the  ultm-rotfalht  chjxmhef  o(  1S16«  i 
What  a  theme  for  metlkation  !  1 

Thm  this  chamber  aimed  its  blows  at  the  mlEiislry,  and  not  at  thai 
crown;  thai  it  proclaimed  the  omnipotpnctf  of  parliament  from  consi- 1 
jirmtiona  of  tactics,  not  on  principle ;  that  it  was  beni  on  making  thor  j 
dectlve  pott'er  an  irresistible  lerer,  solely  because  it  was  then  in  ita  J 
own  hands; — all  ibis  is  possible.  And  what  does  this  prove,  except] 
ihat  great  eveotsare  obedient  to  laws  that  baffle  the  tricks  of  selfishnes*  J 
and  ill  the  slrateg^y  of  the  passions  ?  What  matters  ii  to  history  whmtl 
the  chamhf?r  of  lb  15  intended  f  What  it  did  is  ail  that  is  to  the  pur*»i 
pos«?-  Now,  it  professed  the  dogma  of  the  Qbsolute  sov^ereigniy  of  as- J 
sembltes,  and  it  was  h  ihai  unconsciously  laid  down  the  premises  oEJ 
the  BylJogismi  from  which,  after  tifteen  years  of  coaflictt  1830  drew  ihe] 
cmi  elusion.  J 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  reTolution  of  July  was  comprised  bodil/  1 
in  that  famous  ordinance  which  dissolved  the  impracHrttbk  charaher,    i 

By  the  ordinaoce  of  the  5th  of  November,  however,  Lotxis  XVUL  j 
did  byt  appeal  lo  new  elections,  and  to  a  new  electoral  system*  Essen^  I 
tially  this  was  to  esiahliah  in  favour  of  royalty  that  riehl  of  dissolving] 
the  chamber,  which  is  recognised  and  praciised  in  England;  a  righu 
prolectjvtf  of  the  crown,  and  in  which  there  was  surely  nothing  exoNi 
bitaat,  since  it  had  not  prevented  the  second  Stuart  from  dying  on  th©| 
scafibldl  What,  nevertheless,  was  the  impression  produced  by  thiij 
eminenily  monarchical  act?  Those  who  were  called  the  ijitni-reyalhtM^ 
were  struck  with  consternation;  those  who  were  called  the  liberals  ap^J 
plaoded.  The  reverse  is  what  should  have  mken  place  had  iher#] 
really  been  in  France  friends  of  the  monarchy  on  the  one  side,  and] 
friends  of  liberty  on  the  other*  But  no:  the  ultra-royalists  execrttied] 
the  ordinance  of  the  5ih  of  November,  because  it  broke  up  a  chamberJ 
iti  which  they  bore  swny, — thus  sacrificing  to  a  temporary  advantage] 
of  poeiiion  all  the  principles  of  monarchy :  and  the  liberals  welcomed  J 
this  same  ordinance  with  exultation,  because  the  parliamentary  poweij 
it  aoiote  did  not  yet  belong  lo  themselves, — thus  sacrificing  to  a  teiiipo«4 
mrf  id  vantage  of  position  all  the  principles  of  liberty,  | 

The  truth  of  the  maUer  ts»  that  words  did  not  in  ihis  case  tally  wiiJiJ 
the  ideas  they  ostensibly  imphed.  Under  the  denominations  of  libi^} 
rat§  ftod  rot/fMs(§,  interests  were  concealed  that  were  in  reality  neitbepi 
tbcsse  of  libt*rty  nor  those  of  monarchy,  J 

The  actual  division  ejiisting  in  France  was  this-  One  party  desiredl 
thil  the  niiiion  should  be  agrtcullural;  that  cnttivmion  on  a  large  scal#| 
ihould  be  re-esiablishedt  and  the  system  of  large  proprieiorship  recon-1 
by  means  of  entails  and  the  right  of  primogeniture;  that  thej 
should  be  indemnified  out  of  the  forests  of  the  slate;  that  thai 
trmtire  cent raltzai ton  should  be  abolisht^d  ;  that  the  cotimry  ml 
m\4  be  brought  back  to  that  aristocratic  regimen  of  which  iheJ 
',  aided  by  the  kings*  had  overthrown  the  foundations.  Th«l 
V  fnte named  diametrical iy  opposite  notions.  The  formeF^ 
tkm  consisted  in  general  of  rrmhV^/jowmicii  emigrants,  dignitaries  of 
tile  cliurch,  and  scions  of  ancient  families  r  ihey  consiiiuted  what  should 
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bare  been  called  the  feudal  party.  To  the  second  class  belonged  sods 
of  parliamentarians,  bankers,  manafacturers,  traders,  holders  of  national 
properly,  physicians,  lawyers,  the  bourgeoisie. 

Looking  then  to  the  substance  of  things  and  not  to  mere  words, 
the  struggle  was  one  simply  between  feudal  ideas  and  bourgeois  in- 
teresls.  Now  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  waged  such  fierce  war 
on  monarchical  centralization,  through  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Comte  de 
Soissons,  Montmorency,  and  Cinq  Mare,  were  assuredly  not  more  roy- 
alist than  the  sons  of  those  who  had  so  violently  shaken  thrones  by 
means  of  the  jansenists,  the  magistracy,  and  the  philosophere.  Roy- 
alty was  in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  party,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  bour- 
geois party,  an  instrument  rather  than  a  principle.  When,  therefore* 
royalty  lent  its  support  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  feudal  party  was  obliged 
to  intrench  itself  behind  the  power  of  parliament,  and  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  public  immunities:  and  when,  on  the  other  band,  it  lent  itself 
to  the  views  and  passions  of  the  feudal  party,  it  was  then  the  turn  of 
the  bourgeoisie  to  attack  the  throne  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Thus  we 
account  for  the  contradictions  and  anomalies  that  make  up  the  political 
movement  of  the  Restoration. 

In  lb  Hi  the  bourgeoisie  might  almost  consider  itself  seated  on  the 
throne  beside  Louis  XVIIL,  whose  mind  it  swayed  through  M.  De- 
eazes.  Those  who  were  called  ultra-royalists,  began,  therefore,  to  wear 
down  the  royal  power,  and  they  all  graduated  as  doctore  of  liberalism. 
Here  you  had  M.  de  Vilkle  complaining  of  the  unconstitutional  infla- 
ence  of  the  king  over  the  elections  of  the  Pas  de  Calais:  there,  MM. 
de  Castelbnjac  and  de  Labourdonnaye  haranguing  from  the  tribune  in 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the  individual.  Who  bat 
remembers  the  petition  of  Mademoiselle  Robert,  and  the  stormy  discus- 
sions it  gave  rise  to?  What!  they  had  dared  to  visit  M.  Robert  with 
arbitrary  arrest!  They  had  gone  the  length  of  suppressing  his  journal! 
But  what  was  to  become  of  the  li^rty  of  the  press,  if  it  were  compe- 
tent to  the  executive  to  deal  it  such  tremendous  blows?  What  perils 
hung  over  society,  if  autocracy  were  allowed  such  elastic  power  of  ex- 
tension ?  This  was  the  sort  of  language  held  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other,  and  by  whom  ?  By  the  tJira-royalisla.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  excessive  rigour  with  which  M.  Robert  was  treated, 
was  occasioned  by  a  pamphlet  said  to  have  issued  from  his  press,  and 
in  which  the  majesty  of  the  crown  was  dragged  through  the  mire. 

The  part  played  by  the  liberals  during  this  time  was  as  follows:  M. 
Decazes  prepared,  presented  to  the  chamber,  supported,  and  made  his 
friends  support,  the  system  of  the  censorahip,  preventive  arrests,  and 
exceptional  laws.  M.  Villemain  kept  up  a  restless  watch  over  the  press, 
and  suppressed  journals  with  ofT-hand  flippancy.  M.  Royer  Collard, 
who  did  not  pass  for  an  ultra-royalist,  declared  strongly  for  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  royal  authority,  and  replied  in  these  terms  to  M.  Castel- 
bnjac, on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ''The  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  or  mistaken,  that  wherever  there  are  parties,  public  joor- 
nals  cease  to  be  the  organs  of  individual  opinions ;  that  pledged  as  they 
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•re  to  the  several  interests  that  command  ibem,  serving  as  insirumenit 
of  tbeir  policy,  and  as  the  field  of  iheir  battles,  their  Jiberiy  is  but  iht , 
liberty  of  raging  partiea," 

The  law  of  election  of  February  5,  IN  17,  was  passed,  establishing  i 
deparlmcntal  election  of  a  single  degree,  and  fixings  the  electoral  qiiali- 
ficaiion  at  the  annual  contribution  of  i^OO  francs.     Btaiisiics  published 
by  ifa*  ministry  show  that  the  number  of  citizens  paying  ;}(KI  francs  of] 
taxes,  patents  included,  wag  90,ft7S,     The  lavv  uf  February  5tht  1817,  | 
therefore,  placed  the  parliamentary  power  in  the  hands  of  ihe  hour- 
gieoisie.     Accordingly  ihere  arose  an  inversion  in  the  cast  of  parts  fop  ' 
the  political  drama.     The  bourgeoisie,  now  paramount  in  parliament,] 
lurtied  round  on  the  crown,  of  which  it  had  no  longer  need,  and  sell 
about  defending  ogatnst  it  those  same  lif>enies,  the  championship  of) 
which,  preyiously  to  the  law  of  the  5ih  of  February,  it  had  abandoned  f 
to  the  feudaf  parly.     The  law  respecting  preventive  arrests  was  now 
to  bp  repealed,  the  censorship  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  ministry  of  I 
police  was  become  so  manifestly  a  sinecure,  that  M.  Uecazes  him&elf  1 
fell  constrained  in  common  decency  to  call  for  its  suppression.     But  the, 
more  the  monarchical  principle  humbled  melf  before  that  bourrri'oisie  1 
by  which  it  had  before  been  so  strenuously  supported,  the  more  did  thai  j 
party  redouble  ihe  exigency  of  its  dejnands.     VV^hilst  the  poliiicians  <  " 
ibe  Pavilion  Marsan  were  seeking  to  entangle  the  king  in  their  in* 
irigties,  the  bourgeois   writers   were    unremittingly  undermining    ih«  I 
foundations  of  the  throne*    The  iWnerue  was  e\^ery  day  becoming  tnor« 
^«erimontous  in  its  hoitiiiiy*     Citizens  known  like  M,  Voyer  d' Argent  1 
mm  for  their  austere  independence,  w^ere  already  suggested  as  candi*'! 
dmtes  for  i  he  con  s  i  d  e  ra  t  i  on  of  t  b  e  e  lectors.   T  h  e  e  le  c  ti  on  s  of  1 1*  I H  s  h  owed  j 
fulty  bow  this  mov'ement  told.     Manuel  obtained  a  double  election  ittl 
La  Vendee,  and  La  Sarthe  sent  into  the  chamber  the  most  illustrious  of  J 
lh«  foes  of  the  royal  family,  M.  de  Lafayette. 

What  then  had  the  feudal  chamber  of  kbl5  done,  in  giving  so  muck  j 
Strengih  and  permanence  to  the  power  of  parliament?  With  its  owilj 
haDda  it  had  forged  a  keen  and  giiitering  falchion  for  the  bourgeoisie*  J 
History  is  full  of  these  deep  lessons  for  him  who  will  but  lake  a  littli 
pain«  tfi  search  them  out.  Parties,  like  certain  monks,  often  spen4l 
tf  -   in  digginfT  their  own  graves,  though  not  perhaps  becausefl 

I  ,.  ihey  are  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  their  own  nothing^! 

nefes,      h  amuses  me  to  see  the  air  with  which  Cfriain  men  strut  ovefl 
Use  ntnge  of  the  world;  they  fancy  they  are  impelling  society  onwardsfj 
wbiUl  they  ore  only  fluttering  tlieir  own  stationary  impotence ;   ibej 
set  up  for  immorta hty,  and  would  make  bold  to  usurp  God*»  command 
over  ihe  future.     Laughable  ambition  I     God  alone  marches  onwardf-j 
Uirough  the  rague  bustling  of  the  generations  of  men  I 

Meanwhile,  Europe  was  begmning  lo  be  uneasy  at  the  slate  of  thJnglJ 
in  France*     The  foreign  sovereigns  had  counted  on  establishtner  ih«f 
internal  peace  of  ihe  country,  by  setting  up  in  it  the  charter  and  ihm\ 
fialiitcal  dualism  it  sanettons.     Great  was  iheir  mistake,  and  at  last 
Uicy  peicetvtid  il*    M»  de  Richelieu,  who  had  attended  ihe  congress  oi 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,  returned  from  it,  filled  with  lively  apprehensions  re- 
spectin^  the  future  destinies  of  the  monarchy:  the  idea  of  changing  the 
electoral  regimen  was  entertained.  Unfortunately,  the  danger  which 
had  excited  such  serious  attention  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February.  In  order  to 
consolidate  the  throne,  by  raising  it  above  the  assault  of  every  tern* 
pest,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  destroy  in  France,  had  that  been 
practicable,  not  this  or  that  electoral  arrangement,  but  the  elective 
power  itself;  for  whatever  were  the  hands  to  which  that  formidable 
lever  might  be  committed,  it  was  impossible  that  royally  should  long 
resist  its  action.  To  transfer  the  elective  strength  to  other  hands,  waa 
to  frive  the  monarchical  principle  other  enemies,  not  to  save  it. 

This  was  a  point  not  understood  eiiher  by  the  sovereigns,  or  by  M. 
de  Richelieu,  their  representative  and  organ  in  the  council  of  minis- 
ters. In  the  end,  the  attempts  made  by  M.  de  Richelieu  to  overthrow 
the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  were  useless,  and  had,  as  we  know,  no 
other  result  than  that  of  expediting  his  downfall.  M.  Decazes,  his 
colleague  and  his  rival;  M.  Decazes,  whose  exile  he  had  demanded, 
remained  in  power,  taking  General  Dessole  into  the  ministry.  The 
aim  of  the  new  ministry,  was  the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  election ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  monarchy  chose  ministers  whose  programme 
was  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy. 

No  doubt,  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  any  one's  head.  The  hour* 
geoisie  itself,  in  its  impetuous  course  towards  absolute  dominion,  had 
but  a  confused  notion  of  its  own  work,  and  was  far  from  believing  that 
to  render  royalty  dependent,  was  to  abolish  it.  But  again,  I  say,  men 
are  always  the  sport  of  things  they  accomplish.  Society  subsists  upon 
one  eternal  series  of  misconceptions. 

The  Dessole  ministry  was,  and  could  be  in  reality,  nothing  but  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  victories  achieved  over  royahy  by  the  bour- 
geoisie, armed  with  the  power  of  parliament.  And  at  the  outset,  the 
first  act  of  the  session  of  1818,  was  to  vote  a  national  recompense  for 
the  service  which  M.  de  Richelieu,  it  was  said,  had  rendered  France, 
in  delivering  it  from  foreign  occupation.  What  that  service  cost  us,  I 
do  not  care  to  recollect,  but  it  could  wiih  truth  be  said,  that  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  honour  of  France  had  sweated  at  every  pore.  The  bour- 
geoisie, however,  had  attained  its  object;  its  wealth  had  grown  amidst 
the  humiliation  of  its  country  :  some  gratitude  was  clearly  due  for  this 
to  M.  de  Richelieu.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity.  It  was 
his  evil  fate  to  have  had  to  sign  the  degradation  of  France;  still  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  to  recompense  him  was  a  scandalous  act;  the  moat 
he  deserved  was  compassion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vote  of  the  chamber  on  this  question  was  a 
manifest  stride  towards  a  parliamentary  dictatorship.  «' Beware!  be- 
ware!" was  the  cry  from  the  cSte  droit:  "all  this  is  antimonarchicai; 
you  are  following  the  example  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Revolution." 
But  it  is  puerile  to  call  upon  a  power  to  set  limits  to  itself.  The  cham- 
ber took  its  course,  and  thenceforth  pursued  it  without  a  pause* 
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There  was  no  end  to  the  efforts  made  to  concilmte  it.     The  king 
pecmlled  liie  outlaws;  M.  de  GouFion  St.  Cyr  opened  the  array  lists  to 
old  oncers;  M.  de  Serresi  the  minister  ofjusticei  wrote  lo  all  the  attor- 
nry-^rnerats,  urgentty  enjoining  them  lo  respect  the  liberty  of  tha< 
jodiiMdual ;  M.  Decazes,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  publicly  announced  , 
that  ihe  industry  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to  tnaite  periodical  i 
eihibtiions  of  its  best  prodiicrions,  thus  inaugurating^  the  guy  doingps  of  I 
labour  on  the  ground  from  which  the  pomps  of  monarchy  had  already 
disappeared.     Need  I  continue  the  catalogue?     In  a  bill  brought  in  to  i 
define  the  responaibility  of  ministers,  the  representatives  of  the  crowa 
did  homage  lo  the  polUfcd  omnipotence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  whilst  they^ 
eonre&tod  its  judicial  omnipoience  in  another  bill  which  aboh'shed  th#  [ 
re  by  aoiicipation,  and  put  the  public  journals  yndt* r  the  jurisdic* 
of  juries.     Thus  we  see  that  the  minf^try  met  every  demand  upon  < 
m  with  full  and  frank  concessions.     When  iwn  rival  powers  eland 
to  face,  k  is  not  enough  that  the  weaker  give  way — its  destiny  is 
fuccumb.     The  bourgeoisie  always  demanded  something  more  than  ' 
grnnted  it.     The  bill  respecting  ministerial  responsibility  was  con- 
cred  too  vague  and  incomplete :  that  which  laid  down  rules  for  thd 
rty  of  the  press  was  violently  assailed,  because  it  created  responsible  | 
publith^rs  and  imposed  recognizances.     The  complaints  urged  from  j 
the  tribune  were  loudly  and  formidably  echoed  by  the  press.     Thfl  ' 
chtmber  of  peers,  alarmed  by  all  the  din  around  it,  had  talked  of  mo- J 
djfying  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  the  ministry  had  instantly 
punished  it  by  a  large  creation  of  peers,  which  altered  the  character  of 
miijoriiy  and  let  in  upon  it  a  large  number  of  bourgeoisie.     Even 
is  was  not  enough;  the  eflervescence  went  on   increasing*     The 
^inerve  was  for  having  the  qualification  for  members  annulled;  iha 
CmuHlufwnnd  aarcasticalJy  begged  to  know,  did  2tK>  deputies  really  j 
and  truly  represent  thirty  millions  of  people?     JVL  Bavoux  delivered  j 
iwtlammatory  harangues  to  the  students  of  the  university,  and  said,  ill  I 
commtmtmg  on  the  8(5th  and  HOth  articles  of  the  penal  code,  w  hick  I 
;iirixed  ihe  same  penalties  to  the  act  of  merely  plotting  against  the  lift] 
of  the  king  as  lo  the  consummation  of  that  crime,  '^The  dream  of  Mat*! 
ftyas,  punished  as  high  treason  by  Dinnysius  of  Syracuse,  and  the  I 
death  of  that  genileman,  who  was  executed  in  the  niarket-place  for] 
having  entertained  the  thought  of  assassinating  Henri  IIL, — ^what  are 
ihttm  hm  facts  legitimated  by  our  present  code,  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
staiiiftnd  universal  reprobation  of  posierily?"     It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  most  have  been  the  efleci  of  such  language  on  the  feelings  of 
th.     Disturbances  took  place  in  the  School  of  La w,  and  M,  Bavoux 
cited  befoi^  the  criminal  court.     Bui  the  bourgeoisie  applauded 
courage,  the  jary  declared  him  not  guilty,  and  on  his  coming  out 
coartf  the  atudents  thronged  round  him  to  congratulate  and  embmce 
II* 

The  news  from  abroad  added  to  this  turbulent  condition  of  the  public 

tid,  which  the  bourgeois  writers  tonk^uch  active  measures  to  uphold. 

imtimonarchiciii  manifestoes  of    the  German   associations  w?fi 
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favourably  received ;  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  found  admirers.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  terrible  voice  of  the  Manchester  reformers  re- 
sounded through  ail  Europe.  It  is  supertluous  to  say  that  the  French 
press  reported  the  proceedings  of  those  countless  assemblies  that  covered 
the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  newspapers  teemed  with  such  state- 
ments as  the  following: — *'A  meeting  was  held  in  Smithfieid.  Henry 
Hunt,  accused  by  the  adversaries  of  reform  of  having  received  money* 
replied,  «The  Duke  of  York  has  just  lost  at  play  the  sum  voted  to  him 
by  parliament  as  guardian  of  his  helpless  father.  That  is  a  specimen, 
I  suppose,  of  the  morality  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  It  was  the 
same  morality  that  made  Lord  Sidmouth  bestow  the  place  of  clerk  of 
the  pelis,  a  sinecure  of  3000/.  a  year,  on  his  son,  a  mere  boy.  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  has  just  abandoned  his  lawful  wife,  with  whom  he 
lived  for  a  very  long  time,  and  they  have  given  him  2678/.,  taken  out 
of  your  pockets,'  "  &c.  &c. 

These  virulent  attacks  made  on  the  aristocracy  in  England  harmo- 
nized with  certain  interests  and  antipathies  in  France,  by  which  they 
were  caught  up  in  the  saloons  of  the  magistracy  and  the  financiers,  and 
passionately  applied  to  things  at  home;  and  royalty  sufiered  from  the 
rebound  of  these  strokes. 

The  feudal  party,  on  their  side,  like  dexterous  tacticians,  whetted  the 
animosity  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  ministers.  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
wrote  in  the  Conservateur  that  M.  Decazes  had  set  out  with  being  the 
persecutor  of  the  revolutionists,  and  that  he  had  persecuted  them  with- 
out measure.  General  Donnadieu  let  fly  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  cast 
on  the  favourite  of  Louis  XVIII.  all  the  odium  of  the  events  in  Greno- 
ble in  1816.  He  stated  that  in  reply  to  an  application  for  mercy,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  king,  on  behalf  of  seven  condemned  persons,  an 
order  was  transmitted  to  him  by  telegraph  to  put  them  instantly  to 
death.  There  was  nothing  but  what  was  laid  hold  of  as  a  ground  for 
criminating  the  government,  even  to  the  manifest  and  special  protection 
granted  by  it  to  productive  talent;  and  the  Drapeait  Blanc  was  in 
amazement  at  the  subtle  policy  of  M.  Decazes  in  contriving  that  the 
elections  should  be  coincident  with  the  exhibition  of  manufactures. 
This  was  a  plain  hint  to  the  bourgeoisie  that  the  government  flattered 
to  deceive  it. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  policy  of  the  ultras  at  that  time  was  to 
provoke  to  jacobinism,  by  insulting  taunts.  '^Now  thep,"  said  the 
Journal  des  Debats  to  the  adversaries  of  the  feudal  party,  a  propos  to  a 
recent  resolution  of  the  Germanic  diet,  **here  you  see  yourselves  con- 
strained to  admit  that  all  Europe  is  ultra  as  we  are.  Now  you  are 
convinced  that  what  you  call  Europe,  the  nations,  the  age,  turns  out  to 
be  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  a  few  petty  shopkeepers,  seated  on  bales 
of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  the  Rue  des  Ramasses,  at  Rouen, 
a  few  long-haired,  short  jacketed,  beardless  students,  of  the  university 
of  Jena,  and  a  few  thousand  honest  radicals  illuminated  by  the  fumes 
of  gin."  These  petty  shopkeepers  seated  on  bales  of  cotton  and  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  determined  to  show  what  they  could  do:  they  elected 
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Grefoire,  aod  thus  flung,  as  ll  were,  the  gory  head  of  Loais  XVL 


ii  thet 


of  batile  at  ihe  feet  of  thei 


ervf'riMes, 

Bui  Iheir  enemies  rejoiced  at  this:  ^*Gire  tis  jaeobin  rather  ihf 
mifiisteriaJ  returns/*  had  been  the  exdamation  of  the  Ihitptau  Bhmt^  \ 
and  the  wish  was  accomplished.  The  Duchess  d'Angoultme's  gri«f| 
broke  out  in  redoubled  paroxysms  j  the  Comte  tl' A rtois' appeals  claimed  i 
a  righi  to  k-^  heard;  Louis  XVilI*i  who  felt  the  remembrance  of  ihtj 
Foocho  ministry  weigh  heavily  on  his  crown,  now  recoiled  before  th« 
sp^etre  of  his  brother;  from  that  moment  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  Feb*  J 
riiary  &ih,  wiis  a  settled  thing. 

The  ministers  De^sole,  Loo  fa,  and  Gotivion  St,  Cyr  were  for  upholii<^ 
injj  that  Inw;  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  at  the  head  of  the  new] 
cabinet  appeared  io  the  asionishmeni  of  the  beholders — M.  Decazeslj 
\L  Decaates,  who*  speaking  from  the  tribune  of  ihe  Chamber  of  Peerai 
bad  applied  ihe  epiibet  perniciottH  lo  Barlhelemy*s  propoaiiion ;  M*J 
Deeozes,  who    had   compelled   the    Due   de    Richelieu   to   leiire^   mi 
order  to  guarantee  from  all  as^atjh  that  ^me  electoral  system  whicli^ 
it  waa   now   purposed   to   overthrow.      But   the   fa70orite's    ambiiion 
proved   io  him  a  sorry  counsellor,     Wben  one  changes  ihe  flag  hsj 
nerves  under,  he  muBX  give  pledges  lo  ihe  new  party  of  his  adoption* 
M*  Decaxes  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  individual     The] 
kw  which  so  gfaringiy  demonstrated  the  defection  of  the  minister  wasj 
siigniatized  as  the  hi  da  ^impecfs^  and  the  party  to  whom  he  made  an 
ulter  sacrifice  of  his  honour,  used  the  hi  ifes  jfuspeedt  to  cast  into  prison  J 
ibe  friends  of  ihe  very  man  who  proposed  ii-    As  for  the  liberal  party  J 
it  got  tip  a  suhacription  for  the  victims,  and  ibis  became  so  forroidabm 
tbar  ihe  lists  of  subscribers  might  be  and  were  considered  as  the  muster* 
roll  of  revolt.    What  gain  wa»  M^  Decazes  likely  to  reap  from  his  apoa*4 
tacy?     The  bourgeoisie  which  he  betrayed  abandoned  him,  and  lh«| 
feudal  party  feli  no  gratitude  for  his  involuntary  return  to  tbem. 

Suddenly  slrange  news  was  heard  :  as  the  Due  de  Berri,  ihe  prince  | 
on  whom  the  perpetuity  of  ihe  royal  race  depended,  was  coming  outJ 
of  the  theatre,  he  was  seized  by  an  unknown  person^  and  slabbed  ini 
the  side  with  a  poniard. 

In  ihe  reign  of  Charles  IL  of  England*  when  the  dominant  party  i 
desired  lo  etiect  the  ruin   of  the  papists,  ii  suborned  an  audacious  im-j 
pofetor,  named  Titus  Gates,  to  charge  the  vvhole  catholic  parly  with  lh« 
crime  of  one  individual.     Centuries  may  roll  their  flood  over  men  and 
naiions,   but  the    old   mud   remains   unwashed   away    by  the   current. 
There  was  no  lack  of  Titus  Oateses  afier  Ihe  assassination  of  the  Duo  ' 
dc  B(*rrt.     The  prince,  said  ihe  enerniea  of  ihe  bourgeoisie,  has  been; 
itftfibetf  by  n  libfrtd  uha;  and  as  nothing  was  waited  Jo r  but  an  oppor«i 
tuniiy  to  ovenhrow  \h  Decasses,  tho*e  who  were  called  ultra -royalisit'^ 
irovt  him  from  the  helm  of  state,  with  the  cry  of  **  You  are  the  accom- 
phre   of  Louvel  r*     Lying  [pretexts  these,  no   doubi!    commonplacfl  1 
mcks  fif  portie?*,  making  the  loinb  of  the  murdered  prince  the  scene  of  j 
ihcir  combiit**and  lurnmg  his  dead  body  into  a  weapon  of  strife.     Th«  ^ 
true  cauaas  of  M.  Deeazea'  fall  were  much  less  odious  and  much  morQ 
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decisive ;  he  fell  because  he  had  ceased  to  represent  any  thing  in  the 
government  on  the  day  when  he  declared  against  the  law  of  the  5th  of 
February ;  and  it  was  not  enough  to  keep  him  in  his  place  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  affection  of  the  kinc^,  at  a  time  when  royalty  was  only  a  de* 
crepit  old  man,  to  whom  people  said  sire  when  they  spoke  to  him. 

The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri  having  turned  out  a  perfect 
godsend  for  those  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  kings  and 
princes,  M.  de  Richelieu  naturally  found  himself  advanced  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Here  we  approach  the  most  instructive  pages  of  the 
history  of  the  Restoration ;  but  before  we  explain  why  this  is  so,  let  us 
see  how  the  political  mission  of  the  new  cabinet  was  fulfilled. 

That  mission  consisted  in  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  other 
hands,  by  a  change  in  the  electoral  system.  No  time  was  lost,  and  in 
the  month  of  May,  1820,  the  draft  of  an  electoral  law  was  laid  before 
the  chamber,  which  had  been  convened  shortly  before.  The  bour^ 
georsie  thus  threatened  rallied  all  its  forces,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  It  published  pamphlets,  set  all  its  journals  groaning  or  growl- 
ing simultaneously,  procured  the  presentation  of  urgent  petitions  from 
the  provinces,  and  declared  that  the  charter  was  in  danger.  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  universally  alert ;  the  discussion  began  in  uproar. 

There  existed  at  that  time  an  association  (to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  revolutionary  club)  hatched  by  freemasonry,  the  puerile  solemnities 
of  which  served  only  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  political  action  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  club,  founded  under  the  name  of  Loge  deg  ^mia  de  la 
Verite  (Lodge  of  the  Friends  of  Truth)  by  four  clerks  in  the  board  of 
octroi^  MM.  Bazard,  Flotard,  Buchez,and  jfoubert,  had  at  first  filled  up 
its  numbers  from  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy;  and 
afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Bazard,  it  had  received  into  it  a  great 
number  of  young  men  who  were  serving  their  apprenticeship  to  com- 
merce. The  Tj)ge  des  ^mia  de  la  Verite  had  thus  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  widespread  influence  among  the  young  men  of  Paris,  and  it 
was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  lead  in  political  agitation. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  had  begun  in  the  chamber  of  deputies* 
amidst  the  most  intense  anxiety  of  parties ;  and  M.  de  Chauvelin, 
though  suffering  severely,  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  Pa- 
lais Bourbon  in  a  style  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  be- 
holders. Applauded  by  one  party  he  was  insulted  by  the  other.  The 
opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  exciting  the  people ;  and  the 
Loge  des  ^mia  de  la  Verite  laid  hold  of  it ;  the  members  of  that  so- 
ciety spread  themselves  through  the  capital,  everywhere  diffusing  the 
spirit  that  possessed  themselves  ;  the  classes  of  the  university  broke  up, 
and  numerous  groups  of  students  assembled  round  the  palace  of  the 
legislative  body,  shouting  Vive  la  charte!  On  the  other  hand  military 
men,  belonging  to  the  feudal  party,  and  most  of  them  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  flocked  to  the  place  armed  with  canes.  A  brawl  ensued,  and 
a  young  man  was  killed.  Who  is  there  but  remembers  the  impression 
made  in  Paris  by  the  death  of  Lallemand  ?  He  had  a  right  to  touching 
obsequies  { they  were  rendered  pompous.    The  disturbances  continued ; 
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ibe  whole  gams  on  was  turned  out ;  alE  alon^  the  bouleTards  rolled  an 
angry  multitude  of  young  men,  whose  numbers  were  awelU'd  in  ihe 
Hue  Si.  Anloine  by  all  those  working-  men  whom  wretchedness  keeps 
fter  Tcndy  to  act  on  uny  fortuiious  impulse.     It  is  impossible  to  say 
nhat  might  hare  happeiied  if  the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  had  not 
eiHifieraied  with  the  charges  of  camjry-     The  8Cen(*a  in  the  chambef 
weftt  tio  k&s  stormy.     The  father  of  the  unfortunaie  Lallemand  had 
writ  ten   a  letter  to  arenge  the  memory  of  his  son,  which  some  of  the 
court  journals  liad  basely  outraged.     M.  Laffiite  read  tbe  tetter t  in  tonea  < 
of  deep  eraotiou,  whilst  the  deputies  of  his  parly  cried,  with  handf  j 
outstretched  to  heaven,  **  Horrible!"  *' Atrocious  J*'     Manuel  appeared  ; 
in  his  turn;  labouring  under  ill  health,  hrs  face  ashy  pale,  he  leaned 
against  ibe  marble  of  the  tribune  and  uttered  the  terrible  word,  •*  ^»-  1 
iOMMm^r^     Notlimg-  was  heard  during  several  sittings  but  tales  of  hor- 
ror and  death  reiaied  by  the  deputies   of  the  bourgeoisie*     M.  Demar-  i 
(fay  bad  seen  drarjoons  chargiug  an  inoffensive  crowd  in  the  Rue  da. 
Rivofr,  and  iwo  of  i  hem  forcing  their  horses  inio  the  Passage  Delorme*  ' 
Pictures  of  no  less  moving  import  were  portrayi^d  by  M.  Casimir  Pe^  \ 
rier.     And  all  this  while  the  journals  were  publishing  the  dismal  exa* 
mtoalion  of  Louvel,  that  strange  man,  who  had  slain  a  prince  only  that 
he  mi^bt  extinguish  in  him  a  whole  race  of  kini^s  at  one  blow ;  a  man 
of  implacable  convictions,  ihough  not  of  an  uuerly  implacable  heart* 

In  the  course  of  the  immense  agitation  which  all  this  gave  rise  tOi 
the  two  parties  accused  each  other  with  reciprocal  bitterness.  They 
were  both  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  bourgeoisie  was  justified 
m  expressing  its  indignation  at  the  savage  violence  employed  in  quelU 
ing^  sedition,  but  it  waa  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  itself  bee  a 
ledrlious. 

Some  cries  of  l*iv€  T Emptnur  had  been  uttered  in  the  streets  ;  tha, 
deputies  of  the  coii  ^-^wwrAe  asserted  that  those  who  had  uttered  them^ 
were  assents  of  jthe  police,  and  that  ihey  alone  were  good  citizens  who, 
had  cried  llvf  h  thariij  The  whole  spirit  of  the  bourgeoisie  stood, ^ 
revealed  in  these  propositions. 

We  have  subsequently  seen  the  bourgeoisie  stigmatize  with  passion* 
iie  warmth  those  tumulis  in  the  public  thorougfares  which  it  protected 
with  a  high  hand  in  1810.  The  reason  is  simple:  in  IW19  it  had  not 
yet  pushed  its  conquests  to  the  goal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  as  all  comraotiojrjs  that  do  not  end  in  revolution 
rtenCuate  to  the  advaniage  of  the  power  that  quells  them,  the  bour- 
0foi»»e  was  vanquished  in  parliament  for  want  of  having  vanquished 
Ita  enemies  in  the  streets.  Some  of  its  leaders  were  seized  with  alarm; 
iGiiMr  consciences  sufTered  themselfes  to  be  bought,  and,  after  stormy 
drbalea,  ibe  law  of  the  5th  of  February  gave  place  to  an  electoral  sys* 
Inn  which  gave  the  feudal  party  a  representation  apart,  ll  had  called 
farclfdion  m  two  degrees;  it  was  given,  something  better  and  mora 
Iban  it  had  demanded,  in  the  establishment  of  a  double  college.  Great 
Witt  ihi*  joy  of  the  victors.  As  for  the  monarchy,  it  erred  if  it  thought  * 
nelf  Mvrd;  it  was  undone. 
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To  raise  the  throne  above  the  reach  of  the  storm,  it  was  not  enough, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  modify  this  or  that  electoral  scheme,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  destroy  the  elective  principle  itself.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  is  about  to  appear. 

The  Richelieu  ministry  had  just  achieved  over  the  bourgeoisie  one 
of  those  victories  that  seem  decisive  of  the  fate  of  empires.  What 
gratitude  was  due  to  him  from  the  feudal  party!  What  benedictions 
ought  so  signal  a  service  to  have  elicited  for  the  crown  from  the  lipt 
of  royalists,  had  there  been  any  men  sincere  in  their  profession  of  the 
name ! 

Moreover  a  son  had  just  been  born  to  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  as  if  to 
prove  that  LouvePs  hand  had  missed  its  blow,  and  that  Providence 
sided  with  the  monarchy.  It  is  madness,  unquestionably,  to  believe  in 
imperishable  dynasties,  when  their  futurity  rests  upon  the  head  of  a 
weak  puling  baby ;  and,  surely,  since  Vienna  held  the  son  of  Napoleon, 
no  one  had  any  longer  an  excuse  for  doubting  the  puerility  of  glory 
and  the  frailty  of  thrones.  But  such  is  the  imbecile  pride  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  that  it  debases  their  intellect  below  the  level  of  the 
most  commonplace  philosophy.  It  seemed,  then,  that  the  birth  of  the 
Due  de  Bourdeaux  was  necessarily  to  surround  royalty  with  a  new 
prestige. 

Add  to  this  that  ministers  set  every  engine  at  work  to  conciliate  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  natural  that  the  new  system  should  secure  it  the 
advantage  in  the  elections,  and  this  was  actually  the  case.  The  elec* 
tions  of  1820  gave  the  bourgeoisie  but  a  very  small  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  produced  a  chamber  quite  as  feudal  as  that  of  1815. 
To  render  this  chamber  favourable  to  him,  M.  de  Richelieu  immediately 
adopted  as  colleagues  the  men  who  enjoyed  its  protection.  He  placed 
M.  de  Corbiere  at  the  head  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction, 
and  named  M.  de  Villele  minister  without  special  functions  {sans  porte* 
feuilie). 

Vain  concessions !  The  two.  principles  were  no  sooner  confronted 
than  they  gave  each  other  battle.  The  feudal  chamber  of  1820  showed 
itself  no  less  hostile  to  the  feudal  minister,  M.  de  Richelieu,  than  the 
former  bourgeois  chamber  had  been  to  the  bourgeois  minister  M.  De- 
cazes ;  so  natural  and  inevitable  a  thing  was  the  conflict  between  the 
two  powers. 

This  hostility  displayed  itself  at  once  in  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  \he  throne.  After  speaking  of  the  ameliorations  it  desired 
to  introduce  into  social  order,  the  chamber  went  on  to  say,  *'We  will 
prosecute  these  important  ameliorations  with  the  moderation  that  U 
allied  to  strength"  This  language  was  decidedly  that  of  a  sovereign 
assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  session  opens.  And  what  voice  is  that  which  first 
resounds  from  the  tribune?  The  inexorable  voice  of  General  Donna- 
dieu,  reproaching  the  king's  ministers  with  attemps  at  shameful  and 
corrupt  practices.  Whilst  still  smarting  under  the  consequences  of  this 
accusation,  (ninisters  bring  forward  the  draft  of  a  hiw  respecting  the 
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doneeSf  one  which  was  a  first  step  towards  the  indemnity  lo  the  cmi- 

gnni3«  wbeo,  behold  vou,  ihe  whole  arisiocraiic  faction  of  the  chambef  J 

eheeri  M,  Dupies^iss  di;  Grenadan  upon  hb  defining  the  indemnity  to  I 

the  donees  as  wagi9  to  conspirators.     A  municipal   law  was  impa-  \ 

tienlly  i-xfjocied;  minrsiers*  in  preparinff  it,  labour  to  revive  \n  it  the  I 

spirit  of  the  times  of  old ;  they  commit  the  whole  communal  power  i<i  | 

i  vrry  festricted  number  of  electors  chosen  among  the  persons  of  most  I 

wealth*     fjel  their  ideas  be  adopted  and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  I 

reiurn  of  feudaHty  to  the  rural  districtai     Bui  what!  they  have  dared  I 

10  give  the  king  rn  the  town  communes,  and  to  his  represeniaiive  in  thtt  I 

rural  communes,  the  right  of  nominating  the  prefect  and  his  adjuncts!  ] 

An  unpardonable  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  roi/afhtM  of  the  chamber!      I 

It  was  on  this  occasion  thai  Louis  uttered  this  exclamation,  wrungf  1 

from  a  wounded  souh   "I  was  surrendering  the  rig^his  of  my  crown  to  I 

them :  ihey  will  noi  have  thenn :  it  is  a  lesson/*     A  lesson  it  was  indeedf  I 

ihe  import  of  which  was  this:  wherever  there  shall  be  the  government  1 

of  a  king  and  that  of  an  assembly  set  face  to  face  with  each  other,  there  j 

will  be  disorder,  and  society  will  go  on  its  way  between  dictatorship  | 

and  anarchy^  that  is  between  two  abysses,  I 

Sych  was  the  position  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  an  event  oc-  I 

purred  of  more  importance  to  it  than  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bour^l 

nfcaaf*     Napoleon  had  died  on  a  rock  faraway  in  the  west  in  the  midst  "j 

of  the  ocean  !     The  world  was  moved  by  the  event*  '  I 

Deep,  immense  had  been  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  therefore  did  it»  better  | 

Ihao    his  triumphs,  attest   his  genius.     To  what  vast  heart,  to  what  J 

indomitable  will^  to  what  excelling  inlelleciT  has  history  granted  abso^  j 

lutt*  impuniiy!     What  great  man  has  not  been,  or  has  not  believed] 

bimst^lf  10  have  been,  destined  to  the  sad  renown  of  altered  fortunes!  j 

C^sar  dies  assassinated  in  the  senates    Sylla  is  seized  with  amezemenl  I 

and  awe  at  ihe  constancy  of  his  prosperity,  and  he  abdicates;  Charlet  j 

T,  takes  umbrage  at  his  own  might,  and  turns  monk.     The  destiny  of] 

really  mighty  minds  is  not  to  remain  at  the  summit  to  the  end«  but  w\ 

fall  with  splendour.     Show  me  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  maker] 

I       blllis^tr  numerous  obstacles  and  implacable  enemies:  when  those  obsta*  ] 

[      eftM  ihall  have  exhausted  all  the  force  of  his  will,  and  when  those  I 

^Jinemirs  (thai!  have  trodden  him  under  foot,  then  t  wtU  hail  his  genius,  I 

^^Shd  marvel  at  the  energy  he  must  needs  have  possessed  lo  work  out  J 

"      for  him&elf  *0  rmt  a  weight  of  woe.  '] 

hThe  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  counted  one  enemy  the  less:  the  court,  j 
fcewever,  Was  rnisiaken  if  it  thought  it  had  reason  to  exult.  While  | 
Papoleon  lived,  all  other  pretensions  besides  his  were  impossible :  whett  | 
he  wa*  dead,  pretenders  rushed  thick  upon  the  field  of  conspiracy/] 
Th*vri*  w«s  a  party  for  Napoleon  IL,  a  party  for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  «l 
tpanr  for  the  Prince  Eugene;  and  the  crown  was  set  up  to  auction  by^j 
a  myhrtud€  of  obscure  and  subaltern  ambitions.  An  offer  was  made  te^l 
piifayene  on  the  part  of  Princti  Eugene  of  the  sum  of  five  millions  otl 
ftanoi,  to  cover  ihe  first  costs  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  brother  of 
Qoi»n  Hof tense.     This  ofTer^  which  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected 
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by  Lafayette,  gave  occasion  subsequently  to  his  voyage  to  America, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  the  strange  overtures  he  made  to 
Joseph  Ek>naparte. 

But  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  was  a 
principle  under  whose  action  Napoleon  himself  had  succumbed, — the 
elective  principle.  The  session  of  1821  completed  what  that  of  1820 
had  begun.  The  royalists  of  the  chamber  replied  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  by  an  address  containing  this  phrase  personally  insuhing  to 
the  monarch:  '*We  congratulate  ourselves,  sire,  on  your  uninterrupt- 
edly amicable  relations  with  foreign  powers,  entertaining  as  we  do  the 
well-founded  confidence  that  a  peace  so  desirable  is  not  purchased  by 
sacrifices  incompatible  with  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the  dignity 
of  the  crown." 

So  then,  when  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830,  in  an  ever  memorable  address, 
set  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  royal  power,  and 
that  at  the  hazard  of  the  most  frightful  convulsions,  it  did  but  foUow  the 
example  set  by  the  feudal  chamber  in  1821. 

"What!"  exclaimed  M.  de  Serres,  after  the  draft  of  the  address  had 
been  read,  "you  would  have  your  president  go  and  tell  the  king  to  hit 
face,  that  the  chamber  entertains  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  he 
has  not  committed  acts  of  dastardy  and  Iraiseness !  This  were  a  cruel 
outrage!"  What  M.  de  Serres  rightly  regarded  as  a  cruel  outrage* 
the  president  did  go  and  tell  the  incensed  but  powerless  king  to  his 
face.  It  was  beneath  the  hands,  then,  of  those  who  live  only  upon  the 
Ignorant  adoration  of  the  multitude,  that  you  were  doomed  to  be  demo- 
lished, O  ancient  idols! 

At  this  stage  of  the  drama,  the  political  dualism  of  which  we  have 
just  traced  the  phases,  is  about  to  assume  a  new  character;  and  for  some 
time  it  will  have  for  its  result,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  powers, 
the  voluntary  thraldom  of  one  of  them.  In  order  t^  make  this  change 
intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  origin,  the  aim  and  the  pro- 
gress of  carbonarism :  for  its  influence  on  the  relations  of  the  two  pow- 
ers was  destined  to  be  important  and  durable. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1821,  three  young  men,  MM.  Bazard,  Flotard, 
and  Buchez,  were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  Rue  Copeau.  It  was 
one  of  the  meditations  of  these  three  unknown  men,  and  in  a  quarter 
amongst  the  poorest  of  the  capital,  that  arose  that  charbonnerie  which 
some  months  afterwards  set  all  France  in  a  flame. 

The  troubles  of  1820  had  resulted  in  the  military  conspiracy  of  the 
i9th  of  August,  a  conspiracy  which  was  smothered  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  fight.  The  blow  dealt  against  the  conspirators  had  resounded  in 
the  £oge  des  Jimu  de  la  VeriU^  the  principal  members  of  which  dis- 
persed. MM.  Joubert  and  Dugied  set  out  for  Italy.  Naples  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  revolution :  the  two  young  Frenchmen  made  a  tender  of 
their  services,  and  were  indebted  only  to  the  patronage  of  five  mem- 
here  of  the  Neapolitan  parliament  for  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
stake  their  heads  upon  the  issue  of  that  enterprise.  Every  one  knows 
the  manner  in  which  that  revolution  broke  down,  and  with  what  sad 
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rapidity  the  Austrian  army  belied  the  brilliant  prediaions  of  General 
Foy.  M.  Dugied  returned  to  Pari;9  carrying  under  his  coa:  ibe  tri- 
coloured  riband,  the  token  of  the  rank  he  had  obtained  in  the  ciirbo&a- 
rism  of  Italy.  M.  Flotard  learned  of  his  friend  the  detaile  of  the  :Diiia- 
tion,  which  was  accompanied  with  practices  till  then  mikiiowc  iD 
France.  He  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  administraiire  cpuucii  of  the 
Lo^  ma^oniqut  den  Amis  de  la  Verite^  and  the  seven  oftemb^n  who 
composed  the  council,  resolved  to  found  a  French  churhoMntrit.  tJi^r 
mutually  vowing  to  keep  the  formidable  secret  in  viola  bJy  coEjtttu^rC. 
MM.  Limperani  and  Dugied  were  intrusted  with  the  tatk  of  '.raubA'.in^ 
the  rules,  which  the  latter  had  with  him  brought  from  iiai y.  Tijury  n^rn 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Italian  character,  but  not  weii  bv.\*'C  v.  \^^'jtu^ 
a  code  for  the  use  of  conspirators  in  France.  Their  toiit  ii-bfc  •n^beu.iferr 
religious,  and  even  mystical.  The  carbonari  were  cwihiO*r:*:L  n  .u»^ 
but  as  the  militant  part  of  freemasonry,  as  the  army  6ettii«:c  .t  '.  u'i?. 
the  patriot  par  exceiience.  Modifications  were  indibpensbuit .  ul:  XjhC 
Bocbez,  Baza rd,  and  Flotard,  were  selected  to  arranpt  :iJt  utiEU  -j  t 
more  scientihc  organization. 

There  was  nothing  precise,  nothing  defined  in  the  fstiLuy  v^.-.-^: 
of  the  association:  the  conniderants^*  as  they  were  irtvi  u;  :  j?|C 
Bazard,  Flotard.  and  Buchez,  amounted  in  effect  i'^  '.i..r .  f^^^-.-.y  ::« 
might  is  not  rigiii,  acd  that  the  Bourbons  have  tie*-i.  ir^j\ji':i  jo'^  j' 
the  stranger,  the  charbonniers  form  ihtms^ivet  luii  tL  !!>:-•,«:  ..i  r 
the  purpos^e  of  rer.'.'r  -.z  to  the  French  naiiji.  .u*-.  >»-»  •i«— .  :i^  .-  -.-^ 
right  it  possesses  to  ci:ose  the  governm^Tj:  iiju:  fc:.*:i  :.  7  ...  rva 
predicate,  without  drrnL.ng.  the  principi*-  o:'  uunwiw    s^in-r-:::.-.  t>. 

the  vaguer  the  fonnula  the  bfiier  it  t'-iiec  :i**-  ii'v.-r.;-..  ._.  .^. ..».  .^,^ 
ings.  There  was  about  then  to  bt  i:rni-L  t  '.v  »•;  rr^*.  ^  <■.  n^ 
mense  scale,  to  be  prosecuted  w;fu  in.m*'ij>»  wvj-.-a'.  u.  i.  •  •-  -..iwi 
forecast  of  the  future,  without  preriout  ttvM.'-r-rii-r.'i  .  r.j.  ^^^ 
hazard  as  ever}'  capricious  gust  of  ptt»«rji  bijuuj.  ri«r »'«?•:  u-  .  -.v^i^ 
But  if  charbonnerie  was  a  piece  of  iijut't  ;  «»•  tir  ^  ini-.  ;.*,  ..^^ 
sidered  as  an  organization  it  %vas  bom^'titm^-  wnii.r.:  ojr  tii9*«^.»,/,» 
Melancholy  condition  of  mortals !  their  Bir«-iii;.i  j.-  ut<iir.,^^  ,  .^ 
means,  their  weakness  in  the  result. 

It  was  agreed  that  around  a  parent  a8SfOCia:i«/i  uiUrt  Lst»  mm«u-  i^^«u, 
there  should  be  formed  under  the  name  of  t^/i'j*  '.^/r(y«i«.   ii_^   ^^^ 
ciations,  which  again  were  to  have  under  Lii»rii.   vttut.  ^^r:^„  ^  ,/ 
The  number  of  members  in  each  associa'.ioL  ww  i«ui-.t<.  «.•..: 
CYade  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code.   Tue  Uiu^  «ob^  •»«   ^  .      . 
composed  of  the  seven  founders  of  charboiifj*rfi*..  i^at^r.    > .«,., 
chez,  Dugied,  Carriol,  Joubert,  and  Limpemu:.     i  u^ 
io  its  own  body. 

The  following  was  the  method  adopted  iv  ivm  s^ 
Two  members  of  the  haute  venie  took  a  lum  ynmm  »•.  %^. 

*  **  The  whereatet,'*  if  the  reider  will  weviyr.  t, 
better. — Tratuiaior. 
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without  making  him  acquainted  with  thdr  rank,  and  they  named  hm 
president  of  rhe  incipient  vmie^  at  ihe  same  lime  assuming  to  ibem- 
«eK*es  the  one  the  title  of  deputy,  the  other  that  of  censor.  The  doty 
of  the  depaty  being  to  correspond  with  the  saperiorassocLatioo,  andtlMl 
of  censor  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  associatioaf  Un 
hnuie  venle  became  by  these  means  the  brain  as  it  were  of  euch  of  iht 
vftitci  it  created,  whilst  it  remained  in  relaiion  to  ibem  mistress  of  its 
own  secret  and  of  its  own  acis. 

The  mntti  partituiierts  were  only  administraii^e  subdifisions^  1 
ing  for  objects  lo  avoid  ihe  campKcations  which  the  progress  of  c 
bonnerie  mi^ht  introduce  into  the  relations  between  the  huute  venUi 
the  deputies  of  the  vtnteM  cmtndis.     As  the  latter  emanated  from 
parent  society*  so  did  tha  inferior  societies  from  the  secondary.     Tfa 
was  an  admimble   elasiiciiy  in  this  arrangi^ment :    the  t>mtt9 
Bpeedily  miilli  plied  ad  uifinitmn. 

The  impossibility  of  ahogether  baffling  the  eflbrls  of  the  police 

m  clearly  foreseen:  in  order  to  diminish  the  importance  of  tbm 

'flcilkyT  it  was  agreed  thai  ihe  several  venteg  should  act  in 

withooif  however,  knowing  each  other,  so  that  the  police  might  fioll 

able  to  lay  hold  on  the  whole  rami&caiion  of  the  system,  e]tce|ii  F 

Eeneirating  the  secrets  of  the  haute  venfe.     it  was  conseqiienily  \ 
idden  every  charbonnier  belonging  to  one  ^tnte  to  attempt  to 
admission  into  another,  and  this  prohibition  was  backed  by  the  p^n 
of  death. 

The  founders  of  charbonnerie  had  counted  on  the  support  of 
troops;  hence  ihe  double  organization  given  to  the  system.   Each  i 
was  subjected  lo  a  miliury  staffl  the  gradations  of  which  were 
with  those  of  the  civil  olficership.     Corresponding  respective^ 
eharbanntfie,  the  hauU  vmU^  the  venits  cfntratts^  and   ih« 
parfintUerrSt  there  were  the  /^e^i^n,  the  cohort Uy  the  cmtm 
the  mamfftik§.     When  charbonoerie  acted  civilly,  the  military  o£ 
ship  was  in  abeyance;  on  the  mher  hand,  when  it  acted  in  a  mtliiar;' 
point  of  view,  the  functions  of  the  civil  officers  were  suspends.     In- 
dependently of  the  force  derived  from  the  play  of  these  v^'- 
and  from  their  alternate  government,  the  double  denomiim 
rendered  necessary  aifgrded  a  means  of  baling  the  reseaiehea  oi 
police. 

The  duties  of  the  charHonnier  were,  to  have  in  his  possession  i 
and  tifty  ca rtndg«»s,  to  be  n*ady  to  devote  hfmscLf,  and  bltiidly  co^ 
thi£  orders  of  unknown  leaders* 

Charbonnerie,  thus  constituted,  spread  in  a  very  brief  spa' 
through  all  quarters  of  the  capital     It  made  its  way  mto  all 
of  the  univi-rsity*     An  indescribaWe  fire  glowed  Jfi  every  vnri  ui 
Parisian  youth;  everyone  kept  the  secret;  everyone  wa«  reBd| 
k  iQfMe  bit  life  lo  the  cause.     The  members  of  eacn  vr 
itmch  other  by  means  of  particular  signs^  and  mysiorio' 
lield.    Inspectors  were  appointed  in  several  vc5ies,  whose  dut/^ 
)  to  Me  that  no  member  failed  to  bava  &  musket  mod  oanridfl 
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withont  making  him  acquainted  with  their  rank,  and  they  named  him 
president  of  the  incipient  venie^  at  the  same  time  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  one  the  title  of  deputy,  the  other  that  of  censor.  The  duty 
of  the  deputy  beinff  to  correspond  with  the  superior  association,  and  that 
of  censor  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  association,  the 
hauU  vente  became  by  these  means  the  brain  as  it  were  of  each  of  the 
vmtet  it  created,  whilst  it  remained  in  relation  to  them  mistress  of  its 
own  secret  and  of  its  own  acts. 

The  vent es  par ticuHe res  were  only  administrative  subdivisions,  hav* 
ing  for  objects  to  avoid  the  complications  which  the  progress  of  char- 
bonnerie  might  introduce  into  the  relations  between  the  haute  ventevai 
the  deputies  of  the  venfes  centrales.  As  the  latter  emanated  from  the 
parent  society,  so  did  the  inferior  societies  from  the  secondary.  There 
was  an  admirable  elasticity  in  this  arrangement:  the  venies  were 
speedily  multiplied  ad  in/initvm. 

The  impossibility  of  altogether  baffling  the  efforts  of  the  police  had 
been  clearly  foreseen:  in  order  to  diminish  the  importance  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, it  was  agreed  that  the  several  ventes  should  act  in  common, 
without,  however,  knowing  each  other,  so  that  the  police  might  not  be 
able  to  lay  hold  on  the  whole  ramification  of  the  system,  except  by 
penetrating  the  secrets  of  the  haute  vente.  It  was  consequently  fo^ 
bidden  every  charhonnier  belonging  to  one  vente  to  attempt  to  gain 
admission  into  another,  and  this  prohibition  was  backed  by  the  penalty 
of  death. 

The  founders  of  charbonnerie  had  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
troops;  hence  the  double  organization  given  to  the  system.  Each  vente 
was  subjected  to  a  military  staff*,  the  gradations  of  which  were  parallel 
with  those  of  the  civil  officership.  Corresponding  respectively  with 
charbonnerie^  the  haute  vente,  the  ventes  centrales,  and  the  venies 
particulieres,  there  were  the  legion,  the  cohortes,  the  centuries,  and 
the  manipules.  When  charbonnerie  acted  civilly,  the  military  officer^ 
ship  was  in  abeyance;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  acted  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  functions  of  the  civil  officers  were  suspended.  In- 
dependently of  the  force  derived  from  the  play  of  these  two  powers, 
and  from  their  alternate  government,  the  double  denominations  they 
rendered  necessary  afforded  a  means  of  baffling  the  researches  of  the 
polico. 

The  duties  of  the  charbonnier  were,  to  have  in  his  possession  a  gnn 
and  fifty  cartridges,  to  be  ready  to  devote  himself,  and  blindly  to  obey 
the  orders  of  unknown  leaders. 

Charbonnerie,  thus  constituted,  spread  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time 
through  all  quarters  of  the  capital.  It  made  its  way  into  all  the  classes 
of  the  university.  An  indescribable  fire  glowed  in  every  vein  of  the 
Parisian  youth ;  every  one  kept  the  secret ;  every  one  was  ready  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  cause.  The  members  of  each  vente  recognised 
each  other  by  means  of  particular  signs,  and  mysterious  reviews  were 
held.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  several  ventes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  see  that  no  member  failed  to  have  a  musket  and  cartridges.     The 
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Bprnbers  were  dnlled  m  their  houses,  and  often  was  the  exercise] 
^H'rormed  on  a  iloor  covered  with  straw.  And  all  the  while  thit] 
iingulai  conspiracy  was  extending  itself,  protected  by  a  silence  and  I 
r>&senfe  without  parallel,  and  surrounding  the  society  with  a  thousand] 
JEtri^ibla  mesheSf  the  goFernment  was  Eranquilly  slumbering  in  thti 
simde  I 

The  foundets  of  cbarbonnerie  were,  as  we  have  seen,  yoting  meal 
d"  oljsaare  station,  without  official  position  or  recognised'  influence,] 
When  the  itme  arrived  in  which  they  had  to  think  of  enlarging  theif  I 
work,  and  casting  over  all  France  the  net  with  which  they  hod  already  ] 
covered  Paris,  ihey  hesitated  and  distrusted  ihemsetves*  There  ex-  j 
isted  at  that  time  a  pa rh'amentary  committee,  of  which  M.  de  Lafnyeue^j 
was  a  member.  M,  Buzard,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  wiih  the  gene-j 
ml,,  applied  one  day  to  his  friends  for  authority  to  admit  Lafayette  latoj 
ihe  secret  of  their  proceedings.  Objections  could  not  fail  to  suggest] 
ibemaekes:  Why  make  this  communication,  which  the  easy  character] 
of  LAfayt*tie  must  ronder  so  full  of  inconveniences  and  danger?  If  ha  ] 
consented  to  enter  the  ranks  of  charbonnerie,  and  to  stake  his  head  upoa] 
■  jjbe  eoiiset|uencea  like  every  other  member — why  that  would  be  all  very  1 
P|k)H  These  considerations  being  represented  to  Lafayette^  he  did  t^t  | 
Pibsilale,  but  entered  the  haute,  vmte^  and  his  exatnple  was  followed  oy  j 
I  the  botdesi  among  his  colleagues  in  the  chamber.  The  directors  of  the  1 
^^ntem  were  deceived  if  they  thought  this  accession  indispensable*] 
P^be  charbonniers,  having  never  known  from  what  hands  proceeded  the  j 
liiipob«*  given  ihem,  had  never  doubted  but  that  they  were  acting  under] 
tile  orders  of  those  same  eminent  liberals  who  had  been  so  recently  in^  ] 
fit«'d  to  share  an  inscrutable  authority.  The  actual  presence  of  these  j 
individuals  in  the /jow/e  u^/i^e,  thefefore,  added  nothing  to  the  moral] 
effect  which  up  lo  that  trme  had  bi^en  produced  by  their  supposed] 
pfp»!fice.  As  for  the  possible  extent  to  which  their  powers  of  action.  I 
or  th^tr  daring  might  carry  ihem,  that  was  a  problem  for  ihe  future  to] 

Be  ihi»  as  it  may,  their  accession  was  serviceable  at  first  lo  the  pro- ! 
mm  of  eharbonnerie,  from  the  intercourse  ihey  kept  up  with  persona] 
m  the  provinces.  Several  young  men,  furnished  wiih  letters  of  recom-  | 
mendattoni  went  into  the  provinces  lo  propagate  the  system  there.  M- 1 
Floiard  was  sent  into  the  West,  M,  Dugit-d  into  Bourgogne,  M.  Rouen,  J 

t»ior,  mX  out  for  Bretagne,  M,  Joubert  for  Alsace*  Considered  in  itil 
Ltion  with  the  deparimenis,  the  hmMc  venfe  of  Paris  received  thai 
ninie  of  vmte  tupremt;  and  cbarbonnerie  was  everywhere  organized,] 
tm  ihe  same  plan  as  in  the  capital.  The  impulse  was  general  and  irre- j 
iiiDhle ;  altnosi  the  whole  surface  of  France  was  covered  with  plots  and  1 
conspiraLors*  1 

M^uers  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  thai,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  ] 

fnery  thing  was  ripe  for  a  rising,  at  Rochelle,  Poitiers,  Niort,  Colmar,  | 
muf  Brisach,  Nantes,  Be  fort,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouge.      Ft^nieH  had  ] 
Ben  created  in  a  great  number  of  regiments,  and  even  changes  of  gar- 
riioa  became  m  rapid  means  of  propagaiing  charbonnerie.   The  president 
tQU  i* — ^  J 
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of  a  vente  mililttire,  when  obliged  to  quit  a  town,  received  the  half  of  a 
piece  of  metal,  of  which  the  other  half  was  sent  into  the  town  whither 
the  regiment  was  proceeding,  to  a  member  of  the  haute  venie,  or  of  the 
vente  centrale.  Thanks  to  this  mode  of  communication  and  recognition, 
which  was  utterly  beyond  reach  of  the  police,  the  soldiers  initiated  into 
charbonnerie  became  its  travelling  bagmen,  as  it  were,  and  hawked 
conspiracy  about  with  them  in  their  cartouche-boxes. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  for  an  explosion  was  arrived:  so  at  least  it  was 
supposed.  The  number  of  members  in  the  vente  9uprin\e^  haying  in- 
creased to  an  inconvenient  number,  an  acting  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  arranging  the  preparations  for  combat,  bat 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  come  to  any  definite  resolution 
without  the  assent  of  the  venle  supreme.  This  committee  displayed 
extraordinary  activity.  Thiriy-six  young  men  received  orders  to  start 
for  Befort,  where  the  signal  for  insurrection  was  to  be  given.  They 
set  out  without  hesitation,  though  well  assured  that  they  were  marching 
to  death.  One  of  them  could  not  quit  Paris  without  absconding  from 
an  affair  of  honour:  with  no  less  promptitude  than  was  evinced  by  his 
comrades,  he  postponed  a  duel  for  a  more  serious  conflict, and  sacrificed 
to  a  patriotic  duty  even  that  reputation  for  courage  so  dearly  prized  by 
^nerous  souls.  As  the  last  hour  approached,  the  spirit  and  confidence 
of  the  conspirators  rose :  the  Alarseiiiaise,  that  magic  song  so  long  un- 
sung,  was  heard  on  the  road  between  Paris  and  Befort. 

Blood  was  about  to  flow.  How  was  it  possible  not  to  think  of  the 
consequences  should  the  event  be  favourable?  True  to  the  spirit  of 
charbonnerie,  the  members  of  the  vente  supreme  did  not  think  of  im- 
posing any  particular  form  of  government  on  France.  "  The  dynasty  of 
the  E^urbons  itself  was  not  absolutely  and  irrevocably  proscribed  in 
their  way  of  thinking.  But  in  any  case,  it  was  indispensable  to  provide 
for  that  grand  necessity  of  all  revolutions,  a  provisional  government* 
The  bases  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  were  adopted,  and  the  five 
directors  named  were  MM.  de  Lafayette,  Gorcelles  pOre,  Kcechlin, 
d'Argenson,  and  Dupont  de  TEure;  that  is  to  say,  an  homme  cTepee,  a 
representative  of  the  national  guard,  a  manufacturer,  an  administrator, 
and  a  magistrate. 

Manuel  had,  up  to  this  time,  aflbrded  but  a  tremulous  and  undecided 
aid  to  charbonnerie.  Having  learned  that  it  was  intended  to  engage 
on  the  theatre  of  the  insurrection  those  who  were  preordained  to  regu- 
late its  successful  issues,  he  exerted  his  influence  over  some  of  them, 
and  pariicuinrly  over  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  dissuade  them  from  the  expe- 
dition to  Befort;  whether  it  was  that  he  considered  the  enterprise  ill- 
contrived  or  premature,  or  that,  on  reflecting  on  the  events  of  the  future* 
his  rigid  soul  had  given  admission  to  a  secret  distrust. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  of  all  the  influential  men  whose  pre- 
sence was  expected  at  the  scene  of  action,  one  alone  set  out  for  the  spot, 
namely.  General  Lafayette.  But  a  domestic  duty  which  he  had  always 
religiously  fulfilled,  and  which  he  would  not  now  neglect,  detained  him 
some  hours  too  long  in  his  country-house  at  Lagrange.     On  the  ist  of 
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oary,  1822,  ibe  postchaise  in  which  the  geoeral  and  his  son  were 

relling  was  met  some  leajjuea  from  Befort  by  a  cariiage  containing 
Corcelles  junior,  and  Bazard.  »*Well,  what  oewaT'  "Ail  is 
en  general,  all  is  losir*  Lafayeite,  in  despair,  chan^^d  his  roulet 
hilst  Corcflles  and  Hazard  hurried  lo  the  capital  in  a  common  car 
rawn  by  post-horses.  The  thermometer  aiood  at  twelve  degrees  below 
e  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were  covered  with  anow,     Whea 

ard  arrived  in  Paris,  he  had  one  t?ar  frozen. 
1  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  what  had  just  happened  in  Befort, 
the eergeant  who,  coming  itito  his  quarters  on  the  everiingof  the  .Hlat  of 
emher,  goes  np  to  his  captain*  slaps  him  on  the  ahotilder,  and  by 
e  unusual  familiarity  of  his  language,  awakens  fatal  suspicions;^ — 
bustain,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  apprized*  and  summoning  the 
cers  whom  he  keeps  by  him; — ihe  perturbation  of  those  among 
em  who  were  imphcaied  in  the  plot ; — the  hesitation  of  the  soldiers 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy  when  they  found  themselves  deprived  of 
icir  leaders; — ^ihe  conspirators  assembling  lumtihuously  in  the  mar- 
Vplace;^ — the  guard  standing  to  arms; — the  column  of  young  men 
bo  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in  the  faubourgs,  advancing  to- 
rdi  the  market-place,  and  cut  in  two  by  the  raising  of  the  drawbridge 
the  critical  moment; — the  pistol-shot  fired  at  the  king's  lieutenant, 
d  the  bullet  flattening  on  his  cross; — the  dispersion  of  the  conspim- 
rs,  among  whom  were  the  brave  Colonel  Pailhes,  the  impeiuons  Gui- 
nd,  and  Pance,  a  man  of  unbending  determination  and  devoted  heart  ; 
— the  arrest  of  several  persons; — ^i he  sympathies  excited  by  their  con- 
ge ;^ — ^their  trials; — their  victorioas  ascendancy  over  their  judges  j — 
'  this  constitutes  assuredly  one  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  of  ihe 
:eii  bJood-stained  drama  of  the  Restoration,  Some  of  these  details  have 
n  published/  but  there  are  others*  less  known,  which  deserve  a 
lace  in  the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie, 

Cfaarbonnerie  was  far  from  having  sustained  an  irreparable  defeat  at 

fon*     Though  smothered  at  one  point,  the  insurrection  might  break 

om  al  another,     M.  Flotard  had  been  sent  lo  Rochelle  to  prepare  a 

vement  there,  and  that  town  was  full  of  conspiratora*     The  three 

*  </e  bataiiion  o(  the  marine  artillery  waited  onfy  for  the  signal, 

ere  were  privy  communications  kept  up  with  Poitiers,  and  with  the 

rrison  of  Nrort,     M.  Solreon,  a  gallant  otJicer,  was  to  place  at  the 

ice  of  charbonnerie,  seven  hundred  men,  forming  part  of  the  colo- 

depot  at  ihe  isle  of  Oleron,  whom   he  was  under  orders  lo  conduct 

SenegaL     The  officer  at  ihe  head  of  the  depot  had  himself  listened 

the  conlidential  communications  of  M*  Sofreon,  and  there  was  reason 

nU  if  not  on  the  aid  of  M*  Feisthamel,  at  least  on  his  neutrality* 

Rc  measures  were  also  in  progress  at  Nantes,  and  General  Bertoa  , 

paring  lo  march  on  Saumur, 
Flotard*  who  was  about  lo  r|nit  Rochelle,  was  dining  one  day  afl 
lobb-d'haie  of  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs,  when  a  conversatioa 

•  Sf(B  in  ParU  tUvQtiiii^nairt^  the  lotoreiijiig  nirrative  of  M,  Tr^kU 
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iant  indomitable  Berton,  had  refused  the  hospitality  that^waited  hiin 
in  a  foreign  land ;  he  rushed  again  into  the  lists,  and  being  betrayed 
by  Wolfel,  died  without  surprise  or  complaint,  like  a  man  long  con- 
vinced that  his  life  belonged  to  the  executioner.  Two  of  his  compan- 
ions in  misfortune  begged  for  mercy ;  but  Sauge  shouted  on  the  8ca(^ 
fold  the  cry  of  Vive  la  republique,  as  if  uttering  a  vengeful  prophecy; 
and  CafTe,  anticipating  his  enemies,  opened  his  veins,  and  died  in  the 
antique  manner.  Some  time  after  the  arrest  of  Berton,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  the  unfortunate  Caron,  who  had  conceived  th^  generous  hope 
of  saving  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Befort,  suffered  him- 
self to  be  decoyed  into  a  meeting  in  the  forest  of  Brissac.  The  non- 
commissioned officer,  Thiers,  basely  plagiarizing  the  villany  of  Wolfel, 
threw  himself  into  the  colonel's  arms,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  per- 
fidious marks  of  devotedness  to  disclose  his  hopes,  whilst  spies,  con- 
cealed behind  a  thicket,  gathered  up  the  fatal  confession.  Caron  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  was  refused  the  bitter  consolation  of  embracing 
his  wife  and  children  before  bidding  adieu  to  life :  he  died  the  death  of 
Marshal  Ney.  Courage  fails  me  to  proceed  further,  and  to  follow  you 
to  that  Place  de  Greve,  where  your  heads  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  after 
your  souls  had  mingled  in  a  last  embrace  before  the  eyes  of  a  pitying 
multitude,  O  Bories,  and  you,  worthy  companions  of  that  immortal 
young  man  !  The  Restoration,  having  been  attacked,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  defend  itself,  but  not  to  defend  itself  by  dishonest  stratagems 
and  ambuscades ;  for  this  was  to  pervert  death  by  doom  of  law  into 
murder. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  last  he  and 
his  companion  should  behold,  Bories  wrote  to  a  friend  from  his  cell  in 
the  Bicetre. 

**  They  are  starving  us  :  they  intend  to  separate  us.  If  you  cannot 
rescue  us  lo-day,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  we  may  die  to-morrow." 

This  melancholy  wish  was  accomplished.  The  prisoners  had  been 
offered  pardon  at  the  price  of  certain  disclosures,  but  they  nobly  carried 
the  names  of  their  accomplices  with  them  to  the  grave. 

How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  making  here  a  painful  comparison  ?  What 
did  the  bourgeoisie  do  towards  saving  the  lives  of  these  heroic  youths 
who  were  about  to  die  for  it  ?  What !  sixty  thousand  francs  offered  to 
the  keeper  of  a  prison,  whose  place  brought  him  in  twenty  thousand 
annually — that  was  all  that  was  attempted  !  And  when  the  fatal  car 
was  making  its  way  through  the  dense  masses  of  a  multitude  so  deeply 
affected,  that  men  were  seen  falling  on  their  knees,  and  old  men  unco- 
vering their  heads,  the  bourgeoisie  found  no  means  of  rousing  up  the 
people,  that  very  bourgeoisie  that  had  been  able,  in  the  month  of  June, 
to  display  so  formidable  a  power  of  agitation  on  behalf  of  its  own 
threatened  interests  ! 

1  have  done.  After  the  death  of  the  Rochelle  sergeants,  charbon- 
nerie  dwindled  and  fell  to  pieces.  Two  parties  sprang  up  on  it. 
One  of  these  was  for  declaring  distinctly  for  a  republic,  and  it  rallied 
round  Lafayette ;  the  other  was  against  the  principle  of  imposing  any 
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piTtienlnTfoffn  of  government  on  the  people,  and  decked  itself  with  the 
niime  of  IVfaimel*  These  divisiona,  at  first  obacure,  soon  became  more 
sbnrply  marked;  ihe  iwo  parties  grew  en^eoomedi  and  broke  out  into 
tnutynl  accusations.  Anarchy  made  way  into  the  association  from  all 
sides,  bringing  in  its  train  unjust  suspicions,  batrrd,  selfishness,  and 
ambition.     The  period  of  de voted ness  pasu  thai  of  intrigue  began, 

Charbonnerie  had  not  descended  into  the  depths  of  society  ;  it  had. 
not  stirred  up  its  lower  strata.  How  could  it  have  been  expected  tong 
to  preserve  itself  from  the  vices  of  the  bourgeoisie — individaahsm*  nar- 
TDu-ness  of  views,  vulgarity  of  sentiment,  exaggerated  love  of  purely 
materiul  prosperity,  and  gfossness  of  instiricl?  Charbonnerie  had  em- 
ployed the  generous  and  sotmd  part  of  the  bourgeoisie;  hut  after  hav- 
ing woro  it  out  and  given  it  into  the  hands  of  spies,  decoyers,  and  ihe 
ejtecuiioner,  whai  noble  enterprise  yoi  remained  for  it  to  atiempti  or 
wliat  could  it  any  longer  effect  fit  was  in  this  stage  of  its  decay  and 
impotence  for  good,  ihat  it  accepted  and  submitted  lo  the  sway  of 
men  like  MM.  Merilhou  and  Bart  he*  The  latter  had  given  token  of 
iooie  noble  promptings  in  his  deferice  of  the  Befori  prisoners;  but  if 
any  one  attributed  to  him  the  virtues  of  a  true  friend  to  the  people, 
that  man's  judgment  was  much  at  fault. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  since  J6^i0  of  the  dramatic  scenes  enact- 
ed under  the  shadow  of  charbonnerie,  of  the  oaths  of  hatred  to  royally 
pledged  on  poniards,  and  of  other  ominous  formalities-  The  real  truth 
of  ihc  mailer  is,  that  charbonnerie  having  become  vasdy  extended,  the 
ren/fJ,  at  last,  escaped  from  all  central  control.  There  were  republi- 
can, Orleanist,  and  Bonapartist  venles :  and  some  of  them  conspired 
for  ibe  pnre  pleasure  of  conspiring.  The  rites  were  as  various  as  the 
principles,  and  an  association,  that  had  at  one  moment  been  so  formida- 
btf»,  was  become  at  last  a  mere  chaos.  The  lack  of  guiding  principles, 
an  inherent  vice  in  the  consittutjon  of  charbonnerie,  was  among  the 
cauEtes  of  its  ruin«  It  was  quite  natural  that  it  shontd  be  so. 
_  As  for  its  inlluencet  this  was  exhibited  in  two  distinct  results. 

By  manifesting  to  the  government  how  numerous  and  implacable 
pre  its  enemies,  charbonnerie  hurried  it  upon  that  headlong  course 
^  reactions  that  led  straight  lo  the  abyss. 

On  the  otbf^r  hand,  by  acting  with  equal  ardour  against  the  Bout- 
pn  dynasty  that  htled  the  throne,  and  against  the  feudal  party  that 
Bn?  sway  in  the  chamber,  it  compelled  the  two  lo  unite  their  forces, 
id  for  some  lime  slackened  their  necessary  and  inevitable  tendency 
k  mat  on  I  rivalry  > 

The  vigour  displayed  by  ihe  Restoration  under  the  YiU^le  ministry, 
ud  the  v(ol*-nl  efiTorts  that  brought  destruction  upon  the  Pollgnac  ad- 
cinijKiration,  had,  therefore,  but  one  common  source — namely,  char- 
pnnerie, 

Thf"  is  the  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  episode  in 
V"  of  the  Restoration,  the  character  of  which,  it   appears  to 
uihrrto  not  been  sufficiently  studied,  nor  its  importance  suffi* 
rmly  ippn?ciaied. 
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See,  for  instance,  what  modifications  charbonnerie  occasions  in  the 
relations  between  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  We  no  longer  see 
that  continued  struggle  every  instant  renewed  which  began  in  1814. 
Royahy  humbles  itself  and  gives  way.  In  its  combats  with  charbon- 
nerie out  of  doors,  its  attitude  is  haughty,  and  its  victories  are  cruel ; 
but  on  the  political  stage  its  aspect  is  but  languid  and  subdued. 
There  is  now  but  one  real  power  in  France,  and  that  is  the  chamber ; 
and  the  king's  ministers  are  the  clerks  of  that  power. 

The  first  proof  I  find  of  the  justice  of  this  observation  is  the  war  in 
Spain. 

Need  I  call  to  mind  how  strenuous  and  obstinate  was  the  repugnance 
which  the  project  of  an  expedition  into  Spain  encountered  in  the  coun- 
cil ?  M.  de  Vill^le,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  ministry,  regarded  such 
an  expedition  as  a  public  calamity.  Louis  XVILI.  could  not  think  of 
it  without  horror.  And  how  many  were  the  arguments  to  dissuade 
from  it!  What  was  France  going  into  Spain  to  do?  To  overthrow 
the  constitution  in  the  blood  of  Spaniards!  To  carry  a  sort  of  Ibth 
Britmaire  across  the  Pyrenees  !  To  what  end  ?  To  thrust  the  Penin- 
sula under  the  yoke  of  Antonio  Maranon  and  his  compeers,  men  of 
fearful  character  and  deeds,  who  held  a  rosary  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
in  the  oih^r.  And  for  whom  ?  For  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  prince  of  whom 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  said,  that  he  had  sunk  down  from  the  intre* 
pidity  of  his  head  to  the  dastardy  of  his  heart;  a  despot  who  had  no- 
thing but  disdain  to  bestow  on  constitutional  monarchs,  on  Louis  XVIII. 
and  his  charter!  Money,  too,  was  requisite  for  this  expedition;  and 
M.  de  Vill^le  showed  the  treasury  exhausted,  public  credit  ruined, 
liberalism  nervously  excited,  manufactures  suspended,  commerce  panic- 
stricken.  Nor  was  that  all.  Charbonnerie  had  sown  the  seeds  of  re- 
vok  in  the  army,  and  the  tricolour  flag,  borne  by  French  hands,  was 
floating  in  the  wind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bidassoa.  Lastly,  Eng- 
land was  growling;  Canning  was  showing  his  teeth;  and  Louis  XVIIL 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  Wellington. 

But  what  royally  dreaded,  the  chamber,  on  the  contrary,  desired 
with  the  utmost  fervour:  what  M.  de  Villele,  as  minister  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  repudiated  in  Paris,  M.  de  Montmorency  adopted  at  the  con- 
gress of  Verona,  in  the  capacity  of  confidant  to  the  parliamentary  aris- 
tocracy. The  victory  was  with  the  chamber.  I  have  already  assigned 
the  reason  for  this.  Harmony  having  become  a  matter  of  necessity 
between  two  powers  simultaneously  assailed  by  a  boundless  conspi- 
racy, it  was  the  part  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  to  give  way  to  the 
stronger. 

In  attempting  to  resist  the  will  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  Vill^e  did, 
therefore,  but  struggle  against  the  force  of  things;  and  if  he  fancied  he 
had  achieved  a  great  victory  when  he  obliged  M.  de  Montmorency  to 
retire  from  the  ministry,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived. 
For  that  same  parliamentary  sovereignly  which  M.  de  Montmorency 
represented,  immediaiely  seated  the  Vicomie  de  Chateaubriand  in  his 
vacated  place,  an  event  which  rendered  the  Spanish  war  inevitable. 
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With  a  view  to  avoid  that  war,  Louis  XVIIL  nnd  M,  de  Viifele  had-d 
todeavoiired  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  Ferdinand  ¥it.  and] 
tbe  Cone»,  to  be  baaed  upon  the  ratificatioo  of  a  constiluiion,  on  iha] 
model  of  the  French  chaner;  and  M,  de  Villfele  had  wriiien  to  that] 
purpose  to  M.  de  Lagarde,  French  ambassndor  at  IVIadnd.  This  showed! 
a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  ihe  necessities  of  the  moinerii.  J 
What  siirniHed  to  the  ruling  religious  and  feudal  party,  the  political! 
situation  of  Spain,  aa  it  aflected  the  Spanish  nation  I  The  feudal  partjf  I 
drsired  war  on  its  own  account;  it  desired  it  that  its  enemies  in  Franc#1 
might  be  convicted  of  folly  or  struck  i^ih  terror.  I 

As  for  M,  de  C bateau briand,  his  views  were  more  lofty;  his  desireaJ 
ivcre  still  more  fi^ry,  more  absolute-    M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  acconi»J 
panird  >L  de  Montmorency  to  the  congress  of  Verona » and  there  he  hadj 
itudied  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  sovereigns.     He  knew  thatl 
ID  declaring  for  interventiotj  in  Spain,  Austria  and  Prussia  merely  foWl 
kmt*4  tJie  impube  given  them  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  as  he  I 
ftbo  knew,  was  prompted  to  demand  that  inierveniion  only  by  his  pride^l 
and  in  order  that  his  hand  miy:ht  be  felt  in  all  the  affairs  of  Europe#l 
I     But  M*  de  Chateaubrmnd  would  have  beheld  with  mortal  anguish  Rus^l 
I  Si*n  battalions  treading  the  ancieni  land  of  Charles  V.     He  wished  to  I 
F    maki?  ih^  war  in  Spain  a  French  affair.     Devoted  to  the  BQUTbons,  the 
thoiighl  of  the   treaties  of  lBl5  sorely  tormented   hia  poetical  fidelity, 
mud  he  hoped  lo  rxalt  the  Restoration  by  putting  a  sword  into  its  hands,. 
A  stigma  has  been  cast  on  the  Spanish  war  by  calling  the  principle 
of  intervention  a  principle  of  oppression.     A  puerile  accusation  !     All 
i      najjoRs  are  brethren,  and  ait  revolutions  are  cosmopolite.     When  a 
L^^^kment  believes  it  represents  a  just  cause,  let  it  make  that  cause 
^^^^■pb  wher^sver  lis  triumph  is  possible;  this  is  more  than  its  right* 
ft  H  Its  duly.     But  was  it  possible  to  beheve  the  cause  of  Ferdinand 
VIL  a  just  onef     Oh,  there  was  then  in  Spain  a  tyranny  more  to  be 
feared  than  that  of  the  Dcscamiutdos,  the  tyranny  namely  of  the  Ser- 
tUtJt,     Feroctous  hearts  beat  under,  the  robe  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
more  gmvea  were  to  be  opened  to  the  chant  of  Vem  Creator  than  to 
the  song  of  Tru^aia*     When  a  hundred  thousand  men   crossed  iha 
Pyrenees  under  the  comntand  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  frequently  did 
Mp  de  Chateaubriand   (he  has  said   so  since}  feel  his  heart  die  away 
vi\ih%n  him.     The  liberals  had  made  all  France,  from  one  end  to  the 
L  luod  with  appalling  predictions.     If  there  was  confidence  in 

i  <r,  there  were  fear  and  misgiving  on  the  throne  and  around  it ; 

nnd  uiijii  of  the  g-enerals  who  accompanied  the  Due  d'An£;ouleme  had 
b<*Kun  the  march  ominously  shaking  their  heads,  because  they  remem- 
brrt-d  how  many  French taen,  in  Napoleon *s  day,  had  entered  Spain, 
lirvtT  to  murn. 

The  €ipedition,  neveriheless;  sticceeded:  but  its  condemnation  was 
wntlen  ill  Its  very  success,  Whftt  must  M,  de  Chateaubrmnd  have 
tljoucht  whf^o  he  learned  that  I  tie  poniards  of  Ferdinand  VIL's  miniona 
irefi!  iijfiie<l  aguinsi  the  liberators  of  that  monarch ;  when  he  read  the 
ftecrm  of  Aodtjjur;  when  he  could  no  bngei  doubt  thai  Frances  bad 
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made  herself  more  enemies  among  those  whose  cause  she  had  serred 
than  among  those  to  whom  she  had  given  battle;  when  he  8aw«  in  fine, 
M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  set  out  for  Madrid,  and  Ferdinand  VLL  bow  before 
the  influence  of  Russia,  to  which  he  owed  nothing,  after  haying  rejected 
that  of  France,  to  which  he  owed  everything. 

Be  t4tis  as  it  may,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Due  d'Anfifonleme 
struck  consternation  into  the  bourgeoisie.  And  this  was  the  only  thing, 
remarked.  Now,  was  there  in  this  war,  undertaken  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  royalty,  and  by  force  of  the  ascendancy  of  parliament,  nothing 
worthy  of  remark  save  the  di^ppointment  of  a  party?  Was  it  not 
manifest  to  any  man  who  should  have  looked  deeper  than  the  surface 
of  things,  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war  had  been  wrested  from  the 
crown  ? 

Yet  out  of  this  unperceived  though  real  defeat  of  the  monarchical 
principle  did  M.  de  Vill^e  draw  ibrth  the  strange  idea  of  septennial 
parliaments.  It  would  seem  then  that  M.  de  Vilkkt  was  not  aware  that 
in  giving  the  chamber  a  seven  years'  existence  he  was  securing  to  it 
greater  consistence  and  prominence  ? 

It  is  true  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  that  a  new  chamber  was 
summoned  to  pass  the  septennial  law.  But  under  the  influence  of  the 
law  of  the  double  vote,  and  in  the  excitement  produced  by  the  success 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  assembly  could  not  fail  to  be  ultra-feudal. 
The  constitutional  regimen  disappeared  tomake  way  for  an  oligarchical 
government,  a  government  which,  having  no  root  in  society,  was  very 
soon  to  wear  itself  out  by  its  own  excesses,  but  not  till  it  had  enslaved 
the  crown,  and  forever  disabled  it  from  rising  again. 

I  do  not  know  whether  M.  de  Vill6le  foresaw  this  result,  or  whether, 
if  he  had  foreseen  it,  the  prospect  would  have  given  him  much  concern. 
M.  de  Vill^le  had  a  genius  only  for  little  things:  he  was  the  man  of 
business  of  the  monarchy.  To  regulate  accounts,  prepare  budgets, 
keep  the  bankers  in  order,  and  control  the  storms  of  the  stock  exchange, 
— all  this  he  was  competent  to  do  with  marvellous  facility.  And  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  not  an  inconvenient  colleague  for  him  in  this  respect ; 
for  the  petty  routine  of  politics  embarrassed  the  latter,  and  he  laboured 
under  that  kind  of  incapacity  which  is  engendered  by  the  habit  of  pur- 
suing lofty  speculations.  But  his  literary  reputation,  the  gorgeousness 
of  his  manners,  the  sumptuosity  of  his  life,  his  influence  over  the  ele- 
gant portion  of  the  nation,  everything  even  to  the  imposing  eflfect  of 
his  poetical  and  high-bred  indolence,  threw  M.  de  Yillele  into  the  shade. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  one  day  about  to  speak  inr  the  course  of  the 
discussion  on  the  septennial  law,  when  his  colleague,  M.  de  Corbi^re, 
requested  he  would  give  way  to  him  :  and  on  the  next  day,  the  Sunday 
of  the  Assumption,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  being  at  the  chateau,  received 
from  the  hand  of  his  secretary,  M.  Pilorge,  a  letter  in  the  following  terms: 

**M.  le  Vicomte,  I  obey  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  1  transmit  you 
the  ordonnance  hereto  annexed : 

*'Le  Sieur  Comte  de  Villele,  president  of  our  council  of  ministry,  and 
minister  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  finance,  is  intrusted  par 


mfmr      ■•'■  '  v^  portfolio  of  foreign  afikirs,  in  lieu  otiht  StetirYleomts 

i\L  de  Viilele  could  not  have  made  a  more  rude  and  unmannerly  trial 
of  bis  influrnce*    After  haTing-  successively  ousted  M,  de  Montmorency 

»md  the  Due  de  BcUuoei  he  compromised  ibe  dignity  of  the  crown  by 
the  insiihinsr  dismissal  of  an  illustriovia  man*  He  remained  wiihoul  a 
riral  in  the  couficil:  but  in  the  chamber  he  had  masters* 

An  eveni  occurred  which  rendered  absolnie  the  prpdominance  pos* 
ses^ed  by  the  c!iamber.  On  the  0th  of  Sepiember,  1824,  the  princes 
I  tod  fievenil  grand  officers  were  assembled  in  the  chateau,  and  seemed 
^ii  ihoij^h  they  expected  something.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  apart- 
HBent  was  thrown  open,  and  a  7oice  cried  out,  **The  king,  siral**  It 
^^Ms  Charles  X.  ihaE  entered.  Louis  XVllL  had  jun  expired. 
^^K  Louis  XVUL  had  sieered  his  course  smoothly  between  parties,  and 
^^f^  conpntulaied  himself  on  ihts  in  his  last  moments.  What  had  be 
IPttied  by  it  f  The  ability  to  die  quietly,  almost  like  the  lowest  vitlnger 
in  his  realm,  A  poor  triumph  this*  and  one  within  the  reach  of  ihe 
thabbiest  ambition!  What  cbildtshness  therf  is  in  the  vanity  of  the 
groat  ones  of  ihe  earth  1  Here  is  a  king  who  holds  out  against  ilie  shock 
of  faciions  for  want  of  power  to  vanquish  them,  and  of  courage  to  be 
van<]ytshed  by  them;  he  ekes  out  his  reign  and  his  life»  with  the  help 
of  concession  after  concession  ;  in  exchange  for  pleasures,  not  given,  bul 
promised  to  his  palled  senses;  he  surrenders  to  a  woman  the  government 
of  hii*  own  house,  after  havings  abandoned  to  his  ministers  the  right  of 
Yielding  up  in  his  name  and  in  bis  stead  everything  he  consents  to  loea 
from  his  royal  prerog^aiive;  and  when  at  last,  aged,  infirm,  and  hroken 
down,  his  last  nauseous  drauo^hi  of  vohiptuousness  drained,  corjsymed 
Wthe  mocking  phaniomsof  desire,  he  feels  bis  lifedepaning — ihen  he 
II!  n  on  that  ihrone  he  can  only  bequeath  in  storm  and  tempest 

iL  .er,  ar»d  with  his  last  breath — he  boasts! 

ii  li  reported,  that  siuing  on  the  fauieuii  on  which  he  was  abool  to 
«ftfT•,s^^f^:^l]nded  by  high  personages  in  tears* and  his  face  overspread 
v-  "less  of  hasiening  dissolution,  he  caiied  to  him  the  young- 

I  -t  prince  of  his  family,  and  then  laying  his  hand  on  the 

th  .  I  It  bent  to  receive  his  blessing,  he  said,  '*Let  my  brother 

Ik'  :i  iy  the  crown  of  ibis  child," 

Very  idle  words  were  these!  Crowns  ihat  are  assailed  are  not  to  be 
Li.Tvirided  tpnderlyj  they  must  be  saved  or  lost^ 

J  now  I  ask  what  had  been  the  fruits  of  that  long  scries  of  flucto- 

mtil  of  postponements  of  the  evil  day,  that  made  up  th^  reign  of 

VIM.  ?     On  the  surface  of  live  pohtical  stage  discords  w^ithoul 

d  hcofrtth  it  conspiraciesH,  treacherous  instigoiions  by  pnid  spies, 

tillnmtnii  ^nore«  for  men's  I  ires,  miiiiary  executions;  these  were  the 

B;  '         '  11   presented.     The  tempest  raged   everywhere,  in 

I  ;'  press,  at  court,  m  ihp  lownsjn  the  rural  disjiricts, 

1  I,  tit-rion.  Dories,  whj» I   reminiscences!     Ay,  methinks 

'  :c  policy  of  Louis  XVtli.  alForded  the  executioner  ampl® 

iQum  Uf  t^«  convifnient  exercise  of  Itis  cmrt. 
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Naturally  so,  because  everything  that  proceeds  from  kings  who  are 
the  objects  of  attack  is  mortal.  Their  weakness  is  as  fatal  as  their 
strength,  and  their  dismay  as  their  fury.  If  they  choose  to  carry  things 
with  a  high  hand  and  can  do  so,  they  crush  down  all  before  them.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  consent  to  yield,  as  they  cannot  yield  forever, 
they  provoke  agrgressions  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  failing  civil 
war,  but  the  guillotine.  What  do  I  say?  What  they  yield  in  one  place 
under  the  form  of  constituted  authority,  they  resume  elsewhere  by  way 
of  violence.  Let  their  enemies  put  on  but  a  little  show  of  boldness, and 
they  revenge  themselves  on  the  little  for  what  is  snatched  from  them 
by  the  great,  and  their  weakness  of  yesterday  seeks  compensation  in 
their  cruelties  of  to-morrow.  Thus  their  concessions  and  their  exactions 
alike  drink  up  the  blood  of  their  people.  When  Louis  XVIII.  gave 
orders  that  there  should  be  dancing  at  court  at  the  very  hour  when  the 
grave-diprger  was  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  the  gory 
corpses  of  the  four  soldiers  of  Rochelle,  Louis  XVIIl.  took  bis  revenge 
for  the  victories  of  the  chamber.  There  were  gay  doings  at  the  cha- 
teau, because  amidst  all  the  humiliations  of  royalty,  the  unpunished 
atrocity  of  that  fete  wore  a  look  of  strength.  The  monarches  pride, 
hunted  from  every  other  ground,  took  refuge  in  this  savage  piece  of 
swaggering. 

But  was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  series  of  truckling  compromises,  leading 
to  such  results,  long  to  preserve  the  monarchy  from  ruin  ?  Was  the 
process  of  perpetually  eluding  the  antagonism  of  the  two  powers  equi- 
valent to  destroying  it?  And  must  not  every  fresh  effort  to  elude  it  have 
tended  to  wear  out  and  degrade  the  monarchical  principle?  "Let  my 
brother  husband  tenderly  the  crown  of  this  child."  And  how  should 
Charles  X.  have  been  able  to  do  this  long,  in  the  teeth  of  that  parlia* 
mentary  authority,  so  jealous  and  so  intractable?  It  had  frequently 
changed  possessors  since  1814:  had  it  changed  its  nature?  No,  no. 
The  thoroughly  feudal  chamber  of  1815  had  treated  the  royal  authonty 
with  no  more  forbearance  than  had  the  thoroughly  bourgeois  chamber 
of  1817;  and  the  law  of  the  double  vote  had  been,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  5ih  Febriiary,  an  implement  of  war  directed  against  the  throne. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  society  to  subsist  thus  divided  between  the 
authority  of  a  king  and  that  of  an  assembly,  this  phenomenon  would 
certainly  have  shown  itself  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

Let  us,  in  fact,  go  back  to  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Was  it  not  the  foremost  desire  of  the  party  then  paramount  in  the 
chamber,  that  the  system  of  large  estates  should  be  re-established,  that 
an  independent  and  sumptuous  existence  should  be  restored  to  the  no- 
bles, and  that  centralization  should  give  place  to  the  sway  of  local 
influences?  These  tendencies  so  essentially  opposed  to  monarchy, 
these  tendencies  which  attacked  the  laborious  work  begun  by  Louis 
XI.,  and  continued  by  Louis  XIV.,  were  precisely  those  of  Charles  X. 
Charles  X.  was  not  sensible  of  the  fact  that  monarchy  had  grown  and 
thriven  in  France  by  the  gradual  declension  of  the  noblesse,  by  the 
alienation  of  feudal  estates,  by  the  insensible  weakening  of  the  system 
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prtmofffniture  ond  enlaiU  by  the  diacredit  of  ihe  pcc lea iost teal  juris- 
dkiiims,  hy  cenirali/ation  above  alL  He  fancied,  id  hm  Jenorunce*  ihat 
hr  Wtt5  fortifying  ibe  monarchy  when  he  was  but  doing  his  best  to 
rrrtvp  frudaliam*  Loub  XL,  in  order  to  be  king,  had  ceased  to  bi5  a 
Ertntiihomme*  CharJt*s  X*  was,  by  senlimeni  and  habil  of  mind,  much 
mort'  I  he  ^fjiiiiftymme  ihan  the  king* 

h  ffsutied,  ihrtt,  ihat  ai  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL  the  elective  and 
the  royai  powera  were  united  by  a  strict  communiiy  of  seniimenis  and 
fiews* 

Accordingly,  as  far  as  irigour  was  concerned ^  nothing  could  be  com- 
purable  to  the  momentary  impulse  then  given  to  society*  The  miltiafd 
of  ir»d*^mnity-money  flung  to  the  hungry  emigrants,  the  law  of  sacrilege, 
the  kw  on  reJigious  commiiniiies,  ihe  elaboration  of  a  system  which 
rcpincetJ  prnpcny  on  those  two  grand  bases  of  feudalism,  the  right  of 
pnfuogtfnhiire,  and  ihe  law  of  entail;  alt  this  formed  a  combinaiion  of 
mfaaurt^St  the  expediency  of  which  might  wxll  be  questioned,  and  iheir 
character  Migmjui^ed,  but  of  which  ii  is  impossible  to  deny  the  boldness 
awd  miposing  energy. 

Nor  was  any  rJfort  spared  for  the  success  of  this  giraniic  enterprise. 
Tli«*  coinbined  forces  of  the  legialalive  and  the  royal  Qutborities  had 
nerd  of  bt-ing  backed  by  a  moral  force  capable  of  holding  in  check  ibat 
fonniilable  I'oihsirianinm  xo  which  the  eighteenth  century  bad  given 
birtli-  The  Coni^regation  is  formed,  disciplined,  and  extended.  Mys- 
ticni  nfTlliatiims  ramify  throughout  the  land*  The  Jesuits  seize  on  the 
fouft  Ism -brads  of  human  intc-IIigenre>  in  order  to  adulterate  ihem^and  at 
B4iimo*Anne  d*Auray»  Bordeaux,  Billom,Montrouge, and  Saint  Acheul, 

' rd  up  their  loins  to  the  task  of  digging  in  the  rising  generation 

re  of  its  predecessors*  This  was  en  inversion  of  the  spirit  of 
lue  ai:t%  but  executed  w^rth  ayalematic  consistency  and  with  energy* 
Nt'rd  1  say  a  word  of  those  fanatical  sermons,  those  processions  trou- 
*  ig  the  towns  and  covering  the  land,  those  expiatory  ceremonies,  ibe 
\rrere  resounding  ii lung  ihe  highways. and  the  holy  mummery  of  the 
e^fxrn  at  ion  renewing,  before  the  eyes  of  the  population,  the  antique 
lUiacice  between  feudal  royalty  and  the  church? 

|i  wa*  in  tbe  mooib  of  Mny\  1 51*^0,  that  the  hand  of  an  archbishop 

the  crown  of  < 'bnrleinuEfne  suspended  over  the  head  of  Charles  X* 

What !  and  wen'  five  years  all  ibe  span  q[  life  accorded  to  the  dynasty 

!i'i!ir**d  m  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  10  be  Ciod's  daughter  and  im- 

'     That  was  all;  and  so  rapid  a  downfall  would  be  scarcely  com- 

'  ibks  if  we  loaght  its  explanatioa  merely  in  the  oppoeiiion  of  the 

ri*ie. 

1 11  at  op  po*  it  ion  was  veheitient,  no  doubt*     The  bourgeoisie  let  loos€ 

all  tlie  mtebt  and  energy  of  the  press  against  the  feudahsm  of  parlia^ 


'  £in  rphemeral  and  fietiuous  popularity  for  the  chamber 
lU'd  as  that  was  with  the  glory  of  having  rejected  the 
iiUQroiliire,  and  the  law  against  ihe  press  proposed  by 
U  it  broughi  the  majeaiy  of  the  Crown  to  ibe  feet  of 

and  writers  of  ehanst/m;  it  cried  up  with  ecstasy  ibo 
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Memoirs  of  M.  de  M ontlosier,  that  scattered  scandal  round  the  altar ;  it 
awoke  the  old  spirit  of  the  parliaments  in  the  conrs  rogales^  as  ft  coun- 
terpoise to  the  league  of  the  priests ;  and  then  it  resolved  that  it,  too, 
would  have  its  galas,  and  would  make  its  own  appeals  to  men's  imaffi- 
nations.  Thousands  of  citizens  were  seen  assembled  one  day  round  a 
newly-opened  grave.  Young  men  approached,  supporting  a  bier,  and 
followed  by  a  long  file  of  rich  and  gilded  equipages.  All  the  wealth 
of  Paris  was  there.  The  obsequies  of  General  Foy  were  the  anti-part 
to  the  pomps  of  the  coronation. 

But  what  signified  all  this  ?  One  thing  was  lacking  to  these  move- 
ments to  make  them  parturient  of  a  revolution,  namely,  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  penury ;  and  the  people  who  possessed  that  source  of 
might — what  could  it  understand  of  such  quarrels  ?  The  combatants 
fought  over  it,  but  not  for  it. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  royal  power,  under  Charles  X.,  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  remained  what  it  was,  whilst  the  elective  power 
insensibly  underwent  a  metamorphosis  fast  tending  to  bring  on  war, 
inevitable  and  fatal  war,  between  the  two  powers. 

And  is  there  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  metamorphosis  of  the 
elective  power  ?  Had  not  the  adversaries  of  the  bourgeois  sway  them- 
selves unconsciously  adopted  the  habits  of  the  bourgeoisie?  Had  they 
not  contracted  its  vices  ?  Had  not  the  spirit  of  traffic  crept  in  among 
the  preux  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  I  have  no  desire  to  stir  up  from 
their  foul  bed  all  the  financial  scandals  of  the  Restoration ;  but  who  is 
there  but  knows  the  history  of  Ouvrard's  contracts?  and  what  names 
were  those  that  figured  ignominiously  in  certain  public  discussions  ? 
Colossal  fortunes  sprang  up  suddenly  after  the  war  in  Spain:  and  why? 
Because  the  royalists  had  speculated  on  a  rise  in  the  funds  and  had 
speculated  with  certainty.  It  is  notorious  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Jesuits  was  in  those  days  a  means  of  advancement  and  fortune ;  it  is 
notorious  that  the  Congregation  distributed  places,  classified  ambitions, 
and  oflfered  a  mundane  prize  to  the  fervour  of  every  professor  of  mys- 
tical piety.  And  the  first  minister  of  the  king,  he  who  had  been 
summoned  in  a  manner  to  lead  the  crusade  undertaken  against  the 
bourgeoisie,  was  he  not  a  man  of  the  stock  exchange  ?  Was  he  not 
M .  de  Villele,  a  bourgeois  all  over,  in  mannera,  language,  sentiments, 
instincts,  and  capacity  ? 

The  feudal  and  religious  party  carried  then  within  it  the  causes  of 
its  own  ruin.  It  talked  of  founding  the  reign  of  religious  belief,  and 
its  oblatioDs  were  ofifered  only  at  the  shrine  of  interest;  its  zeal  was  kin- 
dled against  the  spirit  of  these  latter  times,  and  it  confessed  its  sway. 
Such  contradictions  are  the  suicide  of  parties. 

Moreover,  and  independently  of  its  moral  force,  the  bourgeoisie  pos- 
sessed, through  the  institution  of  the  national  guard,  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized physical  force.  Excluded  from  parliament,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  it  should  make  the  public  thoroughfares  its  arena,  and  do  with 
menaces  what  it  could  not  do  with  laws.  A  review  imprudently  or- 
dered, gave  it  the  opportunity  it  longed  for:  cries  of  hatred  issuing  from 
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m  mnrted  ranks  resounded  in  ihe  ears  of  Charles  X.  himself.     In 
rmliii',  ibis  demonstration  was  no  very  serious  afTilr;  at  least  it  waa 
not  Tery  ret'olutionary^     The  bourgeoisie  had  loo  much  to  lose  by  a] 
social  conYubion  to  allots  of  its  voluntarily  incttrring  the  risk*     To  dis* 
arm  it  was  not  merely  a  puerility,  but  an  act  of  madnesst     In  a  mo*] 
narchical  country,  the  throne  is  the  first  of  all  private  property,  and 
consequently  cannot  be  placed  under  a  more  trusty  safeguard  than  that 
of  tt  bourgeoisie  militia.     But  the  Duchess  de  Berrf  and  the  Dauphine, 
hearing  thai  majesty  had  been  insulted,  forced  the  dictates  of  calcm  I 
g-ood  sense  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  thei  r  own  spleen ;  the  national  | 
giiard  was  dismissed,  and  thus  was  the  road  left  free,  over  which  the 
uubridJed  peop!e  were  soon  to  push  their  way  to  the  very  throne. 

The  only  bulwark  left  M*  de  Villule  against  so  many  perils,  was  thd  ^ 
chamber,     Unforttinately  for  him  and  for  the   monarchy,  that  parlia-  I 
mentary  feudaltsmt  which  had  at  Itrst  trodden  its  path  with  so  firm  a 
iniep,  had  come  to  reel  and  toiler  like  a  drunken  man*     The  national 
^^lard  had  been  dismissed,  and  now  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
cbamber.     The  storm  blew  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens  at  once* 

The  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  powers  was  this  lime  proved] 
in  a  striking  and  decisive  manner     King,  ministers,  and  chambert— 
bad  tliey  not  all  desired  the  same  ihin;^?    Had  they  not  marched  in 
coneert  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  boldest  projects  ?     And  yet  they  1 
were  oaw  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  all  furiher  concord  between  theml 
mns  hopeless!     A  new  chamber  was  summoned,  and  the  electiona 
began. 

M,  de  Viltele  supposed  that  a}l  he  should  have  to  do,  in  order  to  re- 
mata  in  office,  was  lo  ehange  his  system.     But  w^ould  a  feudal  king 
itibmit  10  lay  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and  sbop^  | 
keepers  t 

Thtf  intense  anxiety  that  prevailed  during  the  course  of  the  elections, 
w  flesh  in  every  one's  memory.  A  disturbance  had  broken  out  in 
Piri#,  when  ibe  bourgeoisie  had  been  threatened  with  loss  of  poesession 
of  the  political  engine:  a  dislurbance  broke  out  when  the  hope  of  re- 
capturing that  engine  w-as  set  before  it.  Blood  flowed  then  on  the 
pavement  of  the  Rue  St,  Denis,  The  two  parties  cast  the  blame  each 
on  the  other:  such  is  the  usual  practice  in  these  cases.  The  fact  a|>- 
p*tirs  to  be,  that  if  the  police  did  not  directly  create  the  disturbance,  it 
UTp^  it  on.  Cast  an  eye  yonder,  and  look  at  men  trampled  down  under 
the  hoofs  of  horses,  or  bleeding  under  the  sabres  of  gendarmes,  to  aid 
the  triumph  of  some  candidate  or  another  of  the  cote  droit  or  of  the  caii 

ynrf/rAr.     This  they  call  policy,  the  art  of  reigning,  and  heaven  knowa 
r!  !es-     As  for  me,  1  bave  small  faith  in  the  political  efficacy  of  I 

bi  (inaiions,     \i  is  blaspHemy  against  God  to  pretend  thai  the 

deitiny  of  empires  and  the  futurity  in  store  for  nations  are  dependent 
mi  a  few  vulgar  devices  of  barefaced  knavery. 

Tbt?  rtecijous  turned  out  ns  was  expected  :  they  sent  two  parties  into 
lb*!  chamhert  ibe  stronger  of  which  was  that  of  the  new  interests.  iM. 
de  Viikle  wquldi perhaps,  have  consented  to  obey  it;  but  he  must  have 
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encountered  a  ^eater  mass  of  hostility  in  order  to  propitiate  the  party, 
than  the  effort  to  keep  his  ground  would  have  stirred  up  against  him. 
He  fell,  bringing  down  with  him  colleagues,  who,  like  MM.  de  Pey* 
ronnet  and  de  Corbidre,  were  still  more  compromised  than  himself. 
Let  us  see  to  what  amounted  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  M.  de  Martignac. 

The  king  had  made  haste  to  say  to  his  new  ministers,  **  M.  de  Vit- 
l^Ie*s  system  is  mine  ;**  and  the  chamber  made  haste  to  write  down  in 
its  address,  that  M.  de  Villele's  system  was  deplorable.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Restoration  is  epitomized  on  this  simple  juxtaposition  of 
facts.  How  was  the  chamber  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  the 
paramount  strength  it  possessed?  And  what  should  hinder  the  head 
of  the  state  from  crying  out,  under  the  exasperation  of  insult,  as  did 
Charles  X.  upon  the  presentation  of  the  address,  *^I  will  not  sufler  my 
crown  to  be  flung  into  the  mire !''  What  then  remained  to  be  tried  I 
To  side  completely  with  the  elective  power?  M.  de  Martignac  could 
not  do  so  without  declaring  war  against  royalty.  To  serve  royalty  in 
accordance  with  its  own  views?  He  could  not  do  so  without  deciarinff 
war  on  the  chamber.  To  combine  these  two  sorts  of  servitudes,  and 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government  on  the  tenure  of  being  doubly  a  slave? 
He  tried  this. 

And  really  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  circumstances  seemed  to  favour 
the  success  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  The  bourgeoisie  had  gradu* 
ally  lost  its  turbulent  disposition  in  proportion  as  it  advanced  more  and 
more  in  the  exercise  of  power:  it  even  watched  with  a  certain  anxiety 
over  the  safety  of  royalty,  from  the  time  that  it  had  begun  to  feel  capa> 
ble  of  mastering  it.  The  royal  courts  which,  under  the  Villele  admi- 
nistration, had  systematically  returned  verdicts  of  acquittal  in  prose- 
cutions on  the  ground  of  tendency,  now  as  uniformly  visited  writings 
of  undue  violence  with  severe  punishment;  and  the  successive  con- 
demnations of  MM.  Beranger,  Cauchois  Lemaire,  and  Fontan,  evinced 
the  spirit  that  actuated  the  magistracy  under  the  Martignac  ministry. 

Circumstances  then  were  favourable  to  a  system  of  conciliation  be- 
tween the  two  powers,  had  that  conciliation  not  been  in  its  own  nature 
futile  and  impossible.  Do  but  examine  the  history  of  that  period.  M. 
de  Martignac  exhausts  himself  in  concessions  to  propitiate  the  roling 
opinion.  He  excludes  the  congregational  party  from  the  ministry  in 
the  person  of  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  he  removes  the  Bishop  of  Hei^ 
mopolis  to  make  way  for  the  Abbe  Feutrier,  a  mundane  priest,  supposed 
to  be  a  liberal;  he  extinguishes  the  influence  of  the  king's  agents  in 
elections;  he  emancipates  the  press  from  the  yoke  of  the  royal  authori- 
zation, and  substituting  a  moneyed  for  a  political  monopoly,  he  puts 
the  weapon  of  journalism  into  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  he  abolishes  the 
censorship  ;  he  deals  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  a  mortal  blow ;  he  trans- 
fers the  right  of  interpreting  the  laws  from  royahy  to  the  chamber,  thus 
recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  latter.  And  the  bourgeoisie  clap 
their  hands ! 

But  when  after  so  amplifying  the  range  of  the  parliamentary  power, 
he  evinces  his  unwillingness  that  the  royal  power  should  be  utterly 
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Stripped  of  every  tlung*  mauers  assume  another  aspecL  He  presents 
two  bills  to  the  cbamber*  one  for  a  iaw  on  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mutiifi,  the  other  for  a  law  on  thai  of  ihe  deparUnentSt  and  these  two 
Inib  contain  his  death-warrant.  Offence  is  taken  at  the  refusal  of 
ministers  to  admit  the  elective  prmcipie  to  operate  in  the  appointment 
of  ttmyora  ;  it  is  upheld  in  opposition  to  ministers,  that  the  charuber 
exercises  a  sovereign  right  of  the  initiative,  and  is  competent  to  sup- 
press by  an  amendment  the  tomeifs  ifarrondiissmimt  established  by  a 
kw.  The  blow  is  struck  ;  the  ministers  have  lost  the  majority.  Whom 
had  ibey  to  suitain  them?  The  court  had  long  been  spinnings  its  in- 
trigues round  them  ;  the  king  had  in  his  heart  vowed  their  downfuU, 
•nd  bad  been  secretly  prepared  to  appoint  their  successors*  M»  de 
Mailignac  went  out,  and  M.  de  Polignac  was  minister. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  IS^iO,  the  day  fixed  for  the  convocation  of  the 
ehamhtTSt  Charles  X*  addressed  these  words  to  the  assembly  ;  "^ Peers 
of  France,  deputies  of  the  departments,  I  enterlain  no  doubt  of  your 
co-operation  towards  effecting:  the  good  I  desire  to  do*  Yovi  will  reject 
wilh  disdain  the  perfidious  insinuations  malevolence  strives  to  propa- 
gate. Should  culpable  mancEUvres  rai,^e  up  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Oiy  government,  an  event  which  1  cannot  and  will  not  anticipate,  I 
should  derive  the  necessary  strength  to  surmount  ihem  from  my  reso- 
lution to  uphold  the  public  peace,  from  the  just  confidence  of  the 
French,  and  from  the  love  they  have  always  evinced  for  their  king." 

And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  chamber  in  the  famous  address  of  the 
mijonty  of  2t4(  f  **The  charier  has  made  the  permanent  concurrencti 
of  lh€  poliucal  views  of  your  government  wilh  the  wishes  of  your  peo- 
]\]t\  an  indispensahle  re^jui^ite  lo  the  regular  course  of  public  affairs. 
Sir*:,  oyr  loyaky,  our  devoiednesa,  condemn  us  lo  tell  you  that  this 
concurrence  does  not  exisL^* 

The  chamber  was  disi=^olved  :  its  return  was  to  be  effected  only  over 
birricadea,  to  the  sound  of  bells  tolling  for  unknown  obsequies,  and  by 
the  arms  of  children  of  the  people  clad  in  batile-siained  garments- 
Then  the  experiment  was  to  be  begun  over  again,  at  the  risk  of  draw- 
mg  fresh  tears  from  the  bereaved  mothers  of  the  self-devoted,  the 
mothers  of  tlie  poor ! 

The  poor!  did  I  say  f  It  is  the  fimt  time  I  have  pronounced  the 
word:  lor  tht;  truth  is,  they  were  never  thought  of  in  the  debates  of 
til  thepe  itfltH'n  years*  Triumphs  of  the  opposition,  defeats  or  victories 
of  the  court,  reBti«tances  of  royahy,  what  was  there  in  you  for  which  the 
people  could  reasonably  feel  sadness  or  joy  ?  A  deal  of  noise  had  been 
itrnd^  over  its  head;  for  wirait  Champions  had  marched  to  the  con- 
t!»ct  and  won  freedom  to  write:  was  ihis  for  the  people,  who  wrote  not 
%l  all?  Nobles  and  rich  men  had  battled  with  each  other  for  the  elec- 
toral right;  ivaa  thij*  for  the  people,  who  lived  only  from  hand  to 
mouth?  From  that  tribune, so  long  resonant  to  the  language  of  faction, 
«biC  voice  had  been  heard  demand ti*g  that  the  poor  man's  wagefs 
iboald  be  increased,  or  that  his  labour  should  be  diminished  t  Amidst 
all  tliO80  financial  ditcussions  tUal  served  as  food  for  the  rancour  of 
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party,  had  it  ever  been  resolved  to  make  any  important  modification  in 
the  unequal  disiribution  of  taxation  ?  Whalf  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis 
was  arrived  after  fifteen  years  of  conflict  in  the  name  of  justice,  the 
country,  and  liberty;  and  the  people,  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  that 
crisis,  were  to  come  forth  from  it  only  to  find  the  conscription  return 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  recruitment,  and  the  droitS'-riumB  in  the 
indirect  contributions;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  again  to  take  up  their 
everlasting  burden. 

The  Restoration,  viewed  collectively,  presents,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
subject  of  painful  reflection  to  the  historian.  During  that  long  period, 
80  full  of  noise  and  agitation,  liberalism  often  achieved  disastrous  victo- 
ries. The  principle  of  authority  was  attacked  with  excessive  ardour, 
and  it  succumbed.  The  power  of  the  state,  divided  into  two  forces 
perpetually  bent  on  mutual  destruction,  lost  by  its  instability  its  title  to 
general  respect.  Incapable  of  directing  society,  since  it  was  itself  the 
seat  of  strife  and  anarchy,  and  could  hardly  maintain  its  own  existence, 
it  accustomed  nien^s  minds  to  the  dominion  of  license.  The  nation  was 
almost  always  forced  aloni^  by  violence,  never  led.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  orderly  gradations  of  rank  ceased  to  enjoy  the  willing 
tribute  of  public  deference;  reverence  for  tradition  disappeared.  To 
reach  the  priests,  whose  tyranny  had  become  intolerable,  men  trampled 
down  religion  itself  in  their  way.  Protestantism  became  the  funda- 
menial  principle  in  matters  of  opinion  and  of  social  habits;  many  carried 
it  to  excess ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  eighteenth  century  seemed  to 
be  revived  bodily  in  the  nineteenth,  and  sarcasm,  which  had  soared  so 
I'ligh  as  to  make  kings  its  quarry,  now  dared  to  strike  at  Heaven. 

The  confusion  in  the  material,  was  not  less  violent  than  that  inr  the 
moral  world.  Just  as,  in  politics  and  religion,  the  bourgeoisie  had  al- 
most completely  sacrificed  authority  to  liberty,  community  of  faith  to 
absolute  intellectual  independence,  fraternity  to  pride;  so  in  matters  of 
trade  and  manufactures  it  sacrificed  the  principle  of  association  to  that 
of  competition:  a  dangerous  principle  which  transforms  emulation  into 
implacable  war,  consecrates  all  the  abuses  of  might,  torments  the  rich 
man  with  insatiable  desires,  and  leaves  the  poor  man  to  perish  lonely 
and  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  conjunction  with  the  principle  of  com- 
petition, there  grew  up  rapidly  among  the  bourgeoisie  immoderate  thirst 
for  weahh,  the  fever  of  speculation, — in  a  word,  materialism  in  all  its 
cruel  and  gross  deformity.  To  augment  the  mass  of  wealth  without 
any  regard  to  its  distribution,  this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
economic  doctrines  adopted  by  liberalism.  They  were  heartless  doc- 
trines ;  they  forbade  the  intervention  of  any  tutelary  power  in  matters 
of  trade  and  manufacture;  they  protected  the  strong  and  left  the  weak 
to  the  mercy  of  chance. 

After  this  let  no  man  wonder  that  the  bourgeoisie  forgot  what  it  owed 
to  those  men  of  the  people  who  had  always  supported  it.  Alas!  they 
were  once  more  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  its  quarrel;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  the  gratitude  of  the  bourgeoisie  equalled  the  amount  of  the  ser- 
vice. 
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It  is  ceitsinly  a  painfal  task  to  Terify  such  resalts,  and  the  historian 
who  writes  snch  lines  has  need  of  some  courage  to  silence  the  roice  of 
his  heart.  What!  those  consuming  conflicts  between  men  arrayed  for 
mntnal  destruction — those  generations  successively  impelling  each  other 
with  groans  towards  a  goal  always  uncertain  and  always  desired ;  fights 
by  land  and  sea,  the  delxites  of  assemblies,  the  intrigues  of  courts,  con- 
spiracies and  butcheries; — ^those  convulsions  without  number,  that 
change  reroh  into  dominion,  and  the  loftiest  hopes  into  pangs  of  mortal 
despair ; — ^what !  all  this  to  brin?  about  some  pitiful  variouM'ttading  or 
another  in  the  history  of  great  calamities  and  great  crimes  !  What  have 
I  seen  up  till  now  in  these  forms  that  vary  eternally  ?  Eternal  tyranny ; 
and  in  the  diversity  of  thins^s  I  have  discovered  but  the  persistent  false- 
hood of  words.  Strange  and  cruel  mystery !  to  what  tempestuous  fatality 
ire  we  then  devoted?  What  efibrts  spent  on  air!  What  an  endless 
sum  of  energy  wasted  since  the  origin  of  human  society!  Can  it  be 
that  nations  are  doomed  to  tread  without  ceasing  the  same  dark  circle 
like  blind  horses,  assiduous  creators  of  a  motion  they  know  not  ?  For 
after  all,  to  what  amount  the  evolutions  of  mankind  in  history  !  An 
anticipated  deception  ?  That  is  hope.  A  commencement  of  defeat  ? 
This  we  call  a  triumph.  Edifices  have  duration ;  ruins  alone  have  pei^ 
petnity.  What  matters  it  whether  tyranny  be  enforced  by  superstition, 
by  the  sword,  or  by  gold ;  whether  it  be  called  influence  of  the  clergy, 
feudalism,  or  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie,  what  matters  it  to  the  mother 
who  weeps  for  the  fruit  of  her  womb?  What  matters  it  to  that  old 
man  who  has  known  neither  repose  nor  love,  and  whose  last  breath  as 
he  dies  on  his  bed  of  boards,  is  spent  in  cursing  life  ?  Will  he  whose 
doom  is  suffering  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  be  he  slave,  serf,  or  pro-  , 
letary,  will  he  find  in  the  changing  designations  of  an  evil  fortune  that 
aerer  changes,  motives  suflScient  to  absolve  Providence  ? 

Oh!  let  us  beware  how  we  utter  one  impious  word.  Our  powers  of 
rision  fail  to  embrace  the  whole  body  and  combination  of  things  ;  this 
is  enough  to  put  all  blasphemy  to  silence.  We  know  not  the  last  con- 
sequence of  what  we  call  an  evil :  let  us  not  speak  of  human  eflfbrts  as 
barren  of  result.  Perhaps  we  should  think  Uhe  course  of  rivers  an 
absurdity,  did  we  know  nothing  of  the  ocean. 

It  seems,  after  all,  that  good  always  subsists  at  the  bottom  of  things 
ride  by  side  with  evil,  as  if  to  destroy  it  insensibly  and  absorb  it.  AH 
it  sol  to  be  found  fault  with  in  the  work  of  liberalism  during  the  Re- 
Horation.  Though  generally  selfish,  the  bourgeoisie  had  its  heroes,  its 
naityrs  ;  and  the  generous  self-sacrifices  which  liberalism  brought  forth, 
were  not  the  less  grand  and  glorious  for  having  failed  to  kindle  the 
whole  soul  of  society.  Manuel,  causing  himself  to  be  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  chamber,  and  to  be  collared  by  a  gendarme  on  the  very  bench 
00  which  he  sat  as  a  legislator,  set  a  noUe  example  of  resisUince  to 
^pretsion.  Dopont  de  TEure,  Voyer  d'Ai^nson,  Laffitte,  the  Abbe 
(mgoirv,  and  General  Tarayre,  bekmged  to  the  people  by  their  sym- 
ptthies*  The  press  disseminated  useful  truths  in  the  circle  whose 
interests  h  repreaentedt  and  courageously  prosecuted  and  achieved  the 
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conquest  of  the  liberty  of  writing  in  defiance  of  obstacles  withoat  nam« 
ber; — a  very  incomplete  liberty  indeed,  for  it  was,  on  the  whole,  but 
the  substitution  of  a  moneyed  for  a  political  privilege.  Amonff  the 
writers  of  the  bourgeoisie  there  were  men  of  talent  and  of  heart;  MM. 
Comte,  Dunoyer,  l^rt,  Chatelain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  did  honor  to 
the  profession  of  the  journalist.  Paul  Louis  Courier  is  open  to  the 
reproach  of  having  come  short  in  his  pamphlets  of  that  generous  love 
of  the  poor  which  would  sometimes  have  given  to  his  indignation  the 
eloquence  of  enthusiasm,  and  to  his  talents  the  potency  of  charity;  bat 
it  was  a  real  glory  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  have  hailed  its  defender  m 
Beranger,  a  child  of  the  people,  sublimely  uttering  the  language  of  the 
people. 
The  special  characteristic  of  the  Restoration  is,  that  in  its  course  the 

{>rinciple  of  authority  was  combatted  under  all  its  aspects;  but  what  it 
ost  the  principle  of  liberty  gained,  and  that  the  more  surely,  inasmach 
as  it  was  invoked  by  turns  by  all  the  conflicting  parties — by  its  enemies 
when  they  felt  themselves  victors,  by  its  porteges  when  they  were  van- 
quished. There  was  also  (in  spite  of  that  general  tendency  towards 
splitting  up  into  fractions  which  we  have  pointed  out)  a  certain  efiectifa 
unity  in  the  onsets  of  the  bourgeoisie,  especially  towards  the  close  of 
the  Restoration.  The  liberal  party,  which  had  acted  at  first  only  under 
the  impulses  of  blind  instinct,  came  at  last  to  discipline  itself  under  the 
direction  of  some  studious  men  styled  docirinairea ;  and  the  results  of 
this  concert  in  negation  and  hate  proved  at  least  what  might  be  expected 
of  a  concord  founded  on  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  devotedness. 

Let  us  speak  out  the  whole  truth.  Liberalism,  by  the  very  abuse  of 
its  principle,  led  the  way  to  a  reaction  which  contained  the  germ  of 
Saint  Simonism,  and  which  engendered  the  various  social  schools  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  progress.  The  conquests  to  which 
it  prompted  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  which  gave  birth  at  first  only  to 
a  systematic  criticism,  neither  far-reaching  nor  profound,  were  afte^ 
wards  to  open  up  a  path  for  bold  and  fruitful  investigations.  Lastly, 
if  the  impulse  given  to  the  genius  of  trade  too  strongly  aroused  the  lust 
of  gain,  and  cast  into  oblivion  alike  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  grace 
and  good  taste,  and  the  most  imperative  duties  of  humanity;  on  the 
other  hand  it  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences which  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of  man,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  which  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  people  itself,  awaits 
only  the  change  of  the  impure  medium  in  which  it  moves  and  suflers. 
What  do  we  know  after  all  ?  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  progress 'that  all  the  bad  chances  be  exhausted.  Now  the  life- 
time of  the  human  race  is  very  long,  and  the  number  of  possible  solu- 
tions very  limited.  Every  revolution  is  useful  in  this  respect  at  least, 
that  it  al^orbs  one  inauspicious  eventuality.  Because  societies  some- 
times fall  from  an  unhappy  condition  into  a  worse,  let  us  not  therefore 
too  hastily  conclude  that  progress  is  a  chimera.  I  fancy  I  see  before 
me  a  car  set  rolling  by  provident  hands:  the  road,  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture, is  well  made,  wide,  and  perfectly  smooth ;  as  the  car  «idvances 
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It  bpcomes  narrow  and  miry  i  bot  do  ^ou  not  see,  too,  that  m  the  car 

ad^'ances  it®  distance  from  the  goal  diminishes?  In  like  manner  it  is 
ewy  to  discover,  even  In  the  succession  of  general  calamities,  a  law 
aupremely  inielli^ni  and  logical.  If  every  thing  depended  on  chance, 
events  would  be  more  miscellaneous,  and  it  would  be  less  easy  to  trace 
their  eonnection  and  sequence.  If,  on  iho  other  hand,  a  maleficent 
^nius  governed  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  the  forms  assumed  by 
public  maladies  wouJd  be  as  monotonous  as  their  essence,  and  then  op- 
pression would  be  less  frequently  chastised.  Courage,  then  I  Let  us, 
if  possible,  behold  in  the  tyrannies  that  arise  only  the  puniahraenl  of 
the  tyrannies  that  fall.  The  dominion  of  an  e prelusive  interest,  that  of 
ft  man  or  of  a  caste,  such  has  hitherto  been  evermore  the  sore  affliction 
of  mankind*  Why  should  not  the  remedy  consist  in  the  combination 
of  all  interests,  since  these,  rightly  considered,  do  not  differ  one  from 
ihe  other?  Ere  long  all  theories  will  have  been  tried,  all  save  the  sim- 
plest and  the  noblest,  that  of  brotherhood.  Until  that  magniticent  ex- 
periment shall  have  been  made,  let  us  keep  watch  over  our  creeds,  and 
let  us  nu  despair,  even  though  it  should  be  written  in  the  decrees  of 
God,  that  good  should  be,  alas  I  but  the  eihaustion  of  evill 
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SiJvcE  M.  t\e  Polignae's  accession  lo  power,  the  boufgeoifle  lived  in 
the  ooniinunl  estpeciaiion  of  a  revolution,  and  its  feelings  flucmated  be- 
tureen  anger  and  di&tnay, 

The  court  labimred  under  all  ihe  blindness  of  fanatidsm,  but  H  di«- 
pbfed  all  iis  daring.  Missionaries  had  overrun  ail  France,  eieciting 
mcfn^s  minds  by  gloomy  harangnei,  paradiof  before  the  eyes  of  women 
ihe  pomps  of  an  awful  religion*  nnd  setling  up  in  places  of  public 
fMOft  ihfl  imafe  of  ibe  crucified  Redeemer,  Measures  adapted  to 
kiodie  the  minds  of  tbe  soldiery  were  in  contemplation*  and  royalty 
wai  preparing  to  brave  every  chance,  backed  m  it  was  by  soldieri  and 
by  priests. 

Wben  a  king  passes*  wbetber  his  road  lea<)  to  the  throne  or  to  the 
icalTold,  tfome  confused  ebmours  almnst  sit  ways  issue  from  the  crowd. 
8iich  clamours  Charles  X,  had  heard  on  bis  journey  to  Abace;  he  btd 
inier preied  ihem  in  the  sense  suggested  by  hts  pride ;  be  beltered  hini* 
■elf  lioloved. 

That  journey,  however,  had  been  marlced  by  eofiit  menm  oftinurter 
omtQ.  At  Varennes  the  royal  family  had  fo«ea  <MlflMi  lo  «t^  f<nr  m 
eb'jnge  of  horses  at  the  very  place  whence  l^uja  X  Vl-  hid  formerly 
been  hfoughi  back  when  flying  from  his  capital  and  6«msftm^  rf»ytiiiy. 
Suddenly,  the  daophine  was  seized  with  a  coiinjl»tv«  alnidd^niy  it 
fight  of  the  fatal  jiost bouse ;  and  orderinjr  b^i-f  ppoplu  10  diiwt  iw,  she 
lift  ilie  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  place,  by  way  c»f  adiMi«  eotiie  of 
IkfOm  words  that  prove  the  perdition  of  printer,  Forther  en»  aS  Waiiry, 
Ibf  loyal  family  appeared  on  a  balcony  m  faluie  the  people,  Borne 
^Ittea  were  heard*  To  whom  was  the  insult  nddrea»edT  The  daif- 
pkine  was  indignant ;  and  retreating  in  10  th^  apartment  m  a  di  of  lejrt, 
ihe  caused  the  windows  to  be  closed  abruptly. 

The  journey  to   Alsace  nevertheless,  taken   altogether,  waa  mi  as 
uafavounthle  essay  nf  popularity,  and  Charles  X.  returned  fmo  iti 
icU'flssured  than  ever- 

Hut  before  mentioniufr  the  lengths  to  which  this  cOoid^Be*  in  hia 
•rlf  carried  him,  we  must  first  bestow  a  glance  at  the  Iftft^  polMff  < 
prance  al  this  period. 

It  waff  for  the  take  of  a  dynasty's  interests  that  lit  Inniiea  rfl 
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had  been  imposed  on  France  by  the  Bourbons.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
a  dynasty's  interests  that  measures  had  been  in  contemplation  since 
1829  for  essentially  modifying  those  treaties.  For  it  is  the  established 
rule  in  monarchies  that  the  destinies  of  a  people  should  follow  as  the 
affairs  of  a  family  lead  them. 

The  honour  of  this  project  belonged,  in  part,  to  M.  de  Reyneval:  M. 
de  Polignac  made  it  the  basis  of  his  foreign  policy. 

Thus  a  great  diplomatic  change  in  the  world  was  in  preparation  in 
1830.     It  was  in  contemplation  to  reannex  the  Rhine  to  France. 

Negotiations  had  begun  on  this  subject  between  the  cabinet  of  Sl 
Petersburg  and  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  following  were  to  have  been 
its  bases : 

France  and  Russia  contracted  a  close  alliance  specially  directed 
against  England.  France  resumed  the  Rhenine  provinces.  Hanover, 
wrested  from  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
destined  to  indemnify  Holland,  the  other  to  be  given  as  a  bonus  to 
Prussia,  whose  territory  was  further  to  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  a  part  of  Saxony  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia.  The  King 
of  Saxony  was  to  be  compensated  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  To 
Austria  were  secured  Servia,  a  part  of  Dalmatia  not  in  her  possession, 
and  one  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube.  Russia,  mistress  of  the 
opposite  bank,  would  have  the  dominion  of  the  Black.  Sea,  and  seat 
herself  in  Constantinople,  whence  she  might  at  her  leisure  invade 
Asia. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  I..  Russia,  it  is  well  known,  had  never  ceased 
to  covet  possession  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  her  ambition  had  been  but 
too  well  seconded  by  the  mistakes  and  the  delusions  of  France  and 
England.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  taken  place  solely  for  her  ad* 
vantage.  She  had  followed  up  its  consequences  with  a  vigour  that 
threatened  mischief  to  French  interests,  but  which  France  nervcrtheless 
applauded.  But  Russia  did  not  intend  to  stop  even  at  the  treaty  of 
Adriatiople. 

Mahmoud  had  attempted  the  reform  of  his  empire.  A  vain  attempt! 
The  strength  of  races  lies  in  their  originality.  Mahmoud,  by  breaking 
up  the  old  traditions,  enervated  his  people,  without  infusing  fresh  youth 
into  them ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  once  so  vigorous  race  of  the  Os- 
manlis  was  itself  but  a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  Islamism. 

Already  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  admitted  by  the  East,  had  given  sure 
signs  of  its  disastrous  influence.  Condemned  by  that  dogma  to  remain 
motionless  whilst  the  opposite  dogma  of  human  liberty  breathed  irre- 
sistible energies  into  the  nations  of  the  West,  the  East  seemed  to  ask 
again  of  Europe  the  life  it  had  formerly  bestowed  upon  her,  and  it 
presented  itself  as  a  rich  and  limitless  domain,  but  uncultivated  and 
without  possessors. 

To  invite  Russia  thither,  was  to  put  the  whole  future  into  her  hands. 

As  for  France,  the  revolution  of  1789  had  rendered  her  essentially 
a  land  of  trade,  and  had  given  her  new  genius  the  wings  of  competi- 
tion;  consequently,  she  could  thenceforth  contract  only  continental 
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itiianeea.  For,  to  provide  a  consiantly  eitpatidin^  market  for  a  eon- 
sttfitty  increasing  production,  to  hasten  from  fariorj  to  factory,  to  pro- 
cure enstomeTs,  lo  obtain  dominion  of  tlie  seas,  in  a  word»  to  follow 
'  'i  which  the  genius  of  Britain  had   pursued,  such  were  ihe  ne- 

-  of  the  ©itualion  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  triumph 
oj  Uie  bourgeoisie.  In  renouncing  there  fore  all  alliance  with  England, 
ihe  did  but  obey  the  laws  of  an  inevitable  rivalry:  she  renounced  an 
impossibility. 

But  was  France  on  ihe  Rhine  a  snfHcient  equivalent  for  Russia  in 
Consiantinoplef  Waa  it  worthy  of  a  people  like  ours  to  absindon  to  » 
fi€ople  newly  come  into  Europe,  and  still  semi-barbarian,  the  care  of 
tiie  a0ain*  of  the  world,  and  the  regnlalion  of  the  universal  destinies? 
Was  it  6 1  ihai  French  activiLy  should  be  shut  out  from  the  tield  that 

KKied  opened  to  it  by  ihe  immense  void  made  in  the  East?  Wa» 
h  an  issue  too  great  for  thai  expansive  forL-e  which,  under  Ihe  re- 
publit%  had  exploded  in  immortal  caiastrophes,  and  in  prodigious  con- 
qoestfl  under  the  empire?  Set  Russia  on  the  road  to  India,  and  might 
it  not  one  day  take  the  place  of  England,  even  as  a  maritime  power, 
and  cause  us  mortal  anguish  ?  The  Restoration  looked  neither  so  high, 
nor  fo  far  ahead-  The  treaties  of  1816  had  left  burning  traces  in  the 
higarl^  of  FrenchiQen,  and  these,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  eS'aeed  by  the 
jvery  of  the  Rhine  as  ihe  frontier  of  France* 
I  ibis  state  of  things  an  important  resolution  was  adopted  by  Charles 
ind  his  ministers.  The  sbp  with  the  fan  given  by  the  Dey  of  Al- 
io ihe  consul  of  France  had  as  yet  remained  unpunished.  En- 
_ed  by  the  weakness  manifested  in  the  French  government  by 
fbree  years  of  ineffeclual  blockade,  the  iJey  of  Algiers  had  cairsed  the 
tetSfl  of  an  envoy  sailing  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  6red  on,  and  had 
forced  out  consul  at  Tripoli  to  quit  his  post  precipitately.  Where  were 
these  outrages  to  stop  !  How  long  was  impuuiiy  to  last  ?  An  expe- 
dition against  the  African  pirates  was  resolved  on. 
^^nssi;i  strongly  approved  of  this  project.  She  was  well  pleased  to 
^fcFrance  cncunnped  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean »  be- 
^mte  there  she  might  keep  in  check  the  maritime  sovereignly  of  Eng* 
lutd  in  those  latitudes. 

While  these  things  were  in  hand,  two  men  of  adventurous  spirit, 
MM.  Droveite  and  Ijcveron,  arrived  in  Pans.  They  presented  ihem- 
ie)%-cs  to  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  as  envoys  from  Mohammed  All, 
The  facha  of  Egypi,  they  said,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  pirates, 

Bn  iheir  luir,  and  avenge  on  their  leader  the  insuh  oflerr^d  to  France. 
hrse  lingular  overtures,  rehementiy  resisted  by  MM*  de  Bour- 
mnnt,  mim^u^T  of  war.  d^tlaussez,  minister  of  marine,  de  Guernon* 
jtanvtlh?,  and  Courvoisier,  were  received  by  the  Prince  de  Folignac  on 
^Kronimry,  with  the  most  cordial  alftcriiy.     He  induced  the  king  to 
HiPr0Vf»  thftn*  and  a  treaty  was  f.Qncluded,  without  consulting  the  roun- 
cJl     It  eoiUained  strange  stipulations :    France  engaged  lo  furnish  lo 

Kiiimmed  Ali  ten  millions^  means  of  transport,  and  four  ships  of  ihe 
odicered  by  Frenchmen. 
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On  reading  this  treaty  concluded  without  their  participation,  the  mi- 
nistere  of  war  and  marine  were  exceedingly  irritated.  They  lefl  no- 
thing undone  to  throw  impedimenta  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  deter* 
mining  to  resign,  should  their  eflforts  ultimately  ho  unavailing.  But 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  king  promised  them  an  easy  rictoiy.  M. 
de  Bourmont  said  that,  for  his  part,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
make  Christian  officers  serve  under  the  orders  of  a  Mussulman. 
Charles  X.  was  staggered  ;  the  appeal  was  one  he  could  not  withstand) 
and  the  treaty  was  revoked. 

Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  already  received  intimation  of  it,  though 
not  officially,  displayed  no  irritation  at  the  breaking  off  of  the  negoti^ 
tion.  He  even  disavowed  all  that  had  been  proposed  in  his  name ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  his  disavowal,  he  stated  that  he  had,  as  duly 
bound,  demanded  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  to  authorize  the  steps  he  ' 
had  intended  to  take,  and  that  it  was  refused  him.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  it  was  determined  that  France  should  arm  in  her  own  quarrel. 

England  immediately  felt  all  her  old  grudges  revived.  She  assumed 
by  turns  an  air  of  surprise  and  of  indignation.  She  demanded  expla- 
nations, uttered  complaints,  and  threw  out  threats. 

The  French  government  was  neither  alarmed  nor  afifected  by  her 
remonstrances.  It  was  assured  of  the  support  of  Russia.  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  favourable  to  it;  all  the  petty  powers  of  Italy  approved 
of  the  design  of  clearing  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pirates  that  infested 
it.  The  King  of  Sardinia  beheld  in  the  enterprise  the  emancipation 
of  his  subjects'  commerce.  Holland  had  not  forgo tton  that,  in  1808, 
M.  Fraissinet,  her  consul  at  Algiers,  had  been  insolently  sent  to  the 
chain  by  order  of  the  Dey,  for  a  slight  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  ae- 
customed  tribute.  Spain  alone  seemed  uneasy  at  the  possible  ag- 
grandizement of  our  power,  which  was  about  to  approach  her  shores. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Spain :  her  diplomatic  reach  had 
never  ceased  to  grow  less  and  less  since  the  day  when  Charles  V.  had 
buried  himself  alive  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Just. 

Charles  X.  had,  moreover,  an  urgent  interest  in  resisting  the  injune- 
tions  of  England.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  him  to  undep* 
stand  that  the  embarrassments  of  his  domestic  policy  called  for  some 
brilliant  diversion  ;  that  monarchy,  which  was  beginning  to  reel  under 
the  reiterated  blows  of  liberalism,  required  to  be  defended  with  the 
ardour  of  passion ;  and  that  the  4ciat  of  recent  conquest  would  render 
an  attempt  on  public  liberty  a  less  perilous  enterprise. 

Monarchy  had,  in  fact,  placed  itself  in  a  forced  and  desperate  sitna- 
tion  in  France.  There  subsisted  continually  between  the  power  of  the 
king  and  that  of  the  assembly  that  inevitable  and  terrible  struggle  which 
had  terminated  fatally  for  Louis  XVI.  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  for 
Napoleon  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Fifteen  years  of 
varied  experiments  had  in  no  wise  altered  this  necessary  antagonism 
between  the  two  powers.  On  the  2d  of  March,  Charles  X.  addressed 
the  newly-convoked  chamber  in  the  words  we  have  elsewhere  cited  ;* 

*  lotroduction,  p.  81. 
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uid  they  were  answered  in  the  memorable  address  signed  by  221  de- 
puties.    The  chamber  was  prorogued » 

Itnmediaie  di&soUition  had  been  talked  of  ai  first*  This  was  the  ad* 
rice  of  M.  de  Montbel,  who  would  have  had  the  ordonnaupe  to  that 
effect  followed  by  a  proclamation,  addre^ed  iri  the  king^'s  name  lo  the 
eleciom*  M*  de  Guernon  lianville  vigorously  opposed  thia  sugiEr^stion, 
af|ing  that  to  make  the  king  thus  personally  engage  in  the  conflict  of 
fMifUes  would  be  seriously  to  compromise  the  majeaiy  of  ihe  crown; 
sod  lb  a  I  defeat  in  thai  C3«e  would  be  £i  deathblow  to  the  monarchical 
priftciple.  M.  de  Monihel  appeared  lo  count  much  on  the  affection  of 
tbt  French  for  Charles  X*  M*  de  Guernon  Ranville  did  not  hesitate  la 
declare,  in  the  monarch's  presence,  thnt  his  colleagues  laboured  under 
a  profound  error  in  ihai  respect*  **  The  French/'  he  siiid,  **havo 
ceajsed  to  love  their  kings.  i>o  you  not  see  proof  of  this  in  the  impla- 
cable hatred  thai  clings  to  men  meriting  and  possessing  ihe  highest  con- 
fttdcrat ion,  from  the  moment  they  have  been  honoured  by  the  choice  of 
the  cmwn  ?"  Charles  X.  was  noi  offended  at  ihis  bluni  candour.  The 
idea  of  immediateEy  dissolving  the  chamber  was  abandoned.  But  things 
were  Jil  &ueb  a  pass,  Ihat  Churles  X,  bad  no  other  alternative  to  faU 
bark  upon  than  dictatorship* 

Bpfi  truth,  what  other  ie^site  was  left  the  crown?     Was  il  possible  for 

^^u^lea  X.  to  forget  the  Jesson  silenily  inculcated  upon  him  by  the 

mfiereal  monument  erected  in  front  of  his  palace !     Had  concessions 

taved  Louis  XVL  ?     He  too,  linding  himself  menaced,  had  betaken  him 

10  retreating;  he  had  retreated  as  far  as  the  Place  Louis  XV,,  and  be- 

fad  that  spol  be  could  retreat  no  fartlier,  for  be  was  slopped  by  the 
pd  of  the  executioner. 
Charles  X,  might  have  abdicated,  he  might  have  declared  royalty 
rfished  in  France;  but  what  other  kind  of  moderation  was  possible 
h«^  position  f  Concessions  would  only  have  bad  iheefleci  of  bring- 
ing bim,  at  a  future  day,  to  the  alternative  of  abdicating  or  of  making 
htmiself  dnspoiic* 

No  matter  for  ihaL  To  aacriBce  the  nation  lo  this  obstinate  duel 
between  two  irreconcilable  powers,  lo  strive  for  tbe  overthrow  of  all 
the  principles  achieved  by  so  many  years  of  revolution,  without  any 
Dtber  cicuse  than  ibe  impossibility  of  upholding  monarchy  against  the 
jurce  of  circorastances,  this  was  a  crime  against  ihe  people  and  against 


5 Ten  lb 0 ugh  it  were  true  that  Charles  X.  sincerely  believed  himself 

bt  in  daring  all  extremes  iot  ihe  i?afety  of  his  crown,  still  there  was 
\  damning  defect  in  bis  plea  before  the  bar  of  his  lory — he  did  not  take 
ionaily  upon  his  own  head  ihe  dangers  of  ilie  revolution  he  brought 
^L  Sinci;  he  would  neither  lower  bis  dirone  nor  descend  from  it, 
should  have  died  on  it« 

lot  Cb^-irlei*  X,  was  below  ihe  level  of  his  desliny  as  well  by  his  vir- 
tue* ai  by  his  defects.     Full  of  good  failb  and  loyalty,  of  graciousness 
II  rourlcfty,  true  to  the  lies  of  friendship,  faithful  to  his  oaths,  he  had 
l)ie  quabtiea  of  a  ebevdier,  save  only  enihusiasm  and  courage.     Yel 
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there  was  something  so  royal  in  his  manners,  that  in  spite  of  his  faint- 
heartedness, he  disarmed  scorn  even  in  a  land  of  warriors.  With  these 
qualities  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his 
part,  if,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  carry  the  monarchy  on  his  shoulders, 
he  had  been,  like  his  ancestors,  upheld  and  carried  by  it.  Lonis  XYIII. 
had  contrived  to  die  in  his  bed  only  by  making  his  reign  one  long  ab- 
dication of  royalty.  Charles  X.  had  groaned  in  his  heart  over  the  de- 
basement of  his  brother,  seeing,  as  he  did,  all  that  Louis  had  debase^ 
around  him.  He  hoped  to  reconstruct  what  had  been  destroyed,  and 
to  raise  up  what  had  been  cast  down :  that  is  to  say,  to  emancipate  the 
crown,  in  the  teeth  of  parliamentarians  impatient  of  sway;  to  revive  the 
authority  of  the  church  among  a  people  who  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  made  partakers  in  the  celebration  of  atheism ;  to  re-establish  the 
prestige  of  royalty  in  a  country  where  a  king  had  died  in  the  common 
thoroughfare,  with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  back ;  to  resuscitate  the 
empire  of  etiquette  in  a  nation  fond,  if  not  of  equality,  at  least  of  its 
forms  and  its  lies.  The  task  was  immense ;  it  would  have  exhausted 
all  the  genius  of  a  great  man  ;  it  did  not  astound  Charles  X.  It  is  tme 
that  he  knew  not  its  vastness ;  he  was  surrounded  by  priests ;  and,  from 
the  day  when,  expiating  the  licentious  pleasures  of  his  youth,  he  had 
taken  the  communion  with  the  half  of  the  consecrated  wafer  presented 
to  the  dying  lips  of  the  Marchioness  de  Polastron,  his  piety  had  as- 
sumed a  highwrought  and  melancholy  cast,  but  it  was  not  the  less  a 
common-place  piety,  without  depth,  without  compass,  and  one  which' 
assured  fallen  Catholicism  a  sort  of  protection  more  stately  than  heroie. 
He  clung  to  old  notions,  but  it  was  for  want  of  intellect  to  judge  them, 
and  of  strength  of  mind  to  shake  them  off.  He  strove  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  power,  but  that  m^ich  more  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  its  principle  than  of  extending  its  practical  application.  Little 
minds  delight  in  the  majesty  of  command,  its  might  is  striven  for  by 
manly  souls  alone.  Despotism  has  its  glory,  since  it  has  its  storms. 
Charles  X.  was  not  even  capable  of  rising  to  the  force  of  tyranny.  He 
used  o(\en  to  say,  '*  You  might  bray  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon in  a  mortar,  and  not  extract  from  them  a  single  grain  of  tyranny."  He 
spoke  truly.  That  dictatorial  authority  which  others  would  have  striven 
for,  from  excess  of  activity  or  of  volition,  he  coveted  only  from  indo- 
lence. His  humanity  was  not  less  than  his  mediocrity;  and  if  he  de- 
sired that  his  power  might  be  absolute,  it  was  that  he  might  be  spared 
the  pain  of  making  it  violent.  For  in  him  there  was  nothing  eneigetic, 
not  even  his  bigotry,  nothing  great,  not  even  his  pride. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Charles  X.  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  in  his 
thoughts  the  war  of  Algiers  became  every  day  more  and  more  part  and 
parcel  of  the  measures  which,  as  he  supposed,  were  to  put  royalty  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  foes.  The  remonstrances  of  England  were, 
therefore,  slighted.  Hence  a  ministerial  despatch,  addressed,  March 
12th,  to  M.  de  Lava^,  then  our  ambassador  in  liOndon. 

That  despatch  was  drawn  up  in  terms  of  studied  obscurity.  AAer 
saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  had,  at  first,  been  to  revenge 
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snli  n^erecl  to  France,  M.  <le  Folignae  talked  of  ihe  more  en* 

devHopmeni  which  ctrcuniJ^tances  had  s^ubsequenily  given  to 
Hg^ii  projerts. 

what  fhit   these  ambigttous  wort  fa   signify  f     Lord   Stuart  was 
<i  by  the  Earl  of  Abenleeti  to  obtain  u  tess  vague  reply « 
se   ins  true  lions  f  dated  May  M^  called  furih  a  secoi^d  despnleh, 

replied  in  iheee  terms  to  the  iirgenl  inqti tries  of  England: 
'he  king^i  no  longer  limiting  his  design  to  ihe  obtaining  raparatioti 

griefs  of  France  individually,  has  resolved  to  make  ihe  expedi- 
rrcpared  by  his  orders  Bubservienl  to  ihe  advaninge  of  all  Chris- 

,  and  he  has  set  before  him  as  the  aim*  and  as  the  reward  of  his 

ihe  de tin i live   deslruclion  of  piracy,  ihe   absohUe  ahohuon  of 
lian  slavery,  and  ihe  abaliiion  of  ihe  tribute  paid  by  the  Christian 
i  to  Ih©  regency.** 

iher  despatch*  dated  May  12Lh,  stated  thai  t)»e  king  would  not 
wn  his  arms  liU  he  had  attained  the  twofold  end  he  had  proposed 
self, — namely*  reparalion  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been  the  ira- 
te cause  of  hostiltiies,  andi  secondly,  the  iriumpli  of  the  common 
IB  of  all  Christendom*  Bui  did  France  intend  to  occupy  Al- 
ou  her  own  account,  and  to  form  a  permanent  establish menl 
f  This  was  what  England  above  ail  desired  to  know,  and  on 
c»ini  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilerles  maintained  an  absolute  reserve* 
e  atiitnde  assumed  by  the  French  ministers  rrealed  deep  irrjiation 
igland*  In  Paris,  Lord  Stuart  endeavoured,  in  Buceessive  serai- 
1  interviews,  to  intimidate  M^  d'Haussez,  the  minisler  of  Marine^ 
ll*  de  Polignac,  ihe  president  of  ihe  council.  The  former  re- 
"  the  arrogant  overtures  of  the  English  ambassador  with  much 
«nee,*  ibe  latter  met  them  with  cold  and  contemptuous  poHle- 

*rhongh  Enghsh  in  his  habiis,  by  his  personal  friendships^  by 
*oHectians  of  his  youth  passed  in  London,  in  his  manners,  and 
n  his  dress,  M.  de  Polignac  was,  as  a  polilieian,  entirely  devoled 
eVfttem  of  tite  Russian  aliiance. 

I  die  then  was  cast;  the  preparations  for  war  were  entered  on 
ipiritj  the  [and  army  was  rapidly  organized;  and  the  workmen 
ihcporlsof  the  kingdom  were  pui  on   double  work  and  double 

liberals  had  meanwhile  taken  alarm.  Convinced  that  there  was 
inischievons  design  at  the  bottom  of  this  fit  of  military  zeal  af- 

hy  royalty,  ihey  suggested  doubts  as  lo  the  result  of  the  war. 
Tiding  obstacles,  conjuring  \^p  insurmountable  ohstsicles,  and 
every  ibing  that  was  possible  to  dishearten  the  pubhe.  The 
a/  tfeA  iJebai^  was  especially  inveterate  in  its  opposition  to  the 
c  policy  of  the  cabinet. 

1  ronverwntirtR  hf?  ha^  with  tJifl  EftglitTi  !tmbiif»!idof,  M^  d^HauMw,  ot tiled  by 
5  Isy  Lord  iJUiJirt^  stjfTrfrcJ  ihone  wwriJi  to  eeciape  Itirn  t  **  ff 
Iho  prPttKUnil  nl  the  ctfUiictl  wiM  ]*ivt  il  to  Tn!>,     For  my 
,jK,,  ..  t^H..^  ....... ,^  jiW  ]aji(iiiage  uruflicMl  n^i^rcout^D,  we  douH  &&ro  SLdoma 
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M.  de  Bourmont,  the  minister  of  war,  was  beset  with  the  blackest  pro- 
phecies of  disaster,  with  the  view  of  shaking  his  confidence.  Water,  he 
was  positively  assured,  was  wanting  in  the  environs  of  Algiers;  there 
was  no  wood  to  be  found  there  for  making  fascines ;  the  army  would 
be  destroyed  with6ut  ever  having  had  an  opportunity  to  fight.  There 
was  then  in  Paris  one  who  had  formerly  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Algerines,  and  forced  to  serve  for  a  while  on  board  a  corsair  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  interpreter.  This  was  M.  Arago.  Being  questioned  by 
the  minister  of  war,  he  replied  that  the  environs  of  Algiers  would  fa^ 
nish  wood  and  water  in  abundance. 

But  the  admirals,  on  their  part,  declared  the  disembarkation  impo^ 
sible,  and  they  irritated,  without  disconcerting,  the  inexperience  of  the 
minister  of  marine. 

M.  d'Haussez  resolved  in  this  emergency,  to  consult  the  captains  of 
vessels,  who,  having  been  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Algiers,  were 
competent  to  give  exact  information  on  the  point  in  question.  The 
two  captains,  MM.  Gay  de  Taradel  and  Du petit  Thenars,  affirmed  that 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  was  not  only  practicable,  but  easy; 
and  supported  by  their  opinion,  M.  d'Haussez  summoned  the  admirals 
before  him. 

M.  Roussin  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  had  not  yet  very 
categorically  declared  his  opinion.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he 
sided  with  his  companicms,  and  argued  against  the  projected  expedition 
on  nautical  grounds.  Upon  this  the  minister  of  marine  drew  a  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  said,  ''I  regret,  sir,  that  such  are  your  convictions; 
for  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  commission  appointing  you  vice-admiral,  and 
giving  you  the  command  of  the  fleet."  So  saying,  Baron  d'Haussei 
tore  up  the  paper.  His  resolution  was  unalterably  taken.  ''To  find 
a  commander  for  the  fleet,  the  king,"  he  said,  '*  is  resolved,  should  the 
admirals  hang  back,  to  go  down  to  a  captain  of  a  brig,  ay,  to  a  mid- 
shipman, if  necessary." 

A  second  meeting  took  place  at  Prince  Polignac*s.  The  expedi- 
tion, against  which  Admiral  Jacob  had  prepared  a  written  speech,  was 
supported  only  by  MM.  de  Taradel,  Dupetit  Thouars,  and  Valaz& 
'^  I  am  no  seaman,"  said  General  Valaze,  *'  but  I  do  not  find  that  at 
any  period  of  history  enterprises  of  war,  such  as  that  proposed,  have 
failed  through  the  impossibility  of  disembarking.  Have  nautical  tactics 
made  no  progress?  Will  any  one  assert  this?"  These  views,  as  was 
natural,  were  approved  by  the  council. 

But  to  whom  was  the  fleet  to  be  intrusted?  General  Bourmont, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  recommended  to  M.  d'Haussez 
Admiral  Duperre,  then  maritime  prefect  at  Brest. 

Admiral  Duperre  had  at  first  no  objection  to  suggest. 

But  on  the  following  day  he  appeared  to  have  lost  all  confidence, 
whether  he  had  yielded  to  influences,  of  whose  nature  he  had  no  very 
definite  consciousness,  or  that  a  closer  examination  of  the  enterprise 
had  made  him  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and  dangers. 
Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  command  oflfered  him ;  buty  as  his  de- 
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irlmenl  and  hie  cjsnnections  occasioned  ministers  some  dtslrttst, 
meral  Bourmonl  was  eecretly  provitleij  wiih  a  ray  a  I  ordotiQattce^ 
nijg  him  plenary  aulhorily  over  the  Ibrrea  boih  by  land  and  eea. 
The  eatpedilion  wns  fitted  out  on  a  niagnidcrent  s^ale*  The  army* 
m^isling  ai  ihree  divisions,  comnismded  by  lijeuteoant-^enerab  Ber- 
eH*n*.',  Lovrr  to,  iiiid  d'Eecars,  amounmd  to  more  than  thirty'Seven 
oyaund  meii«  lurliiding  a  rfjrimenL  oj  ch^iBseur^,  nnd  a  dctacljmeni  of 
tgioecTS  under  the  orders  of  B^iroa  Valaze,  The  Heel  eomprised 
ie  hundriMl  and  three  men'of-war,  having  on  board  iwenly-seven 
oa^and  meiii  three  hundred  and  thirty*6eveiT  transports,  and  about 
ro  hundred  and  twenly-five  boats  or  ral'ta.  England  having  held  out 
fvata,  nicasnrefi  had  been  taken  to  repel  lier  attacks  with  vigour,  should 
e  case  require  iu  The  sailors  evinL-ed  the  liveliest  ardour;  the  ad- 
iral  who  eommauded  them  was  brave  and  experienced*  The  fortune 
Franco  *a»  relied  on  for  (he  rest. 

All  that  England  attempted  was  this :  The  porte,  at  her  instigations, 
icrcming  m  right  of  suzerainty,  resolved  to  send  a  pacha  to  Algiers 
ith  orders  to  ^eize  the  dey,  have  him  strancfled,  and  ofi'er  France  every 
ittsfiK^iion  she  could  require.  In  this  way  all  pretext  for  the  expedi* 
m  ^ould  have  been  precluded.  'J'ahir  Pacha  set  out  accordingly  for 
Idlers  in  a  vessel  furnished  by  the  English*  But  the  minister  of 
arine,  having  received  timely  intimation,  had  given  ordcri*  lo  ths 
rench  cruisers  to  forbid  the  pacha*3  etitertng  the  port.  The  frigate 
I  which  he  sailed,  having  met  a  small  vessel  commanded  by  Midshipman 
ubruel,  thai  intrepid  officer  resolutely  declared  that  the  frigate  shonld 
Hm^s  til)  it  had  sunk  him.  Tahir  Facha  diirsl  not  pursue  his  voy;=tge; 
Mprench  fleet  came  up  with  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Toulon,  Thai 
m  All  that  came  of  the  ih reals  held  out  by  the  court  of  8t.  James, 
On  the  Iflth  of  May*  the  day  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  from 
Wton,  ihe  chamber,  which  had  been  but  prorogued,  was  dissolved. 
collision  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain;  and  two  of  the  mi- 
biers  who  foresaw  what  would  he  its  result,  retired ;  ihese  were 
IM.  de  Chahrol  and  Courvoiater*  It  was  necessary  to  replace  them. 
liiw  ^f.  de  Chantelauze  had  some  time  previously  been  recommended 
I  ihe  king  a^  a  nism  of  capacity  and  determination,  entirely  devoted 
I  Ui»  in  teres  ta  of  ihe  monarchy*  The  dauphin,  on  his  return  from 
Wli^n,  and  before  he  reached  Paris,  had  had  a  serious  conversation 
Ith  him,  and  had  pressed  him  strongly  to  take  olBce.  M.  de  Chan- 
'btirr  consented  on  two  conditions^  first  that  application  should  be 
'  ihe  foufteenih  arlicle  of  ihe  charter,  and  secondly  that  M*  de 
M^t  ehoiild  have  a  ^eat  in  the  council.  The  ministry  of  the 
n«Tiiir  WHS  arnordjngly  offered  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  and  when  the 
Vince  de  Fohgnac  said  lo  him,  "  You  understand  thai  we  intend  to 
mkc  appiicntion  of  the  fourteen ih  article,**  M*  de  Feyronnet  answered^ 
HJ^t  m  my  own  view  of  the  case.^^ 

^K  Capeile,  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  ^reat  dexterity  in 
^Boneering  m alters,  was  aUo  called  to  the  councU ;  and  as  there 
^Kio  porlefruille  vacant,  a  minijitry  of  public  works  was  created 
^kmiy  for  him. 
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The  conrt  was  evidently  advancing  to  an  ISth  Brumaire,  The 
bourgeoisie  trembled  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  10/A  of  August.  The  libe- 
rals menaced  by  these  two  shapes  of  revolution,  both  of  which  thej 
equally  dreaded,  sought  safety  in  the  electoral  privilege  they  enjoyed; 
they  armed  themselves  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  they  invoked  the 
charter,  and,  in  a  word,  they  displayed  all  that  feverish  violence  that 
springs  from  intense  alarm.  Associations  were  everywhere  formed 
for  the  refusal  of  taxes.  Electoral  committees  had  been  established  in 
Paris ;  and  circulars  were  issued  zealously  recommending  the  electors 
the  tactics  of  holding  ovations.  The  better  to  kindle  public  spirit  a 
banquet  was  given  in  Paris  to  more  than  600  electors  ;  the  festive  hall 
was  symbolically  decorated  with  221  crowns;  and  the  speech  deli- 
vered on  the  occasion  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot  rendered  a  common  ho- 
mage to  the  king  and  to  the  law. 

For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberals,  the 
throne  remained  aloft  in  a  serener  region,  above  all  the  passing  storms 
of  faction.  There  had  been  a  very  keen  discussion  in  the  Mde-ioi 
Society,  of  which  M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  a  member,  as  to  whether  the 
king's  health  should  be  drunk  in  the  banquet  at  the  Vendanges  di 
Bourgogne.  But  those  whose  hatred  extended  to  the  monarch  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  his  ministers,  were  in  the  minority,  and  were  forced 
to  yield.  The  liberals  assembled  at  the  Vendanges  de  Bourgogne 
drank  the  health  of  Charles  X. 

And  in  doing  this  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  221,  whose  views  were  clearly  manifested  in  these  words  of  M. 
Dupin  aine,  ''The  fundamental  basis  of  the  address  is  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  person  of  the  king;  it  expresses  veneration  in  the  highest 
degree  for  the  ancient  Bourbon  race  ;  it  holds  up  legitimacy,  not  only 
as  a  legal  truth,  but  as  a  social  necessity,  which  is  confessed  by  all 
right-thinking  men  in  the  present  day  as  the  result  of  experience  and 
conviction." 

The  few  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  need  therefore  of  some 
striking  circumstance  to  put  the  French  in  mind  of  him.  The  arrival 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  created  that  circumstance,  and  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  Palais  Royal 
was  in  a  blaze  of  light.  Numerous  rows  of  orange-trees  embalmed 
the  galleries  around  it,  and  the  garden,  graciously  thrown  open  to  the 
crowd,  was  thronged  with  thousands  of  spectators. 

To  this  splendid  fete,  in  which  were  to  figure  the  elite  of  the  boor^ 
geoisie,  in  the  persons  of  a  great  number  of  men  famous  for  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  court,  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  invited  all  the  royal  family  and 
the  whole  court.  Charles  X.,  whom  the  duke's  assiduities,  and  his 
almost  obsequious  demonstrations  of  deference  and  respect  had  always 
rendered  averse  to  listen  to  the  suspicions  gathering  in  the  minds  of 
the  courtiers,  Charles  X.  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  son  of  Philippe 
Egaliie.  But  certain  high  personages  murmured  against  this  proceed- 
ing, which  they  affected  to  consider  as  a  dereliction  of  etiquette. 
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The  Due  frOrieans  haTing-  had  intimaliou  of  ihe  king's  apprpach, 

Filed  with  his  family  to  receive  his  majesty  at  the  fool  gf  the  eiair- 

and  howing^  low,  he  teatified  1o  his  sovereign  in  expressive  lerms 

he  gralitude  he  felt  ni  the  signal  honot»r  conferred  upon  him. 

The   ft^tc  was  royally  anmpiuous.     Three  thousand   persons  were 

tnnblpcJ  in  ihe  magnificently  decorated  npartTnents.     And  now  every 

mind  was  given  up  to  pteai^ure,  when  suddenly  a  loud  noise  was  heard 
tVom  that  same  gjirden  whence  formerly  Saint  Huru|2:ues  had  set  OUI 
for  VersailSes  at  the  hesid  of  ihe  infuriated  moh,  hy  whom  were  done 
^^  deeds  of  the  5di  and  6th  of  Oinobcr*  All  was  ftutter  and  confusion 
^Bhe  saloons.  Flames  were  rising  in  the  ^urdtfn  at  the  foot  of  the 
IBue  of  Apollo.  Lampiomt  tilled  with  sealding  oil  were  flying  abont, 
flung  by  unknown  hands*  Women  were  rushing  from  ihe  scene  with 
»hneks  of  terror.  At  this  spectacle  the  enemies  of  the  Due  d'Orleans* 
ta vised  lo  hia  ft;ie,  exrhanj^ed  looks  of  surprise*  Strange  tales  were 
whispered  ahoui:  it  wa«  ssiid,  that  that  very  morning  ihe  prefect  of 
pulk«  had  waited  on  the  duke  lo  obtain  permission  lo  post  some  sol- 
dierv  iti  the  garden i  to  previ^nl  any  possible  disorder,  and  that  his  re- 
quest had  been  refused.  Looks  of  keen  inquiry  were  bent  on  Lhe 
prince,  who^  surrounded  by  a  numerous  groop,  appeared  lo  speak  with 
great  vehemence  of  lone  and  gesture. 

Order  was  speedily  restored:  troops,  assembled  beforehand  in  the 
nuteiibourhood,  ivere  anmrnaned ;  and  the  ball  ended  wiihoni  any  other 
Uadenu  Bui  when  men^s  minds  are  in  a  state  of  indecision,  lo  sug- 
gitt  Id  them  an  aim  and  purpose,  and  lo  give  them  something  to  wish, 
E»  U)  ereaie  a  force.  A  candidaiesbip  had  been  set  up  amidst  the  tu- 
miili  of  a  (*-'\e. 
Ajixiottti  forebodings  absorbed  every  Ihought  of  the  public  mind, 
'  pn  a  hundred  cannon-shots  resounded  in  Paris.  Haron  d^Haussei 
hnXly  ran  to  the  king,  with  a  Tieart  big  with  emotion  and  a  face 
ling  with  delight.  Charles  X.  advanced  to  meet  him  with  oul- 
chcd  arms,  and  when  ihe  minister  bent  to  kiss  the  monarch's  hand, 
no/*  Charles  cordially  exclaimed,  **this  day  we  all  embrace/" 
lers  belonged  to  Frnni^e. 

The  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  court  at  this  great  news  was  dis- 
fed  in  ex?iggr?rating  its  importance.  The  liberals  eviuced  bol  a 
tills' joy,  and  hardly  could  the  chief  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  dis- 
LMc  the  bttlcrness  of  iheir  feelings*  Uy  a  deplorable  effect  of  the 
^ious  Rxcessfs  of  party  rune  our,  tlie  conqueeis  achieved  by  a  French 
iy  saddened  half  Franre,  The  national  honour  had  risen;  the 
Um  ivUi  they  had  gone  up  the  dny  news  iirrived  in  Paris  of  the  dl»- 

of  Wntt-rloo  ! 

Icn*0  par<E«ions  then»  inBtead  of  growing  calm,  became  more  healed 

ever*     Tlte  liberal  papers  had  revived  one  of  ihe  most  painful 

Imiscrnces  of  u  period  fruitful  jii  perfidies,  to  overwhehn  M,  de 

^rmont  with  jli»  weight:  and  they  strove  lo  make  all  the  gtory  of  the 

iition  devolve  on  Admiral  Dtiperre, 
the  royaliaits,  ia  ibeir  turn,  utiorod  bitter»  though  not  very  loud, 
TDl^  I. — 7 
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complaints  against  the  admiral.  "The  departure  of  the  fleet,"  they 
said  among  themselves, '* had  been  fixed  for  the  16th  of  May:  why 
did  the  admiral  postpone  it  without  any  plausible  pretext  till  the  25th T 
And  when  the  fleet  was  within  but  five  or  six  leagues  of  Cape  Caxine 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  why  did  he  carry  it  back  into  the  bay  of 
Palma,  in  spite  of  General  Bourmont's  remonstrances,  and  when  there 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  wind  to  justify  his  sudden  determina- 
tion? And  then  why  did  he  not  display  more  forethought?  Ought 
he  not,  in  any  case,  to  have  fixed  and  notified  to  the  squadrons  a  rally 
ing-point  where  they  should  rendezvous,  in  case  they  should  be  dis- 
persed? Had  he  done  so,  the  Mediterranean  would  not  have  seen 
many  of  our  vessels  cruising  at  random  over  its  waters,  and  the  fleet 
would  not  have  required  eight  days  to  reassemble  in  the  bay  of  Palma. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Whose  fault  was  it  that  after  the  disembarkation,  the 
zeal  of  our  troops  was  baflled  by  tlie  want  of  means  of  transport?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  delay  of  the  transports  conveying  the  artillery  horses, 
the  heavy  guns,  and  the  materiel  for  besieging,  the  battle  of  Staoueli 
would  not  have  taken  place,  perhaps,  and  we  should  have  achieved  a 
more  rapid  conquest  at  the  cost  of  less  blood.**  Some  persons  allieged« 
on  the  authority  of  private  letters,  that  during  the  siege  of  the  cM* 
teau  de  VEinpereur  the  fleet  had  taken  up  its  position  beyond  the  range 
of  cannon-shot,  and  had  but  very  imperfectly  seconded  the  efl^orts  of 
the  land  force.  These  accusations,  open  to  suspicion  as  they  were, 
when  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  political  adversaries,  were  aimed  not 
so  much  at  the  admiral,  as  at  those  to  whose  influence  he  was  sop- 
posed  accessible.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Baron  d'llaussez  demanded  that 
M.  Duperre  should  be  Brought  before  a  council  of  war:  but,  not  con- 
tent with  formally  refusing  this,  Charles  X.  elevated  the  admiral  to  the 
peerage.  The  liberals  cried  out  at  this,  saying  that  the  title  of  peer 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of  France  granted  to  M. 
de  Bourmont. 

The  Te  Deum  sung  for  the  victory  was  lost  in  these  clamours  of  con- 
flicting parties.  They  were  so  loud  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
financial  report,  in  which  M.  De  Chabrol  announced  a  surplus  revenue 
of  three  millions  for  the  year  1831. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  had  not  been  wanting  in 
vigour,  when  the  conquest  of  Algiers  was  in  contemplation,  its  views, 
when  the  lime  came  to  turn  that  conquest  to  account,  were  completely 
destitute  of  boldness  and  of  comprehensiveness.  According  to  the 
opinion  that  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  council,  France  was  to  content 
herself  with  razing  the  town  of  Algiers,  and  occupying  Gran  as  a  mili- 
tary, and  Bona  as  a  commercial  position.  M.  de  Bourmont  accordingly 
received  orders  to  shut  himself  up  provisionally  in  Algiers.  His  expe- 
dition against  Blida  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  commission,  and  was 
disapproved  by  the  court  as  an  infraction  of  military  discipline.  From 
conquerors  of  Africa  we  were  becoming  in  some  sort  gate-keepers  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  potency  of  the  means  was  lost  to  view  in  the 
futility  of  the  result.     But  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  the  deliverance 
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Chnstendom  from  an  ignominious  Iribule,  were  enough  to  satiefiri 
ih:irle9  X*,  ilia  devotion  having  no  need  of  the  conqiieit  of  a  worldp  I 

iMeanwhile,  low  rumors  were  heginning  to  spread.     Was  h  true  ifialf 

cci^ImaOt  speaking  in   the  name  of  the  market  porlersj  and  of  the 

Workmen  of  the  porl,  had   said   to  the  king  i     "Sirei  the  coalman  i«l 

"msater  in  his  own  house  ;  be  master  in  yours  !*'    The  courtiers  affirmed  I 

ihHt  it  was  so,  and  made  emphatic  comments  on  the  phrase;  whilst  the  [ 

"p^riters  of  die  bourgeoisie,  at  the  same  lime  that  they  tlenied  the  fact, J 

lw**h  strongly  on  the  gross  and  sloHd  ignorance  of  the  working  classes^,  j 

nd  on  the  d lingers  of  iheir  alliance,  and   veliemendy  denounced  thai 

ijfiee  thai  hirked  in  the  demagogue  airs  pliiyed  oflf  by  royalty* 

See,  lor  instance,  what  was  said,  on  the  22d  of  July,  183CI,  by  ihflj 
VjUionai^  a  jtjurnal  esliibiished  on  behalf  of  the  inieresis  of  the  housffj 

OHeitOi  :  **  A  journal  which  does  nol  posSEss  ihe  full  confidence  of 
be  ministry,  but  wiiieh  is  fully  ideijiitied  with  it  in  feeling,  exclaimiJ 
propos  to  an  opinion  put  forih  by  us  some  days  ^igo,  *  Subotn  and! 
t»adif«  are  nol  lo  their  taste,  hni   they  have   no  objection  to  patents* 
Fbat!  are  patents  snperior  to  sabots/     Do  ihey  mean  lo  asserl  thisfj 
lere  in  something  sull  more  cbaracieristic  of  the  desperate  position  of  ^ 
imn  eounier- revolutionists,  iban  the  story  of  I  be  oraiorica!  eoalman. 
then  people  have  put  themselves  in  opposition  lo  the  public  spirit  of 
t  routjiry,  wben  tbey  cnnn(jt  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  eitber 
nth  the  cli ambers  that  represent  Ibat  spirit  legally,  or  with  the  no  less 

al  organs  furnished  it  by  ibe  press,  or  with  tbe  inilependenl  m^igia- 
acy,  which  takes  its  rule  and  its  sanction  from  the  hiw  alone,  they 
lust  then  perforce  lind  them  in  the  nation,  anoiber  nation  tban  thai 
rbich  reads  the  journ^jls,  which  hstens  wiib  kindling  feelings  to  the 
ebaies  of  the  chambers,  wbich  disposes  of  capital  I,  commands  trade, 
Dd  possesses  the  soil*  Tliey  most  descend  into  tbose  lower  strata  of 
lie  ptrpuh^iion  wbere  opinion  is  not  encouniered,  wbere  ibere  is*  found 
tiircely  any  ptditical  discernment,  and  where  swarm  ihousantla  of 
tings, good,  bonefit,  simple^  hut  easily  deceived  and  easily  exasperated, 
ping  friim  band  to  month,  and  who,  siruggling  every  hour  of  ibeir  ex- 
rtrnce  agsfinsi  want,  bave  neitber  tbc  titne  nor  tbe  repose  ot  body  and 
lind  necessary  t"  enable  them  someiinies  lo  give  a  thooght  to  the 
i^nnrr  in  whifJi  ihe  mnnitry  is  governed.  Sut-li  is  ihe  nation  with 
rJiirb  your  rounlcr-revohilioni^l  wotdd  fain  surround  tbe  throne*    And 

tmiti*  when  yon   rei^olve  to  Imvcf  nt>ibing  more  to  do  with  the  laws, 
pm  UiiVtr  noihmg  h^fl  you  hut  to  tbrow  yourselves  upon  die  populacpi" 

We  jshidl  see  how  tbose  who   treiued  fhe  popti/ure  with  so  much 

^d-im*  made  nse  of  it  ibree  duys  atier  ibe  piddicalion  of  this  article, 

Ttir  diatfolulion  of  tbi^  rhandier  hitd  occasioned  new  eleciions,  'l*hcre- 
ras  to  be  the  trmniph  of  tbe  liberals;  therein  likewise  was  their 
■nger*      Royalty  h;id  re.Niitved  to  stir  op  tbe  popular  rage  against  tbem: 
i  iM?l  lU  wfilers  iipi>n  crying  up  universal  sullragc  In  opposilion  to  ihat 
lertive  power  wbich  wus  n  wi-upon  against  it  in  ibe  bands  of  tbe  libe- 
Bomir  of  il«  agents  visited   the  towns  of  tbc  Sooth,  and  endea- 

tirrd  lo  fat  up  farliiions  ilislnrbances  there.  At  Montaoban,  IVL  de 
WiMac,  iTio  deputy  returned  by  the  butirgeoisie,  was  assailed  in  hit 
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house  by  a  ferocious  gang,  who  called  for  his  head  with  ahouU  of  Vive 
le  Boil  The  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  exaggerated  these  acts  of 
violence,  not  reflecting  that  by  so  doing  they  were  driving  over  all 
timid  persons  to  the  ranks  of  their  opponents'  party. 

Mysterious  fires  had  broken  out  in  Normandy.  These  calamities, 
occasioned  by  accident  or  by  private  malice,  were  soon  interpreted  by 
passion  as  proofs  of  atrocious  schemes  on  the  part  of  government,  at 
experiments  in  the  way  of  monarchical  terrorism.  People  called  to 
mind  the  verdeta;  they  talked  uneasily  in  their  family  circles  of  the 
scenes  which  had  drenched  the  South  with  blood  in  1815.  Alarm 
then  redoubled,  and  several  of  the  wealthy  agitators  began  to  repent  of 
the  course  they  had  pursued. 

The  health  of  the  old  monarch,  which  had  visibly  and  rapidly  de- 
clined of  late  years,  seemed  all  at  once  to  revive.  He  appeared  brisk 
and  triumphant,  though  there  was  no  precisely  accounting  for  the  nature 
of  the  influences  that  had  suddenly  refilled  the  almost  exhausted  foun- 
tains of  his  life.  Again,  the  uplifted  bearing  of  the  prime  minister; 
the  reserved  air  of  his  colleagues  ;  the  redoubled  arrogance  of  the  cour- 
tiers ;  a  few  incautious  words  stealthily  noted,  and  propagated  by  fear; 
the  language  of  the  public  prints  more  impassioned  than  ever;  all  this 
gave  scope  to  gloomy  conjectures :  suspense  and  expectation  were  io- 
tense. 

Many  of  the  liberal  party  foresaw  a  coup  iVitatn  but  except  some 
young  men  who  took  their  desires  fore  sagacious  forethought,  no  one 
imagined  that  a  speedy  revolution  was  to  issue  from  that  coup  d'etat. 
On  the22d  of  July,  M.  Odilon  Barrot  said  to  two  of  the  boldest  mem- 
hers  of  the  ^ide-loi  Society,  "  You  have  faith  in  an  insurrection  in 
the  streets  ?  Good  God  !  if  a  coup  d'etat  were  made,  and  you  were 
beaten,  you  would  be  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  people  would 
look  on  quietly  as  you  passed."  The  political  chiefs  of  the  bourgeoisie 
did  not  calculate  on  the  armed  protection  of  the  multitude,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  uncontrollable  violence  they  imagined  to  be  involved  in 
the  idea  of  such  a  protection. 

The  bourgeoisie  had  loo  much  to  lose  at  that  lime  to  encounter  the 
hazards  of  a  revolution.  It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  resources 
of  credit;  the  bulk  of  capital  was  in  its  own  hands;  its  interposition 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  was  important  if  not  decisive.  It , 
had  therefore  little  to  wish  for.  What  it  did  desire  it  demanded  im- 
petuously ;  but  the  hostility  of  its  attitude  evidently  surpassed  the 
reach  of  its  pretensions.  An  appreciable  reduction  in  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  a  slight  diminulion  in  the  amount  of  contributions  con- 
ferring the  electoral  right,  the  suppression  of  the  Swiss  guards,  and 
of  some  over-costly  staffs ;  a  less  severe  control  over  the  press  and  the 
re-establishnient  of  the  national  guard  ;  this  was  the  sum  of  all  that 
its  own  interests  seemed  to  suggest  as  requisite. 

As  for  its  passions  they  were  too  utlerly  devoid  of  grandeur  to  urge 
it  on  extreme  courses.  The  bourgeoisie  abhorred  the  nobles  because  it 
fell  itself  humbled  by  the  superiority  of  their  manners  and  the  good 
tasie  of  their  vanity ;  the  clergy,  because  they  aspired  to  temporal 
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do  (Bin  ion  and  made  common  cau^e  with  the  nobles  ;  die  kingi  because 

twai  ihe  supreme  prolectar  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  clergy.     Bui  - 
vinraeily  of  these  anlrpaihtes  was  tempered  by  an  exressive  dread 
ihe    people,  and  by   appalling  recollections.     At  bottom,   ii  J  iked  I 
narchy  in  eo  far  as   it  preBenled  an  obstacle  lo  democratic  aspira- 
lions ',   il  would  hnve  wished  lo  suhjugaie  royully  without  destroying 
_|t,     Tbus  lormenied  by  cfrnfliptiner  sefiiimentSt  furious  and  ircmbliiig, — 
iced,  in   a  word,  in   this  dilemmti*  thai  it  must   either  submit  to  the 
my  of  the  court,  or  let  loose  the  people,  il  hesitated  iiml    was  be-  I 
wilclered,  not  knowing^  whether  to  sit  down  patiently  or  to  gird  up  ili  I 
loins  for  action,  I 

Meanwhile  some   restless   spirits   had  started  singular  ideas.     The 
elder  branch  of  the   Bourbons  had  been  likened   to  ihe  incorrigible  1 
house  of  Smart.     They  talked  of  William  IlL,  of  1088,  the  epoch  of 

Ipsieific  and  yet  searching  revolution;  of  the  possibility  of  expelling  I 
dynasty  wilhont  overturning  the  throne;  of  the  murder  of  Charles  L, 
liich  had  been  useless  till  tlie  expulsion  of  James  IL     This  language 
M  mt  first  circulated  in  some  ualom :   the  JVationffK  a  pjvper  recently 
tBtablifhed,  had  made  it  public,  and  had  supported  its  lendenc}*.      But 
ides9  hke  ihese,  pul  forth  wiih  reserve  by  skilful  writers  (MM.  Thiers 
^■id  Mtj^iet),  found  little  faith  ainong  the  public*     Those  even  who 
^Bftde  trial  of  their  virtue  scarcely  suggested  them  as  more  than  theore- 
^Hftl  views  of  remote  contingencies,  I 

^B There  was  at  this  period  no  real  republican  parly  :  only  a  few  younff 
^Ben,  who  had  helonged  to  tharbonneric^  had  taken  up  an  overstrained 
^fceralism,  and  professed  a  hatred  for  royally  thai  served  them  in  lieu  ] 

of  a  tneihodieal  scheme  of  politics.  Though  few  in  nnmheri^,  their 
^^votednessT  daring,  and  contempt  for  life,  might  have  enabled  them 
^Mwerfuily  lo  arouse  iho  people^  but  they  wanted  a  leader:  M.  de 
^%ifayeite  was  but  a  mime. 

Lftslly,  apart  from  all  systematic  opinions,  some  known  individuals 
risliei]  lo  bring  on  a  revolution,  being  moved  iherelo  by  various  mo- 
rs or  instincts;  MM.  Barthe  and  Merilhou  by  the  habit  of  couspir- 
M.   de   Lfihorde   by   warmth   of  soul   and  levity  of  mind;    M* 
laiiguin  to  display  his  activity;  M*  de  Schonen  by  hotheadedness; 
IM.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  and  the  Abbe  de  Pompiferea  by  their  prin- 
pies;  others  by  lemperament* 

'  Sooie,  like  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guia;ot,  aware  of  the  impotence  of 

:matism  in  dnys  of  boiling  wrath,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  a  move- 

H\l  m  whicfi  their  own  importance  wotild  dwindle  to  nothing.     Many,  J 

le  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Bupta,  trimmed  between  fear  and  hope.      M.  I 

Talleyrund  wailed. 
I  But  not  one  of  all  these  men  was  capable  of  more  powerfully  in* 
^rnf.iog:  ^^'^  i***"*^  ^^  '^  revolution  than  M,  Lafiilte,  because  he  was  at 
re  rtcii  and  popular.     III  adapted  for  playing  a  revolutionary  partoti  I 
Rf  grand  stage,  ihe  open  street,  no  one  could  belter  than  he  direct  a  1 
Kibitinn  of  palaee-m:ike*     ills  acuteness  of  miud,  his  aiTahiMty,  his  I 
jccliil  vanity,  and  bis  liberaliam  devoid  of  gall,  had  bestowed  on  hi  til  I 
Tftori  of  drawing-room  royally,  the  eclat  of  which  he  sustained  with* 
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out  fatigue  and  with  pleasure  to  himself.  Under  the  Restoration  he 
had  not  conspired,  but  chatted  in  favour  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  That 
was  enough  for  him :  for  he  possessed  not  the  passionate  pertinacity 
of  purpose,  nor  the  ardour  in  hatred  and  love,  that  are  the  twin  engines 
of  might  in  men  born  to  command.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  indolence  of 
his  desires,  he  was  capable,  on  occasion,  of  much  firmness  and  elastic 
impulsiveness,  like  the  female  sex,  which  he  resembled  in  habitual 
softness  of  character  and  nervous  sensibility.  He  listened  with  alac- 
rity to  the  counsels  of  the  poet  Beranger,  a  man  of  cool  head,  and 
strong  will ;  and  he  had  need  of  such  a  stay,  his  own  nature  being 
adapted  to  intermittent  rather  than  continuous  effort. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  the  position  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  its 
leaders  ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  of  another  cast.  Full  of  the 
remembrance  of  him  who  had  been  its  emperor,  the  people  had  no 
other  political  faith.  It  had  imbibed  and  retained  from  the  military 
habits  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  license  of  the  camp,  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy.  It  disliked  the  Bourbons,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  disgraceful  manner  of  their  accession,  which  the 
popular  pride  connected  with  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  country.  For 
itself,  the  people  demanded  little,  because,  long  kept  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  own  affairs,  it  was  as  incapable  of  definite  desire  as  of  foresight 
There  was,  therefore,  neither  community  of  interest,  nor  coincideiiee 
in  antipathies  between  it  and  the  bourgeoisie. 

With  these  data  to  proceed  upon,  there  would  have  been  no  inordi- 
nate rashness  in  attempting  a  monarchical  coup  d^etat ;  but  there  was 
not  in  France  either  a  really  royalist  party  or  a  real  king. 

What  Charles  X.  was,  I  have  already  stated.  Two  royalist  parties 
beset  that  feeble  monarch  on  either  hand.  The  one  was  backed  by 
the  clergy ;  it  consisted  of  old  emigrants,  and  gentilshommes,  and  had 
for  leaders  the  Prince  de  Po%nac,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  la  I<^are :  the  other  built  upon  the  army,  and  comprised  all  the 
new  men,  most  of  them  generals  of  the  empire,  who  had  been  won 
over  by  the  Restoration,  and  such  of  the  ancient  noblesse  as,  moved 
by  interest  or  scepticism,  had  offered  their  services  to  the  existing 
government,  as  it  had  successively  offered  them  to  all  its  predecessors. 

These  two  parties  were  bent  on  equally  impossible,  though  opposite 
ends.  The  first  demanded  that  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail 
should  be  re-established,  that  the  church  should  be  restored  to  its  an- 
cient splendour,  that  thft  offices  and  dignities  of  the  stale  should  be  con- 
ferred on  men  of  hereditary  title,  and  that  the  court  should  take  prece- 
dence of  the  parliament :  and  in  these  demands  they  imbodied  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  conditions  of  monarchy,  but  without  taking  the 
state  of  society  into  account.  The  second  parly  required  that  the  sub- 
division of  estates  should  be  maintained,  that  the  clergy  should  mode- 
rale  its  pretensions,  that  official  rank  should  take  precedence  of  here- 
ditary rank  even  at  coijrl,  and  that  the  elective  power  should  be  treated 
with  tenderness  and  consideration :  and  thus  it  did  take  account  of  the 
suite  of  society,  but  overlooked  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  mon- 
archy can  subsist  and  endure. 
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This  difkioTi  of  rf>yaii»t9  had  day  by  day  acquired  a  more  strongly 
jjMrkcfl  rharaeter,  jind  irs  dangers  had  been  muUiplied  by  ihe  (!onspit!ii- 
Kt   prechleciione   of  Chjiries  X,     Those  who  had   not  received  ihe 
Mptism  of  fmicfration,  those  whoni  the  king  had  not  known  as  ihe 
j^i^nds  of  his  boyhood,  or  as  bis  companions  in  eiile,  met  widi  a  kind 
«ltti   gracious  receplion  al  hii  hands,  bin  they  were  denied  his  confi- 
dence;   he  made  ihem  feel,  llirough  all  the  oulvVc^rd  forms  of  an  exqui- 
ftile  politeness,  ifiat  ihey  were,  after  all,  nnly  bitten  restored  to  favour, 
and  thai  they  oughl  lo  think  themselves  very  happy  at  the  conde^cen- 
Bion   ihal   voucli^fifed   to   make  use  of  their  devoted  services.     This 
a%hting  temper  on  the  monarch's  part,  tivesiing  of  which  he  contrived 
to  mitigaie  by  extreme  delicacy  of  manner,  manifested  itself  in  his  fa- 
vourites iu   impertinent  airs,  and  was  to  royalty  a  fruitful  source  of 
deadly  deception.     The  etiquette  of  the  court  was  partieulurly  olTen- 
tivc  to  tho^e  royalists  who  owed  their  dislinction  nnly  to  their  swords: 
for  a  gentleman  with  unmixed  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  though  be  was 
but  a  simple  Mom-Htuienanf^  was  preferred  at  the  chateau  to  a  plebeian 
marshal  of  France.     Hence  arose  hearihurninirs,  and  latent  disalTer- 
tionSf  and,  on  the  part  of  the  superior  ofbcers  of  the  army,  a  great  dis- 
trust of  their  own  authority.      How  irritating  to  old  soldiers,  like  the 
Due  lie   Rnjffuse  ami  General  Vincent,  must  have  been  ibis  absolute 
Pf^0minance  of  covirtly  over  military  rank  I     They  bad  seen  in  de- 
ipotie  countries  the  splendour  of  hereditary  titles  wane  before  thai  of 
imh   military  position  j  and   they  were  al  once  astounded  and  indig- 
Hbt  at  the  thought,  thai  under  a  constitutioUcil  giivernment  more  regard 
^■IB  had  to  an  old  piece  of  parchment  ihan  io  the  most  exalted  claims 
^■service. 

"^Ta  these  errors*  committed  by  Charles  X.,  the  clergy  added  its  ow^n. 

Whilst  the  inferior  clergy  brought  discredit  on  the  government  by  its 

petty  provo<*ation8  and  annoyances,  the  higher  t^lergy  compromised  it 

by  its  inlrignes  and  its  pride*     The  influence  of  almoners  or  chaplains 

in  the  regiments  was   matter  for  sarcasm  among  the  officers  and  sol- 

'  dicr§,  when   it  was  not  an  encourngement  to   hypocrisy.     When  the 

M^piatory  monument,  erected    to   Louis  XVK*  was  to  be  inaugurated, 

^Buries  X.  was  to  appear  iu  the  ceremony  dressed  in  violet,  that  being 

^B  colour  of  mourning  for  kings.     Thereupon  it  was  whiipcred  about, 

^BOng  ihe  floldiers,  that  bis  majesty  intended  to  appear  in  public  in  the 

Hitiime  of  a  bishop.     All   this   aOorded   a  ready  handle  for  ridicule 

^^ong  a  people  who  are  never  more  liberal  of  their  wicked  wit  against 

the  powern  ibal  he  than  when  under  arms.     At  all  events  it  is  clear 

ll»ai  those  who  call  down  the  divine  protection  on  their  hearls,  should 

:  oblige  it  ti>  descend    to  too  great  a  lowness.     It  is  an  insult  to  the 

preme  Arbiter  of  all   things  to  associate  the  majesty  of  His  name 

thing*  that  have  no  gran<ieur  in  iheni*     The  alliance  cemented  by 

rkd   X.  between  monarchy  and   religion   did  not  exalt  the  lhrone» 

i  it  lei»<?i!ed  (tod's  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Surb  waff  the  atmospht:rc  in  whieb  royalty  moved,  when  itresolvi^d 

break  divwo  all  legal  resistance.     To  violate  the  charter  was  no  pur- 

I  Qf  Uic  kiiag*s,  even  in  ihought.     Not  that  he  approved  of  it,  but 
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he  had  sworn  to  it,  and  he  was  both  a  gentleman  and  a  devotee.*  The 
14th  article  seemed  to  ofTer  him  the  means  of  making  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  his  wishes  compatible  with  the  respect  due  to  his  plighted 
word.  To  take  advantage  of  that  article  soon  became  the  most  earnest 
purpose  of  his  mind,  and  a  thousand  circumstances  gave  token  that 
he  was  full  of  some  project,  though  its  nature  none  eonld  exactly 
define. 

The  most  clear-sighted  of  the  royalists  now  became  uneasy.  M.  de 
Vill^le  made  a  journey  to  Paris  to  averts  if  there  were  yet  time,  the 
blow  he  saw  impending  over  royalty.  M.  de  Beugnot  said,  '*  The 
monarchy  is  about  to  founder  under  full  sail."  Ministers  were  daily 
beset  with  urgent  applications  from  all  quarters  for  a  solution  of  the 
fearful  enigma,  but  they  shrouded  themselves  in  mystery ;  and  when 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  trembling  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  questioned  the  president  of  the  council  about  what  the  morrow 
was  to  bring  forth,  he  put  them  off  with  assurances  of  security.  M. 
de  Mettcrnich,  being  in  full  possession  of  the  strange  aspect  of  things 
at  the  court  of  Paris,  expressed  his  fears  to  M.  de  Reyneval,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words:  *'I  should 
be  much  less  uneasy  if  M.  de  Polignac  were  more  so.**t 

The  truth  is,  that  there  had  always  been  a  peculiar  character  of  dis- 
trust and  hauteur  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  M.  de  Polignac  towards  fo- 
reign ambassadors;  the  latter  were,  accordingly,  not  very  well  disposed 
towards  his  administration.  The  African  expedition  had  irritated  the 
English,  whose  fears  and  repugnances  were  represented  in  France  by 
LfOrd  Stuart.  Prussia,  by  its  own  account,  had  not  been  largely  enough 
considered  in  the  scheme  for  the  cession  of  the  Rhenine  provinces; 
and  this  had  slightly  ruflled  the  relations  of  M.  de  Werther  with  the 
court.  As  for  the  ambassador  of  Russia,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  he  was 
secretly  incensed  against  Charles  X.,  who,  without  violating  the  rules 
of  decorum,  had  never  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  treat  that  person- 
age otherwise  than  as  a  parvenu. 

Everything  combined,  therefore,  to  render  the  situation  of  the* 
moment  grave  and  alarming.  But  Charles  X.  infected  M.  de  Polig- 
nac with  a  confidence  of  security,  which  was  reciprocally  rendered 
back  to  him  by  the  latter.  He  had  taken  him  as  his  minister,  pre- 
cisely because  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  contradiction  from  him. 
Charles  X.  was  totally  destitute  of  decision  ;  but  like  all  irresolute  mem 
when  once  he  had  adopted  a  course  of  conduct,  he  willed  impetuously 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  will  long. 

Therefore  it  was  that  both  king  and  minister  strove  with  obstinate 

*  «  Charles  X.,  believing  his  throne  and  the  charter  to  be  threatened,  deteriniBMl 
to  dePend  both.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  both  were  in  dan^rer,  since  the  charter 
and  the  throne  were  overthrown  together." — MS.  note  by  M.  de  Polignac, 

t  We  have  before  us  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  by  M.  de  Polignac  on  th% 
events  of  1830.  We  shall  publish  these  notes  from  time  to  time,  as  occaaion  shall  re- 
quire, even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  believe  we  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  their  assertions.  Candour  imperatively  suggests  this  course  to  us.  The  following 
is  one  of  these  notes:  **  The  ambassadors  made  no  representation.  I  did  not  iuffer 
them  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affaira  of  France." 
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*nd  impttknt  wilfulness  ta  blind  their  own  judgments.  Unhappy 
^■1,  whose  rashness  was  tinsti stained  by  vfgour,  who  rushed  on  danger 
^Bh  iheir  eyes  shut,  braving  it  indeed,  but  not  with  deliberate  valour. 
^■fieaowKile,  ihe  long  con  tin  nation  of  public  nncertfiinty  excited  that 
^■Ht  of  speculation  congenial  to  the  hi^lier  bourgeoisie,  and  afforded 
iBe  frequemi*n  of  ilie  slock  exchange  an  aliment  on  which  their  keen 
appetites  failed  not  to  Justen,  The  bankers  sent  out  their  emiasaries 
to  besiege  all  the  avenues  of  the  throne;  priestly  influent^es  were  set 
in  operation  i  and  conlracis  were  entered  into  with  persons  who  had 
the  enr  of  ministers.  A  llnanf^ier,  who  had  acquired,  fir^t  under  the 
Empire,  and  afterwards  under  the  Restoration,  a  deplorable  reputation 
for  baldness  and  addresn,  bound  himself,  bj  a  deed  exeenled  in  pre* 
sence  of  a  notary,  to  pay  fifty  ihousanil  francs  on  receipt  of  a  draft  of 
the  ordon nances,  which  he  foresaw  were  in  coniemplation.  The  fifty 
thousand  francs  were  paid,  and  the  lucky  speculator  staked  upon  a  h\\ 
m  the  fundsi*  M.  Rothschild,  on  the  contrary,  speculated  on  a  rise, 
not  being  so  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  fuljy  believing 
that  the  mine  would  not  be  sprung  till  the  mcmih  of  August.  In  the 
Bight  of  the  25lh-26th  of  July,  M.  de  Talleyrand  sent  for  one  of  his 
friendM,  whose  funds  were  deeply  invested  in  slock  excfhange  trans- 
actionsi  He  told  him  he  had  been  to  Su  Cloud  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  had  sought  an  audience  of  Charles  X.  to  talk  with  him  on  the 
ipprehonsions  of  the  king  of  England,  of  which  he  had  received  in- 
timation ;  but  everything  had  been  done  by  the  influential  people  of 
ibe  chateau  to  prevent  his  having  access  to  the  moilfreh  j  he  had, 
iberefore,  been  obliged  to  quit  Bu  Clond  without  ejecting  his  purpose, 

Ihe  had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  recepiion  he  had  met 
!i,  tliat  a  catastrophe  was  imminent,  *' Speculate  on  a  fall,"  he 
pd,  *^  it  is  3  safe  game." 
k  f»cmnf"d  of  ministers  had,  in  fact,  been  held  in  Paris  on  the  24th, 
rhirh  ilie  fate  of  monarchy  in  France  had  been  discussed  for  the 
lime, 
The  ministeri  made  no  qoeslion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  coup  (T^lat: 
h  m  rtep  had  been  formally  proposed  to  the  council  in  the  begin* 
itiof  of  July,  by  >L  de  Chantelauze,*  A  bold  leap  over  the  pale  of 
the  Uw  WHS  the  grand  object  M,  de  Polij^nac  had  proposed  to  him- 
idf»  MM.  d*Hausse2  and  de  Chantelauie  hud  jdmost  made  the  adop- 
tion «>f  the  most  vigorous  measures  the  condition  of  their  joining  the 
aiJjiiinistrsition.  But  M.  de  Guernon  RanviUe  raised  more  than  doubts 
»'h ether  the  moment  was  opportnne  for  a  eotip  rf/Vmf,  *'  The 
he  said,  *'  have  proved  iuiverse  to  us.  No  matter.  Let  us 
chamber  to  assemhle*  If,  as  is  probable,  it  refuses  its  co* 
sn*  il  will  remain  demonsi rated  before  the  eyes  of  nations  that 
it  renders  the  regular  course  of  government  impositsihle.  The 
rmsibility  of  tt  refused  budget  cannot  light  upon  the  crown.     Our 

li^  mthi*trr*  wftf*  pcrfc<Jt!y  unanimoui  flfi  tW  BPCi^tBliy  of  lit*  urdi^nfiiDi^eiiind 
Ji»*Hi,  M.  fie  HitnviUe  »lofie  wiuhcfl  ttiiU  Ui&eiecuiion  oflht*  m*»3i*urf* 
J  ^t  iomv  wecki,    It  wai  a  mere  4UC«ttoii  of  time.* '—MS,  noti  ^ 
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situation  will  then  be  much  more  favourable,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  eon- 
dition  to  consult  with  much  more  freedom  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  monarchy." 

M.  de  Gueriion  Ranville  had  an  oratorical  facility  that  empowered 
him  to  encounter  the  wordy  war  of  the  chamber.  It  was  not  so  with 
his  colleagues.  M.  de  Peyronnet*s  language  had  no  persuasive  charms. 
M.  de  Chautelauzc  was  animated  with  a  sort  of  morbid  ardour  that 
was  fretted  by  discussion.  MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Montbel,  Capelle, 
and  d'Haussez,  were  not  men  to  jfigure  to  advantage  in  the  tribune. 
These  considerations  had  prevailed,  and  it  had  been  decided  to  be  b& 
forehand  with  the  chamber  when  the  meeting  of  ministers  took  plaee 
on  the  24th. 

The  firdt  question  discussed  was  relative  to  the  electoral  scheme  to 
be  laid  down.  M.  d'Haussez  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  drawn  op 
by  M.  de  Peyronnet.  He  thought  that,  since  law  was  to  be  set  aside, 
the  more  boldly  and  completely  that  was  done,  the  better;  that  to  alter 
the  electoral  system  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  to  destroy  it,  and  was 
less  profitable;  that  the  rich,  whether  noble  or  bourgeois,  being  the 
natural  supporters  of  royalty,  were  the  proper  persons  on  whom  to 
rely;  and  ci)n8equently  the  best  course  to  take  was  provisionally  to 
summon  to  the  task  of  making  laws  persons  equal  in  number  to  the 
deputies,  taken  from  those  who  paid  the  highest  amount  of  taxes  in 
each  department.  This  project,  which  was  at  least  logical  in  its  aud^ 
city,  was  not  adopted. 

The  electof^il  system  of  M.  de  Peyronnet  found  also  an  opponent 
in  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  who  ended  by  saying  to  him,  "  It  would 
come  just  to  the  same  thing  were  you  to  reduce  your  ordonnance  to 
four  lines,  and  decree  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected  by  the  pre- 
fects of  the  departments." 

The  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  formed  the  next  sub- 
ject of  inquiry,  and  it  was  one  on  which  many  of  the  ministers  were 
not  free  from  considerable  disquietude.  On  the  departure  of  M.  de 
Bourmont,  M.  de  Polignac  had  added  to  his  functions  as  president  of 
the  council  those  of  minister  of  war — a  double  burden,  far  too  heavy 
for  so  weak  a  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  M.  de  Bourmont  had 
earnestly  requested  and  advised  his  colleague  to  take  no  decisive  steps 
before  his  return.  M.  de  Polignac's  confidence  in  himself  was  un- 
bounded. **  How  many  men  can  you  count  on  in  Paris?"  said  M. 
d'Haussez  to  him.  **  Have  you  at  least  from  twenty -eight  to  thirty 
thousand  ?" — ** More  than  that,"  replied  M.  de  Polignac;  **  1  have  forty- 
two  thousand ;"  and  rolling  up  a  paper  he  held  in  his  hands,  he  threw 
it  across  the  table  to  Baron  d'Haussez.  "Why  what  is  this?"  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  '*  I  find  set  down  here  but  thirteen  thousand  men! 
— thirteen  thousand  men  on  paper  !  that  is  to  say,  barely  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  actual  fighting  men  !  And  the  other  twenty-nine  that 
are  to  make  up  the  number  you  allege,  where  are  they?"  M.  de  Po- 
lignac positively  asserted  that  they  were  quartered  round  Paris,  and 
that  in  ten  hours  they  could  be  assembled,  if  necessary,  in  the  capital. 
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This  eonversaiign  maile  a  deep  impression  on  mintstersi.  They 
ere  about  to  play  a  formidable  game  with  their  eyes  shut 
The  25di  was  now  arrived,  and  nothing  very  positive  bad  yet 
il.  So  vague  even  was  public  aniicipaUon,  thai  the  Prince  de 
..ive  a  grand  f«^te  \Uu  day  to  the  Due  d'Orii^Jins,  The  hours 
lied  uft  in  joy  at  the  chiteau  tie  8t.  liPu  :  ihere  were  theatrical  per- 
rmances  in  the  evening,  and  the  Baroness  de  FeuclRvres  appeared  on 
«  9t»ge. 

Bnrini^  this  time,  a  person  who  had  for  some  months  been  in  con- 
iint  and  secret  intercourse  with  the  conrt,^ — M<  Casimir  Pcriert — 
ctfiied  a  sniidl  note,  folded  triangulstrly,  at  hie  house  in  the  FJois  de 
oiilogn^.  He  ripened  it  anxiouf?ly  in  presence  of  his  family;  his  face 
ew  livid,  and  he  lei  his  arms  drop  in  despair. 

He  had  re<*eived  ac  en  rale  intelligence.  That  very  day  the  ministers 
ere  as*<embtetl  at  Si.  Cloud,  to  sign  the  ordonnances  ihal  suspended 
e  t'oiisiiiation  of  the  counlry. 

«to  dauphin  was  preseoL  He  had  at  first  given  his  voice  against 
rdonnances;  but  he  very  soon  surrendered  his  own  opinion  in  de- 
ce  to  I  he  king^s:  for  the  dauphin  Iremhlcd  beneath  his  faiher*B 
-1%  and  carried  lo  a  child iJ^h  excess  that  reapeel  for  the  head  of  his 
mdy,  m  which  Louis  XIV.  desired  that  the  Bourbon  princea  should 
*  hrijijght  11  p. 

The  ministers  took  their  places  in  silence  round  ihe  fatal  table. 
harle^  X-  had  the  dauphin  on  his  righi,  and  M,  de  Folignac  on  his 
fL  He  questioned  each  of  hts  servants  one  after  the  other,  and  when 
^  CJitne  lo  M.  d'Haiissez,  thai  minister  repeated  his  observations  of 
e  preredinj^  day.  "Do  you  refuse?"  said  Charles  X. — "  8ire/*  re- 
ied  the  miniBter,  **  may  I  be  allowed  to  address  one  question  to  the 
ng!  Is  yonr  majesty  resolved  on  proceeding,  should  your  minislers 
ly  Imek  ?*' — **  Yes/'  said  Charles  X,,  lirmly.  The  minister  of  ma- 
BliKik  the  pen  and  signed. 

^beti  all  the  signatures  were  aflixed,  there  was  a  solemn  and  awful 
uwe.  An  expression  of  high- wrought  energy,  mingled  with  uneasi- 
ff0«  tat  on  the  faces  of  ihe  ministers*  M*  de  Poliguac  alone  wore  a 
6k  of  triumph,  Charles  X*  walked  up  and  down  ihe  room  with  per- 
c1  cromposure.  As  he  passed  M*  d'tlauj^sez,  who  wi*s  looking  up 
idi  jui  air  uf  deep  tluiught,  **  What  U  il  you  are  looking  at  so?"  he 
iid.^ — •*  Sire,  I  wim  looking  round  to  see  jf  tjiere  did  not  happen  to  be 
n»il  uf  Struflbrd  here/' 


aann»il  i 


CHAPTER  H. 


JuHK  26th  of  July  passed  away  very  calmly  in  Paris,  At  rhe  Palais 
^Mf  boviever,  some  yuung  men  were  seen  mounllng  on  chairs,  as 
pKriy  Camille  Desniouiiui  hud  done-  They  read  ihe  3/o«t7f«r 
*>ud;  appealed  to  the  people  ngainst  the  violniion  of  the  charter,  and 
ndiaiTonred  by  violent  gesticulation  and  inliammatory  harangues  lo 
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excite  in  their  hearers  and  in  themselves  a  vague  appetite  for  agitation. 
But  dancing  was  going  on  in  the  environs  of  the  capital;  the  people 
vrere  engaged  in  labour  or  amusement.  The  bourgeoisie  alone  gave 
evidence  of  consternation.  The  ordonnances  had  dealt  it  a  twofold 
blow :  they  had  struck  at  its  political  power  in  the  persons  of  its  legii- 
iators,  and  at  its  moral  power  in  those  of  its  writers. 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  bourgeoii 
portion  of  the  population  hut  one  dull  uniform  stupor.  Bankers,  trtp 
ders,  manufacturers,  printers,  lawyers,  and  journalists,  accosted  each 
other  with  scared  and  astounded  looks.  There  was  in  this  sudden 
muzzling  of  the  press,  in  this  bold  and  deep-searching  alteration  of  ibe 
elective  mechanism,  in  this  overturning  of  all  laws  by  virtue  of  an  ob- 
scure article,  a  sort  of  arrogant  challenge  that  stunned  men's  faculties* 
So  much  daring  inferred  proportional  strength. 

It  happened  by  an  unhappy  freak  of  chance  that  the  revolution,  which 
was  to  end  in  casting  the  crown  into  chancery,  began  precisely  by  a 
consultation  of  lawyers.  At  the  first  news  of  the  ordonnanc«s,  several 
journalists,  accompanied  by  some  jurisconsults,  hurried  to  the  house  of 
M.  Dupin  aine.  They  wished  to  know  was  there  no  means  of  pab- 
lishing  the  journals  without  an  authorization,  and  how  far  a  step  of  sveh 
hardihood  would  be  sheltered  by  the  protection  of  the  judges  and  of 
the  laws.  At  this  meeting  appeared  some  men  who  were  destined  to 
figure  with  applause  on  the  public  stage.  Besides  M.  de  R^musat, 
who  manifested  a  calm  and  deliberate  firmness, stood  M.  Barthe,  plunged 
seemingly  in  a  sort  of  moral  intoxication  that  found  vent  in  words  of 
boyish  intemperance.  M.  Odilon  Barrot  sitting  a  little  apart,  tamed 
over  the  leaves  of  a  Code  with  an  absent  air,  but  his  distress  was  visi- 
ble in  his  troubled  features.  As  for  M.  Dupin,  practised  as  he  was  in 
concealing  his  natural  pusillanimity  under  an  affected  bluntness,  he  did 
not  refuse  his  advice,  hut  he  cried  out  not  without  blustering,  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  deputy, — thereby  declining  all  political  responsibility 
as  to  events,  the  issue  of  which  was  unknown. 

Meanwhile  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange  had  not  been  the  last 
to  be  moved  by  the  news  of  the  day.  They  had  read  in  the  fatal  lines 
of  the  Moniteur  some  of  them  millions  lost,  others  millions  won.  M. 
Rothschild  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  ordonnances  in  the 
avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  as  he  was  returning  from  his  countiy- 
house.  He  turned  pale :  it  was  a  thunderbolt  to  a  speculator  for  a  rise. 
We  will  state  by-and-by  how  it  was  he  contrived  to  be  a  loser  of  only 
some  millions  of  francs.  Others  had  calculated  better:  the  ordonnances 
were  for  them  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  profitable  operations. 
The  three  per  cents,  having  suddenly  fallen  from  seventy-eight  to  se* 
venty-two,  there  were  men  who  could  date  their  fortunes  from  that 
day. 

.The  emotion  felt  at  the  Institute  was  as  lively  as  that  at  the  BoutMt^ 
but  of  a  loftier  character.  There  M.  Arago  saw  Marshal  Marmont, 
Due  de  Raguse,  rushing  to  him  with  flashing  eyes  and  features  con- 
vulsively disturbed.  **  Well !"  cried  the  marshal,  impetuously,  "  the 
ordonaances  have  just  appeared.    I  knew  it!    The  wretches,  what  t 
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'liomHe  simalinn  ihcy  place  me  in  1  I  sh.vll  have  perhap*  lo  draw  my 
jswofxi  in  supporter  measures  I  deleft  1"  He  was  noi  misU\kf!n.  Il 
wift  his  destiny  to  he  twice  fatol  lo  his  country* 

The  ^i(}ge  oC  Fresnel,  which  was  tti  have  been  delivered  by  M- 
Atngo  fin  the  26ih,  had  anracted  a  great  f,oii course  of  people  lo  the 
Itisuiuia.  M>  Arago  resolved  not  to  pronounce  his  discourte,  iniend- 
itig  to  allege  as  his  reason  the  absorbing  importance  of  the  political 
etenu  then  pending.  Several  of  his  colleagues  strongly  counselled 
liiiti  ta  this  act  of  courage:  some  of  ihem,  among  w^hom  was  M*  Cuvier, 
4  man  grc.iler  by  his  intellect  ihan  by  his  heart,  represented  lo  him, 
00  the  contrary,  that  hia  silence  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
factious,  and  tliitt  he  QW^tl  it  lo  public  order,  thai  be  owed  it  to  himselTr 
not  to  compromise  the  majesty  of  science  in  the  struggles  of  party. 
White  the  matter  was  in  discussion,  M-  Villemain  appeared,  and  &u 
eilremely  violent  altercation  took  place  between  him  and  M.  Cuvier 
M*  Arago  al  lasi  decided  to  .^peak  ;  but  he  tof*k  care  lo  introtkice  into  his 
eUige  on  Fresnel  some  spirited  ^dhismna  to  the  aflairs  oi^  the  raonicai* 
They  exctited  a  gloomy  enthusi:jstn  in  ilie  assembly. 

The  funds  |jaJ  t'allen;  M,  Arago's  words  were  applauded;  the  old 
monarchy  had  therefore  ugainst  it,  from  the  very  first  day^  money  and 
science  ;  of  ail  human  powers  the  vilest  and  the  noblest* 

Bat  it  bad  defied  a  power  more  formidahte  siilL  The  journalists, 
threateneti  tti  their  propcfty,  in  their  political  ini  porta  nee,  perhaps,  in 
their  liberty,  had  assembled  tumultnously  in  the  ojlice  of  the  Naf tonal. 
What  %vas  to  be  done  t  To  lill  the  streets  with  long  and  loud  cries  of 
akrm,  unfurl  the  tricolour  flag,  raise  the  faubourgs,  and  in  a  word, 

ik  roynliy  sword  in  hwud, — this  the  editors  cjf  the  Tribune  would 
hazirded  doing,  but  the  writers  of  the  liberal  papers  were  not  yet 
nfftd  ti*  carry  the  zeal  of  ibdr  convictions  to  such  lengths.  Full 
ic  reccilletTtions  of  ^93,  Ihfjy  would  gladly  hsjve  appealed  to  an  in- 
^ctional  revolution  for  the  protection  of  their  threatened  interests, 
tliey  not  been  fearful  of  letting  loose  tempests  of  irresistible  fury. 
oetidciftt  could  diey  hope  to  iuieret«t  the  passions  of  the  people  lu  re- 
'  tessaiecits  of  the  bourgeoisie  t  Would  die  workshops  fumifih  a  suffi- 
cietii  number  of  eoldiera  and  of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  a  chamber 
vlirrc!  the  p«opk»  had  no  representatives,  and  to  thai  of  a  press  which 
had  not  yet  given  a  single  publiciel  to  poverty  ?  Some  of  the 
«rti4irBi  aiihembled  at  the  otfiee  of  the  National  bad  recently  traversed 
rim;  they  had  noticed  nothing  indicative  of  die  approach  of  popular 
comBiaiLon.     The  peopk  make  no  i/tr,  they  smd;  and   this  was  a 

Kell  calculated  to  damp  die  fire  of  courige, 
re,  therefore,  was  thought  of  than  proiceling,  in  the  name  of 
■r,  Mfid  the  protest  of  the  jonrnalisti?,  aR  drawn  up  by  MM* 
:u  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  was,  in  facU  but  an  inirepid 
►  ige  rendered  to  the  inviulabiHiy  of  the  law.     It  sel 
igj<in?*i  ibe  diriatorial  power  of  the  ordonnauces  the  authority 
ndjiuf^Sital   compact;    it   appealed  against  the  moditications 
/  n  \  both  into  the  elective  system  and  inUj  the  con- 

^tmk(ka  of  iL-  ^i-:,  not  only  to  the  terms  of  the  charier,  but  to  the 
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decisions  of  the  tribunals,  and  to  the  practice  until  then  pnrsned  by  the 
king  himself;  lastly,  it  represented  the  violation  of  law  by  the  govem- 
ment  as  the  consecration  of  a  disobedience  which  thereby  became 
necessary,  legitimate,  and  in  a  manner  sacred.  This  was  to  combioe» 
in  due  measure,  prudence  and  enci^y.  The  protest  conceived  in  ihif 
spirit  was  unanimously  adopted.  • 

But  was  it  necessary  to  attach  to  it  the  signatures  of  all  who  con- 
curred in  promulgating  it?  MM.  Baude  and  Coste,  the  one  adminu* 
trateur,  the  otiier  principal  editor  of  the  Temps,  represented  that  the 
influence  of  the  journals  depended  in  part  on  the  mystery  in  which 
the  writers  of  tiiem  were  shrouded ;  that  the  solemnity  of  auch  a  re- 
sistance as  that  now  proposed  would  inevitably  be  impaired  by  the 
publication  of  some  obscure  names;  and  that  it  was  expedient  to  leare 
the  whole  action  of  the  document  to  the  force  of  the  unknown.  M. 
Thiers  replied  that  it  was  better  to  secure  for  the  protest  that  sort  of 
favour  which  courage  deserves  and  always  obtains.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  its  apparent  boldness.  In  reality,  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act  in  question,  and  to  spread  it  over  so  many  heads, 
was  to  weaken  it. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  but  just  to  say,  that  most  of  those  who  aigned, 
believed  that  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  some  of  ihem 
braved  the  chance  of  death  with  genuine  magnanimity.  A  deputation 
of  students  having  presented  themselves,  M.  de  Laborde  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  encourage  them  to  revolt.  But  the  opinion  of  M.  Thiers,  M. 
Mignet,  and  of  most  of  the  influential  electors  was,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  borrow  from  the  law  itself  the  means  of  making  it  triumphant 
Among  these  means,  the  refusal  of  taxes  was  one.  The  chamber 
having  been  illegally  dissolved,  a  refusal  of  taxes  was  but  an  appeal  to 
the  charter.  A  fresh  meeting,  composed  chiefly  of  electors,  was  held 
at  the  office  of  the  National.  The  purpose  was. to  organize  that  mode 
of  opposition,  which  had  begun  in  England  by  Hampden's  resistance, 
to  end  in  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  For  it  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  French  bourgeoisie  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  have 
always  copied  the  procedures  of  England  without  understanding  them. 

There  were  among  the  persons  present  at  this  meeting,  some  men 
of  ardent  temperament,  and  some  violent  measures  were  pmposed. 
M.  de  Schonen  evinced  extraordinary  excitement,  and  his  words,  in- 
terrupted by  sobs,  produced  a  deep  and  stirring  effect  on  the  hearers. 
M.  Thiers  strove  to  assuage  this  etfervescence.  Addressing  the  most 
impetuous,  he  asked  them  where  were  the  cannons  they  could  bring 
to  match  the  royal  artillery  ;  or  did  they  think  to  save  the  cause  of 
liberty  merely  by  offering  their  naked  bosoms  to  the  bulls  of  the  Swiss. 
But  this  timidity  was  condemned  both  by  those  who  were  instigated 
by  sincere  enthusiasm,  and  by  those  who,  fearing  that  they  had  too  far 
committed  themselves,  thought  only  of  merging  their  own  perilously 
conspicuous  position  in  the  chaos  of  universal  uproar. 

During  this  time  some  deputies,  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Laborde,  were  making  trial  of  their  own  mettle  and  powers  of  daring. 
The  cry  to  arm$  had  sounded.     "  Now  for  a  new  jeu  de  Faunu^* 


ekmum  perier. 


^K  M.  Bavoiix  ;  arul   M#  Diunou  declared  the  necessity  of  having 

^^Mrse  lo  an  iTppeut  to  the  people.      M,  Casimir   Ferier  sudtlenly 

^^karedi     He  e^ime,  not  tu  urge  on  the  movement,  bul  to  arrest  it  if 

^Hbible«     He  said  that  the  chamhpr  had  been  dissolved;  ihivt  coiise- 

^Hl^tly  they  had  ceased  to  he  depniiea  sinee  the  appearance  of  the 

^Bni/fWf  ,*  ihfit  nfu*r  all,  the  men  who  made  coupit  d't^fat  did  ihtm- 

Mlvea  appeal  to  ihe  charter,  and  that  there  was  no  jud^e  helweert  the 

sttthorities  i\nd  opinion;    thai  ri  was    expedient  to  wait   tfie  i^^ue  of 

rrcnts,  to  Bfive  put^lie   indignation  time  to  tiecbre   hself,  or  rather  to 

^*e  mistaken  royshy  time  to  sidke  into  a  better  path.     And   all   this 

he  said  with  the   look    and  benring  of  command,  and  in   impassioned 

tonen.       Did  tftere   need  more  to   brc^ak  the  springs  of  impulse  at  a 

momf-nt  w!it*n  hesituiion  rnjj*htwell  be  natural?     MM,  de  Schonen,  de 

>rde,  and  Vdlemain^  who  had  been  sent  by  their  colleagues   lo  al- 

thc  meelifi^  of  elerlors,  relurued   thence*  in   vs^in  commissioned 

with  f  trentroiis  exhortations  to  coiinige*      Nothing  wjis  deeided*      M. 

rasimir  Fcrief,  wlmge  only  object  was  to  curb  impetuosity,  offered  his 

h<m»p  for  the  next  day,  m\d  the  meetinj^  broke  up. 

Kll'hn,  then,  was  the   m»n  who  thus    presented  himsetf  as    mediator 
^een  the  liberals  and  the  throne  at  this  solemn  hour!     Casimir 
hur  wa*  51  man  of  tall  ittature  and  assured  demeanour.     His  coun- 
len9Hee«  nalitrally  luild  and  noble,  was  sobjeet  to  sudden  derangements 
^M|   rendered  it    app^dling*      The  quick  fire  of  his  glance;   the  im- 
^Hftostiy  of  his  gesture;  his  feverish  ek^quenee ;  the  frLH]Uent  outbnrsts 
TFhis  almost  frenzied  cboler;  all  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a  man 
biiro  lo   roose  the  whirlwinds  of  civil  strife,     But  loftiness  was  lack- 
inf  lo  his  mind,  and  generosity  to  his  heart;   he  had  not  that  devotion, 
vrithoui  *%hich  the  art  of  swaying  minds  is  but  an  illustriontj  charfatao- 
iim.      lie  bared  the  Jirisioeracy  imly  because  of  his  inability  lo   match 
them  ;  and  the  nproused  people  seemed  to  his  morbid  imagination  hut 
at  a  horde  of  liiirbarians  rushing  to  pillage  through  seaw  of  blood.    The 
lote  of  money  kept  hold  of  his  mind,  and  uddtid  to  bin  dread  of  that 
pMple  which  was  made  np  of  poor  men.     Timtd  wiih  vtdiemenne,  and 
lit  H  Mir  a  to  c^l^h  heoe.ilh  his   tyrannical  humour  whoever  provoked  it 
aring  to  look  on  it  with  mitagiving*  he  loved  command  becr\use 

..  , aiecd  impunity  to  violence*     As  for  his  energy,  it  sprang  only 

fimfn  ctikfu  hut  in  him  crwft  was  marvellously  seconded  by  an  acrimo- 

niaii*  ;inil  hiliouj  tentperatneiil.     Accordingly  he  took  immense  pride 

in  lioio*  little  things.     So  much  the  liaoghiier  in  appearance  as  he  was 

L^Wfi  in  rrality,  hi^  t?mpjre  was  almost  irresistible  whenever  nnworthi- 

^^k  litnl  dpgnidatton  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and   never  was  man 

^mtr  ihtin  be  to  gum  acci' ptjoice  for  pusillanimous  designs  ;   for  he  did 

ftgt  ctiimstfl  Lhern — hi^  imposed  them. 

^!it«iiiiif  F'rier  would  ibeiefore  certainly  have  smntbered  rhe  re  vol  u- 

ill  It*  criidle,  if  be  bud  needed,  to  that  emi,  only  the  support  of  his 

t,igoe» ;   but  they  were   not  the   men  whotn  the   inarch  of  events 

red  ttmt  diiy> 

iny  pcr»on9i«  as  !  have  said,  after  yielding  to  their  firs!  impnlses, 

Uey  kad  gone  loo  farj  and  as  ih«y  had  lit tk  reliance  on  royal 
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clemency,  they  resolved  to  make  the  resistance  general,  and  to  make 
the  people  interested  in  tlieir  own  danger.  Thus  it  was,  that  on  and 
after  the  26th,  it  was  rumoured  among  the  bourgeoisie  that  it  had  been 
resolved  to  close  the  workshops  and  to  turn  out  the  workmen  on  the 
streets.  Endeavours  were  also  made  to  compromise  the  judicial  authori- 
ties, and  these  easily  succeeded,  since  the  members  of  the  tribunals 
were  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and 
the  publishers  of  the  Courier  Fran^ais,  the  Journal  de  Commerctf  and 
the  Journal  de  Paris,  obtained  from  M.  Debelleyme,  president  of  the 
tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  an  order  enjoining  the  printers  to  lend 
their  presses  to  the  non-authorized  journals. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  agitation  produced  on  the  surface  of 
society  had  begotten  the  protest  of  the  journalists.  This  protest,  by  giv- 
ing a  tangible  expression  to  legal  resistance,  compromised  certain  names, 
and  the  persons  thus  implicated  laboured  to  disseminate  revolt,  that 
they  might  not  have  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  danger;  and  so  the 
commotion  was  gradually  propagated,  till  it  involved  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  A  few  stones  flung  at  M.  de  Polignac's  carriage  on  Mon- 
day evening  were  but  a  prelude  to  more  daring  enterprises.  Such  was 
the  concatenation  of  little  measures,  such  the  tissue  of  noble  instincti, 
of  indecisions  and  alarms,  by  which  legal  resistance  passed  into  an  in- 
surrection, which  was,  in  its  turn,  to  give  birth  to  a  revolution.  A 
strange  revolution  surely  !  for  it  was  brought  on  by  the  higher  bour- 
geoisie, who  dreaded  it,  and  accomplished  by  the  people,  who  flang 
themselves  into  it  almost  unwittingly! 

It  was  in  the  following  terms  that  a  postilion  travelling  to  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  the  night  of  the  26-27,  told  one  of  his  comrades  the  news 
of  the  ordonnances :  **  The  Parisians  were  in  a  fine  stew  yesterday 
evening.  No  more  chamber,  no  more  journals,  no  more  liberty  of  the 
press." — "Ay,  ay,"  replied  the  other;  "well,  what's  the  odds?  Do 
you  see  me  now,  provided  we  have  bread  at  two  sous  and  wine  at foar, 
I  don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  rest."  I  find  on  a  page  in  which  tliii 
anecdote  is  related,  this  note  in  the  handwriting  of  Prince  Polignac: 
"  A  charter,  as  regards  the  people,  resolves  itself  in  the  very  first  place 
into  three  things — work  to  do,  cheap  bread,  and  few  taxes  to  pay." 
M.  dc  Polignac  was  mistaken  in  this.  He  spoke  only  of  the  material 
interests  of  the  people,  which  is  easily  contented,  indeed,  in  times  of 
ignorance.  Now  he  ought  to  have  taken  account  of  its  passions  in 
their  loftier  aspect:  for  all  that  was  requisite  to  make  the  postilion's 
language  no  longer  true,  was  that  the  tricolour  flag  should  be  unfurled, 
reminding  the  old  soldier  that  the  last  Waterloo  cartridge  had  not  yet 
been  fired. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  most  active  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  went  to  work  on  the 27th, 
and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  stir  up  the  people.     The  Gazette^  the 
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C^f i7/ifnne,  and  the  Univirsd  had  submitied  to  ihe  ordonrtancea  from 
iiviciion  or  ffom  party  spirit;  the  Journal  dt»  Bebats  and  the  Can- 
tiilu  f  io  nn  tl  (torn  fe  ar  an  4  m  crcan  tile  policy.  The  Glob  e,  th  e  Aii  lion  a/, 
'  iho  Ttmp9^  which  had  appeared,  were  profusely  circulated.  The 
lice  order  of  the  preceding  day,  forbidding  their  publicaiioo,  only 
r^ed  to  atimiiUte  cunosily.  Copies  were  disposed  of  by  hundreds 
in  the  cafes,  the  reading-rooms,  and  the  restaurants.  Journalists  hurried 
manufactory  to  mivnirfaetory,  and  from  shop  to  shop,  to  read  them 
ed  »nd  comment  upon  them.  Individuals  in  the  dress,  and  with 
I  ma?inera  and  appearance  of  men  of  fashion,  were  seen  mounting 
^•lonc  posts,  and  holding  forth  as  professors  of  insurrection  ;  whilst 
imtSy  attracted  from  their  quarter  of  the  town  by  the  appetite  for 
EHioii  natural  to  youth,  paraded  the  streets  armed  with  canes,  waving 
jr  hats,  and  crying,  Viut  la  Chart t^ 

The?  men  of  the  people,  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  movement  they  could 
not  comprehend,  looked  on  with  surprise  nt  all  these  things;  but  gradu- 
"  r  yielding  to  the  contagion  of  the  hour,  they  imitated  the  hourgeoisie, 
riinning  ahciui  with  bewildered  looks,  they  shouted  as  others  did, 
jst  i0  Chartt! 

Same  among  the  instigEtors  of  sedition  were  sorely  afraid  they  had 
too  much.  They  had  intended  only  to  produce  a  demonstration 
should  afford  a  salutary  and  corrective  warning  to  royalty;  but 
fiat  if  this  should  prove  a  social  disruption  ending  in  plunder  and  in 
the  dictatorship  of  a  fern  demagogues,  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
of  a  king  ?  Was  it  prudent  to  arouse  all  the  slumbering  passions  of  a 
ioeial  l»ody  lefi  without  bond  or  tie?  These  considerations  induced 
masters  lo  retain  I  heir  workmen  ;  but  others  of  more  boldness 
lifl0<?d  them,  saying,  **  We  have  no  more  bread  to  give  you."  The 
Hing'houses  were  soon  deserted  and  the  streets  thronged* 
Xhm  wa«  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  alliance  between  the 
f  eobie  and  the  people  :  it  was  rendered  more  strict  by  the  madness 
Thmrles  X.  and  his  ministers. 

The  general  ofhcer  who  was  to  have  commanded  at  Paris  on  the 
ami  I  he  following  days,  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  mission,  the 
Due  dc  Hasnaie  was  appointed   in   his   atead*     Fatal  choice  !^ — for — 
""  fit  ih  '  '  In  the  enemy  ;  her  palares*  occupied  l^y  barbarians;  her 

fetfii  d  of  their  irensures  ;  her  squares  illuminated  by  bivouac 

Co^s.i^^-k?*  galloping*  lance  m  hand,  before  her  diseonsolale  ma- 
tron', 5»nd  ridmg  lo  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  on  horses  branded 
pcriai  N.;  all  the  woes  and  shames  of  the  country  were 
in  the  people*8  thinking,  in  one  name,  the  name  of  the 
In  placing  him  Qt  the  head  of  its  defenders,  the  old 
n*  climax  Jo  its  blunders ;  by  its  own  act  it  converted 
an  Mctu*ivrly  bourgeois  quarrel  into  the  cause  of  the  people.  How 
iiouTil  th**  prople  have  stood  etilJ,  with  agitators  behind  it  to  goad  it  on 
fii  ir  of  famine ;  and  beliire  it  Marmont  to  remind  it  of  the 

^^^  rrl^  and  of  Walcrloo  ! 

caa  of  Charles  X.  and  bis  prime  minister  was  prodi- 
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gious.  No  precaution  had  been  taken.  There  were  at  most  12,000 
soldiers  in  Paris,  the  garrison  of  which  had  just  been  diminished ;  it 
the  ministry  of  war  M.  de  Champagny  had  his  attention  engrossed  with 
administrative  details;  and  M.  de  Polignac  was  regretting  that  he  had 
no  ready  cash  to  invest  in  the  public  funds. 

The  hotheads  of  the  royalist  party  went  so  far  as  to  rejoice  at  all 
this  noise.  They  had  of\en  said  that  there  was  nothing  like  mowing 
down  faction  in  the  field;  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been  undone  by  ezeesi 
of  good  nature;  that  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  demanded  Tictims, 
and  *93  called  for  expiations.  Their  fanaticism  saw,  therefore,  in  the 
spectacle  before  their  eyes,  only  a  proof  that  the  final  hour  appointed 
by  Providence  was  arrived.  What  would  be  the  result  of  this  great 
shock  given  to  society,  but  to  project  above  the  crowd  those  heads  it 
was  expedient  to  cut  off?  Warrants  to  arrest  the  signers  of  the  jour- 
nalists' protest  were  issued,  and  orders  were  given  to  seize  the  pretiei 
of  the  refractory  journals. 

The  Temps  was,  of  all  the  journals,  that  which  had  displayed  most 
energy;  an  invasion  of  its  premises  was  to  be  expected;  and  about 
the  hour  of  noon  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmerie  drew  up  in 
onler  of  battle  before  the  gate.  The  house  thus  menaced  was  situated 
in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  of 
Paris,  and  the  presses  which  it  was  intended  to  seize  were  in  the 
buildings  at  the  further  end  of  a  large  court.  The  approach  of  the 
eommuaaire  being  announced,  M.  Baude  had  the  doors  of  the  printiof- 
house  locked,  and  the  gates  opening  on  the  street  thrown  wide  open. 
The  workmen,  the  contributors,  and  all  the  persons  employed  on  the 
paper  in  any  capacity,  drew  up  in  two  files ;  M.  Baude  stationed  him- 
self in  the  space  between  them,  bareheaded  ;  and  in  that  order  all  re- 
mained  waiting  the  event  in  deep  silence.  The  passers  by  were  struck 
with  curiosity  and  stopped ;  some  of  them  bowed  respectfully ;  the 
gendarmes  were  uneasy. 

The  commisioire  arrived.  Obliged  to  pass  between  the  two  filef 
of  men,  who  stood  mute  and  impassive  on  either  hand,  he  became 
agitated,  turned  pale,  and  going  up  to  M.  Baude,  he  politely  stated  to 
him  the  object  of  his  mission.  **  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  ordonnances, 
Monsieur,"  said  M.  Baude  firmly,  *'  that  you  are  come  to  demoliih 
our  presses.  WeU,  then,  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  law  that  I  call  ob 
you  to  forbear."  The  eommiaaaire  sent  for  a  locksmith:  he  came, 
and  the  doors  of  the  printing-house  were  about  to  be  forced  open.  M. 
Baude  stopped  the  man,  and  producing  a  copy  of  the  Code,  he  read  to 
him  the  article  relating  to  the  punishment  of  robbery  accompanied 
with  housebreaking.  The  locksmith  uncovered  his  head  to  show  hii 
respect  for  the  law ;  but  being  again  ordered  by  the  comnds»mrt  to 
proceed,  he  seemed  about  to  obey,  when  M.  Baude  said  to  him  with 
ironical  coolness,  *'  Oh,  go  on !  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the  galleys.** 
At  the  same  time  appealing  from  the  commissaire  to  the  assize  courts, 
he  drew  out  his  pocket-book  to  enter  the  names  of  the  Witnesses  pre- 
sent   The  pocket  book  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  every  one  in- 
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teribetl  h\s  Tisme.     Ever^  particular  iii  thii  icene  wsis  etriking:  and 
llgiilar,^M.  Baude*!  slaiure,  hii  sturdy  countenance,  his  keen  eyei  . 

Brhuti^  with  thick  bushy  brows,  the  law   for  which  he  demanded 

IWipcct,  iHp  stuhhorn  determinatif^ii  of  the  spectators,  the  protection  of 
liie  ilweni  judj^s  invoked  within  a  few  paces  of  a  detachment  of  gen*  i 
darmerie,  the  crowd  that  every  moment  grew  denser  outride  and  gaTt 
ftudible  expression  to  its  indifrnation.  The  lerrifietj  locksmith  threw 
tip  the  job,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  Another  was  seni  for;  he  en- 
deavoured to  execute  the  orders  given  him  ;  but  suddenly  found  that 
his  toots  were  gone.  It  was  nef*essary  lo  hnve  recourse  to  the  smith 
emptoyed  to  rivet  the  irous  on  the  convicts.  These  proceed inp»  which 
took  up  several  hours,  and  were  witnessed  by  great  numbers  of  per* 
•ontt  derived  a  real  historical  importance  from  the  circumstances.  By 
sflardtng  the  people  an  eJtnmple  of  disobedience  combined  with  at* 
Imdimenl  to  the  laws,  two  cnivingf!  of  its  nature  were  gratified^ — vi^., 
the  lo*e  of  manifesiing  its  independence,  and  the  necesjfsiiy  of  feeling 

flf  governed, 
>uring  this  time  tumultuous  assemblies  were  held  in  various  parlJ 
Pariii.      In    the   meeting-  of  the  electors,  at  which  M.  Thiers  wat 
prcsenU  tfie   question  of  stirrin|F  up  the   masses  was   beg'inntng    to    be 
ifitated,  md  >L  Feline  extdaitued,  **  We  must  put  all  our  enemies  oul 
of  the  pule  of  the  luw,  both  king  and  gendarmes.''     Bui  full  of  the  idea  i 
that  a  confljci  between  an  unarmed  mtillitude  and  regular  troops  conld  | 
only  lead  to  frighiful  mischief,  M*  Thiers  strenuously  advii*ed  keeping  i 
withtn  the  limits  of  legal  Tesisiauce,  and  above  allt  "not  mijitiDg  itp  ih« 
king's  name  with  these  burning  discussions/*  ^ 

Theie  sentiments  were  those  of  moat  of  the  deputies  assembled  iti 
Paris.     Being  met  together  ai  M.  Caaimir  Pener^s,  they  wasted  irre* 
trievahle  hours  in  making  speeches.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  meeting  < 
of  dartars  sent  lo  them  MAf.  iVlerdhoft  and  Boulay  dc  la  Meurthe  to 
Jnjisaie  their  zeal.     Ii   was   in  vain   that  MM,  Audry  de  PuyraveaUi 

tiugittnt  and  Labbey  de  Fompieres  conjured   them  to  follow  the   ex* 
pie  of  tlie  journalists,  and  protest  ai^'ainsi  a  coupifetat  that  disarmed 
ra*     M.  Sebasiiani   talked  of  nothing  but  a  letier  to  the  king;   M. 
Dupici  maintained,  as  he  had  done  ihe  day  before,  that  there  were  no   i 
laterally  deputies;  and  M*  Casimir  Perier,  as  he  likewise  had  done   | 
thm  preceding  day,  reeomme ruled  his  colleagues  to  lie  down  quietly   i 
Qtlder  the  defcai,  and  to  arljoum  their  courage.     Yet  ali  had  been  tur* 
nitiJ  sad  agitation  around  these  stock-tstill  legislators  since  the  preced- 
119  iky ;  and  of  ihts  they  hud  ample  means  of  convincing  themselves  ; 
for  lli«  sound  of  horscfi*  hoofs  clattering  over  the  pave  me  ui  of  the 
ttrsctt  ning  in  the    room  where    they  were   sittrng;;   and   @ome  young  | 
mm»  who  cflme  to  cheer  and  encourage  Casimir  Pener,  were  charged 
bjgvodsrmes  under  his  windows,  and  fell  bleeding  before  the  closed 

ti  of  bin  h^teL 
p  10  wfcn  in  the  evening  there  had  not  yet  been  any  tery  serious 
geiBea^     ^  '     t  been  lhro%vn  at  the  gendarmes  drawn  up  in 

Jcpnittf  tbe  Pabi  In  the  Hue  du  Lycee  the  troopti  biid  fired 
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after  some  hesitation,  and  a  man  had  been  killed.  In  the  Rne  St; 
Honore  a  shot  discharged  from  the  window  of  an  hotel,  by  a  foreigner, 
had  provoked  a  volley,  by  which  that  foreigner  and  his  two  servants 
were  killed.  Lastly,  a  barricade  had  been  constructed  within  •  few 
paces  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  lancers  had  swept  the  adjoining 
streets,  sabre  in  hand,  and  wounded  a  few  individuals.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  but  the  prelude  to  an  insurrection :  but  the  aspect  of 
the  city  was  louring,  and  Paris  already  thrilled  with  the  portentous 
buzzing  that  foretold  a  desperate  strife.  The  streets  were  crammed 
with  people  impelled  by  a  sombre  curiosity.  Some  armourers*  shops 
had  just  been  pillaged;  two  fresh  barricades  intersected  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  was  hastening  from  the 
Madeleine  to  destroy  them,  whilst  a  battalion  of  the  15th  light  iofantry 
was  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Mlrche  des  Innocents. 
Muskets  glistened  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and 
shouts  of  Vive  la  lignel  broke  out  from  amidst  the  hollow  and  mys- 
terious murmurs  of  the  living  surges.  The  soldiers,  alternately  flat- 
tered and  threatened,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  torturing  perplexity: 
they  drove  the  multitude  before  them  with  friendly  looks  and  suppliant 
gestures.  This  was  natural :  elegantly  dressed  women  had  been  seen 
at  the  windows  calling  out  to  the  troops  '*Do  not  hurt  the  people;*'  and 
the  fashionable  frock  coat  was  seen  in  the  tumult  side  by  side  with  the 
tattered  jacket  of  the  proletary.  Here  then  there  was  not,  as  subse- 
quently at  Lyons,  an  army  of  modern  slaves  led  to  battle  by  other 
slaves :  the  leaders  in  this  case  were  potent  by  intelligence,  by  wealth, 
and  by  honours.  Now  such  is  the  mental  servility  in  every  society 
yet  in  its  childhood,  that  misfortune  protesting  against  iniquity,  is  held 
less  sacred  than  might  standing  up  in  its  own  defence  against  those 
who  have  dared  to  misjudge  its  force. 

No  sooner  had  the  agitation  descended  from  the  saloons  to  the 
thoroughfares  than  it  encountered  thousands  of  men  smitten  with  dis« 
gust  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  was  first  begun  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  that  is,  in  that  quarter  of  the  capital,  all  gorgeous  with 
gold  and  jewels,  where  civilization  cloaks  its  miseries  under  the  trap- 
pings of  its  pomps,  the  quarter  of  rich  men  and  of  prostitutes.  It  was 
from  these  impure  haunts  that  lie  masked  behind  glittering  shops,  that 
were  seen  issuing  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  with  wild  looks  and 
(lushed  faces,  some  of  the  men  who  figured  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fray.  But  to  the  real  people,  to  the  people  that  toils  and  suffers,  was 
to  be  left  the  task  of  filling  up  every  page  in  the  history  of  these  con- 
flicts ;  and  on  the  part  of  that  people  all  was  pure  heroism,  noble  in- 
sticts,  and  ignorant  and  blind  magnanimity. 

Day  was  just  declining  when  a  man  appeared  on  the  Quai  de  r£cole, 
carrying  in  his  hand  that  tricolour  flag  which  had  not  been  seen  for  fif- 
teen years.  No  cry  was  uttered,  no  movement  took  place  among  the 
crowd  drawn  up  along  the  river  walls.  Amazed,  silent,  and,  as  if  im- 
mersed in  their  recollections,  they  continued  gazing,  long  after  it  passed* 
on  that  standard,  the  unexpected  sight  of  which  evoked  such  glorious 
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phantomt.     Some  aged  men  uncovered  their  heads,  others  shed  tears; 
every  face  held  turned  pale* 

The  proceedings  in  iKe  course  of  ihia  daj  at  the  £cok  Polytech* 
nique,  which  was  destined  to  figrure  so  ilhistriously  in  the  eomini^ 
events,  wsib  us  Jbllows: — M.  Charras,  a  pupil  who  had  heen  expelled 
J'rom  the  school  for  hatting  sung  the  Maradlhiise  at  a  hanquet  five 
iDonlhs  too  soon,  wrote  to  one  of  his  old  comrade^*,  infonnh»f(  him 
Uiat,  to  ali  appe-drunee,  there  would  he  open  hostilities,  and  bidding 
hifii  by  »ti  means  to  incite  his  companions  to  energy  in  the  c^mse. 
Along  with  the  note  he  sent  his  correspondent  the  jonrnsds  thai  had 
appeared  thai  mornini^.  The  privates  of  the  school  had  not  heen 
ible  10  go  abroad  into  the  city,  the  days  on  which  ihty  were  allowed 
thiit  privilege  being  ew^ery  Wednesday  and  Saturday ;  but  the  pupils 
who  ranked  as  sergieants  and  serge  an  I- majors,  being  permitted  to  go 
into  town  every  day  between  two  o*clock  and  fivct  went  all  over  Paris*, 
and  on  their  return  they  related  that  the  troops  had  charged  *  that  vic- 
11019  had  fallen,  and  that  everything  seemed  in  preparation  for  a  serious 
eoniict«  Their  predictions  appeared  to  be  veriiied  ;  for  about  six  o*cloek 
the  pupib  distinetly  beard  the  noise  of  platoon  firint^  proceedings  from 
the  other  tide  of  the  8eine,  The  most  lively  elTervescence  was  im- 
sly  manifest  among  them;  iheir  studies  were  broken  oJf;  the 
and  M-  Bioet,  the  inspector-general  of  studies,  iiret  tbreatened, 
UiMt  fern onst rated,  but  all  in  vain;  the  students  assembled  in  the  bil- 
Ittrd-fvoni,  and  set  about  deliberating  on  the  course  they  should  adopu 
The  agilation  of  the  meeting  was  extreme.  At  last  it  was  resolved 
that  a  depuiaiion  of  four  should  be  sent  to  Laffitte,  Oasimir  P^rier,  and 
Lflifayelte,  lo  declare  that  the  schoo)  was  ready  to  second  their  cfTorts, 
4nd,  if  necessary,  to  cast  ilself  bodily  into  the  insurrection.  The  stu- 
tlento  seiescred  for  the  embassy  were  MM.  Lothon,  Berihelin,  Pinson- 
nit^rc,  and  Tourneux.  They  forced  their  way  out,  and  made  for  the 
Rue  dc»  Fosse«-du-Temple,  to  the  apartments  of  M.  Charras.  There 
tiiey  dressed  themselves  as  civilians,  far  ihey  were  afraiil  of  heing  ar- 
rested on  the  way;  and  all  live  set  oui  for  the  bouse  of  M*  JiaflTillc. 
^What  an  aspect  did  Paris  present  at  the  moment  when  darkness  de- 
Hwided  upon  it!  All  along  the  Boulevards,  on  the  PJace  Louis  XV,, 
mt  Pbi^e  Vendome,  and  that  of  the  Bastille,  were  Swi*s,  or  (ancers,  or 
^bldannes  d'eliie,  or  cuirassiers  of  the  guards,  or  foot  soldters;  pa* 
frob  Cfofising  in  every  direction  ;  in  the  Rues  de  TEchetle  and  des 
PjMlidcj  attempts  at  barricades  ;  and  all  round  the  Palais  Royal  a 
■wiritl  of  tnen assembled  from  all  qnarters  to  batten  on  revolt;  musket 
ihot«  9M  yei  few  and  desultory;  at  the  foot  of  the  cohimns  of  the  Ex- 
chuige  a  guardhouse  blazing,  and  shedding  an  ominous  Bood  of  light 

fihe  square;  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre  di^s  Nouvciiuies 
rp»e,  laid  there  after  having  been  carried  about  with  erie**  of'*  Ven- 
ee  r*  diirknes8gatherinj(  thicker  and  thicker  over  the  city  from  the 
ryetion  nf  the  lamps  ;  men  running  up  and  down  the  Hue  Hiche- 
bar^  L  with  torolies  in  their  hands*     Ay*  the  iuBligalorw  of  the 

^ivt  well  be  torriHed  then,  for  where  was  the  roiling  masi 
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they  had  set  in  motion  to  stop?  *'No,"  vehemently  ezdaimed  M.  do 
Remusat  in  the  office  of  the  Globe;  "  no,  it  was  never  our  intention  to 
produce  a  revolution ;  all  we  purposed  was  a  legal  resistance."  These 
words  having  been  keenly  replied  to  by  M.  Paulin,  a  violent  altezestion 
took  place,  and  threatening  exclamations  gave  reason  to  apprehend  t. 
more  serious  conflict. 

M.  de  Remusat,  nevertheless,  had  evinced  a  firmness  that  did  him 
honour,  as  long  as  matters  were  confined  to  constitutional  resistaBee. 
But  he  was  alarmed  at  all  the  contingencies  of  more  reckless  daring. 

The  fact  was,  that  all  these  bourgeois  feared  the  people  still  mm 
than  they  did  the  court.  "  Take  heed  what  you  do,*'  said  a  manofto* 
turer  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau,  that  evening,  to  his  friends  of  the 
National  $  '*  if  you  give  the  workmen  arms,  they  will  fight ;  if  yoa 
do  not  give  them  arms,  they  will  rob.*' 

No  arms  were  given  them ;  they  took  them,  did  not  rob,  and  tbonght 
only  of  fighting. 

Meanwhile  some  citixens,  among  whom  were  MM.  Thiers*  Canchdt 
Lemaire,  Chevalier,  Bastide,  and  Dupont  were  deliberating  at  the  house 
of  M.  Cadet-Gassicourt  on  the  means  of  giving  regularity  and  system 
to  the  resistance.  The  house  was  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore ;  the  discusr 
sion  was  carried  on  in  hearing  of  the  fusillade,  and  with  more  confusion 
than  ardour  of  spirit.  The  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  legal  forms 
was  energetically  advocated  by  M.  Thiers.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
present,  the  movement  going  on  in  the  capital  was  perfectly  identical 
in  character,  and  could  not  but  be  identical  in  result,  with  that  which 
had  broken  out  in  1827  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  The  meeting  had  no 
other  object  than  to  form  in  each  arrondissement  a  committee  of  resist* 
ance,  which  should  correspond  with  the  deputies.  But  revolutions  are 
not  accomplished  in  so  methodical  a  style.  A  few  intrepid  men,  such 
as  MM.  Charles  Teste  and  Anfous,  seated  apart  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  grew  impatient  at  these  prolix  discussions;  they  quitted  the 
room  without  waiting  to  hear  them  to  an  end,  and  hurried  away  to 
concert  measures  with  their  friends  for  the  next  day's  battle. 

Another  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  General  Goorgaud,  at 
which  were  present  MM.  Clavet  Gaubert,  formerly  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Bertrand,  M.  Dumouiin,  Colonel  Dufays,  and  the  Command- 
ant Bacheville,  all  men  of  the  empire.  They  agreed  to  rendezvous 
next  day  in  the  Place  des  Petits-P6res,  not  far  from  the  Palais  RofaL 

Others  thought  only  of  forcing  Charles  X.  to  capitulate*  the  only 
means,  acconling  to  them,  of  steering  clear  of  those  two  perils,  des* 
potism  and  pillage.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  received  a  visit  from  Dr. 
Thibault,  who  was  on  rather  intimate  terms  with  General  Gerard. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  prevail  on  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  make  con* 
ciliatory  overtures  to  Charles  X.,  his  influence  with  whom  was  well 
known. 

But  a  revolution  was  become  inevitable.  Now  did  that  people, 
which  was  about  to  effect  it,  clearly  understand  its  import,  and  could 
it  foresee  its  scope?     Did  it  know  where  were  its  enemies!     Didil 
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»«  llie  men  it  wai  to  take  far  its  leaders?  In  the  course  of  (hat 
evening  a  carriage  was  slopped  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  by  a  band  of 
wmkmf^  men  smied  with  sticks.  *'lt  is  a  miniiter  escaping/*  they 
iKooted,  furionsly«  In  the  carriag-e  were  Madame  Danremont,  her 
two  children,  and  an  unknown  individual*  The  door  was  opened  and 
the  unknown  stepped  out*  He  would*  perhaps,  have  been  killed,  for 
he  dared  not  dieclotie  his  naroet  when  a  caBual  passenger,  recog^nizing 
bim,  cried  out,  Casimir  Perier !  The  moment  the  words  were  heard, 
tmhiiii^sm  sueceeded  to  threats,  and  the  crowd  carried  in  triumph,  as 
OQe  of  the  most  im placable  enemies  of  Charles  X..,  himi  who,  at  that 
very  instant,  was  pondering  only  how  he  might  save  that  monarch V 
crown*  Too  often  the  people  fight  only  for  a  change  of  tyrants,  and 
adopts  leaders  of  whom  it  knows  nothing  but  their  names. 

Nearly  »t  the  same  hour  the  yonlhe  deputed  by  the  ficole  Poly  tech* 
nictue,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  Hotel  Lafnite,  They  were  answered 
til4l  the  m^ister  of  the  house  was  retired  to  rest*  Ha  was  to  be 
awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  noise  of  a  revolution,  for  things 
^^e  hurrying  down  a  declivity  up  which  there  was  no  returning. 
^PU^  de  Pobgnac  on  his  part  was  taking  his  measures,  and  he  de- 
fip«tehed  orders  to  two  batia lions  of  the  3th  regiment  of  the  guards, 
Ihta  m  garrison  at  Su  Denis,  to  march  with  all  speed  on  Paris.  It 
wai  night  when  the  order  reached  the  coloDeL  The  drum  summoned 
the  I  wo  haltalions  io  their  colours;  fifieen  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
delivered  to  the  soldiers;  and  the  colonel,  addressing  the  ofBcers,  said 
to  theiti,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  "  Gentlemen,  we  march  to  Paris, 
PrwefTe  order  in  your  companies,  and  if  the  guards  engage,  let  every 
one  do  his  duty," 


CHAPTER  IV- 


ca  ihe  day  of  the  27 ih,  the  people,  suddenly  startled  from  its 

by  the  uprowr  of  passions  that  were  not  its  own,  had  made  ex- 
"'^in  the  way  of  insurreetion.  When  it  turned  out  into  the 
_  ^  2dth,  it  had  not  yet  taken  an  exact  account  either  of  its 
n9  or  its  hatreds ;  hut  il  was  sutfering,  it  had  smelied  powder; 
;  more  was  needed  ?  Besides*  the  love  of  danger  and  an  appe* 
f  for  ndveniure  are  namral  to  those  who  have  long  bent  tinder  the 
ih  discipline  of  penury. 

ke  il  is  through  tite  outward  signs  of  things  that  human  authorities 

lifi  their  position,  so  likewise  Lhrou|;lj   ihcm  are  they  pulled  down. 

pi^iple  set  about,  in   I  he   tirst   place,  proscrihing  what  was  most 

ated  in  that  society  in  which  it  felt  itself  so  iU  at  ease;  and  that 

di  wa«  mo9t  eonspicuous  in  the  high  places  was  its  most  special 

1  of  hostility .     It  pursued  every  symbol  of  monarchy  with  insuU- 

jit'rntt^d  the  signs  of  the  court-purveyors,  and  dragged  the  emblems 

nyaliy  tliroogb  llie  mire. 


ISO 

All  this  was  oiily  disorder.  The  tricolour  flag  was  unfaried.  Then 
began  the  reyolution. 

In  those  three  pieces  of  difierently-coloured  cloth»  the  people  read  a 
whole  history  of  heroic  and  affecting  import.  It  meant  France  about 
to  become  again  the  first  nation  in  the  world ;  it  meant  the  imperial 
epic  about  to  recommence ;  nay,  more,  perhaps^ — it  meant  theenperor 
who  was  not  dead.  Two  men  of  the  empire  appeared  at  the  post  of 
the  Bank:  one  of  these,  M.  Dumoulin,  wore  a  hat  and  feathers,  and 
the  uniform  of  an  orderly  officer ;  the  other,  the  Commandant  Dofays, 
was  disguised  as  a  working  man :  he  had  a  red  handkerchief  wrapped 
round  his  head,  and  a  tricolour  flag  tied  round  his  loins.  They 
marched  along,  followed  by  two  or  three  hundred  men,  who  mingled 
the  emperor's  name  with  invocations  to  liberty.  But  Vive  ia  Ckarte! 
was  the  cry  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  men  of  the  people  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  charter,  threw  into  that  cry  all  the  vague  hopes  that 
swelled  their  bosoms.  Many  of  them  died  for  a  word  they  did  act 
understand :  the  men  who  did  understand  it  were  to  show  themselves 
by-and-by,  when  the  time  was  come  to  bury  the  dead.  Some  dext^ 
rous  contrivers  even  ventured  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  strife  to  have 
the  name  of  Tlie  Black  Prince  whispered  about  through  somegronps. 
They  knew  how  irresistible  is  the  power  of  mystery,  and  how  poetical 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

The  invasion  of  the  mayorahy  of  the  Petit 9  Peres  was  one  of  the 
first  episodes  of  the  28th.  MM.  Degoussce,  Iligonnet,  and  fjaperche 
had  repaired  thither  early  in  the  morning,  armed  with  muskets,  and 
ready  for  combat.  M.  Degoussee  wore  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  as  this  courageous  group  of  citizens  passed  along  the  Boa- 
levards,  they  were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  people.  The  post  was 
soon  forced,  the  mayoralty  taken  possession  of,  the  muskets  it  con- 
tained were  distributed  to  the  people,  the  drum  was  beat  to  arms.  At 
the  startling  sound  of  the  drum  announcing  insurrection,  several  bou^ 
geois  put  on  their  uniforms  as  national  guards,  and  hastened  in  arms  to 
the  spot.  Some  of  them  detached  themselves  from  the  main  body, 
and  went  to  join  the  troops  of  the  line  in  keeping  guard  at  the  bank ; 
others  posted  themselves  in  the  mayoralty  to  preserve  publie  order. 
These  were  strange  auxiliaries  for  insurgents.  Meanwhile  agitation 
was  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  musket-shots  were  fired  in  the 
adjoining  streets.  Some  of  those  who  had  seized  the  post  wished  to 
go  out  and  join  in  the  fight :  the  national  guard  stopped  them,  one  of 
them  exclaiming,  **  What  are  you  about?  They  will  fancy  we  are 
hostile.*' — "  The  very  thing  I  intend  they  should,"  replied  M.  Higon- 
net,  contemptuously,  and  thereupon  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  other 
down.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie  brought  only  distrust  and 
doubts  and  fears  to  that  horrible  melee,  into  which  working  men  and 
children  were  about  to  plunge  with  chivalric  blindness.  They  looked 
for  order  in  a  revolt,  and  beheld  nothing  but  the  preservation  of  a  few 
shops  in  the  possible  downfall  of  a  throne. 

But  by  this  time  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs  were  rising 
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I  ponnng  in  towards  ihe  cenire  of  Paria»  Groups  were 
nectiug  at  the  Porie  Su  Denis  antl  ihe  Porie  Su  Marlin.  k  barricade 
W%9  begun  al  the  entrance  of  ihe  Faubourg  Si,  Denis  with  a  wagon- 
Icmtl  of  rough  Bloneg.  Tim  journeymen  printers  were  collecting  in  the 
FlfSftge  D;iuphine,  where  M.  Joubert  had  Iransformed  his  book  ware- 
hoiidt  into  an  arsenaU  At  anoiher  point  M,  Andry  de  Puyraveati, 
flinging  open  the  great  gates  of  his  wagon  office,  called  the  combatants 
10  him  with  loud  shouts,  and  distributed  musketa  among  them.  In 
the  Faubourg  St^  Jacques  the  students  were  slicking  their  piatola  in 
their  belts,  and  arming  themselves  widi  their  fowling-pieces.  On  the 
Plaee  de  la  Bourse  appeared  I  wo  long  wicker  cases  tiJled  with  anna 
and  imperial  uniformsi  under  ihe  care  of  M,  Eiienne  Arrago,  They 
eame  from  the  Theaire  du  Vaudeville,  where  hod  been  performed  aome 
days  before  the  play  of  Le  Serfrent  Mathieu^  in  which  a  body  of  actors 
hud  to  appear  in  arms.  M.  Charles  Teste  distrLbuted  theae  weapona 
and  uniforms  in  his  house,  surnamed  La  Peiiie  Jacobinlere.  The 
stc»denlA  of  the  6cote  Polytechnique  had  broken  open  the  fencing*rooms 
during  the  nighu  posseised  themselves  of  the  foiis,  broken  off  the  but* 
tons  from  the  ends,  and  sharpened  them  on  the  stones  of  the  corridors.* 
Being  made  acquainted  about  ten  o'clock  with  the  ordon nance  dismissing 
th«  school,  they  left  the  premises,  most  of  them  in  full-dress  nniform. 
They  were  greeted  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne-Saiute- Genevieve  with 
shouifi  of  fli'e  rEmle  Polt/terhniquel  and  they  replied  with  shouts 
of  ilveia  Liherle  !  Five  la.  Chartil     One  of  them,  holding  his  cocked 

tin  the  air,  tore  the  white  cockade  from  it,  trampled  It  underfooti 
mised  the  pnrtentons   cry,  "Down  with  the   Bourbons  I"     The 
nplt?  was  quickly  followed.     But  the  st^hool  dispersed ;  and  the 
eEertiotis  of  the  pupils  became  almost  individual :  the  consequence  was 
that  the  f:iniilies  or  friends  of  many  of  them  were  able  to  keep  them 
b»eit  from   the  conflict,  so  that  instead  of  two  Imndred  and  fifty  who* 
^m  h^iug  legitimists,  might  have  taken  part  in  the  combat,  only  sixty 
^loaliy  Ibitghi. 

About   10  or  II  a.  m,,  MM.  Charras  and  Lothon  presented  them- 

lilfta  at  ihe  house  of  M.  Lufstyette,  and  were  told  he  was  from  home. 

Anoiber  deputation  which  hsid  preceded  them  had  rereived    from  the 

^efaJ   this  strange  reply,  "  Advise  your  comrades  to  keep  quiet," 

The  movement  was  universal,  imd  iboEie  wlio  seemed  naturally  called 

on  to  direct  it«  remained  stricken  with  fitupor.     Chalelain,  chief  editor 

of  the  Courier  Fran^uis.on  hearing  that  the  people  were  tearing  down 

kite  toyal  arms  from  the  sharp  fronts  of  the  court  tradei^men,  and  were 

dr^lging  them  ihrough  the  kennel,  had  exclaimed  that, '^  The  game 

^1^  a  fine  one  for  the  Due  d*Orleiins  if  he  had  the  courage  to  play  it/* 

^^ftlean while  ihe  Due  de  Raguse,  in  obedience  to  a  summons  received 

^Brtghi  in  the  morning,  went  immediately  lo  M,  de  Polignac.     It  was 

^Bl  till  then  that  the  ordonnance  appoiniing  the  marshal  to  the  command 

^Bthe  first  military  division,  was  put  into  his  hand.     This  ordonnance 


'  r«der  the  R*«loralioii  the  pupils  of  Uie  £«ole  Potjtecbaii|ae  were  uninnidj  9%- 
l  itie  •rrgciLQU'ji  who  wore  twordt* 
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should  have  been  notified  to  him  the  preceding  dav ;  but  M.  de  Polignio 
had  thought  fit  on  the  27th  to  put  the  commandant  of  the  place*  by  t 
special  order,  at  the  head  of  the  guards  stationed  in  Paris.  For  on  tiM 
one  hand  M.  de  Polignac  believed  that  what  he  regarded  aa  a  mers 
outbreak  of  the  mob  would  be  very  easily  put  down ;  and  on  the  otharv 
he  would  rather  have  aflforded  the  honour  of  that  little  triumph  to  a  mad 
of  his  own  party  than  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  who  passed  at  cooit 
almost  for  a  liberal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Paris  having  been  declared  on  the  28th  in  a  state 
of  siege,  the  Due  de  Raguse  found  himself  invested  with  a  real  military 
dictatorship,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  prime  minister.  His  litna- 
tion  was  a  cruel  one.  If  he  took  part  with  the  insurgents  he  betrayed 
a  king  who  had  relied  on  him ;  if  he  put  so  many  mothers  in  monrn* 
ing,  without  even  believing  in  the  justice  of  his  cause*  he  committed  aa 
atrocity;  if  he  stood  aloof  he  was  twice  dishonoured.  Of  these  three 
lines  of  conduct  he  adopted  that  which  was  most  fatal  to  the  people. 

Having,  however,  once  accepted  the  dictatorship,  he  had  a  very  sim* 
pie  means  in  his  hands  of  putting  down  the  insurrection,  and  that  was 
to  threaten  to  set  fire  to  Paris.  But  there  are  men  who  have  neither 
the  courage  of  virtue  nor  that  of  crime.  The  following  was  the  duke's 
plan : 

The  troops  were  concentrated  round  the  Tuileries.  It  was  resolved 
that  they  should  set  out  thence  and  march  in  two  main  divisions  to* 
wards  the  soutli-east.  One  of  the  two  divisions  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine;  the  other  was  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  boulevards 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and  then  to  mareh 
tlirough  the  whole  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that 
the  royal  army,  stretching  out  its  two  huge  arms  from  the  Tuileries 
south-eastwards,  one  to  the  right  along  the  quays,  the  other  to  the  left 
along  the  boulevards,  enclosed  the  insurrection  between  them  in  the 
most  important  and  most  tumultuous  portion  of  the  city.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  a  communication  should  be  contrived  at  some  other 
point  than  their  junction  between  these  two  lines,  thus  separated  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground  they  enclosed.  Two  battalions  oi 
the  guards  were  therefore  ordered  to  occupy  the  Marche  des  Innocents 
in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  to  keep  that  street  open,  one  of  them  patrol- 
ling it  northwards  as  far  as  the  boulevards,  the  other  southwards  as 
far  as  the  Seine. 

The  defects  of  this  plan  were  manifest.  It  was  enough  for  the 
troops  to  traverse  the  blood-stained  route  marked  out  for  them  on  the 
map,  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough  by  a  great  deal,  to  occupy 
so  extensive  a  space.  And  then  to  push  tliem  into  the  streets  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Antoine,  from  which  an  infinity  of  small  crooked  alleys 
branched  ofiT  right  and  left,  was  to  expose  them  to  death  from  all  quarters, 
without  the  power  of  retaliating. 

But  what  other  plan  was  practicable  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  block- 
ade the  vast  city  of  Paris  with  a  few  thousand  men  ?    Had  Charles  X.| 
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wlirn  tie  signed  the  ortl  on  nances,  been  able  to  fores^pe  a  revolution  ;  and 
hatl  hp  lakt^n  care  to  provide  victuala  for  the  troops,  il  might  have  heen 
pofstjjlc  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  recommence  the  events  ofihe  13th  Ven* 
Jrmmirf^  the  royal  army  closing  round  the  ptdace  of  the  kin^  would 
h«vc  riwailed  the  insurreetion  with  bayonets  lixed,and  wilh  the  niatchea 
urUie  caniiaus  lighted:  and  if  tfie  in^urgenia  had  conHoed  ihein^elvea 
%o  mtitiin^  mboiit  iJie  city,  capturing  the  posts.,  taking  pos^iiessbn  of  the 
public  build ingii,  and  break inj;  the  royal  uTtns^  the  hourgeotBie,  in  the 
excv^A  af  it:^  terrors.!  would  not  have  delayed  lon^  Ui  seek  pardon  on 
ilA  ktiee£r«  iiniy  too  happy  lo  escape  from  the  fear  of  piLlsge  by  submit^ 
unjf  to  despotism. 

Bill  the  soldiers  wanted  victnalB,  and  they  would  have  been  the  first 
to  be  forced  by  famine  to  lay  dawn  their  arms,  (Jjice  more  1  repeat, 
there  were  but  two  aHernaiivea  open  to  a  st^rvant  of  Charles  X*,  either 
to  let  the  crown  of  that  tottering-  old  man  fdl  into  the  abyss,  or  lo  set 
fire  to  the  four  corners  of  his  capital  r  for  he  it  known  to  every  body 
politic  that  iiubinils  to  ihe  sway  of  a  monarchy*  that  to  save  that 
oionsirchy  may  even  cost  no  leas  a  price  I 

Th€  irtiopa  then  put  themselves  in  motion,  the  cannons  rolled  along- 
the  p^^tmetkU  and  civU  war  broke  out  in  Paris. 

What  was  lo  be  the  issue  of  thai  war?  The  iuvanSf  the  men  of 
leitrrs,  md  dmost  oil  ihe  military  men,  looked  with  pity  on  the  popu- 
lir  combalanie  and  their  mad  scheme.  M*  Thiers  ran  oflT  lo  seek  an 
itylam  ai  the  house  of  Madame  de  Courchamp,  in  tfie  valley  of  Moni- 
iiMirrfif*y.  M>  Cousin  talked,  at  ihe  ofQce  of  the  Ghht^  of  the  while 
flag  a«  the  only  one  the  nation  could  recognize;  and  he  reproached 
M,  Pierre  Leroox  for  compromising  his  Iriends  by  the  revolutionary 
yaam  hm  wai  giving  the  journal,  M.  Dubois,  ilie  chief  editor  of  the 
Cktbt^  wan  absent.  In  shorty  there  was  noihing  on  all  hands  but  per* 
Uartmtioii*  tincertainly,  and  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  bour* 


Thcrt  was  among  ihe  most  remarkable  writer*  of  thai  time,  one  of 
tail  %ure*  ahrypt  but  dignified  gesiurcB,  retiring  but  thoughtful  fore- 
lfta»J/  He  had  been  a  soldier,  Al  the  first  repori  of  ihe  musketry,  he 
diook  hi«  head  sadly;  he  then  set  otf  through  ihe  city,  tmarmed,  with 
a  bbck  switi'b  in  his  hand,  heedless  of  the  balls  that  whiJ^tled  aronud 
biiQi  and  braving  death  without  seeking  triumph*  This  man,  destined 
10  an  illustrious  and  ill-fated  career,  was  then  litde  known :  his  namd 
was  Armand  Carrel.  ^'Have  you  even  a  single  baltalion!**  was  hi^ 
rOQSl^iiit  <)iiestiott  to  the  m<y»\  confident  among  his  friends*  On  tht 
OK^nin^  of  the  28ih,  passing  along^  ilie  boulevards  with  M.  l!ltienne 
Arggf3,  who  waa  evincin^r  much  ardour,  '^f^tay,*'  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
Qiiti  who  waa  greasing  his  shoes  with  the  oil  of  a  broken  etreet-lampt 
'*tlierc  yoii  havo  the  people — there  you  see  Paris! — Levity — reckless- 
acM — what  represents  great  things  applied  lo  little  uses/'  He  was 
taiatakto  in  one-half.     The  people  was  about  to  t:ike  part  seiiously  m 

Ifif^t^  it  was  indiflerenl  only  aa  to  the  results  of  the  victory. 
Im  tnro  batudiotta  of  the  guards^  ordered  to  march  along  die  right 
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bank  of  the  Seine,  had  set  out  under  the  command  of  General  Talon. 
Falling  in  with  the  15th  light  infantry  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  they  carried 
it  along  with  them,  and  quitting  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  they  ad* 
vanced  by  the  centre  line  of  the  bridge  into  the  isle  of  the  Cit6.  Then 
defiling  along  the  Quai  de  FHorloge,  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  where  they  halted  for  a  moment. 

The  Hotel  de  Viile  had  been  occupied  since  daybreak  by  aooie  in« 
trepid  young  men,  and  by  many  timid  citizens,  who  had  gone  thither 
for  the  protection  of  public  order;  the  latter  had  entered  because  the 
place  seemed  empty,  and  they  appeared  greatly  alarmed  at  the  impetu* 
odity  of  their  companions.  But  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and  all  the  streets 
opening  upon  it,  were  thronged  with  men  of  unconquerable  coorage. 
The  tocsin  was  sounded  from  the  church  of  St.  Severin,  and  the  deep 
booming  bell  of  Notre.  Dame  returned  a  still  more  awful  response  to 
that  sound  of  mourning.  The  drum  was  beating  in  the  Rue  Planche- 
Mibray,  which  faces  the  bridge  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  crowd  was 
rushing  towards  the  quay. 

The  guards  advanced  upon  the  bridge,  and  suddenly  opening  their 
files,  exposed  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  drum  ceased  to  beat:  the 
pavement  of  the  street  was  swept  of  all  but  the  dead.  The  guards 
passed  the  bridge,  deployed  on  the  Quais  de  Gr^vres  and  de  Pelletier, 
left  a  platoon  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  Planche-Mibray,  and 
spread  out  over  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  driving  the  Parisians  before  them, 
who  retreated  rapidly  by  all  the  streets  and  lanes  that  opened  on  the 
square,  whilst  the  defenders  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  escaped  by  the  back 
doors,  firing  as  they  ran. 

The  15th  light  infantry  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge, 
covering  the  Marche-aux-Fleurs.  Motionless,  with  their  weapons 
resting  on  the  ground,  the  soldiers  of  the  15th  looked  on  without  taking 
any  active  part  in  the  fight.  Armed  citizens  passed  before  them  every 
moment,  and  the  officer  contented  himself  with  saying  to  them,  as  be 
pointed  with  his  sword  to  working  men  carried  away  bleeding,  *'Ton 
see !  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  go  across !"  But  sharpshooters  from  dis 
Passage  Dauphine  and  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  were  gradually 
accumulating,  in  defiance  of  all  resistance,  on  the  Quai  de  la  Cite. 
The  parapet  wall  of  the  Seine  protected  them  from  the  fire  directed 
against  them  by  the  guards  on  the  right  bank,  whilst  their  balls  took 
certain  efiect  on  the  soldiers  that  overspread  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  Such, 
moreover,  was  the  ardent  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  people,  that  several 
of  them  rushed  upon  the  suspension  bridge  leading  to  the  Place,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  cannon  was  pointed  against  them.  Several  dis- 
charges of  grape  were  sent  amongst  the  assailants,  and  several  times 
in  succession  was  the  bridge  frightfully  swept  by  the  shot.  M.  Char 
ras,  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  was  on  the  left  bank,  sword  in  hand. 
A  workman,  who  was  shot  down  by  his  side  by  a  ball  through  the 
chest,  bequeathed  him  his  musket,  but  ammunition  was  wanting. 
A  lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  stepped  up  to  M.  Charras,  and  showing 
him  a  packet  of  cartridges,  said, ''  We  will  divide  if  you  like,  but  on 
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pfiwdiiifin  that  you  lend  me  your  fun,  ihni  I  may  fire  otT  my  share/' 
The    riL^HkeC  wn^   put   iiun   his   h»nils,  and    he  ran    to    have  his  Bhot. 
Just  Hi  ihflt  tnomrnt  a  body  of  guards  advanced  across  the  bridge:  (he 
inaai^em^   vanished  up  the  streets  opening:  ^n  ihe   quay,  and   among 
liient  ihe  intrepid  boy.    It  was  on  this  ft^me  field  of  baiile  ibat  a  yonni^ 
mail,  who  rarried  a  irieolour  flag,  uilercd  the  heroic  exclamatinn*  *"  M  v 
frieiitlsH^  if  1  lall,  rememl>er  that  my  name  is  d'Areole/'     He  did  h\\ ; 
hut  the    bridge  thai  received  his  corpse  has,  at  least,  preserved  his 
name* 
Some  paces  oflT  from  ihis  scene  of  action,  the  sludenti  were  erecting 
iciidea»     Then  ciime  dntms  of  the  national  g^uard  healing  the  rap' 
and  the  gen^rtiie.     Curious  spect;iclej?  were  sometimes  mixed  up 
_^  lib  all   the  horrors  of  such  ti  drama.     A  column  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
liieu  wns  seen,  for  instance,  tn  the  Rue  SL  Andre  des  Arts  marcbinij 
with  m  violin   at  their  heath     The  women  stood  at  the  windows  ap- 
pLwfling  every  armed  man  that  passed*     Encouragements  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  were  particuhirly  addressed  to  the  Irnops.     Small  printed  pa- 
prrs  were  sea  lie  red  sihoul  conUiining  these  words — "  J'he  cotmlri/  has 
n  maritkutB  triturhtun  to  btstow  on  the  firut  v&lonel  who  shall  make 
fttmmon  cause  with  the  people,^^     Thus  all  things  concurred  to  aug- 
^    mriit  the  energy  of  this  mt»vemenl,  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
^■fiiet!  upon  the  population  of  a  great  city. 

^^^But  llie  insnrreciicin  was  of  a  lotnlly  dilTerenl  character  in  the  rich 
^^krters  from  ibfit  it  displayed  in  those  whence  issued  the  combatants 
^Wlhc  Place  de  Gr^ve*  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
llftnorc  was  the  love  of  order,  the  desire  of  conservation.  This  senti- 
m  '  '  eruitled  a  great  number  oT  national  guards  to  llie  mayoralty 
ti  [  atrondissemenl:  a  delacbmeni  of  the  6lh  regiment  of  the 

Ittifiia,  under  the  command  of  M.  Sala,  was  sent  thither,  but  not  a 
•hM  w*^  fired.  **We  are  here,"  cried  the  national  guards,  **  only  to 
It  ■('lion  of  property*" — '*lt  is  for  the  same  object  that  we 

ti:  r,"  replied   the  officer*     The  altercation  was  warm  :  at 

bii  the  iT»twn»]  guards  gave  way,  and  M.  Sala,  who^  according  to  the 
orders  of  General  8t,  Hihdre,  should  have  made  them  prisoners,  sent 
ih<'m  aw:*y  reassured  atid  satisfied.    The  battalion  continuing  its  march, 
1  demi  company  was  j^ttacked  in  front  of  the  Madeleine  by  workmen 
atmed  with  muskets  and  pistols.     They  were  vigorously  received,  and 
«'>-i-t  sofne  of  the  assnibnts  dispersed  up  the  neighbouring  streets, 
rt*n  for  shelter  into  the  chun*h*     A  company  followed  them: 
inirf  acrons  the  overthrown  barricades*     The  workmen  climbed  up 
the  Toof:  the  soldiers  tbrentened  to  set  fire  to  the  scaffolding  with 
w  lying  on  the  ioor  of  the  unfinished  building:  the  men  earae 
md  were  shut  up  in  the  chufch*     Two  hours  afierw*nrds  ano- 
!f  -i  til   came   and    set  them  at  liberty*     The  soldiers  who 

|'^|■'?^ '  .ladelmne  and   in  the  neighbourhood  had  shed  and  had 

I  Their  situation  was  distressing,  their  gloom  was  profound* 

^r  ,  hen  thi?ir  usual  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  they  were  heard  jok- 

tD|  M^yt  iIms  surpriaa  and  impatieiiee  they  fancied  their  cooks  would 
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feel,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  St.  Denis.  Such  was  the  chancier 
of  this  war, — laughter  and  tears  continually  mingled  together«-— some- 
times generous  and  courteous,  sometimes  implacable;  here  grave  as  on 
a  field  of  battle,  there  ludicrous  as  on  a  stage  in  a  fair,  it  set  forth  in 
i>nld  relief  all  the  dazzling  qualities,  but  likewise  all  the  unstable  versa* 
lility  of  the  French  nation. 

Amidst  this  immense  and  confused  mel^e,  most  of  the  offieen  of 
the  guards  thought  it  their  bounden  duty  to  remain  inviolably  true  to 
their  colours.  Some  of  them,  such  as  M.  Lemotheux,  recorded  their 
retirement  from  the  service,  but  still  with  the  full  determination  of  not 
declaring  it  openly  till  the  fighting  was  over.  Others  interpreted  their 
duty  differently.  The  Count  de  Raoul  de  la  Tour-du-Pin,  for  instaneSi 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Prince  Polignac: 

"  MoifSCioircuB, — After  a  dnj  of  matMcrei  and  disaften  entered  on  in  defiance  of 
all  lawi,  divine  and  haman,  and  in  which  I  bare  taken  part  only  from  a  reapect  to 
human  conaiderationt  for  which  I  reproach  mjrielf,  mj  conscience  imperioualj  IbfMdi 
me  to  lerve  a  moment  longer.  I  have  given,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  proofs  aoflicieatly 
numerous  of  my  devotion  to  the  king  to  warrant  me,  without  exposing  mv  inteatioai 
to  unjust  suspicions,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  emanates  from  him  and  the 
atrocities  that  are  committed  in  his  name.  I  have  the  honour  to  request,  monseigw 
neur,  that  you  will  lay  before  the  king  my  resignation  of  my  commission  as  captaia  ef 
Us  guard.*'* 

Meanwhile  a  column  commanded  by  M.  de  St.  Chamans,  and  com- 
posed of  two  battalions  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  guards,  a  battalion 
of  the  sixth,  and  about  150  lancers,  had  set  out  for  the  Place  de  It 
Bastille  by  way  of  the  boulevards,  accompanied  by  two  pieces  of  can- 
non. It  marched  for  a  long  while  without  meeting  with  any  very 
strenuous  resistance,  but  on  reaching  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and  8t 
Martin,  it  was  attacked  with  extreme  vigour.  Here  fought*  at  the 
head  of  a  heroic  and  ragged  multitude,  young  men  who  carried  with 
them  the  old  French  gaiety  into  the  thickest  perils  of  the  conflict, 
leaders  of  proletaries,  whom  one  would  have  taken,  from  their  graceful 
gallantry  and  their  chivalric  ardour,  for  the  heirs  of  that  valiant  no- 
blesse that  conquered  at  Fontenoy.  The  royal  troops,  attacked  on  all 
sides,  halted  and  fired.  This  time  there  were  none  killed  or  wounded. 
The  assailants  perceived  this,  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  shouts 
of  laughter  that  mingled  with  the  dismal  noise  of  the  fusillade.  The 
cannons  were  brought  up.  At  the  moment  they  were  about  to  be  dis- 
charged, a  boy  darted  forward  upon  the  soldiers  and  fired  a  pistol  at 
them  at  point  blank  distance.  The  troops  continued  their  march,  bat 
behind  them  the  crowd  came  on  in  heaps ;  the  trees  of  the  boulevards 
were  felled  with  the  axe,  and  barricades,  thrown  up  with  astonishing 
quickness,  cut  off  all  hope  of  retreat  for  the  soldiers.  On  the  Plaoe  de 
la  Bastille  M.  de  St.  Chamans  found  a  numerous  assemblage  composed 
chiefly  of  women  and  children.  '*  Work !  Bread !"  Such  were  the 
cries  that  issued  from  this  multitude :  those  who  composed  it  were 
almost  all  unarmed.     Strange  fact !     Whilst  the  people  was  elsewhere 

*  «  I  never  received  this  letter ;  I  would  have  sent  it  back  to  its  author.  In  the  m^ 
meat  of  danger,  no  one*s  resignation  is  accepted.'* — M8.  not€  qfM.4l€  Polignae, 
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lilng  with  cries  of  which  il  knew  rtot  ihe  inesningt  on  the  Pbce  de 
rBastitle  it  uUered  its  ow»  genuine  w^i-ery  wiehout  ihinking  of  fighl- 
M,  de  Si*  Chanians  advanced  among  ihe  groups  and  tJistributPtl  . 
the  money  he  had  aboul  him, 
I  Me  found  \he  square  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  coJrassieri  of  ih© 
B,  ihe  50ih  regimen  r  of  in  fan  try  of  the  line,  and  a  squadron  of  gen*  | 
aerie.     Though  these  troops  had  not.  been  placed  under  Tiis  com»  j 
M,  de  Si.  Chamans  ordered  the  eiurassiers  and  the  50th  lo 
to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  in  order  to  keep  the  communication  free 
between  htn  column  and  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Hmel  de  Yille.     But  < 
ike  50tii  and  the  cuira^^iors,  not  being  able  lo  efTeet  this  duty,  relumed  i 
^^  their  position  on  the  Place  de  h  Biistflle.  | 

^^  Mi  de  St,  Charnan^  himself  advanced  into  ihe  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
of  which  he  made  himself  master  after  an  hour^s  lighting. 

On  rriurntng  to  the  Place  de  la  BasUIlct  be  found  there  the  50th  and  I 
the  cuirassiers.     Their  officer   reported  to  him  the  impedimenta  ibat" 
h^t)  f^re vented  the  execntion  of  U^9  orders,  whereupon  he  immediately  ^ 
resolved  lo  enter  the  Rue  Su  Antoine   at  the  head  uf  the  same  column  ^ 
^fa|  htd   letl  from  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,     The  passage  waff 
^|bg  itid   bloody.     Groups  of  invisible  sharpshooters   poured    a  bail*^  . 
vtcrnn  of  balls  on  the  troops,  and  broken  botUeSt  tiles,  titid  furnittini  j 
were  fiang  down  on  them  from  every  window^     Feeble  women  car-  j 
tied  heavy  pavlng-sionea  up  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  hurled 
linmm  thence  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers*     The  number  of  men  of  the 
people  who  appeared  in  the  open  street  wiih  muskets  in  their  hands 
wa»  not  in  r*"ality  very  considerablet  but  the  multitude  of  those  who 
took  part  indirectly  in  the  combat  w*as  immense.     In  the  hottest  of  the  I 
fo«iUade  several  men  in  smockfrocks  were  seen  in  the  Rue  Culture' 
Bainte*Catherine  letting  themselves  down  by  ropes  from   the  %valls  oi 
thajpooi piers'  barracks.     These  were  fighting  men«  whn,  having  been 
aide  prisoners,  hnd  be«n  placed  for  security  in  the  barracks,  and  whom 
^jkp  pompiers  were  thuai  sending  ba^k  into  the  action.     Several  cannon 
^fcts  were  tired,  but  the  esircme  magnitude  of  the  occasion  that  con- 
^■rted  1  city  into  a  field  of  battle  gave  supernatural  energy  to  courage, 
Hpd  fillefJ  the  very  air  men  breathed  with  a  contagious  intoxicationi 
^Doof«  suddenly  opened  to  shelter  men  of  the  popular  party  at  the  mo^ 
roent  they  were  hardest  pressed,  and  were  hastily  shni  at  the  moment 
they  eotered ;    the   wounded    were   received    with   alacrity,  and   tlteir 
wounds  dressed  by  sympathizing  hands;  making  lint  or  grinding  pow- 
der wajt  in  every  house  ilie  occupation  of  the  women — mothers,  sis* 
,  or  lovers  of  those   who  were  going  to  death  !     Never  was  the 
«hine  9o  iuteiiie ;  its  buraing  heat  augmented  the  universal  menial  ' 

M  reiiching  the  neighhoiiHiood  of  ihe  church  of  Su  Gervals,  the  , 
tiinn  hcadtrd  by  M.  da  8i;  C  ha  mans  found  m  progreaa  arrested  by 
,Bge  b^ricade*  which  was  promptly  escabded  by  the  voltigeurs  in 
\  advaocc,  but  which  the  soldiered,  with  all  their  courage  and  perso-  i 
,  were  unable  to  demolish*     Here,  then,  there  was  an  in  supers 
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able  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery;  so,  after  ez- 
pendinff  the  last  cartridge,  M.  de  St.  Chamans  turned  off  to  the  left  td 
cross  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  reach  the  esplanade  of  the 
Invalides  by  way  of  the  new  boulevards,  and  so  arrive  at  the  Place 
Louis  XV.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  formal  orders  commnnicated  to 
him  befye  he  entered  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  in  a  despatch  which  wis 
put  into  nis  hands  by  a  person  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

During  this  time  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  were  in  a  very 
bad  plight,  and  were  defending  themselves  with  great  courage.  Every 
house  had  become  a  fortress,  and  shots  were  rapidly  fired  from  every 
window.  Three  men  had  posted  themselves  behind  a  chimney,  and 
thence  they  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  soldiers,  till  at  last  they  wen 
discovered.  A  cannon  was  pointed  agaihst  the  chimney,  but  before  it 
was  discharged,  the  cannoneer  made  a  sign  to  the  three  men  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  There  was  not  less  gallantry  and  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  assailants.  But  what  were  these  attacking?  What  were  those 
defending?  Others  could  tell!  Suddenly  a  loud  clattering  of  arms 
and  horses  was  heard  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.  A  detachment  of  the 
50th,  preceded  by  cuirassiers,  was  advancing  thither  along  the  quays* 
It  was  marched  into  the  yard  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  its  cartridges, 
which  it  refused  to  use,  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
guards  who  were  more  pertinacious  defenders  of  royalty.  A  Swiss 
detachment  had  been  sent  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  succour  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  entered  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  at  double  quick  step. 
The  sight  of  those  red  uniforms  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  insurgents ; 
fresh  combatants  rushed  forth  from  every  alley,  and  a  barricade  was 
seized  and  manned  by  the  people.  The  Swiss  sustained  this  attack 
with  vigour;  the  guards  advanced  to  support  them,  and  the  Parisians 
were  beginning  to  give  way,  when  a  young  man  advanced  to  rally  and 
cheer  them  on,  waving  a  tricolour  flag  on  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  shout- 
ing, "  I  will  show  you  how  to  die."  He  fell,  pierced  with  balls,  with- 
in ten  paces  of  the  guards.  This  engagement  was  terrible;  the  Swiss 
leA  many  of  their  numbers  stretched  on  the  pavement. 

The  war  all  over  Paris  abounded  in  scenes  whimsically  odd,  heroic, 
lamentable,  The  Marquis  d'Autichamp  had  taken  up  his  post,  seated 
on  a  chair  in  the  colonnade  of  .the  Louvre,  opposite  St.  Germain- 
TAuxerrois.  Bent  under  the  burden  of  his  years,  and  hardly  able  to 
sustain  his  tottering  body,  he  encouraged  the  Swiss  to  the  fight  by  his 
presence,  and  sat  with  folded  arms  gazing  on  the  dismal  spectacle  be- 
fore him  with  stoical  insensibility.  A  band  of  insurgents  attacked  the 
powder-magazine  at  Ivry,  on  the  Boulevard  de  THopital,  broke  in  the 
door  with  hatchets  and  pole-axes,  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  and  obliged 
the  people  of  the  place  to  throw  them  packages  of  powder  out  of  the 
windows ;  the  insurgents,  with  all  the  hot-headed  recklessness  of  the 
moment,  continued  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths  to  catch  the  pack- 
ages as  they  fell,  and  carried  them  off  in  their  arms.  The  debton 
confined  in  St.  Pelagic,  using  a  beam  for  a  battering  ram,  broke  open 
the  gates,  and  then  went  and  joined  the  guards  at  the  post,  to  prevent 
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the  eacape  of  the  cTimin&l  prisorterfl.  A  bloodjr  encounter  took  plaoe 
m  the  Rue  des  ProuvaireSf  and  exhibited  the  apeetaele  common  enough 
in  ctril  warn  of  brothers  fighllng  in  opposite  ranks.  There  was  through- 
oDt  lh«  whole  eity  a  sort  of  moral  iotoxicationf  the  aipeet  of  which  it 
fwmem  the  power  of  human  ipeech  to  deseribe.  Amidst  the  noise  of 
musketry,  the  roUing  of  the  droms,  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the 
cocnbataiitfl,  a  thousand  strange  reports  prevailed.,  and  added  lo  the 
universal  bewiiderment*  A  hal  and  feathers  were  carried  about  some 
parts  of  the  town,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Doc  de  Raguse,  whose 
demth  waa  asserted.  There  was  something  supernatural  in  the  auda- 
city of  certain  among  the  combatants,  A  workman  seeing  a  company 
of  the  9th  of  the  line  emerging  upon  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  ran 
straight  up  10  the  captain,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  an 
iron  bar.  This  captain's  name  was  Caumann.  He  reeled*  and  his  face 
was  bathed  in  blood;  but  he  had  still  strength  enough  left  to  throw 
up  his  soldiers'  bayonets  with  his  sword  as  they  were  about  lo  fire  on 
the  agf  resaor.  The  men  of  the  people  added  the  most  perfect  self- 
denial  lo  their  intrepidity,  and  they  ranged  themselves  by  preference 
under  the  orders  of  any  combatant  whose  dress  pointed  him  out  to 
llieni  a*  belonging  to  the  more  favoured  classes  of  society,  Forther- 
tnore,  the  young  mtn  found  at  every  step  guides  for  their  inexpenence 
in  the  persons  of  old  solttiers  who  had  survived  ihe  battles  of  the  em- 
pire,— a  warlike  generation  whom  the  Bourbons  had  for  ever  incensed 
ia  IS  15. 

But  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  was  not  less  astonishing  than  its 
GOCtnge*  If  it  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  that  the  rich  man  of- 
fered bia  purse  to  the  poor  man  as  he  gasped  for  breath  and  almost 
fiinted,  the  poor  man  accepted  no  more  than  was  sufficient  for  the  ne- 
eetstly  of  the  moment,  and  ran,  under  the  shower  of  balii,  to  return 
the  remainder  of  the  piece  of  gold  he  had  received  in  those  hours  of 
in  te  n  se  a  n  d  trans  ieti  t  b  ro  ih  e  rb  ood.  8o  m  e  i  i  m  es  th  ere  w  as  mi  ngled  w  i  th 
this  dif  in  teres  ted  n  ess  a  tone  of  poetry,  such  as  can  only  be  conceived 
by  noble  hearti  that  beat  beneath  rags.  Borne  workmen  were  defend- 
iQg  a  hmrricade  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  Sl  Joseph.  A  bourgeois  who  was  ( 
lighting  among  them  saw  one  of  ihem  lean  faindy  against  ihe  stones  of 
the  barricade:  he  thought  the  young  man  was  wounded,  for  his  shirt  wafi 
blofKJy  and  his  face  was  deadly  pale*  The  bourgeois  beni  over  him ; 
but  the  workman  said  feebly :  "  I  am  hungry."  A  five-franc  piece  was 
immediately  tendered  lo  him:  upon  which  the  young  man  passing  his 
hand  under  his  bloody  shirt,  drew  oui  a  ragged  royalist  flag,  and  said  to 
bit  benefactor,  '^'Here,  sir;  lake  this  in  exchange/* 

Aadt  oh  !  what  consoling  episodes  amidai  to  many  scenes  of  woe 
aod  mourning !  In  the  Place  des  Victoires,  where  the  troops  under 
Ofi^iral  Wall  were  posted,  women  of  the  people  were  seen  carrying 

(hem  full  of  wine  and  water*  which  they  oifered  to  the  parched  lips 
he  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  the  general  was  entering  into  nego- 
011  with  M.  Degouasee  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded.  The  poor 
»wi  were  laid  on  cars^  and  it  was  an  insurgent  leader  dressed  in  & 
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blouse,  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  who  undertook  with 
four  men  to  escort  the  melancholy  procession  through  the  wailing 
streets  of  Paris.  Unparalleled  war,  in  which  every  combatant  braved 
death  twice, — first  to  strike  down  the  enemy,  and  then  to  save  him ! 

But  the  Marche  des  Innocents  was  the  spot  where  the  battle  wu 
hottest.  The  battalion  which  set  out  thence  to  clear  the  ground  as  iar 
as  the  boulevard  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  could  only  accomplish  its 
melancholy  task  with  incredible  exertion.  On  arriving  at  the  Conr 
Batave  it  encountered  a  murderous  fire,  and  it  had  nearly  thirty  men 
killed  or  wounded  before  it  reached  the  Porte  8t.  Martin,  lu  brave 
colonel,  M.  de  Pleineselve,  was  wounded ;  the  soldiers  carried  him  on 
a  board.  As  fast  as  the  soldiers  advanced,  the  Rue  St.  Denis  became 
blocked  up  behind  them  with  barricades ;  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  retracing  their  steps.  General  Quinsonnas  remained,  therefore, 
in  the  March^  des  Innocents  with  a  small  number  of  men,  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides  by  the  insurgents. 

Whilst  the  battle  was  thus  raging  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  the  fol* 
lowing  is  what  the  deputies  were  doing: — M.  Audry  de  Puyrmveao 
had  appointed  them  to  assemble  in  his  hotel  at  noon.  M.  Audry  was 
powerful  and  rich;  he  has  since  fallen  into  poverty  and  neglect;  he 
has  felt  himself  smitten  in  every  sensitive  fibre  of  his  heart ;  and  at 
this  day  he  is  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land,  not  having  been  able  lo 
find  a  spot  where  he  might  rest  his  head  in  a  land  where  he  had 
thought  to  build  a  home  for  freedom.  M.  Audry  distrusted  the  firai< 
ness  of  his  colleagues :  before  he  opened  his  doors  to  them,  he  secrstly 
made  it  known  to  several  students,  and  to  a  great  number  of  work- 
people, that  a  meeting  of  deputies  was  to  take  place  at  his  house,  and 
that  they  must  be  frightened  into  a  determined  course  of  revolution* 
Accordingly,  on  their  arrival,  the  deputies  found  the  courtyard  filled 
with  a  loud  and  impassioned  concourse  of  people.  Some  young  men 
endeavoured  ineffectually  to  get  into  the  meeting-room  ;  but  it  was  on 
the  ground-floor ;  the  windows  were  open ;  and  the  deliberations  most 
necessarily  take  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  people.  M.  Mauguin  wai 
the  first  speaker:  ''It  is  a  revolution  we  have  to  conduct,"  he  said; 
**  our  choice  lies  between  the  royal  guards  and  the  people."  Thest 
words  startled  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Charles  Dupin,  who  cried  oat, 
vehemently,  "Let  us  remain  within  the  bounds  of  law  !"  M.  de  La- 
fayette smiled  disdainfully;  and  whilst  M.  Guizot  was  suggesting  to 
his  colleagues  tliat  they  should  interpose  as  mediators  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, a  false  report  arrived  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  assembly  was  thus  distracted  by  a  twofold 
terror,  when  M.  Guizot  rose,  holding  in  his  hand  the  draft  of  a  pro- 
test, drawn  up  in  these  terms : 

"  The  undenigned,  regularly  elected  and  deputed  by  the  coUegea  of  the  anrondine- 
•mente  and  departmeati  hereinafVer-oamed  by  rirtoe  of  the  royal  ordonnance  of  ■, 

and  eoaformably  to  the  coostitutional  charter,  and  to  the  laws  reipecting  the  electiea 
of  ;  and  being  at  this  present  time  in  Paris,  deem  themselves  absolutely  boond, 

by  their  duty  towarda  the  king  and  France,  to  protest  against  the  measures  which  the 
eovaaellon  of  the  erowo,  deceiTiDg  the  intentions  of  the  Bonarcb,  haw  lately  caused 
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to  b«  *d«pt«d|  lo  the  evorthrow  i>t  the  lawful  lyitcro  uf  electioni^  and  to  the  ruin  of 

g||  bbert|  of  the  preu.    Tiie  iaid  ttiea«urc«i  oontnined  in  the  ordo  tins  nee  of — j 

Hk  in  the  opiinoQ  of  the  ittttleriigned,  directly  opposed  lo  the  conBtlUitional  chsirtcr, 

^tte  t^ofi«titutiofiJii  1-ightt  of  the  chamber  of  pe^n^  to  the  imwi  of  the  French,  to  the 

^■lilegiM  jmd  the  decitionfl  ofthe  trihuoalij,  iJid  calculated  to  cjt«t  the  atate  iuto  a  con^* 

^Hl»  peril ou a  alike  to  ita  preaent  peace  and  to  )ta  future  aecurity.     In  con ae queues 

^fteretjf,  the  underalgnedi  ififlolably  faithful  to  their  oath  to  the  king'  and  to  the  con* 

lUiutioiial  charteir,  proteatf  with  one  common  accofd^,  not  only  ag::iiciac  the  Bad  nie*- 

»arr«i  *»"'  agmJuit  all  the  fccia  which  may  reatilt  therefrom.     And  whereas,  on  ihe  otia 

h*tid^  the  Chimber  ofDepuiieai  not  hnnng  been  cunBtttuiedj  cannot  hare  been  legally 

dtnolted  I  undi  on  l^e  other  hand^  the  attempt  to  form  another  Chamber  of  Deputiea, 

t^r  1  new  and  arbitrary  manner,  ia  in  direct  cu n trad ici ion  toibe  conatitntional  charter 

•ftd  lo  ihe  ae<]elred  rigbti  of  the  eJectora,,  the  undersigned  declare  that  they  continue 

to  cisnaidflr  Iheiaiaelrea  aa  lenriLMy  elected  and  deputed  by  the  eo|Jegfe«of  thearrondiaae* 

meets  and  departmentt  of  which  they  hite  obtained  the  aoffmgea,  and  at  net  CQpabJo 

of  b<<«iti^  aet  aflide  for  nthera,  eicept  by  tirtue  ofeleetioaa  tnade  aecordiniz  to  the  ptjn- 

>1  '    '-   Ibrma  dtrected  fay  the  fawa>     And  if  the  undersigned  do  not  actual  I  j 

irbt«f  an^  do  not  discharge  all  the  dutie*  coaler  red  and  impoted  on  them 

^i  ....■■    jt  election  J  it  ia  becauae  they  are  prevented  by  a  pbyajcal  vitileucCjagaipat 

Db  tii«jr  wdl  not  eeaae  to  proteat." 


livers  of  blood  were  flowing  in  Paria  at  the  moment  M.  Ouizot  waa 
mg  this  document.  It  was  variously  received,  Somei  cmong 
m  were  MM.  de  Lnfayette,  LaffiUe,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Berard, 
DEiinou,  de  Schonen,  Mauguin,  Bavoux,  de  Laborde,  and  Labbey  de 
Pofnpi^res,  could  hardly  understand  %vhat  was  meant  by  talking  of 
fidrlitj  to  the  king,  and  of  counsellors  deceiving  the  ifitentions  of  the 
mofitfrcA,  in  the  midst  of  a  ravaged  city,  and  amidst  the  din  of  a  htm- 
drrd  Cora  bats-  Others,  such  aj  MM.  Charles  Dupin  and  Seba^^tiano, 
ihoyght  the  declaratioti  overbold.  M,  Caaimir  P6rier  made  himself 
promitienily  conspicuous  by  his  convulsive  agitation.  Going  up  to  M, 
Laifttte,  he  said  to  brm,  '*We  must  absolutely  negotiate  with  Marmont* 
Four  milhons  would  not  be  ilUbesiowed  in  ibis  matter.'*  The  idea  of 
trviug  to  efll'Ct  something  with  Marmom  was  quickly  caught  at  by  the 
irbde  meeting,  and  M*  Latfiue  was  assigned  the  task  of  naming  the 
fife  members  who  sbouid  form  ihe  deputation.  He  named  MM.  Ca- 
mmlr  Perier,  Mauguin,  Lobau.  and  Gerard.  After  appointing  to  meet 
again  «i  four  oVIoek  at  M.  Bt^mrd^s,  the  silting  broke  up,  and  the  five 
aMOmiasioEicfs  »ei  off"  for  head-fmaners»  slopping  on  their  way  at  M. 
Lalfilte^s  to  concsert  the  plan  of  iWir  proceedings.  On  setting  foot  in 
th^  Place  do  Carrousel,  M,  C'aslmir  Perier  could  not  help  saying  to  M, 

^^lte»  in  the  eJicess  o(  his  perturbation,  **[  very  much  fear  we  are 

HM^fefi  cast  t^tirselves  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf/* 

m^^V deputies  had  been  anticipated  in  their  visit  to  the  Due  de  Ra- 
g^$e  by  M.  Arago,  That  same  morning  the  latter  had  received  a  let- 
ttr  from  Madame  de  Boignes,  tntreating  him  to  go  to  Marmont,  and 
txtn  the  in0ueni:e  be  possessed  over  him  to  save  Paris  from  irreparable 
disaaters,  M.  Arago  hesitated,  well  knowing  how  prompt  and  how 
fJirej»omed  is  suspicion  in  times  of  civif  discord.     A  nobie  thought 

(rred  to  him,  and  his  decision  was  taken.  Calling  his  eldest  son, 
esired  him  to  accompany  him,  as  none  could  suspect  a  father  of 
tating  an  act  of  perfidy  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  his  own  son, 
f  iet  out,  made  tlieir  way  through  the  flying  baUs  to  head -quarters, 
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and  were  shown  into  a  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  billiard-table, 
on  which  M.  Laurentie  was  writing  an  article  for  the  Quotidienm^ 
whilst  the  most  horrible  confusion  prevailed  all  round  him.  The  aides- 
de-camp  were  running  to  and  fro  bewildered,  pale,  and  covered  with 
dust  and  perspiration ;  despatches  were  going  off  erery  moment  from 
the  room  occupied  by  the  commander-in-chief;  a  thousand  tumultuoos 
reports  were  arriving  from  without,  mingled  with  the  expJoaioo  of  fire- 
arms ;  and  superior  officers,  huddled  promiscuously  together*  were 
standing  with  ears  bent  to  listen,  and  dejected  features,  anxiously  fol* 
lowing  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  conflict. 

When  M.  Arago  suddenly  presented  among  them  his  tall  fisore, 
noble,  thoughtful  head,  and  piercing  eves,  the  agitatioo  was  tremendous : 
they  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  with  accents  of  terror  or  with  threats, 
as  though  there  were  embodied  in  his  person  some -startling  and  living 
image  of  the  uproused  people.  Upon  this  M.  Komierowski,  a  Polisn 
officer,  going  up  hastily  to  him,  said,  "  Sir,  if  a  hand  is  laid  on  yon,  I 
will  strike  it  off  with  my  sabre." 

M.  Arago  was  conducted  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But  before  be 
opened  his  lips,  Marmont  cried  out  abruptly,  with  a  hurried  sweep  of 
his  arm,  **  Propose  nothing  to  me  that  would  dishonour  me.'* 

''  What  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  is,  on  the  contrerr,  for  your 
honour.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  turn  your  sword  against  Charks  X. ;  bat 
refuse  all  command,  and  set  out  this  instant  for  St.  Cloud.*'  **  What! 
abandon  the  post  in  which  the  king's  confidence  has  placed  me!  I, a 
soldier,  fall  back  before  insurgent  bourgeois !  give  Europe  reason  to 
say  that  our  brave  troops  have  retreated  before  a  populace  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones!  Impossible,  impossible!  You  know  my  senti- 
ments. You  know  whether  or  not  I  approved  of  these  accursed  ordoD- 
nances.  But  there  is  a  horrible  fatality  upon  me;  my  destiny  must  be 
accomplished.'* — '^You  may  fight  against  that  fatality.  One  means 
remains  to  you  to  wipe  out  from  the  memory  of  the  Parisians  the  ereats 
of  the  invasion — off,  off,  without  delay  !" 

At  this  moment  a  man  rushed  into  the  waiting-room,  dressed  in  t 
jacket  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head.  All  was  confusion  at  the  sight 
of  this  unknown  Itidividual;  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  arresMi 
and  he  had  hardly  time  to  dash  the  cap  from  his  head,  and  cry  out, 
**  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  the  aide-de-camp  of  General  Quinsonnas. 
I  cut  off  my  moustaches  to  enable  me  to  get  here."  He  demanded  to 
speak  with  the  Due  de  Raguse ;  and  he  told  him  that  the  troops  posted 
in  the  Marche  des  Innocents  had  already  suffered  severely,  and  that  a 
reinforcement  was  necessary.  "  Why,  have  you  not  cannon  ?"— *•  Can- 
non, monsieur  le  marechal !  What  can  cannon  do  against  the  paving- 
stones  and  the  furniture  showered  down  from  every  window  on  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers  ?" 

Just  then  a  lancer,  who  had  been  knocked  off  his  horse,  was  broogfat 
into  the  adjoining  room.  The  poor  fellow  was  covered  with  blood; 
his  uniform  was  partly  open  in  front,  and  showed  his  breast  stuck  with 
printing-types,  which  had  been  used  instead  of  bullets. 
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nnoni  itrode  up  and  down  the  room ;  his  tumult  uoas  emoiions 
written  in  his  face.     *'  Battalions  !"  he  said,  impatiently,  id  the 
'e^carnp.     ^*  I  have  no  battalions  to  send  them :  they  must  get  out 
the  difficulty  as  they  can," 

The  ftide-de-camp  left  the  room,  and  M.  Arago  returned  to  his  esc- 
^nations  with  increasing  ft^armih*  **  Well,  well,"  murmured  the 
irihaU  •*  this  evening — I  wilt  gee — "  •*  This  evening  !  Do  you  know 
bat  you  *ay!  This  evening  there  will  be  mourning  in  thou&and^  of 
ilies!  This  evening  all  will  be  over  I  And  whaie.ver  be  the  resuft 
conflict,  your  position  wiil  be  terrible*  Vanquished,  your  ruin  is 
in ;  vicLoft  you  will  never  be  forgiven  all  this  blood/' 
'he  mar^^hal  appeared  shaken.  M.  Arago  went  on  with  increased 
jjf;  •*  Must  i  tell  you  all?  As  I  came  along,  I  overheard  some  ill- 
idJng  phrases  among  the  crowd  :  Thet/  nre  Jinng  gruiie  on  fhe  pto- 
8f  if  I*  Afurmimi  puyin^  hit  dcbiit/^  At  these  words,  Marmonl 
iltehed  at  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  arrival  of  the  five  deputies  was  announced*  M.  Arago  made 
ly  for  ihi*m,  and  was  a  witness^  at  ihe  ^arne  moment,  to  an  t^xiraor* 
5«ry  scene.  M.  Qlatidevex,  governor  of  the  Turleries*  hnving  Sihtiken 
tnda  with  one  of  the  (ive  negoiiaiorB,  M.  d'Ambnigeac  dannl  lo  »ay 
il  be  would  compluiti  of  the  act  to  the  king*  Seizt-d  with  indrgna- 
flit  General  Tromelin  went  simight  up  to  d'Ambragenc,  and  accosted 
m  in  a  voice  of  thiinder,  dejighted  at  having  at  la^i  an  opponunfiy 
unburden  log  bis  bosom.  So  impetuous  was  thi^  choleric  bur^L,  that 
id  it  encountered  any  resistance,  swords  would  have  HuBhed  from  their 
^^rds.  Such  are  the  burning  antipathies  that  smoulder  beneath 
Bald  an d  decei tfu  I  u  n i  form  i  ty  of  cou  rt  1  y  1  i  fe  I 

Ss  he  was  going  away,  M  Arago  Jriforrned  M.  Defame,  niHe-de- 
mp  10  the  Due  de  ilaguse^  that  he  had  seen  in  iht-  Place  de  I't  )depn, 
]ikjM  disposed  to  side  with  the  people,  Deejdy  sirnck  wiih  the 
|p,M.  Dtlarue  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  Prince  Pi>iignac,  and 
tvrned  disheartened,  saying,  *^  li  is  hi^i  desirt-  that  if  the  truops  pa?s 
er  to  the  people,  the  troops  likewise  shall  be  fired  upon.** 
The  five  commissioners  wt^re  inirodiiCt-d,  and  found  the  Due  de 
use  alone,  M.  La6iite,  speaking  in  the  nume  of  his  colleagues, 
led  the  nmrshal  to  stop  the  etiusion  of  blood  ;  and  he  represented 
ttll  the  fatal  consequences,  not  oidy  to  the  nntion,  hyt  to  the 
of  an  obstinate  violation  of  alt  the  constituent  latvs  of  the  coun- 
The  marshal  rephed,  that  tt  was  not  for  him  lo  judge  oi  the  un- 
lotionaliiy  of  the  ordonnances;  that  he  was  a  soldier,  und  bound, 
pain  of  infamy,  to  remain  at  the  post  in  which  the  kin^^'s  confi- 
nad  placed  him ;  that,  moreover,  before  the  revocation  of  the  or- 
nceif  could  be  demanded,  the  Parisians  must  be  forced  to  lay 
their  annSt  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  honour  depended  on  hts 
vtng  tvay.  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  turned  towards  Gene- 
ierard  and  Lobau,  with  looks  and  gestures  of  inquiry.  *■  Your 
Siurl"  replied  Lafiilte^  with  spiritt  **  your  honour^  monsieur  le  ma* 
Jiall  but  liiere  aiy  aot  two  hottuurs;  und  of  all  crimes  the  greatest 
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18  to  shed  the  Uood  of  one's  fellow-citizens  !**  ^  Can  you  possibly  ad- 
dress this  language  to  me,  Monsieur  LafBtte ;  you  who  know  me  V* 
said  Marmont,  deeply  moved.  **  What  can  I  do  ?  I  will  write  to  the 
king." 

M.  Laffitte,  having  incjuired  of  the  marshal  whether  he  bad  any 
hope  in  the  success  of  this  last  efibrt,  the  latter  shook  his  head  sadly. 
••  In  that  case,"  said  M.  Laffitte,  *'  I  am  determined  to  cast  myself,  body 
and  substance,  into  the  movement." 

An  officer  entered  and  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  Marmont,  who  taming 
suddenly  to  the  negotiators,  said,  '*  Would  you  object  to  see  Prince 
Polignac  ?"  On  their  repiyinsr  in  the  negative,  he  went  out,  but  re- 
turned almost  immediately.  1  he  prince  refused  to  receive  the  depa* 
ties.  Such  in  fact  was  the  invincible  infatuation  of  that  man.  On  the 
very  night  succeeding  that  bloody  day,  he  said  to  an  officer  named 
Blanchard,  who  had  a  very  fine  voice,  and  who  had  commanded  the 
discharge  of  the  cannon  in  the  Place  de  Grdve  on  the  28th,  ««8ir,  I 
have  oAen  admired  your  voice ;  but  never  have  1  been  so  heartily  de- 
lighted with  it  as  on  this  day." 

It  was  with  shuddering  aversion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the 
Due  de  Raguse  had  accepted  the  fatal  mission  imposed  upon  him. 
He  had  been  forced,  however,  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  some 
men  who  had  long  been  objects  of  suspicion  at  court,  such  as  MM.  La^ 
fayette,  Laffitte,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Eusdbe  de  Salverte,  and  Ma^ 
chais.  He  availed  himself  of  the  visit  of  the  deputies  to  withdraw 
those  cruel  mandates.  His  good  faith  served  him  for  a  pretext  to  this 
act.  He  then  wrote  to  the  king  as  he  had  promised.  This  was  the 
third  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Charles  X.  since  the  capital  had  been 
declared  in  a  slate  of  siege.  The  first  had  miscarried :  in  the  second 
he  said,  '^  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  a  disturbance ;  it  is  a  revolution.  The 
honour  of  the  crown  may  still  be  saved ;  to-morrow  perhaps  it  will  be 
too  late."  Lastly,  in  the  third,  after  acquainting  the  king  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  five  deputies,  he  urged  him  to  withdraw  the  ordon- 
nances,  at  the  same  time  informing  him  that  the  troops  covld  hold  out 
for  a  month,  M.  de  Polignac  read  this  letter,  and  relying  on  the  as- 
surances it  contained,  he  wrote  on  his  own  part  to  Charles  X.  to  en- 
courage him  to  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  marshal's  despatch  was 
carried  to  St.  Cloud  by  M.  de  Komierowski ;  but  he  did  not  set  out  till 
some  minutes  after  the  courier  sent  ofTby  Prince  Polignac.  Thus  the 
marshal's  counsels  made  no  impression  on  the  king,  who  sent  him 
orders  by  M.  de  Komierowski  to  concentrate  the  troops  round  the 
Tuileries,  and  to  act  with  masses. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  rest  the  salvation  of  the  monarchy  on  new 
arrangements  of  strategy.  The  insurrection  was  increasing  every 
minute ;  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital  were  putting  themselves  in  mo- 
tion. How  was  this  conflagration,  thus  blazing  in  a  thousand  places, 
to  be  extinguished?  The  revolt  had  long  crossed  the  Seine.  The 
Passage  Dauphine  was  a  real  muster-ground,  whence  fresh  comhatants 
rushed  forth  every  moment.  An  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium» 
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previil^d  iH^p^*  Armand  Carrel,  who  deplored  combats  he  belieTed 
usele**.  e  amongst  hia   frt^ods  to  represent  to  them  the  unu- 

roidnbt*  .  of  their  heroism,  and  he  was  haranguing  them  from  & 

table  on  which  he  stood,  when  a  pistol,  pointed  at  his  breast,  showed 
him  how  irresistible  the  mov^ement  had  become*  Furiotis  clamours  re* 
9f»unded  in  the  Rue  de  Grenelle  St.  Germaint  round  the  hotel  of  the 
ffiinister  of  war,  and  Madame  de  Botirmoni  was  so  terrified  that  she 
herveir  gmv&  orders  to  hoist  the  tricolour  flag.  M»  de  Champagny  had 
at  removed- 

That  superior  officer  had  for  the  last  two  days  neglected  noihing  to 
enabb  him  to  be  of  service  to  the  cau»e  of  his  adoption ;  but  he  w^s 
left  in  ignorance  of  ev^ry  thing,  and  was  never  consulted.  It  was  from 
E  mmn  who  was  perfectly  unconnecied  with  the  war  office  that  M,  de 
Pohgnae  received  the  military  intelligence  he  required:  and  such  was 
the  infatuation  of  the  leading  men,  that  no  one  had  even  ihouffht  of 
warntfig  the  camps  of  Luneviile  and  St»  Omer.  M*  de  Champagny 
expressly  proposed  that  this  should  be  done;  but  the  telegraphic  line 
was  broken.  Of  the  three  brothers^  who  had  the  direction  of  the  tele- 
graph, two  were  liberals,  the  third  a  royaiisl^  The  despatch  was  car- 
ried as  far  as  Ecouen,  across  the  bnrric^ides  by  a  poor  soldier  of  the 
Infslidea*  with  a  wooden  leg,  tti  short  there  was  an  utter  want  of  fore- 
,  an  indeseribable  confusion  in  the  his/her  quarters  whence  all 
ihould  have  issued.  No  regular  distribution  of  rations  had  been 
^  the  troops,  M~  de  Champagny  hearing  that  the  bakery  for  the 
iroopa  vtMs  threatened^  immediately  sent  word  lohead-quarters,  and  two 
€omrmiiM*e  of  veierant  wern  sent  thither,  who  were  no  sooner  arrived 
on  the  apot  than  they  suffered  thems^tlves  to  be  disarmed*  M.  de 
<.%ampeiq^ny  instantly  applied  to  M.  de  la  Tour  Mauberg,  governor  of 
ihe  I n valid e^;  a  sort  of  new  bakery  was  established  at  the  fecole  Mili- 
laire  wfth  stores  belonging  to  the  Invftlides.  Labour  in  vain  I  When 
rmtififia  were  to  be  earned  to  the  troops,  it  was  found  that  the  communi* 
c*^  '•  cut  oC  and  hunger  was  added  to  the  suflTerin ga  endured  by 

ihr  an  thai  frightful  day. 

At  iour  uVlock  ihe  deputies  met  according  to  appointment  at  M,  Be* 
rird'a.  liitenise  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every  face,  M-  Laffitte  re- 
Itofic^  what  had  pusaed  between  the  commissioners  and  the  Due  de 
MMfOOe.  3<ilhen,  royalty  did  not  deem  itself  in  danger;  it  even  be- 
^Kf<l  iiself  competent  to  dictate  conditions!  Was  it  not  very  impru- 
Wmm  to  brave  a  power  so  self-assured  F  Exclamations  bursting  from  all 
parts  i>f  I  be  room  testified  the  panic  fears  of  the  assembly.     On  the 

it  h«rtd,  the  peraeverancr  of  the  Parisians  in  revolt,  the  fierce  and 
tious  sh<»i«ts  titlered  in  the  very  coorlyard  of  the  hotel,  the  lurbu- 
artlrtiir  of  the  citizens  that  crowded  round  the  doors,  the  distant 
ling  of  bells  mingled  with  ihe  discharges  of  musketry  and  the  roll 
he  drum?*,  all  this  proved  that  St*  Cloud  was  not  the  sole  abode  of 
n^b.  find  ihiti  th<*  pi'ople,  no  less  than  royalty,  had  its  passions. 
at  c<%af*p  w^a*  to  be  taken  f  That  of  courage,  said  Berard  and  some 
ttf  Ilia  friends,   Two  journalists, MM,  Andra  aud  Barbaroux,  hcd  rushed 
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into  the  TO0in«  and  there  they  stood  shaming  the  weakness  of  the  depo- 
tiesy  and  conjuring  them  to  put  themselres  at  the  head  of  the  insuiy* 
entSf  and  not  leave  without  a  leader  a  population  aimed  for  the  cause 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  M.  Coste,  at  the  same  time  brought  in  a  proof  copy 
of  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  which  he  had  been  directea  to  print; 
but  not  content  with  having  struck  out  from  it  every  ezpressioa  savour- 
ing of  monuchy,  he  refuseid  to  publish  it  unless  the  deputies  affixed 
their  signatures  to  it.  They  were  called  on  to  decide  one  way  or 
other.  M.  S^bastiani  was  afraid,  and  left  the  room  accompanied  by  M. 
Bertin  de  Vaux  and  General  Gerard,  and  by  degrees  the  meeting  was 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  real  sigaatmest 
the  expedient  was  suggested  of  making  out  a  list  of  names;  this  woald 
k«ve  every  one  an  opportunity  of  falling  back  on  a  disarowal;  and  as 
if  this  device  did  not  appear  sufficiently  reassuring,  it  was  propoasd 
to  swell  the  list  of  names  by  adding  those  of  all  the  liberal  deputica 
absent  from  Paris.  **That  is  a  very  good  thought,*'  said  M.  lAffitle» 
sarcastically ;  **if  we  are  beaten,  no  one  will  have  signed;  if  we  are 
victors,  signatures  will  not  be  lacking.*'  M.  Dupin  aine,  was  not  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting.  His  name  was  set  down  in  the  list,  but  struck 
out  by  M.  Mauguin,  who  seemed  to  fear  a  violent  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  his  colleague  in  case  of  failure.  The  deputies  as  they  with- 
drew had  to  pass  through  a  muhitude  filled  with  indifmation  ai  their 
conduct.  M.  Bebastiani  among  others  was  pursued  with  that  popular 
execration  which  two  days  afterwards  was  lost  in  songs  of  triuBsph. 
Eternally  barren  lesson ! 

General  Vincent  who  had  gone  over  several  parts  of  the  rajpfiw  city, 
in  company  with  General  Pajol,  set  out  in  the  evening  for  St.  Cknd, 
to  state  his  impressions  to  Charles  X. ;  to  tell  him  that  the  aspect  of 
thin^  was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy :  that  no  news  had  been 
received  either  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Chamans  or  of  General  Taloo;  that 
the  troops  were  without  victuals,  that  they  were  dying  of  thirst,  and 
found  nothing  on  their  way  but  threatening  looks  or  closed  doors.  A 
courtier  whom  General  Vincent  met  on  the  road,  and  to  whom  he  com* 
municated  these  melancholy  details,  found  means  to  arrive  before  him 
at  St.  Cloud,  to  belie  his  report  beforehand,  being  well  assured  of  in« 
gratiating  himself  with  the  monarch  by  warning  him  against  the  truth. 
Charles  A.,  therefore,  lent  a  cold  ear  to  the  painful,  but  faithful  reports 
brought  him  by  the  general.  ^The  Parisians,"  he  said,  ^  are  in  a 
state  of  anarchy;  anarchy  will  necessarily  bring  them  to  my  feet." 
Like  all  princes,  Charles  A.  had  little  faith  in  the  devotion  of  any  but 
those  who  consented  to  join  in  his  own  illusions ;  and  as  no  one  could 
flatter  these  at  such  a  moment  without  betraying  him,  the  courtiers  did 
betray  him  for  fear  of  displeasing  him. 

As  the  hours  rolled  on,  the  anxiety  of  the  men  of  half  measures  be- 
came more  and  more  intense.  Casimir  Perier  especially  appeared 
panic-stricken.  He  had  said  to  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  on  the 
morning  of  the  SSth,  "The  best  thing  for  France  is  the  Bourbons  with- 
out the  tiftros."    In  fact  he  had  then  no  other  thought  than  how  to 
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gtiaittDtee  ihe  ihione  of  Charles  Xp    M,  Alexandre  de  Gimrdin,  agree- 
ing in  hk  Tiewa,  hastened  lo  Stp  Cloudy  to  urge  ibe  kicig  lo  recall  the 

Trepidation  and  alarm  prevailed  in  the  royal  abode ^  though  they 
foond  no  longue^  No  one  was  at  his  post ;  the  routine  of  service  was 
almost  wholly  suspended;  and  the  high  oficers  of  the  household  were 
almkmg  away  one  after  the  other^  Amoog  the  most  practised  cour- 
tkiSBf  bowever,  uneasiness  wss  tempered  by  the  fear  of  offending  their 
laiilif  I  so«ne  of  them  ev^en,  with  a  refinement  of  adulation  which  their 
patetiess  belied,  affected  to  be  full  of  confidence. 

That  morning  Madame  Gontaut  ran  through  the  guards'  hall  to- 
wards ihe  apartments  of  Charles  X„  hiding  her  face  in  her  handsp  and 
crying  out  ^'^Save  the  king.  Messieurs  !  save  the  king  !'*  Every  one 
infitanlly  started  to  his  feet ;  the  guards  put  on  thevr  helmets  with  all 
speed  ;  M.  de  Damas,  who  was  walking  in  the  park  wuh  his  royalpu- 
pilt  caught  hun  up  in  his  arms^and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  up  the  Tio- 
Okd^iQt  followed  by  M.  Mazas  supporting  Ihe  terror-stricken  Madame 
de  Damas.  The  cry,  "To  arms  V*  inopportunely  raised  by  a  sentinel 
had  been  enough  to  set  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  chateau  in  confusion 
and  dismay, 

M.  de  GirardtHt  bowerer*  found  Charles  X.  perfectly  con5dent  of  suc- 
ceaa,  and  immovable  in  his  purpose*  While  he  was  imploring  him  to 
recall  the  ordoo nances,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  made  her  appearance, 
and  when  she  talked  with  passionate  vehemence  of  the  necessity  of 
pr^erving  the  crown  and  its  dignity  by  a  hrm  and  resolute  bearing, 
'*OcK>d  God  i  Madame,"  cried  Girardin,  *Mi  is  not  my  own  interests  I 
■m  heiie  to  advocate,  but  yours*  The  king  is  not  wagering  his  own 
cronro  merely;  he  wagers  that  of  monseigneur  the  dauphin;  he  wagers 
that  of  your  soo*  Madame!**  He  continued  to  urge  hia  suit,  and 
Cbarles  X^  referred  him  to  the  dauphin;  but  the  latter  answered  drily, 
**I  am  the  Erst  subject  in  the  kingdom^  and  as  such  1  must  have  no 
other  will  than  the  king's/*  The  common  pohcy  of  princes,  obedient 
to  s<Tvility,  or  traitors  even  to  assassination. 

Other  attempts  of  the  snme  kjnd  were  made  on  Charles  X.  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  Baron  de  Viirollea  appeared  at  the  chateau, 
and  urged  ihe  Icing,  in  p resting  terms,  to  ireat  with  the  factious,  re- 
preseiiting  to  him  that  it  was  iometimes  good  policy  to  yield  lo  circum» 
ituieest  io  order  to  be  the  beiler  able  lo  control  them  at  a  future  day, 
and  ihat  ibis  had  been  Mazann's  policy,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  that 
o{  Richelieu  himself,  Charles  X,  did  not  conceal  the  repugnance  he 
Wt  at  dealing  by  stratagem  and  subierfuge  with  revolt.  Besides,  he 
llkoggbt  he  had  might  on  bis  side,  and  hu  spoke  with  so  much  assur- 
tooe  of  the  inevitable  triumph  of  his  will,  that  the  baron  was,  for  the 
moment t  convinced.  But  when  he  returned  that  evening  to  Paris, 
pttdng  bk»od*siained  barricades,  and  with  the  noise  of  musketry  in  his 
fini«  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  voices  of  lying  courtiers  lulled  the 
Jnfmunate  king  to  sleep  on  ihe  brink  of  a  precipice.  He  had  another 
^Kfiew  witii  Doctor  Thibautt,  who  handed  him,  not  exactly  on  the 
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part  of  General  06rard,  bat  in  his  name,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  were 
written  two  names,  those  of  MM.  de  Mortemart  and  Gerard.  The 
Baron  de  Vitrolles  undertook  to  go  next  day  to  St.  Cloud*  and  propost 
those  individuals  to  the  king  as  his  ministers.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
that  Mortemart  ministry  which  was  to  be  so  soon  swept  away  by  the 
tempest. 

While  Charles  X.  thought  only  of  inspiring  all  around  him  with  his 
own  fatal  security,  a  bold  scheme  was  concocting  almost  before  his 
eyes  in  the  apartnienis  of  Madame  de  Gontaut.  Convinced  of  the  old 
monarch's  impotence  to  defend  his  dynasty.  General  Vincent  bad  re- 
solved to  save  royalty  without  the  kinfi;*s  co-operation,  unknown  to  the 
king,  and,  if  necessary,  despite  the  king.  He  went  to  Madame  de 
Gontaut  and  set  forth  to  her  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  the  fate 
of  the  monarchy  depended  on  a  heroic  resolve,  and  he,  therefore,  pnK 
posed  to  her  to  take  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  her  son  to  Paris.  He 
suggested  that  they  should  take  Neuiliy  in  their  way,  get  hold  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  and  oblige  him  by  main  force  to  take  part  in  the  hazards 
of  the  enterprise;  they  should  then  enter  Paris  by  the  feubourgs,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  exhibiting  the  royal  child  to  the  people,  shoald 
confide  him  to  the  generosity  of  the  combatants.  Madame  de  Gontaut 
approved  of  this  scheme.  In  spite  of  its  adventurous  character,  or 
rather  for  that  very  reason,  it  won  upon  the  excitable  imagination  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  and  everything  was  arranged  for  carrying  it  inio 
execution.  But  the  infidelity  of  a  confederate  put  Charles  X.  in  pos- 
session of  the  plot,  and  it  broke  down. 

Meanwhile  the  insurrection  was  raging  in  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  everywhere  the  people  had  the  advantage.  A  Swiss  battalion  was 
posted  on  the  Quai  de  r£coIe.  The  Due  de  Raguse,  who,  a?  already 
stated,  had  received  orders  to  concentrate  his  forces  round  the  Tuileries, 
sent  directions  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  Maiilardoz,  to  march  forth* 
with  to  the  Marche  des  Innocents  and  brinpr  off  General  Cluinsonnas, 
who  was  hemmed  in  there  on  all  sides.  M.  de  Maiilardoz  immediately 
left  the  Quai  de  r£cole,  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss,  and  reached  La 
pointe  St.  Eustache  by  the  Rue  de  la  Monnaie,  but  instead  of  turning 
ofif  towards  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  by  the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  pu^ 
sued  his  march  through  the  Rue  Montorgueil.  This  was  a  fatal  error; 
for  before  ever  he  reached  the  Rue  Mandar  the  pavement  was  strewed 
with  dead,  and  when  he  had  to  enter  that  street,  which  was  stopped  up 
by  an  enormous  barricade,  it  was  a  horrible  butchery.  The  barricade, 
however,  was  passed,  but  the  next  day  many  corpses  of  Swiss  soldiers 
were  seen  stretched  on  the  stones  that  composed  it ;  and  that  of  one  of 
their  officers  lay  across  it,  a  dismal  monument  of  the  dauntlessness  and 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  people !  M.  de  Maiilardoz  continued  his 
route,  reached  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  passed  throucfh  it,  amidst  a 
hail  of  musketry,  down  to  the  Marche  des  Innocents.  There  he  form- 
ed a  junction  with  the  force  under  General  dainsonnas,  and  the  whole 
body  marched  away,  by  the  river  side,  to  take  up  their  position  on  the 
€luai  de  Tficole. 
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Ae  foT  the  troopa  ip  Uie  Hotel  de  Yille,  they  coniinued  lo  defend 
tbemselFes  agafn^t  a  constaEitiy  aug-menilng  muJitlude  of  assailanm. 
Posted  at  the  windows  of  the  build fng  they  kept  up  a  conslant  raking 
fin  on  all  the  surrounding  streets.  The  number  of  v^ktims  at  this  point 
WIS  considerable  at  lip,  in.«  that  is  to  say  at  the  hour  when  thi;  de* 
putie^,  assembled  for  ibe  second  lirne^  at  the  house  of  M .  Audry  da 
Ptiyraveau,  were  afTording  another  spectacle  of  their  indecision  and 
impoteace.  MM*  Laifitte,  Lafayette,  Mauguin,  Audry,  de  Laborde, 
ikirotix,  and  Chardel  diaplayed/at  this  meeting,  a  firmness  that  did 
tbem  honour;  but  M.  Sebastiani  was,  more  than  ever,  a  stickler  for  due 
order  of  law,  **  We  are  negotiating^,  Messieurs/'  said  he,  "Our 
functions  here  are  those  of  mediators,  and  we  do  not  even  possess  any 
lao^r  the  title  of  deputies/*  •*  We  are  conspirtng  as  the  people  con- 
ipires,  and  with  it/*  replied  M.  Matiguin,  with  warmth  ;  and  M*  Laf- 
fiue  repealed  the  same  threat  he  had  held  out  to  the  Due  de  Raguse, 
**  U  the  ordonnances  are  not  withdrawn,  1  will  throw  myself  body  and 
stibsUmee  into  the  moTrement/*  The  room  was  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  people  heard  all  that  passed,  through  the  windows,  which  M. 
Andry  de  Puyrareau  had  ordered  to  be  opened »  Ere  long  there  was 
one  utiantmous  shoui  of  indignatmn  against  M.  de  Sebastian i*  Se^e- 
ml  eooibatanis  rushed  into  the  courtyard,  and  reported  how  murderous 
bad  b«?en  the  conflictp  Upon  this  MM.  Lafayette,  Laffiue,  Audry  da 
Poyrareau,  and  de  Laborde,  stung  wkb  grief,  cried  out  that  the  depu- 
ties must  direct  the  efforts  of  the  people,  join  in  its  dangers*  and  adopt 
lis  staodard.  M»  Guizot  remained  silent  and  motionless,  M.  Mechin'g 
COOntenance  betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  and  embarrassment.  As  for 
M,  Sebastian t,  he  had  no  sooner  heard  mention  of  the  tricolour  flag, 
than,  rising  with  aigns  of  the  most  violent  anxiety,  he  declared  that  for 
himself  he  could  take  no  part  in  such  discussions,  and  that  there  was 
DO  national  flag  except  the  white  flag.  Then  turning  to  M,  Mechin, 
*•  Are  you  coming  T"  he  said,  and  they  both  went  out.  **  We  have  had 
«flOOgh  of  idle  talking/'  said  Audry  de  Puyraveau  ;  **  the  time  is  come 
10  tet.  Let  us  show  ourselves  to  the  people,  and  in  arms/*  Lafayette 
demftnded  that  a  post  should  be  assigned  him,  declaring  that  he  was 
fisidy  to  go  to  it  that  instant*  Once  more  the  deputies  sepamted,  with- 
001  having  come  to  any  conclusion,  after  appointing  to  meet  again  at 
iix  <i*cloclt  in  the  morning  at  M.  Laf!ilte*s.  If  this  sitting  served  for 
■Ollltllg  else,  at  leaai  it  showed  what  those  men  were  made  of,  who 
wms  afteTWards  seen  figuring  among  the  Iriumphers* 

Some  lively  acclamations  greeted  Lafayette  as  he  left  the  house* 
Age  bad  enfeebled  his  body  without  chilling  his  heart*  Intoxicated, 
nortof^er.  with  popularity,  he  was  ready  to  sacriBce  his  life  ;  but  his 

ir  was  perpetually  counteracted  and  damped  by  the  persons  about 

In  that  night  of  the  %th-20th,  be  walked  about  for  a  while 

on  the  arm  of  M.  Carbonel,  and  followed  by  M,  Lasteyrie  and 

nc-JFtie,  his  ear  drinking  in  by  anticipation  the  shouts  that  would 

greet   him  as  he  passed  on  the  morrow,  and  inhaling  with 

Ifae  odour  of  revolt  difftised  throughout  the  city.     He  r*^achod 


ik 
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hi8  carnage,  and  was  just  stepping  into  it,  when  a  cititen  came  up  and 
said,  **  General,  I  am  going  to  the  Gour  des  Fontaines,  where  I  am  ex* 
pected  by  some  insurgents.  I  will  speak  to  them  in  your  name,  aad 
teli  them  that  the  national  guard  is  under  your  commana."  **  Are  yon 
mad,  sir  ?"  immediately  exclaimed  M.  de  Carbonel.  **  Do  yoa  want  lo 
have  the  general  shot  ?"  Such  were  the  influences  that  beset  Lafajretia 
in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  in  which  it  was  plainly  incumbent  on  bim  to 
venture  his  head  upon  the  issue.  Here  was  a  palpable  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  that  the  potency  of  well-known  names,  however  great  it 
be,  is  not  always  sufficient;  and  certainly  among  the  combatants  of 
July,  more  than  one  was  fully  aware  that  everything  is  permitted  to 
the  daring  of  new  men  in  times  of  popular  commotion.  For  instance, 
whilst  in  one  part  of  Paris,  the  warmest  friends  of  Lafayette  were  afraid 
of  allowing  his  great  name  to  be  compromised,  the  following  charae* 
teristic  scene  was  taking  place  at  another  point.  At  the  very  samo 
hour,  two  citizens,  MM.  Higonnet  and  Degoussee  were  walking  in  the 
then  deserted  Place  des  Petits  P^res,  when  a  stranger  accosted  them 
and  said,  **  The  fight  begins  again  to-morrow.  I  am  a  military  man. 
Do  you  want  a  general?"*-'* A  general ?*'  replied  M.  Degouss^. 
**  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  one  on-hand  in  times  of  revolution,  is  the 
help  of  a  tailor.*'  And  M.  Higonnet  added,  **  You  want  to  be  a  go* 
neral  ?  Very  well ;  put  on  a  uniform,  and  away  with  yoa  to  where 
they  are  fighting.*'  The  stranger's  name  was  Dubourg ;  he  thought  the 
advice  good ;  acted  upon  it,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  and  was  the 
next  day  king  of  Paris  for  a  time. 

Silence  had  settled  on  the  city  with  the  coming  on  of  night.  What 
a  day  did  it  close  upon  !  Pans  had  never  seen  any  more  terrible  even 
during  the  savage  feuds  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons.  Now 
for  what  had  all  this  blood  been  shed?  J^ve  la  Chartt!  had  been 
shouted,  but  the  cry  had  terrified  within  the  walls  of  their  dwellings 
both  the  deputies  and  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  power  was 
founded  on  the  charter.  Vive  la  Chartt!  had  been  shouted ;  but  who 
were  the  combatants?  They  were  some  young  bourgeois,  men  of  heart 
and  resolution,  who  saw  in  the  charter  only  despotism  ingeniously  dis- 
guised; they  were  proletaries  to  whom  the  charter  was  unknown,  and 
who,  had  they  known,  would  have  execrated  it ;  lastly,  and  above  ailt 
they  were  the  boys  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  a  harebrained  and  valiant 
race,  heroic  from  recklessness,  greedy  of  amusements,  and,  therefore, 
martial,  for  as  much  as  battles  are  a  sort  of  sport.  And  as  if  to  put  the 
climax  to  this  huge  and  awful  derision,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
royal  troops,  the  Due  de  Raguse,  condemned  the  ordinances,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  poured  his  volleys  upon  the  people.  What 
of  that  ?  the  game  was  to  be  played  out  to  the  end,  for  human  folly  is 
not  so  quickly  exhausted.  So  then,  after  the  massacres  of  the  28th, 
barricades  were  busily  erected  in  anticipation  of  the  massacres  of  the 
29th :  and  in  that  sleepless  night  how  many  mothers  sat  waiting  for  a 
son  who  never  returned  ! 

The  troops,  meanwhile,  had  fallen  back  from  all  points  on  the  Tuile« 
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tW«,  Those  thai  occupied  the  Hotel  de  ViJle,  haWng  but  forty  cartridgea 
li>ft Hi  midnight,  determined  at  last  to  retreat.  They  sallied  fortb^  car- 
rying their  dead  or  wounded  com  fades «  and  marched  in  doubt  and 
apprehenajont  with  ears  bent  to  catch  the  least  sounds  and  seeming  lo 
autpect  fresh  assailants  behind  every  barricade.  But  they  en  count  ered 
BO  enemtea :  nil  they  mat  on  their  way  w^tb  the  dead  they  stntnUed 
m  the  diu-k. 


^%T  da^ 


CHAPTER  V, 


It  daybreak  on  the  29lh,  some  vigilant  bourgeois  left  the  house  of 
M.  Baade  lo  explore  the  city ;  it  was  silent,  deserted,  and  showed  bloody 
traces  of  the  preceding  day^s  events.  On  arriving  ai  the  Place  de 
Gftve,  where  atiLl  lay  some  corpses,  they  were  struck  with  the  death- 
Itke  <^uiel  prevailing  there.  They  then  agreed  to  go  severally  into  the 
i^anOQi  quaners  of  the  capital,  aiid  everywhere  to  propagate  the  false 
reporit  iHai  an  immense  assemblage  had  collected  in  from  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  Louvre, 

Tbi  workingmen  of  the  faubourgs  were  already  preparing  to  renew 
the  fighi;  hut  a  certain  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  tormented  with 
thoaghta  of  a  different  kind*  M.  Baude,  followed  by  a  numerous  band, 
with  which  he  had  visited  several  barracks  and  sounded  the  6delity  of 
Uie  aoldiery«  found  a  company  of  national  guards  drawn  up  in  line  of 
liaiUe  in  the  Place  Roy  ale.  He  harangued  them  warmly,  told  them 
tbai  the  troops  were  everywhere  surrendering  up  their  arms,  and  endea- 
Tonred  to  hurry  them  with  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  They  obstinately 
refuaed  to  follow  ;  they  had  armed,  they  said,  solely  to  save  their  houses 
^m  pillage. 

^H)uriog  this  time  a  citizen,  named  Gklle,  was  making  hts  way  through 
^fe  line  of  sentinels  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  nnknown  individual,  to  whom  the  soldiers  opened  a  passage.  Being 
tairoduced  to  the  Due  de  Raguse,  "  Monsieur  le  marechaU"  he  ex- 
ciarmcd,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "your  troops  are  firing 
from  some  balconies  in  the  Hue  St*  Hon  ore  on  ino^ensive  citizens  I  can 
you  not  put  m  stop  to  such  atrociliea  I" — "  You  insult  me, sir,  in  regard- 
ing me  as  the  author  of  such  orders,"  replied  the  duke-  "  I  have  just 
given  injunctions  lo  the  troops  to  fire  only  in  self-defence.  This  is 
tboui  to  be  made  known  to  Paris  by  a  proclamation/* — *'  How  I"  re- 
i»i*d  M*  Galle;  **  for  two  days,  monsieur  le  marechalni  you  have  been 
Ipiug  op  a  6fe  upon  the  people,  and  the  municipal  authority  has  not 
ahown  itself  r* — "  True*"  ^id  the  marshal,  dashing  his  hand 
(ioat  bia  forehead  with  the  gesture  of  despair  ;  **  it  is  true  T'  Then 
iiiig  hie  tecretary,  **  Let  the  mayors  of  Paris  be  summoned  to  attend 
m  wttbio  an  hourf'^ — ••Within  an  hour,  monsieur!  But  who 
iiws  what  will  happen  within  that  hour!  Perhaps  you  will  not  be 
ejiistenct^  nor  two  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  nor  the  king,  nor  I 
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who  address  you.  What  must  be  done,  monsieur  le  marechal?  allow 
me  to  tell  you :  set  out  instantly ;  stop  the  fusillades  that  you  hear  Crom 
this  place  ;  tm  to  St.  Cloud,  and  tell  the  king  that  we  have  torn  up  the 
pavement  of  our  streets ;  that  the  roofs  of  our  houses  are  piled  with 
stones;  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  should  not  take 
Paris;  and  that  many  persons  who  understand  the  art  of  war,  myself  to 
begin  with,  are  about  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  popolatiooi 
if  immense  concessions  are  not  made." 

The  duke  replied,  despondingly,that  the  king  knew  all ;  but  that  be 
would,  perhaps,  listen  to  a  deputation,  provided  it  were  a  deputation  of 
the  bourffeoisie.* 

Immediately  after  this  interview,  the  Due  de  Raffuse  gave  orders  to 
the  mayors  to  assemble.  Four  of  them  responded  to  the  eummoos. 
The  proclamation,  of  which  the  marshal  had  spoken,  was  printed ;  and 
some  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  commissioned  to  distribute  copies 
among  the  people. 

The  royal  troops  were  now  far  removed  from  the  populous  quarten, 
all  access  to  which  was  barred  them  by  the  innumerable  barricades  thit 
had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  night.  They  now  occupied  only 
the  cordon  extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Champs  Elys^es.  Troops 
of  the  line  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  in  the 
Place  Vendome.  The  guards  covered  the  Carrousel,  the  Pkce  Louis 
XV.,  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine,  and  the  inner  court  of  the  Palais 
Royal ;  several  posts  had  been  established  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6 ;  two 
Swiss  battalions  defended  the  Louvre ;  and  the  muzzles  of  the  cannons 
were  everywhere  pointed  in  the  direction  by  which  the  multitude  could 
arrive. 

The  Swiss  appeared  restless;  but  a  very  diflferent  feeling  prevailed 
among  the  rest  of  the  troops.  Exhausted  with  hunger,  worn  down 
with  fatigue,  sons  after  all  of  the  people,  in  whose  minds  the  shame  of 
defeat  was  combated  by  the  horror  of  victory,  they  stood  leaning  feebly 
on  their  weapons,  with  drooping  hearts  and  leaden  looks.  Thoss 
houses,  behind  every  window  of  which  they  were  assured  of  an  enemy; 
those  streets,  deserted  and  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  through  which  they 
had  been  led,  and  where  lav  so  many  of  their  comrades  slain  by  invish 
ble  assailants ;  those  high  barricades ;  the  silence  of  that  vast  city,  in 
which  there  reigned  neither  tumult  nor  repose;  those  shrill  and  desul- 
tory cries  of"  Vive  la  Charter  the  wild  appeal  to  a  system  of  law  of 
which  the  majority  were  ignorant;  all  this  disconcerted  the  stoutest 
hearts,  and  the  officera  themselves  vacillated  in  utter  confusion  of  soul. 

The  people,  master  in  its  own  domain,  was  quitting  the  faubourgs  in 
bands,  and  advancing  along  the  boulevards  in  dense  columns. 

A  whimsical  scene  was  passing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  heart 
of  Paris.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o*clock,  a  man  of  middle  height  and 
energetic  countenance,  marched  through  the  Marche  des  Innocents, 
dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  and  followed  by  a  great  number  of  armed 

*  Evideace  of  M.  Galle  at  the  trial  of  the  miniatert,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
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It  was  from  M-  Efairsie  Damoulin,  editor  of  the  Cousfiftition- 
rtf/^that  this  man  had  r^ceivti'd  hie  unifofm,  purchasi^d  m  an  old-clothes 
shop:  and  the  epaujeltea  he  wore  had  been  given  him  by  the  actor 
PrrleU  ihey  oune  from  lli«  property  room  of  the  Opera  Comique. 
•*Wbftl  geuernl  13  that?*'  was  asked  on  all  hands;  and  when  those 
ftboiii  him  replied  "  li  is  General  Duboure,"  live  k  Gemrai  ihibourg! 
iJlOiited  the  people,  who  had  never  before  heard  the  name.  But  all 
hail  iheti  an  immense  need  of  being  commanded* 

The  procession  took  its  way  to  the  HGtel  de  Ville,  where  the  g-eneml 
iBtlalied  himself.  Borne  minutes  afterwards  the  tricoloar  6ag  had 
e€Sa<'d  to  float  over  the  h« tiding^.  A  man  entered  the  room  where  M* 
Duboorg  waa  seated,  ond  where  lereral  yoiinc'  men,  rangfud  round  a 
table»  were  busy  writing.  *' General,  the  upholsterer  is  here,  Whai 
colour  if  the  flag  to  be?**^ — "  We  must  have  a  black  flag,  and  France 
will  retain  that  colour  till  she  has  reconquered  her  freedom/* 

Mi  Biiude  appeared  in  bis  turn  at  ihe  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  enjoy  the 
priri leges  otfc red  lo  the  daring.  He  constituted  himself  secretary  to  ati 
idefti  concernment,  and  sent  otit  proclamations,  M*  Franfjue*  an  avocat» 
received  oniers  lo  hasten  to  the  house  of  M,  Seguier,  first  president  of 
the  Coiif  Royale,  arrest  him  and  bring  him  by  force  to  the  Hoiel  do 

fe.     These  people  wished  to  place  the  insurrection  under  the  ap- 
\m  patronage  of  the  judicial  authorities.     Thus  the  two  men  who 
chosen  to  bo  the  goTernment  for  some  hours,  were  the  govern  menu 
They  were  obeyed* 

M\  Baude  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  took  some  measures  of  ur- 
gent eipediency.  He  made  M,  de  Vil leneuve  take  an  account  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  was  found  to  contain  a  little  more 
tium  fire  miUions  of  francs.  He  sent  for  the  syndics  of  the  bakers,  who 
him  that  the  siGck  of  bread  stuff  in  Paris  was  enough  for  & 
b'«  supply  ;  and  he  sent  word  to  the  syndics  of  the  butchers  that 
eatib  shonld  be  admitted  into  the  capital  hi^e  of  loll  while  the  crisis 
lasted*  Lastly t  he  caused  committees  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  the 
twHire  arrondissements  of  Paris  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  correspond 
gU>  the  Hotrl  de  Ville. 

^BThilsl  busied  with  the  cares  of  this  authority  so  boldly  usurped,  M» 
^Hde  reci*ived  the  visit  of  M.  Claprote,  an  attache  of  the  Prussian 
^PlM9f .  That  gentleman  informed  him  thai  the  attitude  of  the  Parisian 
^^lalioo  during  those  astonishing  days,  bad  struck  ali  the  mi'mbers  of 
ibe  diplomalic  body  not  only  with  amazement  but  with  admiration;  thai 
tbetr  deapftiebea  expressed  this  twofold  sentiment,  and  were  of  a  nature 
•>i«Bdc!r  probabb  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  monarchical  Europe 
iad  rtvoliationary  France. 

A  abort  time  afiier  this,  some  workmen  came  with  loud  shouts,  bring- 
iag  in  a  niaii  they  had  arrested  at  the  barriers,  and  who  was  found  to 
\m  tbe  better  of  a  despatch,  carefully  sealed.     This  individual  waa 

SMlioiied,  and  proved  to  t>e  a  Swedish  officer  whom  Count  r*oewen- 
loM  tba  miiiidter  of  Sweden  ami  Norway,  had  sent  off  in  the  night 
«Ul  ft  mpan  10  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  of  the  events  that  had  just 
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occurred.  M.  Baude  sent  back  the  officer  and  his  despatch  anbroken  to 
Count  Lowenhielm.  The  Swedish  minister,  touched  by  such  eoartesji 
hastened  to  write  his  acknowledgments  to  M.  Baude;  but  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  did,  and  which  he  could  not  have  done  without  impmdendj 
breaking  through  the  reserve  enjoined  him.  For  some  politieiaiu  sus- 
pected Bemadotte  of  having  long  cherished  amlntious  hopes ;  thcj  be- 
lieved that  fortune,  b^  taking  him  from  a  camp  to  set  him  on  •  thiune^ 
had  puflTed  up  his  mmd  to  the  decree  of  inspiring  him  with  dreams  of 
the  crown  of  France.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  was  an  event  of  which 
he  might  endeavour  to  take  advantage.  Did  he  entertain  the  thought? 
We  cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  events  were  destined  to  march  with  mon 
rapid  strides  than  his  desires. 

There  were  two  militanr  governments  in  Paris ;  which  of  the  two 
was  to  remain  possessor  of  the  supreme  authority  ?  All  hope  of  con- 
ciliation was  now  chimerical.  Orders  to  cease  firing  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  several  posts,  but  it  never  reached  them.  The  qaarlMv 
masters  of  the  companies  posted  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  had  hem 
commanded  to  copy  the  marshal's  proclamation,  and  had  actually  done 
so,  some  writing  on  their  knees,  others  on  drum-heads;  but  the  fusil- 
lade was  kept  up,  notwithstanding,  in  front  of  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre  and  elsewhere,  with  great  vivacity.  A  month  and  a  halTo  pay 
was  assigned  to  every  soldier,  and  the  distribution,  which  was  facilitalad 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  treasury,  was  instantly  mode  in  the  Place  dn  Car- 
rousel. An  eight-pounder  was  pointed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de 
Rohan.  Lastly,  the  soldiers  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guards,  posted 
in  the  houses  adjoining  the  Palais  Royal,  made  all  ready  to  repel  the 
attack;  for  the  mass  of  the  assailants  was  swelling;  the  bodinff  hum 
of  the  city  was  spreadin|r  wider  and  wider,  and  the  barricades  m  the 
Rue  Richelieu,  approachmg  the  position  of  the  soldiers  with  surprisuig 
rapidity,  were  becoming  trenches  of  attack. 

The  boldness  of  the  royalist  leaders  was  not  commensurate,  either 
with  the  threatening  character  of  the  measures  taken  by  them,  or  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  The  Due  de  Raguse  formally  refusod 
to  authorize  the  artillery-men  to  discharge  the  cannon  pknted  in  tho 
Rue  de  Rohan ;  and  a  young  officer  of  the  6th  guards  having  applied 
to  him  for  permission  to  discharge  some  cannon-shots  against  the  Ctnai 
Yoltaire,  «*Sir,**  said  the  marshal,  passionately,  *'do  you  want  to  make 
the  city  a  heap  of  ruins  T' 

As  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  the  peers  of  France,  they  wers 
onl^  occupied,  at  this  moment,  in  lamenting;  over  their  compromised 
position,  their  property  flung  to  the  ravenmg  populace,  their  heads, 
perhaps,  threatened!  The  people  was  let  Icxwe;  how  was  it  to  be 
checked?  and  they  outdid  each  other  in  cursing  M.  de  Poli^pnic.  POi- 
sessors  of  a  fortune  made  up  of  the  wrecks  of  four  revolutions;  foito- 
nate  for  fifleen  years  in  a  country  whose  calamities  were  typified  in 
their  prosperity,  they  had  adhered  to  absolute  monarchy  from  cakuk- 
tioo,  not  from  conviction.    For  this  very  reason,  they  had  been  abb 
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ta  exercise  a  foreihought  of  which  M,  de  Poltflfnac  was  incapable,  be* 

tie  Iw  w^s  d IS inte rested,  like  all  faoaiics,  and  hottest  and  micew  in 
yifidnesi. 
We  forelotd  all  ihis/'  said  ihese  greftt  personages  to  eocfi  other; 
«  wild  beasi  should  have  beeD  lallud,  and  they  have  irriiated  him^ 
re  we  air*  ou  ihe  brink  of  a  faihomless  pit,  and  why  I  Because  our 
B  coynseb  have  been  rejected ;  because  the  CDUrt»  swayed  by  the 
1  sscendancy  of  a  nmdmao,  has  not  been  able  to  moderate  ihe  move* 
iitecit  ©f  the  counier*revolntion*  What  is  to  become  of  us  I  Who 
JEiiows  but  thai  ihe  re]>eaJ  of  the  ordinances  would  be  su^Icient  to  quiet 
\kM  p«&pl«<  f     That  would  be  the  ftaving  of  u:^/' 

"'  !  Spmonvdie,  the  grand  referendary  of  ihe  court  of  p<*ers,set  out, 

p,  from  the  Luxembourg  to  head<quarters,  accompanied  by  M- 

l*Argout.  They  found  the  Dticde  Ra^use  in  perturbaiion  and  despair- 
Wb^o  he  saw  ihem  come  in,  the  mars^hal  went  into  ihe  adjoining  roorai 
where  th^  ministers  were  assembled,  and  immediately  relumed  with 
M*  de  Pohgnac*  M*  de  Semonviile  heaprr-d  bitter  and  violent  reproaches 
on  the  prince,  who  replied  calmly,  and  withdrew*  Furious  at  a  resist- « 
ince  which  left  them  exposed  n&ked  to  danger,  the  two  monarchical 
negotialors  proposed  to  the  marshal  that  he  should  arrest  ministers  who 
bad  been  goihy  of  risking,  for  the  king's  sake,  the  fortunes  of  the 
itrvmnti  of  royaiiy,  M.  de  Glandevez  otlered  his  sword;  the  Due  de 
Eagiltt  be*iiated;  M.  de  Peyronnet  reapppared;  and,  as  a  last  effort, 
MM* -die  Semonviile  and  D'Argout  set  off  for  St.  Cloud, 

Rust  as  their  carriage  was  entering  ihe  main  alley  of  ihe  garden  of 
Tuiieries,  a  man  sprang  before  the  horses'  heads,  poiniing,  with 
band,  to  3t,  Cloud,  and  with  the  other,  to  a  carriage  following  that 
he  two  negotiators.     It  was    M»  de  Folignac's,  and  the  man  who, 
with  ibts  mute  eloi^juence,  urged  M,  de  Semonviile  to  make  ha^^te,  was 

«of  tho«e  be  had  a  moment  before  wished  to  arrest,  M.  de  Peyron- 
ie 
^n  alarming  intelligence,  recently  received,  had  caused  aconstema- 
tioo   in   that  chateau  of  Bt.  Cloud  whither  the  ministers  were  bound; 
had   arrived   there,  very  early  in   the  morning,  that  the  town  of 
lilies  was  in   open  insurrection.     The  vicinity  of  the   town  gave 
event  a  formidable  character.     A  few  hours  more,  perhaps,  and 
revolt  would  besiege  royalty  in  iia  very  palace.     No  time  was  to 
ill  displaying  vigour.     Two  companies  of  gardea-du-corps  were 

-■•'.-T  (he  vuotmsRi  otihe  Due  de  Raguse  nor  tiint  ofM*  de  Sumonvilfa 
lit  hilt  been  iUpj^^Qicd,  to  tll1^  dcpfirtiift  of  tlie  fnkiiitcrt  for  Si.. 
thR  vvty  aiiiip]^  rciMoti,  thnt  they  miidt*  non*?,.  Imv^ing  no  tJiH^'  lo  do 
inttn  of  ihe  inmiiiltffv  warn  ucciBioncd  Gym  leUer  IfoinChArlet  X.,inrQnn- 
<  jj;t  It  wa«  hit  iiiteiUKm  to  aiicfTibIc  hit  counciJ  on  tlie  foJIowmg^rooriimg, 
■•  «  B^titig  f0i  tflc  ill  Hie  4:uurUy3Lnl  of  the  Tuileri^i  Urug  befufe  the  arriviil 
*  in  lie. 

>  nfM,  dr  SfimoiiviHe  hetbre  the  Cbftn*b*r  of  Peeri  waa  only  ii»eefie 

iii'  Lhe  CibbiRt.     1  poiiiivelv  disavoiv  Hm  gru^ler  piLrt  of 

<u  wlitch  he  maki&t  m^  fi^ureaa  qQ  ndtor ;  butcTetyone 

th  ii  ^^1'  "^1    '>i*'  ^fiimnviUa  ii  ilwajH  lodrt*!!  up  ■amethtBg  (br  the  ■tuge.^'' 
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then  in  the  courtjrard  of  the  chateau  ;  they  might  be  marched  against 
Versailles;  but  there  was  no  captain  of  the  guards  at  hand,  to  lead  the 
adventurous  expedition.  On  the  other  hand,  to  put  under  the  orden 
of  some  general  of  the  empire,  a  corps  which  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
noblesse  thought  themselves  alone  worthy  to  command,  were  a  very 
rude  infraction  of  court  privileges.  Such  a  derogation  from  etiquette 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  X.,  a  matter  of  almost  as  much  importance 
as  the  loss  of  a  battle.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  matters  invinci- 
bly force  themselves  back  to  their  natural  level,  and  when  logic  prevaib 
over  the  petty  arrangements  of  human  vanity.  General  Vincent  offered 
to  take  the  command  of  the  guards,  and  to  offer  was,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  prescribe.  His  services  were  accepted  by  the  dauphin; 
Charles  X.  smothered  his  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  general  set  out  for 
Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  two  companies  of  gardes-du-corps,  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  hundred  gendarmes.  When  he  came  to  the 
last  turn  of  the  road,  he  halted  his  men,  and  advancing  alone  to  the 
gate,  he  sent  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  authorities  of  the  town. 
The  secretary-general  and  the  mayor  soon  came  to  him,  followed  by  a 
numerous  detachmt* nt  of  national  guards.  The  group  appeared  very 
animated,  and  what  was  remarkable  enough,  the  cry  that  issued  from 
every  mouih  was.  To  the  Commune!  To  the  Commune!  the  revolu- 
tionary cry  of  the  r2th  century.  General  Vincent,  who  had  been 
knocked  off  his  horse,  in  this  same  place,  when  fighting  against  the 
Cossacks  in  1814,  displayed  great  firmness  combined  with  prudence; 
and  a  calmer  temper  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  a  column  of  men 
of  the  people,  armed  with  guns  or  pistols,  and  with  their  arms  bare, 
rushed  into  the  road.  The  shouting  was  then  renewed  ;  the  agitation 
became  tremendous,  and  General  Vincent  returned  to  his  men.  Bat 
hardly  had  he  rejoined  them,  when  ihe  gendarmes  quitted  the  service, 
and  went  over  to  the  people,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  gardes-da- 
corps  back  to  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud. 

While  these  things  were  goingon,  the  ministers  arrived  in  the  chateau. 
M.  de  Polignac's  carriage  drove  up  almost  at  the  same  moment  as  M.de 
Semonville's.  The  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  had  opened  her  window 
at  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  waved  a  friendly  salute  to  M.  de  Polignac 
alone.  Shortly  afterwards  the  grand  referendary,  who  had  gone  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  was  summoned  to  the  king; 
and  as  he  entered  the  apartment,  he  met  M.  de  Polignac,  who  said  to 
him,  putting  his  hand  to  his  neck,  "You  come  to  demand  my  head? 
No  matter.   I  have  told  the  king  you  were  here:  have  the  first  word." 

M.  de  Somonville  expected  to  find  the  king  in  great  agitation,  and  he 
was  struck  by  the  calmness  of  his  countenance  and  the  gravity  of  his 
demeanour.  Charles  X.  listened  with  an  incredulous  air  to  the  news 
that  was  brought  him,  and  even  sought  to  re-assure  M.  de  Semonville 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  by  M.  de  Vitrolles.  He  said  that  every 
measure  was  taken  to  smother  the  insurrection;  that  he  reliedion  the 
soldiers;  that  the  revolt  would  wear  itself  out,  because  the  people  had 
no  leaders,  and  the  order  to  shoot  the  instigators  had  been  executed. 
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M-  de  Semonville  did  all  in  his  power  to  undeceive  the  king,  but  in 
wn,  **WeH  ihen^aire/'  he  exclaimed,  at  kat»**I  must  tell  you  all: 
if  the  ordinances  are  not  recalled  within  an  hour,  no  more  king,  no  more 
royalty,*' — ^**  Perhaps  you  will  grant  ine  two  hoyrs/'  replied  the  king, 
with  o^ended  pnde;  and  he  waa  retiring,  when  M.  de  Semonville  fall- 

fan  his  knees,  seized  his  clothes,  and  as  the  kingconlinyed  to  retreat, 
drugged  himself  along  the  floor  in  a  piteous  manner!     '*The  dau- 
ne  1  think  of  the  dauphine,  sireT'  he  exclaimed.     Charles  X,  was 
iflected,  but  he  remained  firm  in  his  resolution. 

The  ministers,  however,  held  a  council  together;  M,  de  Vitrolleshad 

abo  am  red  in  St*  Cloud*  bringing  with  him  the  strip  of  paper  on  which 

Doctor  Thibuult  hud  on  the  preceding  day  inscribed  these  two  nameSt 

Jl^nown  to  most  of  the  combatants,  IVIortemarl  and  Gerard, 

^Bk  change  of  ministers  was  under  discussion  at  St.  Cloud;  at  Paris 

^By  were  no  longer  fighting  for  anything  but  the  overthrow  of  royalty, 

^■The  struggle  had  recommenced  at  several  points.     Pupils  of  the 

VcDle  Polytechnique  went  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  knocking 

at  the  door  of  every  lodging- house,  and  calling  out  ** Students,  turn 

omT*     A  gathering  had  been   formed  in  the  Place  de  TOdeon:  arms 

were  wanted,  and  aFoice  cried  out,  "To  the  barracks  in  the  Rue  Tour- 

nour*    A  moment  after,  and  the  barracks  were  taken;  the  gendarmes 

fled ;  and  the  first  that  rushed  in  threw  out  to  the  eager  crowd  sabres* 

imail  swords,  cartridge-boxes,  muskets,  and  carbines.     Each  pupil  of 

the  ficole  Polytechnique,  as  he  received  a  weapon,  cried  out,  **  Who 

wili  fellow  me  V*  and  immediately  groups  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  work- 

meii  ranged  themselves   behind  him  ;  the  drums  beat,  and  the  march 

b^gmo,     One  of  these  detachments  hurried  ofT  to  take  the  post  of  the 

Pbce  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin  from  the  Swiss;  another  went  to  seize  a 

powder  magfl^tne   near  the  Jardin   desPlantes;  a  third,  consisting  of 

from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  marched  against  a 

depot  of  the  garde  royale,  in  the  place  de  TEstrapade*     The  soldiers 

■ppeared  at  the  windows  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands.     People 

oaUed  out  to  them  ^*  Do  not  fire,  no  harm  will  be  done  to  you ;"  the 

GQltmui  rontinued  to  advance;  a  young  man  named  Hostel,  taking  ad- 

mOMge  of  this  moment  of  hesilati'on,  climbed  hastily  up  to  the  window, 

ifid  Mid  some  words  to  the  officer,  which  were  not  overheard;  when 

ir^itiinrly  the  latter  took  oiT  his  coat  and  put  it  on  the  young  man,  whom 

ned  \n  his  arms.     The  post  was  evacuated,  and  the  arms  were 

i'lj  to  the  people. 

n*'fir*y  similar  scene  look  place  at  the  Prison  de  Montaigne, a  few 

tn  fn»m  the  Pantheon,    The  commandant  of  the  post  bad  drawn  up 

Ifmt'n  in  order  of  battle  in  the  street.     Maes,  a  brewer  of  the  Fau- 

rg  Bt,  Marceao,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  street  followed  by  a  hun* 

workmrn,  atid  ready  lo  fire,  when  M<  Charras  came  running  up, 

l>rd  tn  his  uniform.     He  spokt?  a  few  words  warm  from  the  heart; 

uor^  was  necessary;  the  officer  lowered  his  sword,  and  the  soldier* 

n*  nnt  to  fire*  on  their  brt'thren. 

ll  ihts  moment  the  Place  de  TOdeon  was  covered  with  armed  men* 
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In  a  wine  shop,  at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  opens  on  the  middle 
of  the  square,  a  great  number  of  students  and  workmen  were  makieg 
cartridges  under  the  direction  of  some  old  soldiers.  At  first  there  wu 
a  want  of  paper;  but  upon  the  people  shouting  out  for  a  supply,  enor- 
mous heaps  were  thrown  down  from  all  the  windows  of  the  square. 
Balls  were  brought  every  moment  from  an  extemporaneous  foundry  set 
up  in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice,  where  tin  and  lead  were  cast.  Close  10 
the  portico  of  the  Odoon,  there  was  a  cart  containing  two  barrels  of 
powder,  the  heads  of  which  had  been  knocked  in:  they  came  from  tiie 
magazine  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Two  pupils  of  the  £cole  Poly- 
technique,  MM.  Liedot  and  Millctte,  continued  uninterruptedly  baling 
out  the  powder  with  their  hats. 

During  the  distribution  of  the  powder,  which  was  accomplished  with 
heroic  recklessness,  M.  Lothon  was  named  by  acclamation  seneral-in- 
chief  of  the  little  army,  but  an  unknown  individual  having  claimed  the 
post  as  an  old  soldier,  M.  Lothon  cheerfully  ceded  the  authority  to  him. 
The  stranger  put  on  a  red  sash;  the  drum  beat  the  ban,  and  the  whole 
colurTHi  was  in  motion.     It  consisted  of  a  thousand  men. 

Thirty  or  forty  men  detached  themselves  under  the  command  of  M. 
Lothon,  and  look  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  They  crossed  the 
Seine  and  proceeded  by  the  Rue  St.  Thomas-du-Louvre  towards  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal.  There  they  were  met  by  a  very  brisk  fire, 
and  retreated.  M.  Lothon,  to  rally  his  men,  advanced  alone  into  the 
square,  but  he  had  not  gone  twenty  steps,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in 
the  head,  and  streiched  him  lifeless.  He  was  not  picked  up  for  a  long 
time  after;  his  cocked  hat  was  riddled  with  balls. 

M.  Baduel,  another  pupil  of  the  school,  was  leading  a  detachment  of 
five-and-iwenty  or  thirty  men  to  the  Tuileries,  when  he  was  brought 
down  by  a  grape-shot  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

The  main  body,  from  which  these  two  detachments  had  gone  off, 
marched  to  the  Caserne  de  Babylone,  occupied  by  the  Swiss.  As  it 
approached  the  barracks,  it  separated  into  three  divisions.  One  of  theso 
posted  itself  in  the  street  fronting  the  barracks;  the  second  went  to  the 
entrance-gale,  by  a  street  nearly  perpendicular  to  it;  the  third  advanced 
upon  the  rear  of  the  building,  through  an  alley  then  flanked  in  a  great 
measure  by  gard«'n  wolls.  This  third  colonnade,  which  was  com- 
manded by  M.  C hurras,  had  no  sooner  entered  the  alley  than  a  brisk 
fusillade  opened  upon  it  frotn  an  unfinished  house  on  its  right.  Three 
men  fell;  five  drummers  who  were  beating  the  charge  fled;  a  work- 
man, in  bringing  down  his  weapon,  killed  the  man  who  marched  before 
him;  the  column  became  disorderly,  and  the  ranks  fell  back  precipi- 
tately on  each  other.  M.  Charras  rushed  forward,  with  his  hat  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  followed  by  a  man  of  the  people  named  Besnard, 
enthusiastically  waving  the  iricoloured  flag.  The  Swiss  redoubled 
their  fire;  fortunately,  some  Parisian  sharpshooters  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  began,  in  their  turn,  to  fire 
on  the  Swiss  with  such  success,  that  the  latter  abandoning  the  unfin- 
ished house,  made  their  way  back  to  the  barracks  through  the  gardens 
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Charras^  Cantrez  (anolber  ptiptl  of  ihe  Ecole  PolyiechnSque)  and  Bes- 
iMrd  mdvnneed  nfrum,  follovvrd  by  some  workmen,  and  sooti  afier  by  I 
wtiiole  mass,     Sharpiiliooterfi  posted  ibemsejves  in  the  gardens  and  oH 
(he  roof  of  a  hotise  adjotninjiy  I  he  barracks,  wtiicli  were  ihus  siirrotindedl 
Oil  all  aides.     The  Swiss  had  placed  maUresses  against  all  ihe  windowsjtl 
\      ai)d  inade  a  d^&perate  defence.     The  assaiianis,  on  their  pari,  almost  1 
ill  working  men.sitsUuiied  the  fire  iiriih  assionishit^g  intrepid iiy,     Thre«j 
j      pupils  of  the  school  fought  ai  iheir  head,  MM.  Vanneau,  Lacroix,  an4| 
L^i'Ouvrier,     7*he  first  received  a  ball  in  the  forehead  ihal  kilUd  bitii  on 
■■he  upot;  the  two  others  were  severely  wounded,     M.  Alphonse  Mout2, 
^^atudent*  recerv^ed  a  ball  through  the  thigh,  and  died  fi^^e  days  after- 
|HNfdd,     M*  Barbier,  a  profes<sor  of  mathematics,  was  shot  in  tht;  left 
r"imi.     Others  fell  whose  names  have  remained  in  obscurity;  these  were 
of  the  people! 

The  attack  had  been  going  on  for  three-quarters  of  an   hour,  wheal 
tboiight  occurred  to  one  of  the  as^tiibntJ^  to  heap  straw  before  ihftl 
of  the  barmcks;  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  Swijfis  lied  through  th^ 
irdfns.     Some  of  them  would  neilhiT  run  away  nor  surrender;  I  hey 
pre  krlled^     Among  ihem  was  Major  Dulay.     I'he  drums  beat  the 
ill;  ihe  column  formed  again  in  thx.^  Hue  de  S^^vrea,  and  marched  to 
T«ilerie8» 
But  the  royal  palace  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  people, 
W  IjOuvre,  which  had  been  constituted  a  fortress,  was  taken.     This 
traorditiary  event  was  thus  accomplished, 

I  A  great  mass  of  assailantSi  issuiogf  from  all  the  narrow  streets  ad- 

inmg  the  church  of  St,  Germain  rAusterrois,  had  advanced  towards 

l^iuvre,  which  some  young  men  in  a  freak  of  poetic  extravagance 

riked  of  capturing,  with  a  band  of  music  at  their  head*     The 

r posted  on  the  colonnade,  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  which  was 

Busly  returned  by  the  Parisians, 

le  Doc  de  Raguse  was,  during  the  time,  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 

all  ready  for  a  last  and  desperaU*  engagement.     Intelligence 

fought  him  that  the  soldiers  in  ihe  Tlace  Vendorae  were  in  com- 

nfcalion  with  the  people;  that  they  were  wavering  in  their  alle- 

and  that  a  defection  was  to  be  apprehended.     The  marshal 

jiately  resolved  to  withdraw  the  two  regiments  from  coniaci  with 

^ople,  to  march  them  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  the  l^uilerje?, 

ici  replace  them  w^hh  the  Swiss*  who  had  neither  brothers  nor  rela- 

&aa  among  the  people*  whom  it  was   intended  to  cannonade.     Calling 

Hs  aid-de-campi  M,  de  Gutse,  he  said  to  him,  ** Hasten  to  M*  de  Salis; 

send  me  one  of  ihe  two  battalions  under  hfs  command;  one  is 

for  the  defence  of  the  Louvre.'* 

bpfJ  this  order  reached  M,  de  Batis,  there  were  Swiss  In  the  court- 

I  of  ihe  palace,  and  in  the  colonnades ;  those  in  the  latter  position 

alone  exposed  to  the  fire.     M,  de  Salis,  wishing  to  send  fresh 

1 10  act  against  the  people,  resolved  to  send  ihe  duke  the  battalion 

aetually  engaged,  and  to  supply  its   place  with  that  which 

yi*t  fought.     But,  wkh  strange  inadvertency!  instead  of  first 
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calling  up  into  the  Louvre  the  battalion  that  was  in  the  coaityard,  he 
began  by  marching  away  that  which  occupied  the  colonnade.  The 
people  perceived  that  the  6re  of  the  Swiss  was  silenced;  they  saw  no 
enemies  before  them.  A  bold  lad  had  already  climbed  up  by  a  spoat, 
and  planted  a  tricolour  flag  on  the  Louvre.  Some  of  the  assailants 
entered  by  a  wicket  which  had  heen  left  open,  got  into  the  abandoned 
halls,  ran  to  the  windows  and  fired  on  the  Swiss.  Amazement  and 
alarm  seized  the  intrepid  mercenaries,  the  fearful  and  bloody  traditioa 
of  the  10th  of  August  rushed  upon  their  minds,  and  they  tamed  ab- 
ruptly and  fled  with  all  speed  across  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  During 
this  time  the  people  fired  pistols  into  the  locks,  broke  open  the  doon 
with  axes,  and  poured  in  floods  all  over  the  Louvre,  whilst  another 
portion  of  the  assailants  pursued  the  fugitives.  The  Due  de  Raguse, 
his  face  burning  with  rage  and  shame,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  soldiers ; 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  them  back  to  the  Tuileries,  but  the 
disorder  was  immense.  M.  de  Guise,  who  had  his  sabre  in  his  hand, 
lost  it  in  this  horrible  rout,  and  only  found  it  again,  a  long  way  off, 
hanging  from  the  curb  of  a  gendarme*s  horse.  Musket-shots  followed 
thick  upon  each  other,  the  men  of  the  people  were  coming  up  flushed 
and  wild  with  success.  The  Swiss  reached  the  Pavilion  de  THorloge, 
passed  it  in  disorder,  and  scattered  over  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  panic  spread  to  the  troops  posted  there,  and  from  these  it  was 
communicated  to  those  stationed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Some  of 
these  routed  soldiers  tore  off  their  epaulettes  in  their  confusion,  others 
hastily  threw  away  their  uniforms.  Some  officers,  borne  away  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  flood,  broke  their  swords  in  despair.  In  an 
instant  the  rout  was  become  general,  and  the  king*s  army  was  in  full 
retreat  through  the  Champs  Elysees. 

At  the  moment  when  the  troops  were  thus  hurrying  along  the  line 
extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Arc-de-l'Etoile,  a  window  was  gently 
opened  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  Saint-Florentin. 
*•  Good  God!  what  are  you  doing,  M.  Keyser?"  cried  a  broken  and 
aged  voice  from  the  further  end  of  a  sumptuous  apartment.  ••You 
will  have  the  hotel  pillaged!'* — "Never  fear,"  replied  M.  Keyser; 
"the  troops  are  in  full  retreat;  but  the  people  are  intent  only  on  pu^ 
suing  them.'* — "  Indeed  !*'  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  stepping  up  to 
the  clock,  "Note  it  down,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "that  on  the 
29th  of  July,  \>i:M),  at  five  minutes  past  noon,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  over  France."  This  was  rather  prematurely 
tolling  the  knell  of  the  ancient  monarchy  ;  but  to  predict  great  misfo^ 
tunes,  in  order  to  betray  them  afterwards,  was  the  vanity  of  that  faith- 
less soul. 

Whilst  the  multitude  that  had  captured  the  Louvre  was  hurrying 
through  the  long  gallery  of  the  museum  towards  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  MM.  Thomas,  Bastide,  Guinard,  Joubert,  and  Granja  were 
entering  it  by  the  wicl<t>t  of  the  Pont  Royal.  In  a  moment  the  royal 
dwelling  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  Parisians,  and  a  tricolour  flag  was 
planted  by  Thomas  and  Joubert  on  the  top  of  the  building.     A  com* 
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batant  opened  one  of  the  gates  of  the  garden  for  General  Bertrand»  andJ 
the  companion  of  ihe  emperor's  exife  entered,  with  tears  in  his  eyea, 
into  the  place  where  he  had  not  set  foot  since  1815, 

The  people  broke  statues  of  kln^s  in  the  palace  halls  ;  portrfltta  of 
princes  were  torn  with  the  points  of  pikes  or  bayonets,  and  workmen 
carried  home,  as  the  sole  trophy  of  their  victory,  some  strips  of  painted 
canvass.     Id    the  hall  of  the   marshals   the  victors  discharged    theirJ 
pieces  at  some  portraits  that  awakened  recollections  of  perfidy  i  bull 
many  a  head  was  uncovered  before  the  portrait  of  iVIacdonald,  whoiuf 
ihe  fallinjT  fortunes  of  his  benefactor  had  found  faithful  in  1814. 
great  number  of  working  men  had  installed  themselves  in  the  hall  ofi 
the  throne,  each  of  them  sat  on  the  throne  in  his  turni  and  then  ihej 
placed  a  dead  man  upon  it. 

This  act  of  taking  possession  presented ,  for  several  hourst  an  incon* 
ceivable  mixture  of  heroism  and  heedlessness,  of  buffoonery  and  gran- 
ur.     Men  of  the   humble  classes  were  seen  pulling-  on.  over  their 
y  fhirts,  flowered  gowns  that  had  pressed  the  slim  waists  of  prln- 
cesse»«  and  they  stalked  about  in  this  odd  accoutremer^t,  thus  making  tj 
^^ilke  of  their  own  victory,  between  their  penury  of  the  past  day  and 
^Hlieir  penury  of  the  morrow* 

^H^  But  the  rumour  having  spread  that  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries  %ver© 

^Hpen  to  every  body,  men  of  various  conditions  flocked  thlthen     Many 

^TObb^ries  evincing  a  cultivated  taste  were  committed  in  this  medley 

concourse.     The  articles  which  disappeared,  and  which  have  not  been  I 

^nrcDvered,  were    generally   rare   books,  sumptuous   editions,  elegant  I 

^^tippers,  a  mi^hitude  of  charming  trifles,  all  sorts  of  things  calculated  ta] 

^lempi  ihe  cupidity  of  the  refined  and  fastidious.     With  these  excep*j 

liOQS  Jittle  mischief  was  done*     The  rich  man  went  up  to  the  poor  maa  I 

and  said  !o  him,  **My  friend,  you  have  a  gun,  keep  guard  over  these] 

splendid  cases. "^ — **  Very  well,"  replied  the  poor  man.  and  he  would] 

have  suffered  death  rather  than  have  failed  to  fulfil  the  order.    A  young  j 

man  had  got  possession  of  a  royal   hat,  ornamented  in  a  very  costly! 

manner  ;  some  of  the  people  saw  him  and  stopped  him.     **  Where  ar«] 

oti  goinir  with  ihatr     No  stealing  here  V* — "It  is  only  a  token  I  ami 

king  with  me/* — ^*  All  well  and  good  ;  but  in  that  case  the  value  ofj 

article   is  of  no  consecjuence/*     So  saying,   they  look   the   hat,T 

pled  it  under  their  feet,  and  returned  it  to  the  young  man.     Thai 

opfp    therefore  kept  perfect  watch  over  themselves.     A  work  man  J 

ed  M tiller,  had  been  appointed  chief  guardian  of  valuables  by  M,T 

Cnilleux.  the  conservator  of  the   museum:  he   fulfilled    his   dutiea) 

ly,  laboriously,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life.     Some  days  afterwards^! 

hen  order  was  restored,  a  workman,  named  Muller,  presented  himself  I 

M.  de  Cailleux«  imploring  some  aaaistance.     He  was  without  work^ 

d  ftarvintr. 

During  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Seine  were  carrying  along  books, 

itments,  and  hangings,  thrown  into  it  from  the  sack  of  the  archbishop- 

and  a  body  of  m^^n.  among  whom  pompiers  made  part,  were  re- 

itn^  m  triumph  from  the  Caserne  de  Babybne,  waving  the  red  coata 
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of  the  yanquished  Swiss  on  the  points  of  bayonets.  The  people  had 
broken  forcibly  into  the  artillery  museum;  so  that  in  this  insunrectioD of 
the  nineteenth  century  figured  the  casque  of  Godefroy  de  BouilloD»the 
matchlock  arquebuse  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  lance  of  Francis  I. 

The  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  full  of  troops;  the  house  of  a 
clothier,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
on  the  opposite  side,  were  occupied  by  two  companies  of  the  (ith  guards, 
under  Captains  de  Conchy  and  Moete.  After  several  attacks  gtdkntlj 
sustained,  these  two  officers  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  former  liaving 
been  wounded  by  a  ball,  was  carried  to  the  guardhouse,  where  the  in- 
surgents, furious  at  the  loss  of  their  comrades,  talked  of  shooting  him; 
a  combatant,  named  Bazin,  saved  him.  During  this  time,  one  of  the 
people  who  had  made  his  way  into  the  courtyard  of  the  pal ais,  entered 
into  a  parley  with  the  officer,  and  the  court  was  evacuated. 

The  Due  deRaguse  had  forgotten,  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat,  a  com- 
pany of  the  ^d  guards  in  the  Rue  de  Rohan.  The  soldiers  posted  in 
the  house  of  a  hat  manufacturer,  a  few  paces  from  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais,  fired  from  all  the  windows  on  some  men  who,  under  cover  of  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  or  of  the  angles  of  the  streets,  kept  np  this  hoc 
contest  with  unflinching  vigour.  Two  young  men  were  fighting  side 
by  side:  one  of  them  was  mortally  wounded;  the  other  who  was  load- 
ing his  gun  continued  his  employment,  saying  in  a  low  stifled  voice  to 
his  comrades,  *'lf  I  am  killed,  you  will  pick  this  poor  fellow  up,  will 
you  not?     He  is  my  brother!" 

The  house  was  carried  after  a  murderous  conflict:  Captain  Menuisier 
was  flung  out  of  a  window  on  the  third  story  ;  several  of  the  soldien 
were  slaughtered,  and  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  the  Place  de  k 
Bourse.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the  revolution,  and 
it  was  the  last. 

The  resistance  hod  been  obstinate;  it  provoked  acts  of  vengeance, 
A  soldier  had  hidden  himself  in  a  press;  he  was  discovered  there  by  a 
manufacturer  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  ran  him  through  with 
a  bayonet. 

But  if  victory  showed  itself  implacable  in  some,  in  most  it  was  mag- 
nanimous and  humane.  An  oflicer,  named  Rivaulx,  having  made  Jus 
escape  over  the  housetops,  hud  slipped  into  the  alloy  of  a  neighbouring 
house,  whence  he  had  entered  the  shop  of  a  milkman,  which  was  empty 
at  the  moment.  A  penthouse  that  had  been  thrown  down  served  him 
for  a  place  of  concealment.  Suddenly  voices  were  heard  in  the  dark 
alley,  and  the  shop-door  was  opened.  "He  is  in  this  house,"  said  the 
armed  men  who  had  rushed  in;  and  they  accompanied  these  words 
with  the  most  frightful  throats.  The  officer  heard  all  from  his  place  of 
concealment;  every  word  sounded  to  him  like  a  sentence  of  death, and 
he  was  terrified  at  the  noise  of  his  own  breathing.  There  were  some 
pieces  of  packing-paper  about  him;  his  breath  stirred  them,  and  this 
was  enough  to  betray  his  hiding-place.  A  man's  foot  trod  lightly  on 
his  arm,  and  he  thought  himself  lost;  he  was  saved.  *' What  good  are 
we  doing  here?"  cried  the  man  who  had  discovered  him,  roughly* 
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••Lei  Uff  go  seflTch  the  house.**  He  left  the  place,  hurrying  his  com- 
psnions  wiih  him,  and  relumed  a  moment  afterwords  in  search  of  the 
officer  who  owed  him  his  life*  and  who  escaped  by  meana  of  a  disguise- 
Lieiittfuant  Goyon,  after  hiiviog  coiiraf»^eoiisly  defended  himst  If  from 
story  to  story,  was  shut  up  in  a  room  vviih  some  of  his  soldiers*  Dmfh 
io  ihe  &fflrtr!  was  shouted  on  ail  hands  by  ihe  incensed  crowd  of  nssail- 
aota,  •*Here  I  am!"  he  cried,  immediately  opening  ihe  door.  Struck 
by  maoy  hands  at  once*  he  fell  wiih  his  face  bathed  in  b!ood;  but  two 
of  the  ioMurg'ents  sprang  towards  him,  toolt  him  tip  in  their  arms  and 
carried  him  away  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Another  officer,  named 
Ferrari  d,  hnd  a  more  unhappy  fate:  be  fell  mortal  I  y  wounded  ;  but  il 
was  oiie  of  the  insurgents  who  waited  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  re- 
ceived his  laiii  breath,  and  undertook  to  execute  his  dying  wishes.  The 
liiatory  of  revolutions  is  full  of  similar  traits:  they  prove  that  great  crises, 
by  over-exciting  the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  magnify  human  nature 
iQ  bH  its  dimensions. 

l*wo  hours  after  this,  Doctor  Delaberge,  one  of  the  corol»aiants  of  the 
Louvre,  was  reluming  home,  when  he  met,  in  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Ca* 
ptictnes,  a  man  he  could  scarcely  recognise,  so  pale  and  haggard  were 
Ikia  features.  M-  Casimir  Perier  rushed  to  him  and  entreated  him  to 
»ve  some  gendarmes  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  who  were  beset  by  a  frantic  multiiude  shouting  for  their 
blood*  Doctor  Delaberge  went  into  ihe  buildings  followed  by  some  re- 
loJuie  m'^n,  and  fotind  eighteen  gendarmes  in  the  pantry,  who  had 
fthpped  ofT their  uniforms,  and  were  expecting  to  be  massacred.  He 
mikd^  them  put  on  plain  clothes;  and  whilst  he  stood  at  the  front  door 
hmogtiing  the  people  and  keeping  them  in  play,  ihe  poor  fetlowa 
ncapTMtl  by  the  door  opening  on  the  Piace  des  Capvicines, 

About  the  same  lime, two  large  chests  covered  with  gray  cbth  arrived 
OQ  tbr  Plwce  de  la  Bourse,  M.  Charles  Teste,  who  then  had  the  com- 
tMnd  of  the  Bourse,  had  ihem  opened:  they  contained  the  silver  plate 
of  the  cbiitenu,  and  the  most  valoable  ornaments  of  the  c  ha  pel  Those 
wtko  escorted  and  protected  these  rich  articles,  had  on  their  persons 
aothing  but  b!ood*stained  rags. 

The  con!ijct  seemed  ended,  but  still  the  city  had  not  got  rid  of  all  ita 
be^.  From  the  Place  Vendorne,  in  w  hich  there  were  two  regimenlt 
irfthr  \\n^,  the  garde  royale  extended  as  far  as  the  Madeleine  along  the 
y^'  Mnix  and  the  Boulevard  des  Capuciues.     But  an  incurable 

!■  iient  had  seized  the  troops.     Some  soldiers  had  seen,  from 

I!  I  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the  rout  of  the  fugitives  from  the 

i'  ■  .:*:  capture  of  which  was  no  longer  unknown  in  the  ranks, 

pttcction  was  momentarily  t  o  be  a  p  p  re  h  en  d  e  d .  Ge  n  e  ra  I  W  a  1 1 ,  obse  r v* 
%  M»  Billiafd,  rcnJe  up  to  him  and  said,  "Monsieur,  do  you  know 
Ciiiroir  Perier  f  li  is  important  ihat  he  should  be  informed,  ivithout 
My^  that  ihe  king  desires  to  speak  with  htm.**  M.  Billiard  hurried 
lC#Ca8imir  Pdrier,  but  he  was  not  at  home, 

The  tiewa  of  a  truce  concluded  bet  ween  him  and  ChoHes  X*  spread 
r^|itdiy,     Ufiknovrn  agents  carried  it  about  among  the  various  group. 
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and  strenuously  exhorted  the  people  to  Jay  down  their  arms.  Other 
citizens,  on  the  contrary,  conjured  them  to  distrust  these  harangues, 
and  not  to  quit  the  field  of  battle  till  the  victory  was  aecared.  Such, 
in  particular,  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  people  near  the  Roe 
de  la  Chaussee-d'Antin  by  MM.  Berard  and  Dupin  aine.  The  ardonr 
of  the  latter  was  extreme,  and  singularly  at  variance  with  the  attitude 
he  had  maintained  up  to  that  time:  whether  it  was  that  the  spectacle 
of  the  victorious  Parisians  had  6red  his  imagination,  or  that  he  wished 
to  gain  forgiveness  for  having  doubted  of  the  people^s  success  by  the 
loudness  and  vehemence  with  which  he  partook  in  it.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  belligerent  suggestions  prevailed,  and  indignation  was  the  feeliog 
entertained  towards  those  who  talked  of  accommodation  in  the  midrt 
of  the  victims  of  royal  obstinacy.  A  white  handkerchief,  waved  by  t 
man  who  rode  on  horseback  along  the  boulevard,  exasperated  the  mal- 
titude  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  commandant  Roux,  and  M.  Durand, 
advocates  for  the  pacification  of  Paris,  were  quickly  surrounded  by  a 
furious  crowd  shouting  out  for  their  death.  They  were  saved  through 
the  interposition  of  MM.  Gerard  and  Berard,  who  took  them  away  to 
M.  Laffitte's,  under  pretence  of  having  them  tried  there. 

During  this  time  a  column  of  insurgents  was  entering  the  Roe  de 
la  Paix  by  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin.  It  was  preceded  by  a  brave 
citizen,  M.  Froussard,  who  came  running  up  with  his  musket  slang 
over  his  shoulder,  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  After  threatening  Gene- 
ral Wall,  he  delivered  a  soldier-like  address  to  the  troops,  conjuring 
them  to  remember  their  origin,  and  that  their  enemies  in  this  warfare 
were  their  brethren.  Several  of  the  people,  taking  advantage  of  the 
hesitation  of  the  soldiers,  had  gradually  approached  the  ranks,  and  a 
thousand  energetic  or  touching  appeals  were  uttered  by  the  excited 
multitude.  The  force  of  persuasion  and  sympathy  soon  became  irre- 
sistible, and  the  soldiers  all  along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  turned  up  the 
butts  of  their  muskets  in  the  air.  Casimir  Perier,  who  was  then  at  the 
house  of  M.  Noel,  his  notary,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and 
the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Auguslin,  saw  this  movement  of  the  guards 
from  a  window ;  he  hastened  down  into  the  street  and  declared  his 
name,  and  amidst  the  cries  that  hailed  his  presence,  a  captain  broke 
his  sword. 

Casimir  Perier  now  clearly  perceived  which  side  of  fortune's  balance 
decided!}'  preponderated,  and  he  made  all  speed  to  M.  Laffitte's.  The 
moment  he  entered,  M.  Auguste  Billiard  went  up  to  him  and  said,  **! 
am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  Charles  X.  desires  to  confer  with 
you."  Casimir  Perier  returned  a  haughty  refusal  to  this  proposal. 
His  soul  was  already  pledged  to  the  winning  cause. 

Many  persons  of  note  were  at  this  moment  assembled  at  M.  Laffitte's. 
A  great  noise  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel :  it  was  a  sergeant, 
named  Richemont,  who  demanded  admission,  and  when  the  servants 
objected  to  allow  a  soldier  to  pass  into  rooms  where  such  grave  matters 
were  in  debate,  Richemont  drew  his  sword,  and  taking  it  by  the  blade, 
oifered  the  hilt  to  the  servants,  still  urging  his  request.     At  last  he  was 
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in.  He  came  to  announce  that  the  53d  of  the  Hne  was  ready 
the  people,  and  thai  the  body  of  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
lonel  and  the  majors,  had  deputed  him  to  convey  the  inteliigence 
leral  Gerard*  Ai  the  recjuest  of  the  general,  Colonel  Heym^s 
put  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Place  Veti- 
wiih  Sergeani  Richemont.  On  the  way  they  met  M,  Latliiie*s 
t,  who  waa  assembling  some  national  guards^  and  he  joined 
They  made  their  way  through  the  tines  to  the  colonel;  iheir 
)i  words  were  passed  from  man  to  man  through  the  ranks ;  the 
p  applanded;  the  colonel,  who  resisted  at  first,  was  finally  over- 
The  soldiers  stipulated  only  that  they  should  retain  tlieir  artns 
tetr  colours,  a  niilitary  punciiHo  which  could  not  be  dented  them, 
m  reginienl  marched  to  the  Hotel  Laffitte  with  the  drunis  beating 

i  courtyard  of  the  hotel  was  soon  swarming  with  aoldtera  :  five 
s  entered  the  grand  saloon,  M.  Laffitie,  who  was  reclining  on  a 
ig  hurt  his  foot,  received  them  with  kindness  and  dignity. 
"  he  said  to  ihem,  ''•keep  your  arms,  but  vow  not  to  use 
igetnsi  the  people/'  The  officers  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
t!  oath.  **No  oaths,  Messieura,"  said  Laffitte  with  emotion; 
htfe  dishonoured  them  ;  the  word  of  brave  men  is  enough/' 
words  were  rapturously  applauded,  and  every  one  was  giving 
urse  to  the  stronpr  emotions  of  the  day,  when  suddenly  a  volley 
keiry  was  heard*  What  language  could  depict  the  turn  tilt  that 
forth  in  the  rooms  ?  The  royal  guards  were  assuredly  vie- 
e  enemy  would  be  on  the  spot  forthwith  ;-^and  every  on« 
his  heels:  the  passages  were  choked  up  with  people  struggling 
out;  and  several  persons,  M.  Mechin  among  others,  jumped  into 
irden  from  the  window*  of  the  ground-floor.  In  the  twinkling  of 
M-  LaJ^tte  wa?  deserted  by  all  those  that  had  surrounded  his 
ith  the  solitary  exception  of  his  nephew,  M*  Laroche-  His  wife 
nled :  as  for  himself,  as  calm  as  ever,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
1  this  ront  afforded  to  have  his  leg  dressed  by  his  nephew-  What 
po  tho  matter  after  all?  The  soldiers  of  the  (lih  had  fallowed 
loiple  of  their  comrades  of  the  5iJd,  and  going  over  to  the  cause 
people,  they  had  discharged  their  muskets  in  the  air  to  give 
l^ce  of  iheir  friendly  intentions* 

i,  this  sameHott'l  Laffitte,  the  theatre  of  siich  marvellons  alarms, 
and  by  to  be  decked  with  the  name  of  the  headquarters  of  the 


bttuJe  orer,  the  city,  so  long  motiank'ss  and  hidden,  suddenly 

alive  again,  and  everywhere  presi.*nted  an  imposing  and  ani* 

rc*pcfiTnse-     In  a  few  njomenis  a  countless  mass  had  spread  like 

he  streets,  squares, and  boulevards:  the  diimal  and  por- 

'  of  the  pr^-ceding  day,  interrupted  only  by  the  roar  of 

as  now  succeeded  by  the  din  of  Parisian  life  in  its  nnisjesi 

It  bow  came  it  that  the  capital  was  free  !     What  mysteriotis 

bad  made  Uoop«  so  bm^e,  m  wdl  dtseiphned,  gire  way  before 
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scattered  bands  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  workmen  and  boytt 
There  was  something  inexplicable  to  all  men  in  such  an  erent,  tnd 
astonishment  was  universal. 

The  first  moments  of  triumph  belonged  to  joy  and  brotherly  feelinr: 
an  enthusiasm  unparalleled  quickened  the  pulses  of  every  heart.  Toe 
man  of  fashion  familiarly  accosted  the  roan  of  the  people,  wlioae  htnl 
he  did  not  then  shrink  from  grasping.  Persons  who  had  neverieea 
each  other  before  embraced  like  old  friends.  The  shops  were  that  day 
thrown  open  to  the  poor.  In  many  places  wounded  men  passed  lij 
borne  on  litters,  and  every  one  saluted  them  with  afiection  and  respect 
Blended  together  in  one  common  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  all  cknei 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  old  grudges;  and  seeing  the  open-handed 
generosity  on  the  one  side,  and  the  reserve  and  modesty  on  the  other, 
one  would  have  thought  he  had  before  him  a  society  habituated  to  the 
brotherly  practice  of  having  ail  things  in  common.  This  lasted  some 
hours. 

That  evening  the  bourgeoisie  kept  armed  watch  for  the  preservatioa 
of  their  property.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity  had  abruptly  given  way 
among  the  prosperous*  to  a  distrust,  composed  in  part  of  fear  of  the  r^ 
turn  of  the  troops,  and  of  that  of  the  people  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
Vigilant  patrols  traversed  the  city  in  every  direction.  To  pass  withany 
freedom  from  one  place  to  another  it  was  necessary  to  be  furnished  with 
the  watchword.  A  great  number  of  arbitrary  arrests  were  made:  the 
bourgeois  in  uniform  disarmed  the  workmen  in  jackets,  and  even  the 
bourgeois  in  plain  clothes.  Two  of  the  combatants  of  the  preceding 
day,  M.  Dupont  and  Godefroi  Cavaignac,  were  arrested  in  this  way  at 
the  Croix  Rouge,  and  only  owed  it  to  their  determined  conduct  that 
they  were  left  in  possession  of  their  muskets. 

Previously  too,  on  the  2Sih,  national  guards  had  been  seen  acting  u 
sentinels  at  the  bank  conjointly  with  the  troops  of  the  line ;  and  whilst 
the  people  were  fighting,  M.  Dequevauvilliers  had  repaired  to  head- 
quarters to  obtain  the  watchword  from  the  Due  de  Raguse,  and  permifr 
sion  for  the  national  guard  to  act  freely  for  the  protection  of  property. 

Property,  therefore,  ran  not  the  least  risk  in  the  month  of  July:  it 
would  have  been  protected  by  the  providence  of  the  bourgeois,  evea 
had  it  not  been  so  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the  proletaries. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  this  disinterestedness  was  not  left  with* 
out  stimulus.  During  the  days  succeeding  the  victory  of  Paris,  the 
journals  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling  the  self-denial  of  the  poor; 
the  admiration  it  called  forth  was  loud  and  unanimous.  It  was  related 
that  a  workman  had  deposited  a  silver  gih  vase  at  the  prefecture  of 
police,  and  would  not  even  state  his  name;  that  another  had  found  a 
bag  containing  three  thousand  francs  under  the  wicket  of  the  Louvre, 
and  had  immediately  carried  it  to  the  Commune.  A  phrase  uttered  by 
an  unfortunate  artizan  was  greatly  admired,  *' Equality  before  the  law 
is  all  very  well ;  but  equality  of  fortune  is  an  impossibility."  Lastly 
there  was  no  end  of  magnifying  the  good  conduct  displayed  by  the 
people  in  shooting  robbers  taken  in  the  fact,  and  the  number  of  these 
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populiir  execottons  was  designedly  e^raprgenitpd.     A  man  having  been 
iffecied    for   purbintng  a  piece  of   plate    of   very   Fmall    value^  was 
itflggrd  away  undt*r  an  arcli  of  ihe  Font  d'Arcole.    The  wretched  man 
bufst  into  tcaW,  and  cried  otit,  **  What  •  death  for  such  a  liitJe  thing!  It 
was  puYrriy  that  lempitfd  me*     Mercy!     I  have  a  family-     Let  me,  ni , 
least,  embrace  my  wife  and  child rt*n  for  the  last  time.     Is  there  never! 
a  man  nmonc  ycju  ihal  has   autlered   ihe  par>ga  of  honsrfr  ?     Mercy  I 
mercy  T'      He  was  made  to  kneel  down,  and   was  shot  dead,     There 
nothing  spontaneous  in  this  savag^e  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  j 
!e  H Uo  executed  it;  the  order  iot  the  murder  emanated  from  tlie' 
I  de  Vdle, 

NeTertheless,  all  that  was  said  of  the  disinterestedness  of  ibe  people 
wan  true;  and  ihere  was  no  reason  just  then  for  being  chary  of  encou- 
nir^ftietii  10  the  virtues  of  which  there  was  immediate  need* 

At  the  close  of  the  day  M,  Charraa  conducted  to  the  Hotel  de  Villar  | 
t  pmny  of  those  who  had  fought  at  the  Caserne  de  Baby  lone-  He  found^ 
Geneml  Lufayetle  very  com po^ed  j  and  having  asked  him  what  should^  ] 
be  done  with  the  two  hundred  volunteers  who  were  waiting  below  in  the  , 
FiKee  de  Greve,  he  was  answered*  "Letihem  return  peaceably  to  their  ^ 
hoiaes;  they  must  have  need  of  repose/'     M.  Charras  observed  to  the 
grfi«*nil  thai  many  of  those  brave  fellows  would  find  no  bread  at  home 
on  ibeir  return,    "*  Well,  then,  let  them  have  five  francs  per  man."  said 
the  gentraL     The  olT**r  was  made  known  to  the  workmen,     If'e  don^t 
fiit&i  Jot  monft/*  was  the  cry  ihat  burst  ^simultaneously   from   every^ 
HMHitlt.     Tli«  least  poor  among  these  men  had  not  ten  francs*  worth  ow 
kta  bftck. 

Whtlat  the  fusillade  was  ceasing-  in  Paris,  and  they  were  digging  in 
fronl  of  ibe  Loavie  two  large  pits*  which  were  hallowed  by  a  priest,  and' 
eannou nted  with  a  cross  bearing  these  words,  7o  (he  Frenchmefi  mhar 
iHed  for  /iberit;,  ihcsse  who  were  assenjbled  ai  the  Hotel  Lafhtte  werr  i 
busy  founding  a  new  dynasty, 

; '        '  a  series  of  intrigues,  frivolous  in  appearance,  but  which' 

ic  and  were  decisive. 

All  ih^    iiioneyed  men  whom   the  sense  of  danger  bud  collected  in' 
^h/w*  <^tjmptuou3  saloons,  were  disturbed  and    thoughtfuL     Already. 
I   upon  iheir  maniiiona  as  given  up  to  plunder;  and  struck- J 
hi  the  people  had  displayed,  they  counted  linle  on  its  great-; 

M.  LafTittc's  plan  was  determined.     Going  up  to  M,  Oudart,  he  said, 
V  I  requested  you  to  go  to  Neuilly,     The  prince's  reply  to 

-it ion  I  sent  him  W3S^  /  thank  i/ (??/,*     Have  the  goodness  to 

winm  la  hifn.     l^i  him  take  his  choice  between  a  passport  and  a 

«t>wiT,     If  I  si3cceed  L  will  not  charge  him  banker*s  commission :  if  f 

&ii  he  witl  dim  vow  my  proceedings,'' 

ti  _.      Hockrd  from  all  parts  to  Laffitte's!  the  apartments,  ihe  court* 

the  gardt^ns  were  crowded  with  gnuui.f  sff*/*ewr*,  capjlaliita,' 

•  TJii*  form  of  rep]/  ii  avpure  in  fVeneh.— IVaiwk/or- 
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men  of  the  law,  and  national  guards.  Inquisitive  spectators  posted 
tbemse1\'e8  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  A  huge  buzzing  ross 
from  this  incessantly-renewed  swarm  of  persons  animated  by  ▼arioos 
passions.  Some  cartridges  having  been  brought  into  the  coartyard 
occasioned  a  violent  uproar ;  for  the  men  of  the  people  scrambled  for 
them,  there  being  yet  more  shots  to  fire.  M.  Degoussee  entered,  hold- 
ing a  paper  in  his  hand.  That  intrepid  citizen  had  gone  at  daybreak 
to  oflTer  General  Pajoi  the  command  of  the  national  guards.  In  revoln* 
tions,  authority  belongs  to  him  who  lays  hold  on  it.  Bat  the  general 
having  replied  that  an  authorization  from  the  deputies  seemed  to  him 
to  be  necessary,  M.  Degoussee  hastened  to  the  Due  de  Choiseursv 
where  he  met  M.  Dupin,  and  the  latter  wrote,  **  The  deputies  assembled 
in  Paris  authorize  General  Pajol  to  take  the  command  of  the  Parisian 
militia." — "Parisian  militia!"  exclaimed  M.  Degoussee,  ^  why  that 
word  ?" — '*  Because  the  national  guard  has  been  legally  dissolved,"  i^ 
plied  M.  Dupin,  who  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  head  in  this  revolatioD. 
That  same  morning,  in  that  same  hotel  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  he  had 
said,  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  royal  army,  and  in  presence  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Pannat,  **  The  royal  troops  are  gaining  the  day  on  all 
jioints,  and,  mafoi,  it  is  very  fortunate  that  it  is  so." 

The  deputies  assembled  at  LafHtte*s,  signed  the  written  authorization 
presented  to  them  by  M.  Degoussee ;  but  they  did  so  with  trouble  and 
dismay.  To  give  the  armed  people  a  chief  who  was  not  a  depatVf 
was  to  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  legal  authority  an  authority  purely 
insurrectional.  Just  as  M.  Degoussee  was  quitting  the  room,  M* 
Baillot,  a  deputy  of  Melun,  hurried  up  to  him,  and  asked  to  see  the 
authorization,  as  if  to  look  it  over,  and  he  did  not  give  back  the  paper 
till  he  had  furtively  torn  off  the  signatures.  This  was  the  style  in 
which  the  bourgeoisie  prepared  itself  for  the  management  of  public 
affliirs. 

Meanwhile,  the  throng  was  increasing  :  a  man  of  the  people  brought 
news  that  the  Louvre  was  taken  ;  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived.  Audry  de 
Puyraveau  had  gone  to  him  very  early  in  the  morning  to  urge  him  lo 
take  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  was  received  by  M.  Carbonnel, 
who  said  to  him,  "  But  do  you  know,  you  are  about  to  make  the  general 
incur  great  risks  ?"  To  which  Audry  warmly  replied,  **  And  [,  too, 
sir,  have  1  not  been  running  great  risks  these  two  days  ?"  On  his  way 
to  Laffitte's,  Audry  de  Puyraveau  found  a  great  concourse  of  the  people 
in  the  Rue  D'Artois,  and  M.  Mignet  crying  out  to  them,  *•  Make  your 
minds  easy,  my  friends;  this  evening  you  will  have  the  Due  d*OrleaQS 
for  king." 

Those  who  were  met  at  Laffitte's  had  not  all  arrived  as  yet  at  so 
de6nite  a  plan,  but  they  all  heartily  invoked  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  government ;  some  that  the  revolution  might  find  a  pilot ;  others, 
and  these  were  the  majority,  that  it  might  be  rigorously  watched  and 
kept  in  check.  Already,  too,  the  necessity  of  a  directing  power  had 
been  proclaimed  in  the  streets  by  the  combatants  themselves.  Several 
citizens  had  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  house  of  Grarnier  Pag^s,  in 
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ttie  Rue  Snitite  Avoye;  and  there  it  had  been  determined  that  Geneml 
Li fiiy e tie.  Gene rnl  Gerard,  atid  ihe  Due  de  Choiseul,  should  be  invited 
td  take  the  pyblrc  force  into  their  honds.  At  the  fame  time,  by  a  sin^ 
falar  coincider*ce,  MM.  Cherles  Teale  and  Tachereau  were  creating  in* 
the  offices  of  the  iXutwnui  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  MM, 
Liifnyc'ite,  Gemrd,  nnd  Labbi^y  de  PompicTes.  Upon  the  ad  vtce  of  the 
port  Bemngtr,  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  subsiituled  for 
tliai  of  the  latter;  and  a  proclamauon,  which  the  Conatitutionnd  wa^ 
erroneousiiy  indaced  to  pubhish,  spread  throu|Gj^h  Paris  the  grand  new* 
*f  a  government  which  existed  only  in  ihe  rainda  of  some  courageouft; 
fbrjjprs,  who  cotinLed  on  success  for  acc]uiuaL 

Pri*senily  nothing  was  done  in  ilie  capital  but  by  viriueof  this  ima^* 
nary  power:  the  most  intelligent  city  in  the  world  was  governed  by, 
ft  word* 

Met)  who  had  recei^r^d  their  warrant  from  themselves  alone,  installed 

tbenuieivet  in  th^  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  representatives  of  the  pro  visional 

^onrerciment ;  and  in  that  capacity  th*^y  parodied  the  majesty  of  com* 

mand,  stgned  orders,  distributed  employmenis,  and  conferred  dignities, 

Qtt%X  m«s  the  number  of  those  who,  on  the  faith  of  some  college  rerai* 

MiMllCeSt  dreamed  then  of  playinp-  the  part  of  Sylla ;  and  side  by  sid©. 

With  young  men  of  thouj^htful  courage,  and  disinterested  in  ibeir  daring, 

were  seen  ambitious  scramblers,  whose  hardihood  was  mere  ignoranca 

of  obstacles,  or  the  delirium  of  vanity.     Their  reign  was  short,  becaase 

iboee  who  would  dare  greatly  must  be  able  to  do  greatly;   but  it  wa^i 

nsal*  and  gave  occasion  to  scenes  of  unexampled  buflbonery-     Gentle- 

meii  imrcelted  out  the  administration  of  France  between  them  by  private 

contract  in  the  Salle  St,  Jean,  where  applicants  for  office  were  arriving 

erery  moment  to  bow  before  the  omnipotence  of  the  rulers  of  the  place. 

There  M.  Dumouiin*  held  sway  by  virtue  of  his  cocked  hat  and  feathers 

tod  hia   hrilliant   uniform.     He  iiad  promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of 

OOntn&nd&nt  of  the  Hotel  de  V^ille,  and  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of  that 

(MMt  Up  to  a  certain  points     M,  Alexandre  de  Laborde  had  put  in  hia^| 

climi  for  a  pJace  in  the  vjctofVf  and  the  commandant  of  the  hotel,  wit 

ftiiniirahle  cootness,  named  him  Prefect  of  the  Seine  by  beat  of  drum* 

M.  de  VltintahveU  vcho  had  been  absent  from  l*aris  during  the  conflict, 

cjm*^  lf\  his  turn  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  make  known  his  expectations! 

Wi  it  was  to  Mi.  Biiwde  he  addressed  himself.     He  asked  for  ihedirec* 

H,T6hip  of  ihe  bndg»*s  and  roads,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  if  M. 

linie   bnd    reserved  this  for  himself,  he  would  cheerfully  forego  hia 

I     I       M*  Baude  replied  hke  a  man  who  dtd  not  think  himself  em-v 

!  ■   '  r,  d  either  to  give  or  lo  take.     Thus  ihrs  strange  revolution  exhi* 

'     L  TO  the  space  of  a  few  days,  afi  ihe  various  aspects  of  humanity^ 

1'  ruorn  and  meanaef*,  manly  passions  and  childish  vanities,  grandeur 

M  wfrMchrdncss,  that  is  to  s^ay  the  whole  man. 

Danng  ihii  time  a  deputaiion,  of  vvhtch  the  two  brothers  Garnier^ 
^p%  made  p]in«  entrrt*d  the  Hotel  LafBue,  with  an  offer  of   ihe 
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government  to  Generals  Lafayette  and  Gerard.  The  latter  replied 
evasively  ;  the  former  met  the  proposal  wiih  boyish  ardour.  He 
merely  asked  permission  to  communicate  it  to  his  colleagues;  and 
going  among  them,  he  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  am  strongly  solicited  to  uks 
the  command  of  Paris/'  But  L#afayetie  master  of  Paris  signified  the 
people  master  of  the  thoroughfares. 

M.  Benin  de  Vaux  was  present,  a  man  without  elevation  of  soul,  bat 
of  rare  penetration,  and  of  a  certain  reach  of  mind  for  evil.  Adroit  in 
managing  others  through  the  care  he  took  always  to  avoid  making  him- 
self prominent  or  conspicuous,  he  had  long  gathered  round  him,  through 
his  brother's  instrumentality,  several  superior  writers,  who  insensibly 
imbibed  his  notions,  and  submitted  to  his  sopremacy,the  more  because 
he  did  not  suffer  them  to  discern  it.  In  this  way  he  bad  created  in 
the  Journal  (lex  Ddbats^  a  power  with  which  every  successive  ffovem- 
ment  had  been  forced  to  make  terms.  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  had  no  po- 
litical passions :  the  egotism  of  his  opinions  was  cold  and  thoroughly 
calculated.  Too  intelligent  not  to  be  very  well  aware  that  a  change  io 
political  forms  may  after  all  amount  to  no  more  than  a  new  fashion  of 
protection  accorded  to  the  same  interests,  he  had  served  all  the  suc- 
cessive governments  one  after  the  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  true  to 
his  own  doctrines,  which  were  those  of  '89.  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  wu 
one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Admirable,  too,  was  his  knowledge  of  that  body.  He  knew  how 
great  was  its  strength,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  pushing  its  mu- 
ter passion,  the  love  of  property.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  to  stifle 
the  social  revolution  to  which  the  political  revolution  was  about  to  give 
birth,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken,  the  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  or,  in  other  words,  the  enrolment  of  proprietors  for  the 
defence  of  properly.  When  he  heard  Lafayette  talk  of  wielding  the 
authority  of  state,  he  began  to  play  the  enthusiast,  and  cried  out,  **If 
we  cannot  resuscitate  Bailly,  the  virtuous  mayor  of  17W9,  let  us  rejoice 
at  finding  again  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  national  guard."  This  wis 
an  adroit  way  of  recalling  to  Lafayette's  mind  one  of  those  recollec- 
tions that  are  dear  to  the  vanity  of  aged  men  :  besides,  Lafayette  bad 
no  very  commanding  range  of  vision. 

Lafayette  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  him,  and  set  out  for  the 
H6i»*l  de  Ville,  the  Tuileries  of  the  people  since  the  era  of  the  lOlhot 
August.  Every  one  pressed  forward  to  see  the  marquis,  who  was  be- 
loved of  the  people,  as  he  passed ;  they  helped  him  over  the  barriers; 
and  he,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  M.  Carbonnel  and  of  M.  Audryde 
Puyraveaii,  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheered  by  the  popular  acclama- 
tions, and  smiling  at  this  ovation,  which  brought  freshly  back  to  him 
the  impressions  of  his  young  days. 

In  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Marc  he  perceived  a  young  roan,  M.  £tienne 
Arago,  who  wore  a  tri-coloured  cockade  in  his  hat.  He  sent  word  to 
him  by  M.  Paques  to  take  it  off,  and  when  Arago  manifested  his  su^ 
prise,  "Not  yet,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  waving  his  hand.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens,  however,  already  wore  the  tricolour  ribbon  in  their 
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buLtotibol^t:  but  such  was  ibe  stapor  with  which  this  uBlooked-forl 
fovoiuiion  had  a^ected  ihe  Doblest  minds  1  At  the  nioment  Lafayette- 1 
psMed  under  the  archway  of  the  Hotel  de  Viile,  the  multitude  reDtthd^j 
•Icy  with  U  long  stustained  shout  of  joy  mingled  with  the  discharge  i 
moslretry.  Colonel  Dubourg  being  apprized  by  M,  fttietine  Arago  oti 
tha  geneml's  arrival,  replied,  »*  •^  tout  mgncur,  tout  h&nnmr  ^'^  h#| 
wem  to  meet  the  old  general,  bowed  respectfully  before  him,  and  att»| 
hour  aflefwarda  M,  de  Lafayette  held  in  his  hands  the  destinies  <  " 
Fmtice. 

The  deputies  who  had  formed  a  liltlfi  close  committee  at  M.  Laf# 
fitters,  to  which  the  public  were  not  admitted,  saw  clearly  how  impoivl 
tant  ii  was  for  them  that  they  should  counter-balance  the  power  of  a] 
man  who  had  received  his  investiture  from  the  people.  To  this  enin 
ihey  chose  from  their  own  body  General  Gerard  to  intrust  him  witb] 
the  direction  of  active  operations.  Aa  for  the  organimtion  of  the  civil  j 
pcm-rr»  was  it  ejcpedient  to  create  a  provisiomtl  governmefit  as  M*] 
MMUguin  required,  or  merely  a  municipal  commission^  as  M.  GuizoH^ 
proposed  ?  The  intier  opinion  prevailed*  because  it  was  the  more  timid)  1 
0  the   iwo,  and  decided  nothing.     A  ballot  was  taken  then   for  iherl 

nination  of  the  members  who  should  compose  the  commission;  and'] 
ih      '    '  '■  fell  on  MM*  Ca^imir  Perter,  Laffitte,  Gerard,  Odier,  Lobflii,ij 
/  de  Puyraveau*     The  latter  was  put  in  nomination  withoutii 
his  tiwtj  knowledge,  and  only  heard  of  his  appointment  at  the  Hotel  d™ 
Ville,     M,  Odier  refused  to  act,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  M.  d«( 
Sebotteii*     M>  Laffitte  had  hurt  his  foot;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  wa 
oeeessftfy  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  that  he  should  make  hia 
own  bouse  the  focus  of  all  the  events  of  i he  day.     General  Gerari] 
made  the  military  duties  which  had  just  been  imposed  on  him  a  pre 
Itrt  for  not  going^  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,     The  deputies  applauded  hit 
eoune*  delighted  to  have  an  homme  tVep^t  at  their  disposal ;  and  thd| 
eminission  finally  composed  of  MM,  Cusimir  Pener,  Lobau,  de  Scho*  j 
nm,  «iid  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  completed  its  numbers  by  the  adjunct 
tioo  of  M*  Mauguin. 

Th<*  municipal  commission  %vas  no  sooner  formed  than  it  published 
ttie  folbwing^  manifesto,  a  palpable  testimony  of  the  distrust  that  armed 
apimst  ihe  people  that  bourgeoisie  which  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  tboj 
radder  of  the  state. 

'*  Ttv*  il««fiali<»  onemU^d  in  Pari*  ha¥«  fttlt  it  their  dutj  to  rera^df  tb«  grave  d^ngen  ^ 
ttkit  tlirftAteo  the  neeurit/  of  periani  mild  property.  A  commitiioti  lias  been  named  \^\ 
»flch  oftr  lb©  ioteret^  or»li,m  iHe  ibieoce  of  all  regular  orgariiation/'* 

ThJJi  tnanifesto,  so  insulting  to  ihe  people,  was  the  first  meastir«l 
iiken  by  the  tirst  auihority  that  emanatf  d  from  the  revolution*  Thr»^ 
mmmJling  great  haste.  The  municipal  commission,  nevenhelessv 
lnAfntd  90fne  services,  and  it  would  have  rendered  greater «  had  U  j 
OQHented  lo  follow  the  course  M*  Matiguin  wished  it  to  take.     Uafor# 
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tunately,  M.  Mauguin  exercised  but  a  feeble  influence  OTer  his  col- 
leagues: he  was  regarded  with  misgiving  by  the  rigid  Audry  da 
Puyraveau ;  M.  4e  Schonen  had  no  sympathy  with  him ;  and  General 
Lobau  was  shy  of  a  superiority  to  which  he  could  not  submit  withoot 
detriment  to  his  own  personal  importance.  An  active  and  intelligent 
young  man,  M.  Hypolite  Bonnelier,  had  been  among  the  first  to  enter 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  functions  of  secretary  had  been  assigned 
to  him  by  Lafayette :  he  was  retained  in  that  post  by  the  municipal 
commission;  but  it  took  likewise  as  secretary,  M.  Odilon  Barrot,  who 
had  been  recommended  to  it  by  M.  Laffitte.  This  circumstance  had 
no  little  influence  on  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  new  authority. 
There  existed  between  M.  Mauguin  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot  a  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  rendered  more  intense  by  a  latent  rivalship,  that 
neither  owned  to  himself,  but  which  actuated  them  both. 

M.  Mauguin,  however,  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  displayed  all 
his  natural  activity.  M.  Bavoux  was  named  prefect  of  police*  and  M. 
Chardel  director  of  the  post-office.  A  proclamation  placed  the  public 
monuments  under  the  protection  of  the  French  people.  Various  cir- 
culars were  drawn  up,  having  for  their  object  to  make  provision  for  the 
most  immediate  necessities.  M.  Mauguin  wished  that  the  municipal 
commission  should  assume  the  title  of  provisional  government.  Gen* 
eral  Lobau  opposed  this  in  the  most  decided  manner.  Meanwhile  a 
•  notification  arrived  that  many  workmen  were  in  want  of  bread :  money 
was  necessary.  Application  was  made  to  M.  Casimir  Perier,  who  re- 
plied, "  It  is  past  four  o'clock,  my  cash-room  is  closed." 

During  this  day  of  the  29th  the  Hotel  Laffitte  never  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  centre  of  the  agitators  of  Paris :  people  flocked  to  it 
simultaneously  from  all  parts;  deputations  succeeded  deputations;  ths 
people  had  free  admission  ;  and  in  this  vast  medley  not  a  single  act  of 
violence  was  committed,  not  one  article  was  stolen.  M.  Laffitte'i 
horses  were  running  in  every  direction,  mounted  by  unknown  riders, 
and  in  the  evening  they  were  all  safe  again  in  the  stables.  But  the 
representatives  of  the  higher  bourgeoisie  did  not  the  less  cherish  a 
deep  distrust  of  the  people. 

General  Pajol,  who  had  entered  the  courtyard  crying  out,  ••  I  bring 
you  the  Waterloo  hat,"  was  very  badly  received :  General  Lafayette 
was  too  popular  not  to  be  looked  on  still  more  unfavourably.  In  order 
to  beget  for  General  Gerard  an  influence  which  might  be  turned  to  ac- 
count at  need,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  put  on  his  uniform,  show  him- 
self to  the  people,  and  visit  the  barricades.  M.  Casimir  Perier  wrote 
to  his  son's  tutor,  **Come  without  delay  to  the  Hotel  LaflStte,  and 
bring  horses  with  you."  M.  Gerard  hesitated,  but  the  request  was 
urged  with  increased  earnestness.  **  Just  the  way  with  all  you  mili- 
tary men,"  said  M.  Eugene  Laffitte,  to  stimulate  him,  "  you  cannot 
march  unless  you  are  followed  by  red  trousers."  At  last  the  general 
gave  way,  and  he  set  out  to  show  the  people  it  was  in  no  fear  of  want^ 
ing  leaders  after  the  battle.     He  still  wore  the  white  cockade,  which 
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^look  oir  ai  ihe  suggestion  of  M,  Sarmns,  but  he  did  not  put  any 

if  in  lis  place* 

Oq  the  whole,  whether  it  was  from  fear,  indifference,  or  thoughtless- 
Desa,  those  who  had  already  presented  themselves  as  leaders  nt)whefe 
erinct*d  any  impatient  alacrity  to  hoist  the  coburs  for  which  thi^  people 
had  fought.  The  manner  in  which  the  tricolour  flag  was  hoisted  al 
the  H6tel  de  Ville  de$erf  es  to  be  narrated,  M.  Dumoulin  having  per- 
eeived  one  lying  rolled  up,  and  all  covered  with  dust,  behind  a  piece 
of  furniiuro,  sig^nified  his  inleniion  of  hanging  it  out  from  a  window  of 
the  Salle  St.  Jean,  and  did  so  upon  a  sign  of  assent  from  M,  Baude, 
Nations  are  loo  often  led  with  signs  and  words;  but  this  was  a  fact 
which  all  the  great  men  of  the  moment  seemed  not  aware  of*  M. 
de  Lafayette,  seconded  by  the  chief  of  his  staffi  Colonel  Zimmer,  a 
hrare  officer,  but  whose  capacity  was  more  limited  than  his  patriotism 
and  zeaj,  left  matters  of  pohcy  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  hands  of  sub- 
orditaaies* 

A  peer  of  France  was  hastening*  meanwhile,  to  the  Hotel  Labile, 
This  was  the  Due  de  ChoiseuL  He  had  learned  that  he  governed 
France,  and  the  news  paralyzed  him  with  terror.  As  none  coukl  fore- 
see what  might  yet  arise  out  of  so  sudden  a  commotion,  the  Due  de 
Cbota^til  look  M,  Laffiite  to  wiiness  how  innocent  he  was.  He  pro- 
Imted  above  all  against  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  La- 
fayette, adding  that  lie  would  be  sole  possessor  of  power  or  nothing. 
**Ai  that  rale  you  shall  be  nolhing*  M*  le  Due,"  a  voice  exclaimed. 
The  duke  subsequently  published  a  manifesto  terminating  wiih  these 
wordd ;  **  Now  that  the  victory  is  no  longer  uncertain,  I  deem  it  a  duty 
of  conscience  to  declare  that  I  never  made  part  of  the  provisional  go- 
ftromeni,  and  that  no  proposal  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  to  me.  I 
tcci*pt**d,  silently,  all  dangers  in  the  hour  of  combat;  I  owe  homage  to 
jBUh  in  the  hour  of  victory.'*  This  was  admired, 
^Mleanwhile  the  royal  army,  forced  to  abandon  the  capital,  had  con- 
Vked  its  retreat  towards  St,  Cloud,  but  every  battalion  followed  its  own 
route  as  it  were  by  chance.  The  Swiss  battalions,  pan  of  the  0d  battalion 

«che  guards^  the  loth  light,  and  some  detachments  of  the  Isl  guards, 
k  the  road  by  Cours  la  Reine  and  the  Qniiai  de  Chaillot,  More  vie* 
M  fe II  a:  C hailbt.  Ch ild ren  started  ou t  u ne xpected ly  at  ihe  corners  of 
the  streets  and  fired  on  the  troops  with  a  ferocity  that  was  inei  plica  hie. 
Here  fell  one  of  the  most  aecomplished  and  gallant  officers  of  ihe  guards, 
M.  Lernotheur,  No  One  had  more  forcibly  than  he  disapproved  of  the 
,  and  he  was  preparing  to  tender  his  TesignaiioOp  He  fell 
^  by  a  bail  discharged  by  an  insurgent  only  ten  years  of  age, 
bi^r  otTjcers  received  mortal  wounds,  and  one  was  on  the  point  of  being 
prisoner.  Being  separated  from  his  regiment,  he  was  obliged  to 
ji  Rtghl  atChaiilot,  whence  he  escaped  the  next  day  in  disguise. 
Uftlrfeitednesj  and  grandeur  of  the  end  aimed  at  can  alone  ab- 
Ufao^e  who  escite  tb^  ihirst  of  blood  among  a  people,  for  ihere  is 
thing  in  it  epidemic.     The  revolution  of  July  was,  even  to  child- 
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hood,  an  encouragement  to  heroism,  but  it  was  also  a  provocation  to 
cruehy. 

The  battalions  which  had  not  taken  the  road  by  Cours  la  Reine  hid 
rallied  at  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  whence  they  extended  as  &r  as  the  Porte 
Maillot.  They  were  close  by  the  house  of  Casimir  P^rier;  a  major  and 
some  officers  were  asked  in ;  they  were  politely  received*  and  refresii- 
ments  were  set  before  them.  Their  distress  of  mind  was  poignant  and 
profound.  What  terrible  soldiers  are  these  Parisians !  said  the  major 
pondering  over  all  the  gaps  death  had  made  in  his  regiment.  There* 
as  at  Chaillot,  a  band  of  children  assailed  some  soldiers  with  firearmsi 
and  the  latter,  pursuing  their  aggressors,  entered  a  house  where  loma 
workmen  were  drinking,  and  these  they  slaughtered  in  their  blind  ex- 
asperation. Some  cannon  shots,  fired  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly,  threw 
balls  into  the  park,  which  the  Due  d*Orleans  had  an.  opportunity  of 
weighing  in  his  hand ;  one  of  these  balls  killed  a  villager  who  was  cron- 
inc:  the  bridge.  Thus  the  mischief  that  every  war  produces  survived 
the  war. 

The  dauphin,  who  had  superseded  the  Due  de  Raguse  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  came  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  receive  them,  bat 
not  one  opportune  thought  could  he  borrow  from  his  grief,  or  rather 
from  his  anger.  Going  up  to  a  captain,  he  asked  him  how  many  men 
he  had  lost.  '*  Many,  monseigneur,"  replied  the  captain  with  big  tean 
rolling  down  his  cheeks.  «*  You  have  plenty,  you  have  plenty,*'  was 
the  careless  remark  of  the  dauphin,  who  was  bom  a  prince.  The  troops 
arrived  in  St.  Cloud, dying  with  hunger,  breathless  and  panic-stricken* 
They  were  made  to  bivouac  in  the  park.  The  greatest  disorder  pre- 
vailed in  the  environs  of  the  chateau.  The  horses  were  standing  ready 
saddled  and  loaded  in  the  courtyard;  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyr  arrived  in 
haste ;  there  were,  moreover,  round  that  endangered  throne  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  some  schoolboys  to  work  them.  The  Due  de  Bordeaux 
was  at  dinner.  It  is  related  that  M.  de  Damas  having  caused  the  table 
to  be  cleared,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  himself  took  several  silver  dishes, 
which  he  raised  with  difficulty  over  his  head,  and  handed  to  the  attend- 
ants to  carry  down  to  the  soldiers.  This  afforded  the  young  prince 
much  amusement;  ii  was  a  new  kind  of  game  for  the  child. 

The  time  for  compromises  was  now  gone  by  for  Charles  X;  His 
enemies  had  obtained  such  success,  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  continue  wholly  king  or  wholly  to  cease  to  be  so :  a  favourable  position, 
because  an  extreme  one.  As  long  as  the  chances  were  on  his  side,  it 
was  allowable  for  him  to  yield  somewhat;  but  now,  on  the  point  of  being 
struck  down,  there  was  but  one  course  left  him,  one  only  course,  to  fight 
to  the  death,  no  longer  for  royalty  alone,  but  for  autocracy.  This  is  the 
course  he  would  have  taken  had  his  soul  been  as  lofty  as  his  rank;  for 
to  hearts  worthy  of  empire  the  excess  of  disaster  is  itself  a  might. 
But  the  misfortune  of  this  king  was  to  foster  in  a  vulgar  mind  the  growth 
of  gigantic  designs.  He  was  doomed  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  inor* 
dinate  weight  on  which  he  had  presumed  to  try  his  strength. 

The  Due  de  Mortemart  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in  Su 
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Clood.     He  was  a  grand  m^pmir  half  converted  lo  liberalism.     Being  | 
s  soldier,  he  had  acquired  in  camp-Hfe  a  bliintnesa  of  language  and  a 
ijniplieity  of  manners  that  ill  consorted  with  the  habits  of  the  aristo- 
cracy:  he  had  served  with  General  Sebastian  i,  the  friend  of  the  Due 
d'Orleam;  at  Waterloo  he  had  almost  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  ihe  pecn 
pie.  General  Moaion;  as  ambassador  at  St,  Petersburg,  he  had  been  th«  , 
medium  of  the  constitutional  reeommendations  addressed  to  the  cabinet  j 
of  the  Til  ileries  by  the  Em  peror  Nicolas*     For  all  these  reasons,  Charles 
X.  little  liked  him.     He  sent  for  him  however.     Inn  first  interview  < 
tJi*y  bad  bad  together,  Charles  had  said,  a  proptjs  to  the  danger  of  con* 
ce^ion,  **1  have  not  forgotten  the  e rents  that  took  place  forty  years  ago, 
1  do  Dot  whh  to  ride  in  a  can  like   my  brother,  I  choc^ae   to  ride  on  i 
borteback.**     But  the  old  monarch's  feelings  were  now  no  longer  the  ' 
iame«snd  he  declared  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart  that  he  named  him  his 
prniie  minister.     The  duke  respectfully  but  sirenoously  declined  thej 
honoanalleging  his  natural  disinclination  for  public  alTairs,  his  incapacity, 
bis  love  of  re  pose,  and  a  fever  that  he  had  carried  with  him  from  the  bankg  i 
of  ibe  Dnnabe-     Charles  X.  persisted,  and  at  last  exclaimed  impelu*! 
ously,  '*  You  refuse  then  to  save  my  life  and  thai  of  my  ministers!"—  I 
"If  that  is  what  your  majesty  demands  of  me — '*     ^*Yes,  that  verj  , 
thing,*'  eaid  the  king,  interrupting  him,  and  he  added,  with  an  involun* 
lary  outbreak  of  distrust,  **  Lucky  stiU  that  they  impose  upon  me  only  j 

M,  de  Polig-nac  appeared  in  the  hall  where  MM.  de  Vitrolles,  de  j 
SetnoQville,  and  d^Argout  were  awaiting  some  decision.     M.  de  Polig^  i 
tiftc  would  only  admit  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  the  king;  but  M.  de  Semori'* 
ville  going-  up  to  him  took  hold  of  his  hands  affectionately,  and  said«] 
"You  know,  my  dear  prince,  what  confidence  we  repose  in  you*  hutJ 
the  circum stances  are  momentous  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  [ 
ihould  speak  to  Charles  X.*'     M.  de  Viirolles  seconded  this  entreaty  J 
ifid  the   three   negotiators  were  introduced  to  the  king*     A  dignified 
reiignation  was  manifested  in  all  hia  deportment;  but  his  countenancdJ 
beCKiyed  that  inward  bitterness  which  human  vanity  ineffectually  disa^  1 
fowi.     **  Messieurs,**  he  said,  *•  you  have  so  willed  it;  go,  teil  the] 
Piriaitns  thai  the  king  revokes  the  orders ;  but  T  declare  to  you  that  tl 
itieve  this  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  and  of  the  monarchy.**  [ 
The  three  negotiators  set  off"  in  an  open  carriage  for  Pari^,  followed  ! 
the  Comte  de  Girardin  on  horseback.     On  the  road  M*  de  Semon< 
lie  coDiinually  cried  out,  **My  friends,  the  ministers  are  down,"  and 
accompanied  these  words  with  coarse  oaths,  flatteries  as  he  thought 
in,  when  addressed  by  a  grand  seiij^neur  from  his  coach  to  the 
in  this  way  they  reached  the  Place  de  Greve,     Several  times 
route,  M*  de  Viiroiles  had  fell  his  hand  cordiaHy  grasped   by 
mmkt  wbo,  had  ihey  known  his  name,  would  have  stretched  him  dead  | 
tlie  flfiot. 

The  Hotel  de  Vllle  presented  at  this  time  the  twofold  aspect  of  a  club 

of  a  camp:  it  was  ihe  rally  in  g-point  of  all  the  daring  spirits,  the 

of  bivouac  of  the  insurrection.     A  shudder  ran  through  the  thneo 
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gtntihhammen  at  the  sight  of  those  bold  determined  facesv  those  brawny 
fissures  dressed  in  ra^,  those  muskets,  swords,  and  patches  of  gore. 
What  was  the  style  of  language  befitting  this  palace  of  equality?  Ouffht 
they  not  to  make  use  of  the  word  citizen^  which  *93  had  inscribed  in 
its  formidable  vocabulary  ?  Meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  M.  A^ 
mand  Marrast,  whom  he  did  not  know,  M.  de  Semonyille  said  to  him, 
dubiously, «' Can  we  speak  with  M.  Lafayette  ....  young  manf* 
Thus  he  cloaked,  under  the  dignity  of  his  great  age,  the  obstinate  pride 
of  his  rank. 

The  negotiators  were  kindly  received  by  the  municipal  commissioo, 
which  had  been  joined  by  M.  Lafayette.  Incalculable  consequences 
might  have  been  expected  from  this  first  attempt  at  reconcih'ation  be- 
tween royalty  and  the  bourgeoisie.  But  to  aspire  to  save  the  throne 
was  hazardous  at  such  a  moment,  above  all  in  such  a  place:  for  the 
multitude  was  chafing  below,  and  demanding  in  payment  for  their  Uood 
not  something  better,  but  something  new. 

M.  Baude,  however,  having  announced  to  the  crowd  that  Charles  S. 
consented  to  revoke  the  ordinances,  one  of  the  people  shouted,  **  Lmg 
live  our  good  king  who  capitulates!"  but  the  cry  was  not  responded  to 
by  those  about  him. 

When  the  three  were  introduced  to  the  commission,  M.  de  Steon* 
ville  was  the  fir^t  to  speak.  His  voice  was  very  weak,  whether  it  wu 
that  fatigue  had  really  exhausted  his  strength,  or  that  he  wished  to  ex- 
cite in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  that  sort  of  interest  which  is  feh 
for  the  devoted ness  of  an  aged  man.  He  apologized  for  the  presence 
of  the  too  famous  Baron  de  Vitrolles;  then  he  commended  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  victors  that  royalty  which  had  been  so  often  smitten,  and 
which  had  tearfully  suffered  itself  to  be  disarmed.  Though  the  nomi- 
nation of  MM.  Mortemart  and  Gerard  was  all  that  had  as  yet  been  talked 
of  at  St.  Cloud,  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  king  would  readily 
assent  to  give  them  Casimir  Perier  for  colleague,  and  he  pointed  to  that 
individual  as  he  spoke.  Then  turning  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  he  reminded 
him  that  forty  years  before,  the  dangers  that  beset  Paris  had  brought 
them  both  together  in  that  same  Hotel  de  Ville.  Suddenly  a  messenger 
enters,  and  delivers  a  letter  to  Casimir  Perier,  from  the  Comte  Alex- 
andre de  Girardin,  informing  him  that  negotiations  had  been  opened. 
The  surprise  this  caused  was  extreme.  What  meant  this  playing  at 
cross  purposes  ?  Was  the  commission  made  the  dupe  of  some  intrigue! 
Uneasiness  and  misgiving  were  depicted  in  the  austere  and  noble  coun- 
tenance of  Audry  de  Puyraveau.  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  was  seated 
next  M.  de  Schonen,  vainly  tried  to  sooth  him,  saying,  as  he  slapped 
him  on  the  knee,  ^^  Eh,  mon  IHeu!  I  am  more  a  friend  to  the  charter 
than  you  yourself;  it  was  I  that  suggested  the  declaration  of  St.  Guen.** 
M  de  Schonen  had  been  implicated  too  deeply  to  look  for  impunity  to 
anything  else  than  the  downfall  of  a  monarchy,  from  which  Ney's  death 
had  snatched  the  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  spoke  out  all  the  agitation 
of  his  soul  in  these  terrible  words:  "It  is  too  late!  The  throne  of 
Charles  X.  has  foundered  in  blood  !'*    As  for  M.  Mauguin,  whose  na- 
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tontl  Hid  our  was  tempered  by  judgment  and  forethought,  he  did  not 
regard  the  monarchy  as  yet  lost,  and  he  wished  that  an  ear  should  be 
lent  IQ  negotiation,  "  Have  you  written  powers  t"  he  asked.  This 
iine^pected  question  disconcerted  M*  de  SemonYille;  whereupon  the 
fimnk  and  uncompromising  Audry  dti  Puyraveau,  starting  up,  and  run- 
ning to  the  window,  cried  out*  *'Say  not  a  word  more  of  accommoda- 
wxmt  or  1  will  call  up  the  people  I" 

The  envoys  of  Charles  X»  withdrew  i  but  Casimir  Perier,  who  stili 
retained  some  hopes,  entreated  them  to  go  to  La^itte,  and  make  a  last 
elTort  on  behalf  of  Charles  X,  M,  de  SemonviJle  was  discouraged,  and 
fefused  ;  the  Iwo  others  consenied ;  and.  the  colleague  of  M.  de  Morte- 
tn&n  giTe  ihem  a  pass,  in  which  the  name  of  Artiaud  was  substituted 
for  that  of  Vitrolles,  which  might  have  called  up  dangerous  recollections. 
With  that  scrap  of  paper,  the  negotiators  passed  freely  ihrough  the  city, 
ill  whicb,  as  I  have  olready  said,  were  arrested  that  very  evening  »e- 
verm  I  young  men,  who  had  foyght  gallantly,  but  to  whom  M,  Casimtr 
Pener  had  not  given  a  safe  conduct  I 

\L  d*Argoat  presented  himself  alone  lo  M,  Laffilte*  The  heat  was 
suffocating,  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  rooms  were  full  of  people, 
M.  d* Argon t  drew  M.  Laiiitte  aside  into  a  window  recess.     The  negotia- 

I*SToice  was  hollow  and  broken,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Charles  X,,  it 
i  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "The  ordinances  are  withdrawn," 
Biiid,**Qnd  we  have  a  fresh  mrnisiry/*  "This  decision  should  have 
m  iftkrn  sooner,"  replied  Laffitte.  "At  present — "^ — "The  exigen- 
6  remain  the  same^ — *' — "No  donbt,  but  the  situations  are  changed, 
ccntnry  has  elapsed  within  twenty-four  hours*"  M*  Bertin  de 
.US  was  in  the  room.  He  thought  he  could  guess  that  there  was  a 
cocnprambe  in  hand,  and  lie  cried  out  joyously,  "So  then  at  last  we 
'  ill  be  able  to  negotiate*"  These  words,  repeated  amongst  the  crowd 
It  thronged  the  liotel,  produced  the  most  violent  agitation.  Some 
jpn  of  the  people,  covered  with  dust  and  worn  down  with  fatigue. 
Ire  stretched  on  the  seats  in  the  dining-room.  One  of  them  abruptly 
f-w  open  I  he  door  between  that  room  and  the  one  in  which  Laflitte 
A  r  gout  were  con  versing,  and  making  his  musket  ring  on  the  floor, 
f  calh^d  ont  with  a  terrible  voice,  "  Who  dares  to  talk  here  of  nego- 
ling  with  Charles  X?"— "No  more  Bourbons,"  was  shouted  at  the 
mi>ment  in  the  vestibule*  "You  hear  them,"  said  Laffitte. 
tjen  you  would  refuse  lo  listen  to  nny  proposal?"  replied  Argom< 
I  yonr  visit  official  ?" — ^'*OiBc!ous  only,  but  were  it  offScian"  **Then 
til  might  be."  M,  Argout  withdrew*  The  Louvre  was  taken;  the 
csiKMs  of  Charles  X.  was  lost. 

TImI  rvening  M.  Laffiue  received  likewise  a  visit  from  M,  Forbin 
lan^on,  who  came  to  ask  a  safeconduct  for  M.  de  Moriemart,  his  father* 
tf»>littr.  M.  de  Mortemart  was  waited  for  till  midnight,  but  he  did  not 
tome. 
^aM.  d*Argoui  had  been  enabled  to  judge,  from  the  result  of  his  visit, 
^Ptbie  rral  state  of  ihiijfrs;  but  by  pursuing  his  mediation,  even  though 
ft  %hQM  lead  lo  nothing,  h^  was  providing  for  his  faiure  prospects 
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under  either  party.  He  went,  therefore,  in  search  of  Baron  de  Vitrol- 
lesy  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  company  with  M.  Langsdorff,  and 
they  all  three  took  their  way  back  to  St.  Cloud.  MM.  Charles  Laffitte 
and  Savaletle  accompanied  them,  and  served  them  as  a  safeguArd. 

The  day  of  the  29th  had  been  doubly  remarkable.  On  tSbi  day  the 
people  made  the  throne  vacant,  and  the  bourgeoisie  took  its  measures 
to  dispose  of  it.  On  one  side  the  labour,  on  the  other  the  recompense. 
Then,  as  ever,  nameless  victims  served  as  stepping-stones  to  the  heait- 
less  ambitious. 

When  darkness  was  gathering  over  Paris,  General  Pajol  was  as- 
cending the  Rue  de  Chabrol  in  a  melancholy  mood.  Turning  to  U. 
.Oagoussee,  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  ^You  led  determined  mea 
to  the  6ght;  can  you  reckon  on  their  zeal?" — *« Undoubtedly ."— 
*•  Enough  to  give  them  orders  to  arrest  the  deputies?*' — ''Oh,  for  thit 
I  could  venture  to  pledge  myself.** — '*In  that  case  the  revolution  is  t 
failure.*' 

The  alarms  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Cloud  had  ceased  for  some  hourk 
The  great  saloon  looking  towards  Paris  presented  an  astonishing  spe€^ 
tacle.  The  king  was  seated  with  M.  Duras,  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, M.  de  Luxembourg,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  at  a  card-table.  The  dauphin,  who  always  suffered  himself 
to  be  engrossed  with  little  things,  and  never  thought  of  great  ones,  was 
poring  over  a  map.  M.  de  Mortemart,  restless  among  all  these  cooi- 
posed  personages,  was  every  moment  going  to  the  balcony,  and  listen- 
ing anxiously  to  every  distant  sound. 

The  rubber  of  whist  played  that  evening  by  Charles  X.,  was  speedily 
recounted  in  the  capital,  where  it  excited  a  great  burst  of  indignation, 
very  reasonable  in  those  who  desired  no  more  royalty,  puerile  in  those 
who  were  employed  in  making  another  king. 

The  Due  de  Luxembourg  had  given  orders  to  a  lieutenant  of  the 
guards  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  cavalr}*,  and  reconnoitre  ths 
road  to  Neuilly.  The  officer  on  his  reiurn  informed  him  that  he  bad 
observed  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  park  of  Neuilly  and  about  the  chs* 
teau ;  adding,  that  had  he  been  authorized  to  do  so,  he  could  easily 
have  carried  off  the  Due  de  OHcans.  Charles  X.  overhearing  the  lait 
words,  said  sternly  to  the  officer,  '*  Had  you  done  that,  sir,  I  would 
have  loudly  disavowed  the  act." 

Night  was  come,  and  the  party  was  about  to  separate,  when  the  Due 
de  Mortemart  went  up  to  the  dauphin,  and  begged  him, as  he,  the  duke, 
was  going  to  Paris  on  a  mission  from  the  king,  that  he  would  revoke, 
at  least  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  the  order  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication between  Paris  and  St.  Cluud.  '^Eh? — ^Whal? — the  order 
—very  well — we  will  see."  The  iluke  could  obtain  no  more  definite 
reply.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  to  his  chamber,  more  distressed  than 
surprised,  for  the  words  of  Charles  X.  hung  heavy  at  his  heart. 
"Lucky  that  they  force  only  you  upon  me*;"  bitter  words  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  who  believed  he  was  risking  his  head  for  the  safety 
of  his  king.    But  Charles  X.  trusted  only  in  those  who  had  a  suffi- 
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^diidy  HEEiple  wutck  of  baseness  to  make  their  own  opinions  wholly 
nibaermnt  lo  his*  This  showed  but  liule  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
fsigDtngi  which  consistsi  not  in  annulling  the  power  of  original  ihought 
ID  mhers,  but  id  making  ii  the  monarch's  own,  as  did  Louis  XIV,  and 
Napoleon^ 

After  all,  by  one  of  ihose  contradictions  easily  to  he  accounted  for  in 
days  80  full  of  unexpected  contingencies,  Charles  X,  showed  as  mych 
haaitalion  when  the  Due  de  Mortemarl  proposed  lo  fulfil  his  mission,  as 
k^  Jiad  before  shown  eagerness  lo  impose  it  upon  him,  "  Sire,"  said 
the  Eiew  minister* '^ Time  presses;  1  must  be  gone/*  And  the  king 
aaawered,  *♦  Not  yel,  not  yet;  I  expect  news  from  Paris," 

MM.  d'Argout  and  Vitrolles  arrived  during  the  night;  they  hastened 
aoM.de  Morteman  to  request  he  would  come  to  a  prompt  decision, 
**Bttl  how  am  1  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  capital?**  he  objected. 
*' Would  you  have  roe  appt*ar  there  as  a  political  adventurer  f  I  must 
al  Jeasl  have  the  king's  signature/*  The  new-comers  insisted;  ihey 
-had  seen  Paris  in  one  of  those  violent  situations  in  which  a  single  minute 
ts  enough  io  give  or  take  away  an  empire* 

jl  was  therefore  decided  that  ordinances  should  be  hastily  drawn  up, 
fi*roking  those  of  the  25th,  re-establishing  the  national  guard,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  intrusted  lo  Mai^hal  Maison,  and  naming  M.  Casi- 
mir  Perier  to  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  General  Gerard  to  that  of  war* 
But  ev^ery thing  was  wanting,  pens^  ink,  and  paper:  there  was  not  even 
a  pTQWcol  at  hand  to  serve  as  a  model.     A  great  dea]  of  di faculty  was 
(eltm  getting  out  of  these  petty  embarrassmenis, — imperceptible  threads 
on  wbich  God  is  pleased  to  hang  the  destiny  of  royal  families  1     The 
difficulty  increased  when  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  signature  of 
Ckarles.    Several  lines  of  gardes-du-corps  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to 
fiaeh  his  apartments.    The  Due  de  Morteraart  did  all  he  could  to  bend 
l|a  rigour  of  etiquette  iu  that  critical  moment,  but  in  \*ain*    The  gardes- 
^u-corpa  thought  themselves  the  more  strictly  bound  to  obey  the  letter 
«l  liieif  ordens,  as  royalty  was  in  danger.     Vexed  and  exasperated  at 
tkis,  thp  Due  de  Mortemart  went  to  the  valel-de-chambre  on  duly,  and 
m4  m  htm  with  extreme  warmth,  **Sir,  I  hold  you  responsible  for  all 
lint  miiy  happen."     At  Inst  he  was  introduced   into  the  bedroom  of 
Clmrles  X.     The  old  king  was  in  bed:  he  m\  up  feebly, and  said,  in  a 
ittiponding  voice,  "Fla!  it  is  you  Monsietu  le  Due."     M.  de  Morte- 
purt  told  him  he  must  make  haste ;  that  the  ordinances  required  to  be 
tifurd   forthwith,  and  that  for  his  own   part  he  was  ready  to  set  off, 
\  us  wait  awhile,**  replied  Charles  X,     **But,  Sire,  M.  d'Argout  is 
he  will  lell  you  ihe  state  things  are  in  at  Paris/* — **1  will  not 
M.  d'Argout,**  said  ihe  king,  v*?ho  did  not  like  him.     "Well  then, 
Mhe  Barwn  de  Vitrolles  is  with  him.     is  it  your  pleasure  he  should 
ouirbi  in?** — ^"The  Baron  de  Vitrolks?     Yes,  let  him  come  in." 
ffb  VitroJIes  was  sent  lor;  he  come  from  M*  de  Polignac*s  bedroom, 
ll<»  found  the  prince  half^asleep;  and  when  he  asked  what  incon*^ 
ble  rashness  could  have  prompted  him  lo  give  so  haughty  a  chal- 
Ui  the  revolutionary  spiriti  when  be  had  but  seven  thousand 
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men  at  his  disposal, "  The  lists  showed  thirteen  thousand/'  was  the 
prince's  reply. 

M.  de  Vitrolles  having  gone  up  to  the  king's  bed,  Charles  X.  made 
a  sign  to  the  Due  de Mortemart  to  withdraw:  the  offended  minister ssid 
in  a  low  tone,  **  If  it  were  not  that  the  king's  head  is  to  be  saved—** 
and  left  the  room. 

Seeing  before  him  under  such  circumstances  the  man  who  had  alwsjl 
exercised  so  potent  an  influence  over  his  mind,  Charles  put  on  a  slem 
countenance,  and  said,  **What !  is  it  you,  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who  come  10 
urge  me  to  give  way  before  rebellious  subjects?  M.  de  Vitrolles  earn- 
estly replied  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  thought  he  coald 
not  give  a  stronger  proof  of  devotedness  to  his  king,  and  that  it  woald 
be  deceiving  him  were  he  to  attempt  to  make  light  of  the  case.  ^I  go 
still  further,"  he  added,*' and  I  question  whether  your  majesty < 
now  enter  your  revolted  capital ;  I  am  sure  the  dignity  of  your  c~' 
would  suffer  severely :  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is  a  whole  popu* 
lation  of  insurgents  to  be  put  down  ?  It  would  be  a  hundred  times  belp 
ter  to  transfer  the  centre  of  this  horrid  war  elsewhere.  Do  you  think 
you  can  reckon  on  La  Vendee  ?  I  am  ready  to  prove  my  devotednesi 
to  the  last."  Charles  X.  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  **  La  Ven- 
dee !"  he  said,  musingly,  **  it  would  be  very  difficult !— very  difficult!" 

The  Due  de  Mortemart  was  called  in  again.  The  king's  temper 
seemed  to  him  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change :  his  dejection  bad 
given  place  to  a  singular  kind  of  nervous  excitement ;  he  showed  aknoit 
an  eager  alacrity  to  sign  the  ordinances,  at  the  same  time  narrowing  hie 
concessions  within  certain  limits.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
monarchy  surrendered  its  sword. 

It  was  almost  day  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart  lefl  the  king's  bed- 
room. He  met  M.  de  Polignac  on  the  terrace.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  seen  him  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer.  The 
prince  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Before  them  lay  Paris  hid- 
den  in  a  cloud  of  mist  and  smoke ;  and  the  firing  of  the  advanced  posts 
was  heard  at  intervals.  Suddenly  M.  de  Polignac,  stretching  out  bis 
arms  towards  the  capital,  cried  out  like  one  inspired,  **  What  a  misfiv- 
tune  that  my  sword  broke  in  my  hand  ;  I  was  in  the  act  of  establishing 
the  charter  on  indestructible  bases !"  Then  turning  to  M.  de  Morte- 
mart, **  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  throw  impediments  here  in  the  way  of 
your  mission.     You  are  going  to  Paris ;  I  to  Versailles." 

A  carriage  conveyed  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  MM.  d'Argout  and 
Mazas,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they  were  stopped  and  refused 
permission  to  proceed.  The  dauphin,  who  had  Uiken  the  command  of 
the  troops  the  day  before,  and  who  was  bent  on  preventing  concessiooi 
at  all  costs,  had  written  to  the  officers  of  the  advanced  posts,  forbidding 
them  on  their  lives  to  allow  any  one  to  pass  who  came  from  St.  Cloud. 
After  a  very  sharp  altercation,  M.  de  Mortemart  obtained  leave  to  pro- 
ceed ;  but  he  had  to  pass  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  foot,  making  a  long 
bend  out  of  his  way,  test  he  should  be  arrested  at  the  barrier  of  Passj. 
He  observed  that  from  the  Pont  du  Jour  to  the  Pont  de  Crenelle  all  was 
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ni  %i\mu  He  goi  into  Paris  by  climbing  a  wall  in  which  a 
had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  smyggltug  wine.  He  walked 
OQ  withoai  a  cmvuh  and  with  his  coat  on  his  arm,  falling  fn  wiih  diffbr- 
t»iit  groups  of  working  men,  whose  sixspidons  he  disarmed  by  a  few  ofi- 
liftfid  soldierly  phrases,  and  in  this  style  he  reached  the  Place  Loyis 
XV.  h  woa  now  about  eight  in  the  mornmg;  the  city  was  silent, and 
all  I  be  wfodowa  were  closed ;  no  one  was  seen  in  iJie  streets  but  a  few 
person*  ijniftly  pasaing  along-,  **  It  m  the  calmness  of  strength,"  said 
ibc  Diir  de  Mortemart  to  those  who  accompanied  him. 
^^The  Pnrisiana  hud  spent  the  night  m  cnnsiructing  barricades  to 
^^feure  I  lie  city  from  all  assault.  LmnprnnH  placed  in  the  windows  and 
OR  ihe  piJes  af  stones  gave  light  to  the  busy  groups  at  work  from  point 
ta  point,  Wbai  w^as  the  condition  of  hfe  of  these  workers  ?  For  whom 
diet  ihey  keep  watch  besides  those  heaps  of  stent's?  What  were  their 
hope3  r  Strange  clamours,  followed  by  long  intervals  of  silence,  were 
hewl  bursting  from  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  the  bourgeois 
pairola  batted  to  hearken  to  that  voice  of  the  people  in  the  night.  WatcU 
Likewise  kept  at  the  Hotel  LaJiitte. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  monarchy  was  v&n(|uished  t  The  people  was  encamped  in  ihe 
iirrets  and  thoroughfares;  what  was  to  ensue  ? 

At  daybreak  on  the  BOth,  M,  de  Glandev&s  called  on  M*  Laffitte, 
and  ibe  foUowmg  important  and  memomble  conversation  took  pkce 
belween  iboae  gentlemen: 

"WeiJ,  sir/'  said  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  banker,  »*here 
you  are,  master  of  Paris  these  twenty* four  hoors*  Will  you  save  the 
mooarchy  T'-^'  Which  monarchy,  sir  ?  That  of  1789,  or  that  of  1814  f 
<^**The  constiiutional  monarchy/* — ^*  There  is  boi  one  means  by  whick 
it  cao  be  saved,  ihat  is  by  crowning  the  Due  d'Orleans."  **  The  Due 
d'Orl^ns,  sir,  the  Due  d'^Orleans  1  But  do  you  know  him  T*  •*  Yes, 
(ifieen  years," — "  Be  it  so.  What  are  the  duke's  titles  to  the 
The  boy  reared  in  Vienna  may  at  least  appeal  to  the  memory 
of  brf  father's  glory  ;  and  it  mnst  be  owned  Napoleon  has  written  his 
in  characters  of  flame  upon  men's  niinds*  But  what  preatige 
ipasses  the  Due  d*Orleans  1  Does  the  people  even  know  liis 
How^  often  has  it  heard  his  name  ?" — ^**  I  consider  that  an 
i4«miiaige  rather  iban  otherwise-  Deriving  no  strength  whale ver  from 
Itts  influence  on  men's  imaginations,  he  will  find  it  the  less  easy  to 
onrrstrp  the  limits  within  which  it  is  desirable  that  royally  shoultl  be 
oonrmed.  And  then  the  prince  hv^  private  virtues  which  to  me  are 
im  fm  hi>  public  virtues*  His  life  is  exempt  from  iho  scandalous 
ir  '  have  sullied  thai  of  many  princeF,     He  shows  his  self- 

mpeci  -cting  hia  wife;  be  makes  himself  loved  and  feared  by 

bit  duldrett.'' — '*  Commonplace  virtaesi  and  surely  not  ao  eialted  that 
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they  cannot  be  adequately  recompensed  save  by  the  gift  of  a  crown! 
Are  you  not  aware,  too,  that  he  is  accused  of  having  openly  approved 
of  the  homicidal  votes  of  his  father,  and  having  been  implicated,  io  the 
evil  days  of  our  history,  in  schemes  having  for  their  purpose  for  ever 
to  exclude  the  direct  heirs  of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.  from  the  throne, 
and  of  having  maintained  in  London,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  an 
attitude  that  made  him  an  object  of  the  strangest  suspicions  ?  Tnat  he 
may  have  been  calumniated  when  he  has  been  represented  as  caressing 
all  parties  since  1815,  procuring  the  restitution  of  his  appanage  inde 
fiance  of  the  laws,  casting  dismay  among  the  purchasers  of  natiootl 
estates  by  his  numerous  lawsuits,  cringing  at  court,  and  out  of  ooort 
flattering  all  the  mischief-makers;  this  is  possible,  probable  if  you  wlH. 
But  one  thing  at  all  events  is  certain, — namely,  that  Louis  Xvlll.  pot 
him  in  possession  of  vast  domains ;  that  Charles  X.  peisonally  inte^ 
ceded  to  procure  him  an  independent  appanage  sanctioned  by  lairi 
and,  lastly,  that  the  title  of  *  royal  highness,'  which  he  so  coveted,  bai 
been  graciously  accorded  him.  Loaded  with  favours  by  the  elder 
branch,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  allow  of  his  gathering  up  their  heri- 
tage; and  would  he  himself  permit,  were  he  aware  of  it,  that  his  name 
should  be  used  to  kindle  the  conflagration  that  must  consume  hit 
family  !*' — "  We  are  not  to  discuss  the  personal  interests  of  the  prince, 
monsieur  le  baron ;  what  we  have  to  look  to  is  the  interests  of  the 
country,  threatened  as  it  is  with  anarchy.  I  do  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  situation  of  the  Due  d*Orieans  is  painful  or  not  u 
his  feelings,  but  simply  whether  or  not  his  advancement  to  the  throne 
is  desirable  for  France.  Now  what  prince  is  freer  than  he  from  the 
prejudices  that  have  just  hurried  Charles  X.  to  his  downfall  ?  Whu 
prince  has  made  more  open  and  decided  profession  of  liberalism  ?  And 
what  course  can  you  suggest  preferable  to  that  of  placing  the  crown 
on  his  head?"— *' If  you  believe  Charles  X.  guilty,  at  least  you  will 
admit  that  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  is  innocent.  Let  us  preserve  the 
crown  for  him.  He  will  be  trained  up  in  good  principles.  Does  La- 
fayette very  sincerely  desire  a  republic  ?" — **  He  would  wish  for  it,  if 
he  were  not  afraid  of  too  deep-searching  a  convulsion." — **  Well  then, 
let  a  council  of  regency  be  established.  You  would  take  part  in  it 
with  Lafayette." — ** Yesterday  that  might  have  been  possible;  and 
had  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  separating  her  cause  from  that  of  the  old 
king,  presented  herself  with  her  young  son,  holding  t^  tricolour  flag  in 
her  hand — "  •»  A  tricolour  flag!  Why  it  is  in  their  eyes  the  symbol 
of  every  crime.  Rather  than  adopt  it  they  would  suffer  themselves  to 
be  brayed  in  a  mortar." — *4n  that  case,  monsieur,  what  is  it  yon  have 
to  propose  to  me  ?" 

M.  de  Glandev^s  took  his  leave.  The  plan  he  had  suggested  ac- 
corded with  the  secret  hopes  of  many  great  personages,  who  we» 
unwilling  that  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be  entirely  broken.  One 
single  scheme  could  efl^ect  the  twofold  purpose  of  preventing  the  prin- 
ciple of  legitimacy  from  being  overthrown  in  France,  and  hindering 
royalty  from  too  openly  provoking  the  revolutionary  spirit:  this  was^ 
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si  rvs|)ecling  ibe  divme  rigbt  of  Henry  V,  to  confide  the  deslinies 
1^  ibe  monarchy  to  the  prudence  of  the  Dae  d'Orleans* 

Stieb  wa»*  for  &  momeot,  ihevjew  taken  by  M,  de  TaJIeyraTid,  Laf- 
^g^weiit  further.  Surprised  at  the  poiiiicai  influence  of  a  man  whom 
B^Aii«  ull  tiiea«  looked  on  ns  a  mere  banker,  the  old  diplomatic  couM 
IBielp  giving  way  lo  a  feeling  of  vexation,  which,  contrary  to  \u9  bi\- 
^?of  reserve,  he  suffered  to  show  iiself,  that  very  night,  in  presence 

SB  lotimaie  aeijuaimaticefi*  **Heal]y,'"  said  he,  *'M.  Laffitte  counla 
or  very  IMeJ* 
Lit  M.  Lft%te  relied  on  the  advice  of  a  man  far  superior  to  Talley- 
ind  ill  mnge  of  vimon  and  aculeness  of  intellect-  Beranger  bad  loo 
.'-■*  fi  .^n  rve,  loo  inexorable  a  aagacily,  to  be  accessible  to  enthusiasm. 
■w  ihe  ihtone  of  Charles  X.  lotieringt  he  imrnedtately  ask* 
A  here  lay  the  strengib.  It  was  in  ihe  bourgeoisie,  and  of 
tie  mighi  ha^e  found  pioofi  if  needful,  itj  his  own  person*  Had 
ilpnii'd  himself,  as  a  poet,  with  celebrating  ibe  greatness  of  the 
r,  as  linked  with  the  recollection  of  the  imperial  glory.  His  genius 
long  have  reraained  nnrecognised;  but  with  ihe  lines  in  which 
a  tig  of  the  emperor,  he  had  put  forth  others  against  the  stupidity 
bgitimat€  kings,  and  the  insolence  of  the  nobles;  in  this  wtiy  he 
come  lo  be  adopted  by  ihe  banking  and  high  commercial  classes  I — 
literary  fortune.  His  renown  made  its  way  from  the  saloon 
fkshop,  and  his  popularity  was  immense.  It  w^as  impossible, 
i«  iJmi  he  could  shut  bis  eyes,  in  1830,  to  the  preponderance  of 
kgcoisie ;  aod  as  that  class  could  have  but  one  possible  headt 
sor  of  the  regent,  as,  moreover.  Napoleon  was  not  on  the  spot, 
became  the  soul  of  the  Orleanisi  party.  He  did  little  person- 
I  tnje,  bul  a  great  deal  through  others*  He  hardly  lei  himself 
■1  ftll  prominently;  but  by  his  counsels,  wbich  were  religioiisiy 
'  to»  he  acted  strongly  on  the  leading  men  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
IJm  it  is  doubtful  whether  M*  Laffitte,  for  insiance,  would  have 
tfy  and  per««veringly  exerted  himself  for  the  realization  of  iheir 
wishes, 

ic  the  iDOtivea  thai  prompted  Beranger  to  this  determtnalion, 

hiailory  condemn  or  acquit  JiimT    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Jfbibt  hi?  upheld  Laflitte*?  steps  in  th%  waysof  Orleanism,  Beranger 

*iii  his  guard  against  their  royal  creature.     Fear* 

jfss,  the  sagacious  poet  advised  bira  not  to  consent 

a  nunsc-u  r,  but  to  reserve  himself,  in  case  of  need,  for  an- 

tyiiiiion,     Beranger's  decision  was  therefore  neither  egoiisiical, 

'>rtsighted;  bul  he  is  open  to  reproach  for  not  having 

10  a  movenienl  that  !*hufiled  all  things  promiscuously 

wa  8  i  m  I  ►o  ?>5  i  bl  e  with  the  h  e  Ip  o  f  en  erg  y .     1' h  e  peo- 

1 1  to  the  streets,  too  liule  knew  what  itself  would  have, 

I  on  those  who  should   have  resolutely  placed  themselves 

^^^      rew^ard  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  daring*    Great  deeds, 

irSefcr  sprang  but   from  a  sublime  madness.     Unfortunately, 

*!**  k DOW  how  to  dare,  i«  the  fatal  defect  of  the  too  quicksig bled. 
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Beranger  desired  a  king,  even  whilst  he  distrusted  rojrBlty,  becaase  he 
saw  clearly  and  promptly,  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a  monarch,  thao 
to  estabh'sh  a  republic.  Ele  was  sincere,  he  was  true-hearted;  but  he 
was  the  dupe  of  his  own  clearsightedness.  | 

The  Due  d*0rlean8  had,  therefore,  in  his  favour,  the  day  after  the 
people's  victory,  the  power  of  names  and  that  of  ideas,  Jacques  Laffitts 
and  Beranger. 

M.  de  Glandev^s  had  just  left  M.  LafHtte,  when  the  latter  was  rished 
by  MM.  Thiers,  Mignet  and  Lareguy.  The  draft  of  ao  Orleanist  pro- 
clamation was  drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  shoald 
be  published  in  the  National,  the  Courier  Fran^aig^  and  the  Qm- 
merce.  It  had  required  the  whole  strength  of  a  people  to  OTerthroir 
one  dynasty,  and  were  one  deputy  and  three  journalists  enough  to  cre- 
ate another  ? 

Nevertheless,  the  indifference  of  the  people,  which  was  favoanhie 
to  the  projects  of  the  Orleanists,  might  become  a  source  of  serious  im- 
pediments to  them  according  to  circumstances.  When  MM.  Thien 
and  Mignet  set  out  on  the  80th,  with  some  friends  from  the  office  of 
the  National  to  the  Bourse,  distributing;  printed  strips  among  the  crowdi 
containing  eulogies  upon  the  Due  d'Orleans,  they  must  have  been  mucli 
struck  by  the  astonishment  their  proceedings  occasioned,  and  when  thej 
reached  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  they  must  have  felt  this  -still  mote 
strongly,  for  there  they  were  received  with  hisses. 

The  elevation  of  the  Due  d'Orloans  to  the  throne,  naturally  fonnd 
opponents  in  those  young  men  who  had  sided,  in  the  affairs  of  chofbon' 
neriej  with  Lafayette  against  Manuel;  accordingly,  they  ran  all  over 
Paris,  propagating  their  own  apprehensions  and  antipathies.  When 
M.  Pierre  Leroux,  for  instance,  announced  to  the  combatants  of  the 
Passage  Dauphin  the  plot  that  was  in  hand,  one  unanimous  burst  of 
rage  was  heard.  *'  If  that  be  the  case,  the  battle  is  to  be  begun  again, 
and  we  will  go  and  cast  fresh  balls.'* 

On  witnessing  the  explosion  of  anger  which  he  had  himself  provoked, 
M.  Pierre  Leroux  hurried  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  warn  Lafayette. 
He  vividly  depicted  to  him  what  was  going  on,  reminded  him  of  hie 
own  former  efforts  to  give  a  wholly  republican  impulse  to  charbonnirit, 
and  of  the  duty  thence  imperatively  prescribed  to  him  under  existing 
occurrences ;  and  he  ended  by  representing  to  him,  that  the  accession 
of  another  Bourbon  to  the  throne,  would  be  the  signal  of  a  new  and 
terrible  conflict. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  motionless,  La- 
fayette seemed  like  one  stunned.  Suddenly  M.  de  Boismi Ion  came  in, 
and  requested  the  liberation  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d'Orl&ns, 
who,  having  quitted  his  regiment  at  Joigny,  had  been  arrested  by  M* 
Leullier,  the  mayor  of  Montrouge.  *•  You  must,  at  least,  be  allowed 
time  to  deliberate,"  said  M.  Pierre  Leroux  to  Lafayette;  and  M.  de 
Boismilon  having  left  the  room,  Leroux  hastily  wrote  an  order  to  uphold 
the  arrest.  He  placed  the  paper  before  Lafayette,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  signing  it,  when  M.  Odilon  Barrot  made  his  appearance,  in 
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the  uniform  of  a  natmna!  guards  He  drew  i he  old  general  inloanmher 
roofn^and  brintriog  hfm  round  to  more  timid  measures,  he  prev^ailed  on 
him  to  send  off  M.  Cotnie  to  Moniroiige,  with  an  ordijr  for  the  young 
pri  nct**3  I  i  be  ration . 

The  rumour  of  this  arresl  had  reached  the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre 
d«  Nooveautes,  where  a  band  of  violent  and  darings  men  were 
bifouaeked  under  the  command  of  M,  Etienne  Arago*  '*  A  prince  1*' 
they  shouted,  "fei  us  go  and  shoot  him."  And  ihey  began  to  march. 
Tile  if  yoiJng  commander,  not  being  able  to  restrain  lhem»  wrote  to  M, 
(ie  Lsfayette».lhat  ihe  life  of  the  Prince  de  Chartrc*s  was  in  danger,  and 
ibat  he  mosi  make  baste  if  he  would  save  him.  For  his  own  part,  he 
look  care  to  lead  his  men  by  a  great  round.  At  some  paces  from  the 
BaiTiiM^  du  Maine,  he  made  them  lie  down  in  the  ditches  by  the  side 
of  ih«  road,  under  pretext  that  ihey  needed  rest,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
officer  on  guard  at  the  barrier,  and  begged  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
oieD  when  ihey  came  up  to  pass  through  with  their  arms.  He  then 
pitched  on  lo  Montrotige,  where  M.  Comie  was  already  arrived.  The 
Due  de  ChaTires  immediately  set  ofT,  preceded  by  MM.  Boudrand  and 
Bdamilon,  for  the  Croix-de- Berry,  where  M.  Leullier  was  obliged  to 
exert  hia  authority  as  mayor  to  procure  him  post-horses*  The  young 
man  lrembi**d  from  bead  to  fool,  though  he  was  not  aware  how  much 
h»  life  had  been  in  jeopardy.  For  what  would  have  been  the  event 
)kad  M.  Elienne  Arago  taken  as  ranch  pains  for  his  destruction  as  he 
bad  lo  save  him  ?  And  who  can  say  what  course  things  would  have 
lalieA  in  that  ca?e  1  Could  the  Due  D'Orleans  have  picked  up  a  crown 
8111  of  his  son's  gore?  A  tjuarter  of  an  hour  gained,  a  quarter  of  an 
le«r  belt — on  this  alternative  hung  the  destinies  of  a  race  !  A  hard 
letton  lb  18  to  pride* 

The  Orleanists  did  not  fail  to  give  out  that  the  Due  de  Chartres  had 
Mi  Joigny  to  offer  his  sword  lo  the  cause  of  the  insurrection.  Their 
t4iWftariea  affirmed  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  set  oui  to  receive 
onteis  from  Chaxles  X-  One  thing  is  certain,  that  M,  Leu  I  tier,  who 
bad  converted  m  patriotic  arrest  into  a  generous  hospitalily,  rendered  in 
thia  afliif  an  JDcalculable  service  to  ifte  house  of  OHeans/which  it  very 
quickly  forgot. 

Be  ibi«  oa  it  may,  victory  could  not  bng  remain  in  suspense  between 
the  republicans  and  the  Orleanists,  The  latter  had  the  immense  ad- 
imotaee  of  a  government  alt  ready  to  iheir  hands.  M.  Laffitte  coufd, 
iberelore,  assume  with  impunity  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and 
ilwaa  be  who  sent  Carrel  to  Houen  to  direct  the  revolution  there.  It 
Wii  alhis  house,  too,  that  the  deputies  assembled  on  the  morningof  the 
JOlh,  when,  under  the  momeniary  presidence  of  M.  Berard  (M.  Laf- 
itte*«  hurt  preventing  his  being  present  J,  was  read  the  following  pro- 
dmialian,  which*  thanks  lo  the  zeal  of  tbe  Orleanists^  already  covered 
•II  iJie  fralU  fif  Paris. 

**  dbftfiM  X.  ean  never  return  l«>  Piaria:  he  Tmi  theil  (tie  bluocl  of  the  people^ 

**  A  rvpotihc  mrimlU  eipone  at  tij  hctrnble  dliviainttA:  kt  M^auld  involve  ut  iJi  lioilililiei 
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**  The  Dae  d^Orl^ani  ii  a  prince  devoted  to  the  cnate  of  the  rarolitioo.    • 

«  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  haa  never  fought  againat  ua. 

**  The  Dae  d'OrUana  waa  at  Jemappea. 

"  The  Dae  d'Orl^ana  ia  a  citixen  king. 

«  The  Due  d'Orl^ana  haa  carried  the  tricolour  6ag  under  the  enen7*s  firt;  dM  Dm 
d*Orleana  can  alone  carry  it  again.    We  will  have  no  other  flag. 

**  The  Due  d'Orl^ana  doea  not  declare  himself.  He  waita  for  the  eipn«iM  af 
our  wiahea.  Let  ua  proclaim  those  wiahea,  and  he  Will  accept  the  chartet|  m  w*  hut 
always  underatood  and  desired  it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  he  will  hoU  hii 
crown." 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  with  great  art.  It  repeated  the 
name  of  the  Due  d'Orieans  again  and  again,  in  order  that  this  namti 
little  known  to  the  people,  might  nevertheless  be  deeply  imprinted  oa 
its  memory.  By  talking  of  the  tricolour  flag  and  of  Jemappes  to  t 
multitude  who  troubled  themselves  little  about  political  fonns,  it  en- 
gaged on  behalf  oi  the  elect  of  the  bourgeoisie  that  national  feeling  thit 
had  been  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch  by  the  victories  of  the  BepaUie 
and  of  the  Empire.  Lastly,  it  invoked  the  sovereignty  of  the  peopki 
the  better  to  destroy  il« — an  old  trick  of  courage-lackinff  ambitioo. 

The  reading  of  such  a  manifesto  could  not  but  produce  a  sensation 
in  the  assembly.  Eulogies  on  the  Due  d^Orleans  passed  from  month 
to  mouth.  What  more  was  wanting  to  create  a  powerful  party  among 
these  men?    The  Due  d'Orleans  was  monarchy  and  a  name. 

General  Dubourg  having  presented  himself,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  and  with  a  whip  in  his  haod,tho 
deputies  looked  upon  his  visit  only  as  an  audacious  piece  of  impn- 
dence.  They  refused  to  listen  to  him,  or  even  to  receive  him.  L^ 
authority  was  already  organizing  itself  above  the  wreck  of  the  insut* 
rectional  powers,  and  the  dominion  of  men  altogether  new  to  fcune  wii 
beginning  to  wane  before  the  might  of  established  reputations. 

But  it  was  essential  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  monarchy  the  monl 
force  of  that  revolution,  the  physical  force  whereof  was  then  statioiMd 
in  the  Place  de  GrOve.  The  deputies  resolved  to  set  up  the  Pkliii 
Bourbon  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and,  under  the  pretext  that  nod^ 
liberation  of  serious  moment  could  take  place  in  the  house  of  a  priTBto 
individual,  they  resolved  to  assemble  at  noon  in  the  legislative  pahee. 
This  showed  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
Power  never  possesses  so  much  prestige  as  immediately  afler  violent 
and  sudden  perturbations;  for  what  most  embarrasses  and  confouodi 
men  congregated  together  is  to  see  themselves  without  masters. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  give  the  crown  to  the  Due  d*(h^ 
16ans  without  first  knowing  how  far  the  wings  of  his  ambition  might 
carry  him  at  need.  Some  messages  had  already  been  despatched  to 
him.  The  following  letter,^  written  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuiliy,  at  t 
quarter  past  three  in  the  morning  of  the  dOth  of  July,  by  one  of  the 
messengers  M.  Laffitte  had  sent  thither  the  preceding  day,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  way  of  thinking  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  thechi' 
teau : 

*  This  letter,  published  in  the  Memorial  de  VHbtel  de  VilU,  it  itill  in  the 
ofM.  HyppoIiteBonncIier. 
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fThi^  H'jf?  d^Orlrfant  it  it  N^oilljf  with  ill  hi*  fiimily,  Nffar  hitnjat  Ptfteaux,  aro  the 

jiod  »(i  order  itnued  by  the  court  would  be  enoggh  to  inatch  litoi  frona 

•  ch  uity  Jind  in  btm  a  fikltkient  warrant  of  ita  tiiEurft  iC'curityi. 

L  •jcd  lu  wait  un  him  m  the  namo  tif  the  coneUluted  aulbontieii,  iuitabij 

in^tit  &ii*l  to  afer  him  the  crown.     Sfiauld  he  pteid  fkmiiy  coaaiderntJoni  or 

fot  ^itUcitjf  \i  will  hf^  Mi^Mweretl  MiQ)  that  his  mbode  in  Fnrit  It  impoHnnt  to 

Qquilhtv  nV  tii'  Mil  of  Fmtice,  aud  that  it  it  aececBrry  to  pkce  him  tn 

tberc*     The  -i  this  mv.iiurc  may  be  relied  ou.     Fufthermure,  a  m*f 

down   for  c"  e^  -..    ■  ■-  iiiQ  Due  d'Oflcani  will  not  be  ilow  to  umte  bimaell'  fullj 

I  ikie  wiAhea  of  the  nation." 

is  note  was  doubtless  intended  to  point  out  to  the  partisans  of  the 
the  course  tbey  were  to  parsue.  They  were  to  offer  him  the 
m  with  a  show  of  forcing  it  upon  him,  and  under  pretext  that  his 
sence  in  Paris  tva^  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order.  But  they 
^?ere  given  to  understand  beforehnnd  that  they  would  not  incur  the  two- 
„iold  rjsk  t>f  the  offer  and  of  a  refusal,  ^ 

ill.  Tliiera  had  reappeared  at  the  Hotel  Laiiitte.  On  hearing  that  he 
I  heeu  fofestalied  at  Neuilly,  he  complamed,  with  ill  humour^  of  hay- 
;been  forgotten.  *»  Why  ji  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  absent 
|u]d  be  forggtien,"  said  Br  ranker,  in  a  tone  of  qwiet  sarcasm. 
/ler  all,  who  slops  youT'  M.  Thiers  had  his  mission  aythenticated 
M.  Sibastiani,  and  set  out  accompanied  by  M.  ScheflTer.  He  went 
ta  woo  fortune^ 

}n  arriving  at  the  Chateau  de  Neuilljr,  the  two  negotiators  were  re- 
ed ty  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  her  husband  being  tibaent.     Whilst 
E Thiers  was  unfolding  the  purport  of  his  message,  great  uneasiness 
I  depicted  on  the  austere  countenance  of  the  duchess ;  and  when  she 
ed  that  it  was  proposed  to  convey  into  her  family  a  crown  snatched 
iho  head  of  an  old  man  who  had  always  proved  himself  a  faith* 
kintmnn,  and  a  generous  friend,  "Sir/*  said  she,  addressing  M. 
..Scbefier,  with  an  emotion  full  of  true  greatness,  **how  could  you  pos- 
ts ke  upon  you  such  a  commission  t     That  M*  Thiers  should  have 
k  ao  does  not  so  much  surprise  me:  he  does  not  know  u^  much ;  but 
bet<n  admitted  to  our  intimacy,  you  have  had  opportunities 
pciuting  us^ — ah  !  we  can  nerer  forgive  you  this**'     A  rejection 
Seir  f uit,  prompted  by  such  noble  sentiments,  left  the  two  envoys 
tchlcsst  when  Madame  AdOkide  entered  the  room,  followed  by 
liajne  de  Montjoie. 

ladnme  Adelaide  had  too  inascultne  a  mind,  and  too  little  pious  fond- 

of  hi>«rt»  to  yield  to  family  eonside  rat  ions.    Nevertheless,  feeling 

beJy  ihr  darigers  that  encompatsed  her  brother,  she  hastened  to  say, 

H  ihem  make  my  brother  a  president,  a  national  guard,  anything 

,  provided  they  do  uot  make  him  an  outbw*'*     These 

Bi  ihe  plain  and  genuine  expression  of  the  prince's  own  feel- 

Itmi  moment.     But  what  M,  Thiers  came  to  offer  was  a  crown, 

Jam^  Adrbide  was  not  prepared  to  repulse  so  tempting  an 

"The  -l*voted  to  her  brot he r»  whose  views  she  shared, 

I  over  wl.     .         fKj«sessed  some  influence,  she  had  dreamed  for  him 

honours  sUt  dveisted  htm  worthy  lo  enjoy.     One  only  fear  seemed 

ho  baunt  her.     What  would  Europe  think f    To  scat  himself  UQ 
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the  ihrone  which  Louis  W'L  had  (|uilted  for  the  scaffold — ^woaU  Mi 
this  carry  alarm  into  every  royal  housei  acd  place  the  peace  of  ihe  w«di 
ID  jeopardy? 

M.  Thiers  replied  ihai  these  fears  were  groundless;  that  Enftaai 
still  full  of  the  recotlectjon  of  ihe  raiiquished  Siyans,  woiiU  €li|>  hti 
hands  at  an  issue  of  which  her  own  hi^iory  fumtihed  the  pftccdeat; 
and  that  as  for  the  absolute  kings*  far  from  reproaching  the  [>iic  d*0^ 
Jeans  for  fixing  on  his  own  head  a  crown  that  hung  tossing  in  ihm  stofv, 
they  would  be  thankful  to  him  for  having  made  his  otro  rl«T«tHMi  irnt 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  impelQous  fiood  of  lawless  passtoDS  ;  thai  ihcii 
was  something  great  in  being  the  saviour  of  France  ;  and  that  if  tt  wm 
too  late  for  legiiimacy,  the  lime  for  monarchy  was  noc  yrt  gone  fcjr; 
that  after  all  nothing  was  left  the  Due  d'Orleans  but  a  choice  becvcii 
dangerst  ^od  that  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  recoil  frocD  the  poi- 
si  hie  perils  of  royalty,  was  to  run  full  upon  a  repubhc  aild  its  inevi^iit 
▼lotences- 

Buch  arguments  were  not  of  a  nature  to  move  the  biloibl«  and  pM 
soul  of  the  Duehesse  d'Orleans,  but  they  found  easy  icceptance  «iA 
Madame  Adelaide.  Asachildof  Paris,  as  she  herself  aaid»  she  oArmt 
10  go  among  the  Parisians*  It  was  agreed  that  word  sboald  t>e  teal  D 
the  duke,  aud  M*  de  Montesquiou  was  despatched  to  him* 

He  was  then  at  Raincy,  where  he  had  taken  refuge*  Hrajiii|r  ^ 
the  events  m  preparation  be  stepped  into  hts  carriage,  and  M.  de  Mtt* 
lesquiou  rode  on  before  him  on  horseback.  Presently  ih«  hitter  thoogll 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  growing  fainter,  and  turning  round  beats 
the  princess  carriage  making  its  way  hack  to  Raincy  as  fa^t  as  tk 
hordes  could  go.  The  natural  effect  this  of  the  uncertaiaiies  that  peh 
pjexed  the  prince! 

Ttie  lime  was  come  when  he  should  be  resolved  ant! 
found  htm  vactltating  and  weak.     Not  to  run  after  tbL 
empty  popularity,  but  to  attmct  them  to  him  by  degreirs;  tr 
erery  conspicuous  step,  whilst  at  the  same  time  managing  tci  be  l^w^^.. 
pledged ;  to  refuse  nothing*  to  appear  to  promise  much ;  to  le«rp  box 
with  influential  agitators  as  future  conserratora  of  a  new  reign 
Irtve  that  he  should  be  carried  by  the  movement  of  paniea  wit 
ling  himself  he  borne  away  by  it,  such  had  been  during  ihe  ~ 
the  part  attributed  by  the  court  to  Philippe  Due  d*Orlt  uns. 
with  that  kind  of  courage  which  when  taken  uiicx 
b^d  against  the  emergency,  but  not  with  that  which  I. 
fled  equanimity  on  disiiant  perils,  he  had  pasted  many  ytskiA 
teeing  a  caia&trophf  tint!  m  dreading  it.     Not  whhifri^  at  any  pnrr^ 
l>e  involved  in  SCI  wreck*  a r 

ttrong  minds  to  u .  -  h  xrdv 

beatfinigipe  the  court  ere  advice, 

coantelairere  njcctod,  ht     .  ^  (;^hts  only  crj 

himself  an  eiisteoce  apart  m  the  royal  family.     He 
hit  destiny.    To  seise  the  spoiJs  of  his  kindred  at  the  , . . 
f  m  crtea  above  his  cofmige.    He  wished  to  preserve 
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sharing  their  downfall :  thai  was  all.  He  would  never  have  slaked  his  \ 
all  bill  a  cssi^  and  wa^  incapable  of  those  acts  of  heroic  rashness  that 
make  up  ihe  life  of  th^  ambiuous.  Al  ihe  first  sound  of  a  revoluuoa 
he  had  foreseen  it  was  necessary  lo  persuade  him  ihat  his  suresi  meani 
of  preserving  his  properly  was  to  become  king;  for  by  taking  a  crown 
he  preserved  his  domains* 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  M»  Thieri  everywhere  related  with  enthtt- 
siasm  the  gracious  reception  be  hnd  met  with  from  the  princesses;  not  I 
omitting  from  the  hsi  of  all  the  delightful  things  he  had  experienced,  a 
thousand  puerile  and  perhaps  Inexact  details,  even  to  the  glass  of  water 
presented  to  him  by  hands  almost  royal.  Was  ibis  a  snare  set  for  the  ' 
credulous  vanity  of  his  bourg-eois  hearers?  or  bad  he  really  been  the 
dupe  of  tlmt  patronising  good  nature,  which  is  the  last  form  put  on  by 
the  pride  of  the  great  ? 

The  di^puties  met  at  noon  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  as  previously  re- 
ived*   M,  Laffittfi  was  not  ignorant  how  important  it  is  in  limesof  trou- 
to  offer  a  clear  and  definite  mark  to  the  minds  of  men*  To  bring  about, 
r«j volutions  it  is  essential  to  be  well  aware  what  men  would  not  have  ; 
I  the  sure  means  towards  swaying  ihem  is  to  know  better  than  any 
else  what  men  would  have-    Those,  iheretore,  who  were  priv}^  to  M* 
lUe's  purpose  went  about  everywhere  propagating  the  news  that  | 
all  wais  ready  for  the  instaliation  of  the  Due  d 'Orleans  ;  that  he  alone 
wa-t  competent  to  prevent  the  return  of  despotism, and  to  bridle  the' 
turbulence  of  demagogues*     These  assertions,  adroitly  promulgated, 
rta«suri-d   the  timid,  encouraged  the  weak,  fixed  the  wavering,  and 
created  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  party  that  was  represented  as  so 
itfong,  for  as  much  as  the  courage  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  largely  j 
made  up  of  cowardice. 

M.  LatEtle,  voted  president  by  acclamaiion,  opened  the  sittings*  and 
M.  fMrard  announced  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Due  de  Mortemart. 
Deep  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  bitterness  and  pity  that  seized  those 
then  beheld  the  manner  in  which  all  those  pale  legisiators  awaited 
arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  king*   On  the  one  hand  they  could  hear  ' 
victOTiou?  shonts  out  of  doors;  on  the  other  their  old  master  seemed 
1  to  watch  them  from  Si,  Cloud*     Suspended  between  these  two 
ils*  the  majority  arranged  tlieir  looks  and  attitudes  so  as  not  to  risk 
ir  fortunes,  whatever  might  turn  up- 
single  member  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  reserved  to  the  de* 
ders  of  the  old  monarchy:  this  was  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,    He  rose, 
d  in  n  saddened  voice  demanded  that  a  committee  of  peers  and  depa- 
rt hou  Id  be  appointed  to  propose  measures  calculated  to  reconcile  all 
!<*rr«!s,  and  to  put  all  consciences  at  peace^    This  proposal  was  per- 
tly suited   to  the   uncertain lit-s  that  hung  over  all  those  vacillating  1 
ntJs;  it  was  favourably  received*  and  the  commissioners  were  about 
be  chosen  and  nominated,  when  General  Gerard  announced  that 
ieen  hundred  men  from  Rouen  had  just  arrived,  bringing  with  theni  ' 
pieces  of  cannon,  vvhich  ihey  bad  placed  on  the  heights  of  i 
nre.     These  images  of  war  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
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caused  a  sort  of  shuddering  sensatiao;  and  in  ibr  midst  of  tlM  mm 
Ttnikm  bustle  and  agtlaiiofi,  ihe  fQlbwing  names  were  dratvo  fnatk 
baKotiog  urn:  Augusiin  Perier,  Seba3iiflru,GuiZou  Drlei^efl,  Uf^^ 
Nemille.  The  choice  of  such  cornmbsiorirrs  proved  phiinty  twm^k 
that,  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  deputies,  Charles  X-  had  oot  yet  cemsad  feolt 
king.  The  commissioners  took  ihe  road  to  the  Luxembourg,  31 
Laffiite*3  uneasinesa  was  manLfest;  he  felt  the  vicAory  escaping  out  «f 
his  hands*  Suddenly  M.  Colin  de  Sussy  enters,  hoying  in  his  IhiI 
the  tasl  ordinances  of  Charles  X,  Had  they  been  received,  the  kapH 
and  pretensions  of  the  Due  d*Or]e&ns  would  undoubledljr  hare  bsftfi* 
tin gui shed:  the  president  was«  ihe le fore,  invincibly  arm  and  diM- 
mined,  and  M«  de  Sussy  was  obliged  to  retire*  Bui  dangers  tdwrnokft 
sort  threatened  the  Orleanist  faction*  The  people  aasenftled  trntd  lit 
chamber  demanded  admission,  and  a  ieiier  energetically  eJcpfMliif  lltf 
desire  wa3  put  into  the  presideui^s  hands.  Now  the  pubJieitjr  ^lii 
sittings  at  such  a  moment  would  hare  been  tantamoam  to  deraocm- 
M*  I^ffitte,  wbo  had  wished  that  the  a^emhly  of  deputiea  alioiild  ■ 
held  in  the  haJI  of  the  legislature,  so  that  their  debates  might  iMftt 
character  of  greater  solemnity,  —  M-  Lafiiite  negligently  tel  M  ili 
words,  **  This  is  not  a  sitting  [seance],  but  a  simple  asaembltge  (•*• 
union)  of  deputies/*  and  there  the  matter  ended* 

T\te  peers  of  France  had  met  in  the  Palais  de  Lujtecnboun^,  Them. 
surrounded  by  MM.  de  Broglie,  Mole,  Pastorei,  de  ChoiaciU,  defc 
Roche  Aymon,  de  Coignyi  de  Tarente,  de  Deux  Breze,  were  rtiaarlBl 
the  Due  de  Mortemart,  stiil  pate  from  a  long  fainting*fic,  the  oU  llli* 
quis  de  Semonville*  and  the  poet  of  all  ruins,  the  V^iconile  deCbats^ 
briand.  lie  had  arrived  in  that  palace  of  a  degenerate  ft mtoc racy  lo^ 
the  acclamations,  and  borne  on  the  arms  of  an  entbuai&atie  my«^ 
youths*  Yet  he  had  come  only  to  save,  for  a  t^t  bbw,  tlie  eiajetfr  ^ 
the  things  that  had  long  outlired  themselves.  Seated  mpaR.  cneW 
choiy  and  triumphant,  be  remained  awhile  silent,  aiid  as  if  a  ; 
all  the  connicting  energies  of  his  souL  But  soon  shaking  off  bis  f 
he  eamettly  exhorted  his  colleagues  to  undnunted  fidelity.  *'  ' 
proiesi/'  he  exclaimed,  "  in  favour  of  expiring  mofiarchy,  L^i  ^^ 
m^eemmry,  quit  Paris;  but  whithersoever  force  may  drive  tisjft  wia** 
the  king,  messieurs,  and  let  us  put  our  trust  in  aU  the  good  cbancotf 
courage/*  Then,  as  if  the  ovation  he  had  just  received  had  caW 
some  disturbance  to  his  thoughts, «'  Let  us  think,  also/*  be  added,  wd 
warmth,  "  of  the  liberty  of  the  pre^.  It  involvea  the  salvmtkn  ofief 
timacy.  A  pen!  two  months!  and  I  raise  tip  the  thftme  a^Tn;"'^ 
poet*9  iliusioos*  The  ambassadors  of  the  bourgeoisie  enicredt  dcfaan^ 
mg  the  lieu  tenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom  for  the  man  of  i^ 
cboioe;  and  few  voices  iti  that  assembly  of  dukes  vteve  mis<^  in  Uft^ 
of  a  fmlling  power.  Human  baseni'S-^  tovct  to  oealle  aiidvf  tlie  ponp^ 
high  ttation;  the  most  illustrious  per^dies  are  the  moet  froqaeoit 

Meanwhile  the  return  of  ihr  commissioneis  was  u&xiooaly  awiilel  i^ 
the  P^kis  Bourbon.  M.  Dupin  aet  forth  all  the  danger  thai  eaiiCfd  ii 
(he  violent  atiuatioo  of  Paria*    M.  Kemtry  demands  tbfti  i  deciaitfi 
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uld  be  come  to,  and  Benjamin  Constant  that  the  decision  should  be 
icai,     Lasilf,  Lafayetie  sent  word  to  the  deputies,  from  the  Hotel  de'| 
Vrlle,  where  he  was  Waet  by  a  thousand  various  rumours,  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  and   not  to  give  up  the  crown   without  making  conditions^ 
Things  were  in  this  gtate  when  the  commissioners  appeared*     General"! 
Sebastiani  reported  the  manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion; and  bet  who  that  very  day  had  uttered  iheae  words,  There  is  no* 
fhinsr  nafionaf  km  but  the  white  Jfag^  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with'! 
IJcnjamin  Constant,  the  following  declaration: 


P 


The  meeting  of  deputieiat  Ihii  Iture  in  PnHa,  ha*  deemed  it  tirgentJj  necesa^rj  to 
e*l  hji  fojril  highnen,  ihe  Due  d'Orli^ma,  to  jepair  to  tho  capital,  to  eierciic  thera'j 
ik^  ftmrtiDfit  of  li«tiienaitt-g9nfiriiJ  &f  the  kingdom ,  and  to  eipreu  to  bim  their  deiirtt    | 
to  |jf««ervc  the  tncolouT  cockiidf;.     It  hoD,  mnreorer,  felt  impreiged  with  thfi  neceuilf  j,  I 
T'^*  t^icir,  without  intermisflion,  to  thfl  taik  of  tecuriog  lo  France^  ill  the  <ip-  I 

p-  .sion  of  the  chuntberB,  atl  tbe  iitJlapeniublo  guarafktee«  for  the  full  lad 

ti  rian  of  ibo  chaHor,'* 

The  reading  of  the  document  produced  a  great  agitation  in  the  j 
sasembly.     Those  who,  like  M*  Laffitte,  knew  the  Due  d'Orleans,  | 
counted  too  little  on  his   hardihood   not  to  seek  to  compromise  him. 
They  feared  that  a  simple   invitation  would  loo  much  magnify  in  hia;^ 
pyi^s  the  dangers  of  the  momenuand  that  be  would  hold  out  longer  than  ^ 
would   be  expedient  in  a  crisis  in  which  every  thing  depended  on  a. 
prompt  decision.     They  would  have  wished  that  the  chiimber,  by  de- 
claring^  him   lieutenant-general   in  a  solemn  and  peremptory  manner, , 
shoulcf  have  so  forced  him  into  the  ways  of  revolution  that  he  could  not^ 
rrct^de.     Knowing  his  ambition  to  be  more  deliberate  than  courageous, 'I 
more  ardent  than  active,  they  would  have  wished  to  crown  his  hopet  j 
vrtthout  leaving  him   under  the  necessity  of  exerting  aoy  degree  of 
^%xm^*     For  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  minds  were  not  yet  made'J 
up,  to  expreaa  a  desire  which  mis^^ht  seem  revolutionary,  were  already 
L^^ryirig  things  much  too  far.     Atnidst  this  Buctuation  of  thought  antl^ 
^^ftling,  M.  Lall^tte^s  voice  was  heard  demanding  that  the  declaratioiL|| 
^^■ould  be  signed  in  consideration  of  its  importance.     The  agitation 
^HMoubled*     *'  You  have  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,"  cried^ 
^^fe.  Vijlematn*     '*  For  tnercy's  sake,''  said  old  Charles  de  Lameth,  in  a 
^^pining^  voice,  "recollect  the  revolution,  and  the  danger  of  signatures.'*  'I 
^^-**  For  my  part,"  satd  M.  Delesseri,  **  what  I  vote  I  sign*"     Finally l 
the  conclusions  imboiJted  in  the  report  were  adopted,  and  a  deputation! 
of  twelve  members,  of  which   M,  Gal  lot   was  named    president,  wasl 
dirrcird  to  set  out  for  Neuilly,  and  to  lay  before  the  Due  d'Oileaus  tho« 
ttrfolutions*  or  rather  the  wishes  of  the  chamber* 
It  is  to  he  remarked  that  neither  the  deputies  nor  their  president  had 
ntured  to  affix    their  signatures  to  the  declaration  cited  above.     Ki 
of  It  having  been  i^ent  to  the  municipal  commissrion,  M.  Mauguini 
eretl  the  document,  as  adopted  by  the  chamber^  so  counier-revo 
in  substance,  and  so  ambiguous  in  form,  that  he  wrote  instantly  i 
^tie  that  such  a  document  could  not  be  published  as  an  aei^ 
gorernmeat,  unless  bearitig  the  signatures  of  its  authors*     Hs  ' 
wai  right. 
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For  as  the  denouement  drew  near,  the  repuUicans  redoubled  their 
efibrts.  Aasembled  at  the  house  of  Lointier,  the  restaarateur,  they 
deliberatpd  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands.  Political  science,  know- 
ledge of  business,  position,  reputation,  great  fortunes,  all  these  things 
they  wanted;  this  was  their  weakness,  but  it  was  also  their  strength. 
Inasmuch  as  they  could  brave  every  thing,  they  could  obtain  every 
thing.  Their  convictions  were  intractable,  because  men  must  have 
studied  much,  and  have  had  much  practical  experience,  to  arrive  at 
doubt;  they  felt  the  less  hesitation,  as  they  took  but  little  account  of 
obstacles ;  and,  prepared  as  they  were  for  death,  they  were  thereby 
prepared  for  command. 

The  Orleanist  party  feared  them,  but  durst  not  combat  them  openly. 
It  had  sent  some  of  its  most  ardent  emissaries  among  them  to  discourage 
or  divide  them.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  MM.  Larreguy  and  Corabe 
Siey^s  to  gain  approval  in  Lointier's  rooms  for  the  arrangement  that 
called  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne:  and  it  must  be  owned  that  these 
efibrts  derived  great  force  from  the  poet  Beranger*s  adhesion.  A  stormy 
debate  soon  began.  The  honest  and  sincere  republicans  foamed  with 
indignation  at  seeing  what  they  called  their  victory  filched  from  them 
by  intrigue.  Some  of  these,  with  that  excess  of  distrust  peculiar  to 
conflicting  parties,  already  whispered  accusations  against  M.  Chevallier, 
the  president  of  the  assembly,  charging  him  with  wishing  to  prolong 
the  sitting,  and  to  spin  out  the  discussion  to  a  wearisome  length,  ia 
order  to  let  the  glow  of  generous  passions  die  away.  An  Orleaaiflt 
orator  had  a  musket  levelled  at  him  by  a  member  of  the  assembly.  At 
last  it  was  decided  that  a  committee  should  bt*  appointed  to  present  to 
the  provisional  government,  then  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an  ad- 
dress beginning  thus: 

**  Yesterday  the  people  reconquered  its  incred  riehtf  at  the  cost  of  its  blood.  Tba 
most  precious  of  these  rights  is  that  of  freely  chuooing  its  own  government.  Measi 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  any  proclamation  from  being  made  which  designates  a  cbief, 
when  the  very  form  of  the  government  cannot  be  determined. 

**  There  eiists  n  provisional  reprpsentation  of  the  nation.  Let  it  remain  in  perntt- 
nence  till  the  wish  of  tlie  majority  of  Frenchmen  can  have  been  known,'*  &c. 

M.  Hubert  was  chosen  to  carry  this  address  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville: 
he  set  out  in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  and  accompanied  by 
several  members  of  the  assembly,  amonp  whom  were  Trelat,  Teste, 
Charles  Hingray,  Bastide,  Poubelle,  and  Guinard,  all  of  them  men  full 
of  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  ardour.  The  deputation  made  iti 
way  through  the  immense  crowd  in  the  Place  de  Gr6ve,  Hubert  carry- 
ing the  address  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

Admitted  to  the  presence  of  General  Lafayette,  the  republicans  su^ 
rounded  him  with  a  sort  of  grave  and  even  somewhat  imperious  defe^ 
ence.  Hubert  read  the  address  in  a  very  emphatic  manner:  thea 
pointing  to  the  fresh  marks  of  balls  in  the  ceilincr.  he  adjured  Lafay- 
ette, by  the  recollections  of  the  fight,  not  to  let  the  fruits  of  the  popular 
victory  perish.  He  added,  that  Lafayette  was  bound  to  reckon  with 
the  people  for  the  potency  he  derivt^d  from  a  revered  name;  that  to 
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hmg  l)ack  would  be  weakness  or  perfidy:  and  he  concluded  by 
liiticigly  urging  him  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  This  was  presuming 
too  much  upon  Lafayetie^s  hardihood,  Inivardly  perttirhedt  hut  mn 
■of  his  emotions,  he  delivered  a  long- speech,  In  which  his  embar- 
n  only  betrayed  iiself  by  ihe  incoherence  of  his  thoughts  and  by 
hii  Terbosity.  He  talked  of  the  United  States,  of  the  first  revolution, 
and  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  those  great  events  ;  and  soon,  thanks 
lo  biiHt  ihe  solemnity  of  the  proposal  just  made  to  him  vvas  lost  in  the 
details  of  a  familiar  and  disjointed  conversation.  A  voice  demanded, 
•^May  we  at  least  count  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  T" — "  Who  doubts 
it  ?"  replied  M.  de  Laborde,  with  an  oath.  Some  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent I  hen  stated  that  ihey  had  drawn  up  a  prDcJamation  for  which  they 
could  not  tind  a  printer,  and  that  those  they  had  applied  to  had  shown 
ibem  an  express  prohibition  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Due  de  Bro- 
gtie. — ^**Take  care,  messieurs,^'  said  the  incredulous  Lafayette,  with  a 
smile;  "there  »s  no  sort  of  means  but  is  employed  at  certain  epochs. 
How  often  during  our  first  revolution  was  my  own  signature  calum- 
niated V*  Such  was  the  idle  talk  in  which  M.  de  Lafayette  wasted  at 
the  Hotfl  de  Ville  the  precious  hours  that  were  turned  to  such  profit* 
able  account  in  the  Hotel  Laffitte.  But  an  exhraordtnary  incident  pre-^ 
eenily  aroused  all  energies.  The  door  of  M*  Lafayette's  cabinet  was 
opened,  and  the  visit  of  a  peer  of  France  was  announced  to  the  general 
in  a  whisper,  **Let  him  come  in/*  *' But  he  wishes  for  a  private 
inierview/*  **  Let  him  come  in,  I  tell  you ;  I  am  here  among  my 
fritfid?,  tod  whatever  he  has  to  say  to  me,  ihey  may  hear-*'  The  peer 
of  France  was  introduced :  it  was  the  Comie  de  Sussy,  His  counte- 
litfiee  teemed  wo-begone,  and  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  held  out  to 
M*  6t  Lftfayette  the  ordinances  which  the  chamber  of  deputies  had 
r^fuaed  to  receive.  M.  de  Lafayette  made  a  few  remarks  to  him  on 
the  connections  of  blood  between  the  Lafayettes  and  the  Mortemarts, 
tbtt  savoured  of  the  republican  ^rand'tteis:neur,fnid  taking  the  papers 
from  him,  he  spread  them  out  like  a  hand  of  cards  before  his  young 
friends.  Ho  sooner  were  the  contents  known,  than  a  furious  shout 
rem  the  hall — "  We  are  tricked  !  What  does  this  mean  ?  New 
miaimera  named  by  Charles  X, !  No  !  no  !  no  more  Bourbons  !**  And 
^fahe  republicans  present  stared  anxiously  in  each  other's  faces.  One 
^Uiemi  M.  Bnstide,  rushed  at  M.  de  Sussy,  to  pilch  him  out  of  the 
^Bdow  !  *•  What  are  you  about  !*' said  M.  Trelai,  holding  him  back, 
^^negotiator  !*'  Upon  this  M*  de  Lafayette,  still  calm  amidst  ail  this 
V^foar,  tarned  to  M.  de  Sussy  with  an  expressive  gesture,  and  re- 
joaited  him  to  go  before  the  municipal  commission ;  and  General 
Lolmu,  coiTitng  in  at  the  moment,  olfered  to  show  the  count  the  way, 
fifloie  minutes  after,  the  members  of  the  republican  deputation,  unt^asy 
ttto  what  might  be  the  result,  left  M^  de  Lafayette,  and  follo^ved  De 

iry,  3cime  of  them  lost  their  way  in  the  building;  others  found  the 
I  where  the  municipal  commission  was  silting  with  the  door  locked, 
y  drmanded  admission;  no  answer  was  made  them;  incensed  at 
they  began  to  batter  at  the  door  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets;  il 
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was  opened  at  last  from  within,  and  entering  the  room  they  foand  H. 
de  Sussy  chatting  amicably  with  the  membNsrs  of  the  municipal  com- 
mission. M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  alone  exhibited  an  impassioned 
attitude.  '*  Take  back  your  ordinances,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  we  no  longer 
know  Charles  X.*'  At  the  same  time  the  sonorous  voice  of  Howit 
was  heard,  reading  for  the  second  time  the  address  from  the  Lointier 
meeting. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  hastened  to  reply  in  the  name  of  the  manici^ 
commissions  he  combated,  with  moderation  and  ability,  the  Ofnn- 
ions  expressed  in  the  address ;  and  it  was  he  who,  on  this  occasion, 
uttered  the  words  subsequently  attributed  to  General  Lafayette :  **  The 
Due  d*Orleans  is  the  best  of  republics."  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  M. 
Mauguin*s  countenance  showed  signs  of  marked  disapprobation,  and 
his  gestures  more  than  once  bespoke  his  dissatisfaction. 

The  Comte  de  Sussy,  discouraged  by  his  reception,  applied  to  M.  de 
Lafayette  for  a  letter  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  and  the  republican 
deputation  was  taking  its  departure,  when  Audry  de  PuyraTeau,  going 
up  to  Hubert,  and  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  said,  with  warmth, 
"  Stay,  here  is  a  proclamation  which  the  municipal  commission  at  6r8t 
approved  of,  but  which  ft  now  declines  to  publish.  It  must  be  circu- 
lated." The  moment  he  got  into  the  open  square,  Hubert  stood  ap  on 
a  stone  post,  and  read  the  proclamation  to  the  crowd.     It  ran  thus : 

**  France  ia  free. 

«  She  demanda  a  conatitation. 

"  She  grants  the  proriiional  gOTernment  only  the  rifrht  of  conanlting. 

<<  Till  luch  time  as  ahe  shall  hare  expreaaed  her  will  by  new  electiona,  raapeet  ta 
the  following  principlcal 

"  No  more  royalty ; 

<'  The  government  carried  on  only  by  mandatorioa  elected  by  the  nation  ; 

*'  The  executive  power  confided  to  a  temporary  preaident; 

<<  The  co-operation,  mediate  or  immediate,  of  all  citixena  in  the  election  of  dt> 
puties ; 

**  Liberty  to  all  religioua  denoroinationa ;  no  more  state  religion  ; 

<*  Appointments  in  the  army  and  navy  guaranteed  from  all  arbitrary  tcta  of  dit* 
miaaal ; 

**  The  establishment  of  the  national  guarda  all  over  France.  The  guardianship  of 
the  constitution  is  confided  to  them. 

«  Those  principles  for  which  we  have  recently  exposed  our  li?ea,  we  will  opholdit 
need  by  legal  inaurrection." 

This  proclamation  fixes  very  precisely  the  limit  at  which  the  noet 
adventurous  spirits  stopped  in  J  830,  excepting,  however,  some  few 
disciples  of  St.  Simon.  That  the  state  religion  should  be  abolished; 
that  a  president  should  be  substituted  for  a  king ;  that  universal  saf' 
frage,  in  one  degree  or  in  two  degrees,  should  be  established ;  this  wts 
the  whole  extent  of  changes  contemplated  by  the  most  daring  innova- 
tors. But  would  society  be  more  happy  when  the  right  of  monilf 
directing  it  should  have  been  wrested  from  the  state  ?  Would  the  ove^ 
throw  of  royalty  suffice  to  hinder  thenceforth  the  existence  of  tyranny 
in  the  civil  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer?  Whe- 
ther was  universal  suffrage  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  recognition  of  a 
metaphysical  right,  or  as  a  certain  means  of  arriving  at  a  change  in  the 
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whole  sysiem  of  social  order?  Such  questions  were  too  proround  foT 
the  limes;  antl  more  than  one  tempest  was  deaiitied  lo  break  forth  be- 
fore any  one  shouM  think  of  solving  them.  In  IH^O  no  one  even 
thought  of  propounding  tbi^m, 

Bt?  this  ^  il  may,  the  republicans  had  thrs  immense  advantage  ia 
presence  of  a  people  in  movement,  that  the  objects  they  sought  were 
ibe  mosi  definite  and  the  newest  of  all  at  that  time  presented  to  the 
public,  Bui  they  wanted  organizatmn,  and  above  alK  a  leader.  To 
judge  of  the  impulse,  M,de  l*afayelte  was  compeient  to  give  lo  events, 
il  is  enough  to  compare  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
with  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him  to  ihe  Due  de  Mortemari, 
and  sent  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  Sussy : 

«  McuftTErii  t.%  Due, — 1  have  recmved  iHe  letter  you  hav^  dnn«  me  the  honour  I0 
«rrit«  me,  *Uh  nU  Ihe  ■enlimenUi  I  baife  lony;  enlertiini^d  for  votir  pemooiij  qhnrucier, 
M.  1«  Comte  de  Stimy  w^itt  five  you  an  account  of  the  viait  he  hnJ  the  guodnea*  to  malie 
mt!\  I  h»Te  Tulfiircd  ycrnir  mt^ntifinit  in  reading  what  tou  iidrlrtfHsed  to  me  lo  many  per- 
•oot  &bout  mv  I  1  requeued  M.  de  Sitnj  to  go  to  the  commia^ii^n,  th«D  ^mall  in  num- 
ber, mtiich  wii  iming  in  the  K^tel  de  Ville^  He  biha'  IVL  Lnlfitte,*  who  vra*  rhesn  witli 
•mteml  of  hii  colleague*,  *i»d  I  will  deliver  tu  General  Gertrd  the  pnperi  with  which 
H«  h««  eofninisiioned  me ;  tint  the  dutiek  thiil  keep  me  here  render  it  impoeBihle  thmt  I 
kliiiitkf  e«to  j^ou.  8hoQtd  jroii  come  to  the  HoteJ,  I  thould  hnve  the  honour  oP  receive 
ll^ioa  there^  but  withom  advAutiLgQ  om  to  the  object  of  this  couversatioiij  ijnce  jour 
^KiyM*rcatiofi»  bmve  hetn  mude  to  my  eulleiigueii.^^ 

^Ttiere  was  in  this  Jeiter  a  sort  of  veiled  sincerity  not  easily  endured 
h^f  party  passions,  A  leader  capable  of  writing  such  lines  at  such  a 
moniem  would  very  soon  have  been  calumtJiated  :  when  one  suspicion 
hid  fallen  upon  hjm,  it  would  not  be  long  after  but  he  would  be  deali 
with  fts  a  traitor*  In  limes  of  revolutioii  men  have  not  leisure  to  sus- 
pect long. 

After  all  the  field  was  open  to  all  that  had  daring^  and  discernment. 
What  might  not  the  seeming  madness  of  a  migbiy  heart  have  eflected 
io  that  moment  of  disorder  !  They  lalked  indeed  of  a  provisional  go- 
vernment in  Paris;  but  ihe  fallowing  fact  shows  what  was  the  inanity 
of  that  power  so  oddly  feared : 

The  national  guard  of  St.  ^uentin  asked  for  I  wo  pupils  of  the  Poly- 
technique  to  command  it;  and  to  this  end  it  sent  a  deputation  to  Laffitte, 
whkh  memioned  10  htm  at  the  same  time  that  il  would  be  easy  to  bring* 
over  the  regiment  (|n  arte  red  at  La  Fdre*     Lafayette  summoned  two 
ptipila  of  the  Poiy technique,  and  sent  ihem  before  the  municipal  com* 
rtiisaion,  accompanied  by  Odilon  Barroip     M*  Mauguin,  the  only  mem- 
ber present,  was  walking  about  the  hall.     Being  informed  of  the  pur- 
|>ose  of  their  visit,  he  look  up  a  pen  and  began  a  proclamation  addressed 
?o  the  reg-imeniai  La  Fere,  when  his  colleague,  Odilon  Barrot*  said  to 
Ima,  **  Leave  it  lo  them;  they  understand  these  things  better  than  we 
^Ut*     M*  Mauguin  ceded  the  pen  to  one  of  the  young  men;  the  pro* 
^BaaJtion  was  drawn  up,  and  General  Lobau  entering  the  room,  it  was 
^Kded  10  him  to  sign.     He  refused,  and  weut  ouu     *'He  will  not  sign 


II ^  d#  Liir«jelte  nude  a  miitaie  here* 
11  thi»  p!l««. 


There  it,  bowe¥er,  ta  enaars  in  the  MS« 
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any  thing,'*  said  M.  Mau^uin;  "it  was  but  just  now  he  refused  to 
sign  an  order  relating  to  the  seizure  of  a  powder  depot.*' — **  He  hangs 
hack,  then !'  said  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  l^coie  Folytechniqne.  "  No- 
thing is  more  dangerous  in  revolutions  than  men  who  hang  back.  I 
will  QO  have  him  shot." — "  You  do  not  mean  it?"  replied  M-  Maagain, 
eagerly.  ••  Shoot  General  Lobau,  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment!"— "The  very  same,"  replied  the  young  man,  drawing  M. 
Mauguin  to  the  window  and  showing  him  some  hundred  men  he  bad 
headed  at  the  capture  of  the  Caserne  de  Babylone.  "  If  I  were  to  tell 
those  brave  fellows  to  shoot  ie  hon  Diett,  they  would  do  it."  M.  Mao- 
guin  smiled,  and  signed  the  proclamation  in  silence. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  a  packet  addressed  to  the  English  ambassador, 
Lord  Stuart  de  Rothsay,  was  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  One 
only  of  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  was  of  opinion  that 
its  contents  should  be  examined.  It  was  sent  to  Lord  Stuart  with  the 
seal  unbroken. 

Whilst  every  one  was  seeking  to  realize  his  wishes  or  his  belief  io 
this  party  arena,  hardly  were  a  few  voices  heard  uttering  the  name  of 
the  emperor  in  a  city  that  had  so  long  echoed  to  that  sound.  Two  men, 
without  influence,  military  reputation,  or  celebrity  of  any  kind,  MM. 
Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  conceived  for  a  while  the  idea  of  proclaiming 
the  empire.  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignet  easily  persuaded  one  of  them 
that  fortune  gives  herself  to  him  who  hastens  to  seize  her:  the  otbfr 
appeared  dressed  as  an  orderly  officer  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Hotel  de 
Yille  ;  but  being  politely  requested  by  M.  Carbonel  to  pass  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  he  was  there  locked  up  and  kept  prisoner.  Thus  the 
parade  of  a  laced  coat  on  the  one  side,  and  a  piece  of  boyish  roguerv 
on  the  other,  made  up  the  whole  history  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Orleanist  and  the  Imperial  party  !  This  is  one  of  those  curiosities  of 
history  the  key  to  which  is  found  in  the  grovelling  nature  of  most  hu- 
man ambition.  The  son  of  Napoleon  was  far  away.  For  those  who 
were  actuated  by  vu!f;rar  hopes,  to  wait  was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
those  first  favours,  which  are  always  the  easiest  to  obtain  from  a  go- 
vernment that  has  need  to  win  forgiveness  for  its  accession.  Neverthe- 
less, Napoleon's  memory  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  What  was 
requisite  to  the  crowning  of  the  immortal  victim  of  Waterloo  in  the 
first-born  of  his  race  ?  That  an  old  general  should  appear  in  the  streets, 
draw  his  sword,  and  shout  Vive  Napoleon  II. !  Bat  no.  Geneitl 
Gourgaud  alone  made  some  tentative  efforts.  On  the  29th  he  protested 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  against  the  nomination  of  the  Due  d*0rlean8; 
and  on  that  night  he  assembled  some  officers  at  his  house  to  consult  OD 
measures  for  the  next  day.  To  conspire  in  the  midst  of  open  revolu- 
tion was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superfluous:  but  it  would  seem  that 
civil  conflicts  disconcert  the  judgment  of  men  of  war.  Napoleon,  be- 
sides, had  pigmied  all  minds  round  his  own.  The  imperial  regime 
had  kindled  in  the  plebeians  he  abruptly  ennobled  a  burning  thirst  for 
place  and  distinction.  The  Orleanist  party  recruited  itself  among  all 
those,  whose  promptitude  to  revive  the  empire  needed  perhaps  but  one 
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j^m  of  Itanlihood,  a  leader,  ai»d  a  cry  I  Of  all  the  generals  whose 
ffinnes  were  of  imperial  growih,  Subervic  alone  gave  hh  voice  for  a 
ffptibiic  in  M.  Loffitle^s  saloons;  ai  least  he  was  ihe  only  one  that  was 
Fem»rked^  Thus  all  was  over  as  regards  Napoleon*  and  some  Utile 
time  after  this  a  youngs  cobnel  in  the  service  of  Austria  died  beyond 
the  Rhine,  the  fmil  representative  of  a  dynasty  whose  laai  breath 
poaaed  away  with  him. 

At  some  leagues  dbianca  from  tumuUnoos  Paris,  Sl  Cloud  presented 
a  gloomy  and  afflicting  spectacle*  From  the  pale  faces  and  drooping 
ftttilude  of  the  soldiers  it  was  easy  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  their 
minds*  Many  of  them  had  left  friends  and  relations  in  Paris:  what 
wta  their  fate!  for  dismal  rumours  were  heard  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
mystenous  emissaries  arriving  by  the  public  convey ances,  which  passed 
freely  over  the  Snvrt^s  bridge,  spored  no  pains  lo  excile  the  troops  to 
desert.  Sometimes  the  tale  was  that  Paris  was  given  up  to  pillage  S 
iomeumes  that  M.  Lafliite  had  offered  fourteen  millions  of  francs  to 
nntofn  the  city.  Tormenied  with  all  these  absurd  or  lyinpf  reports,  the 
sddieri  abandoned  themselves  to  gloomy  despondency.  Had  not  their 
Ifader  too  set  them  the  example  of  hesitation  ?  And  then  the  disor- 
giTiization  w^as  complete*  Baron  Weyler  de  Navas,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  the  troops,  wore  himself  out  with  fruit- 
legs  endeovonrs.  Bread  was  brought  from  a  very  great  distance  in 
iiaall  cartloads,  and  was  doled  out  with  the  most  rigid  parsimony.  M, 
de  Champagny,  on  his  return  from  Fleury,  where  he  had  passed  the 
preceding  evening,  wished  that  a  large  herd  of  oxen  he  met  on  the  road 
*boald  he  seized  and  paid  for  in  bills.  No  one  would  venture  to  do 
this.     They  had  ventured  to  do  a  great  deal  more  I 

To  all  these  embarrassments  were  superadded  the  uncertainty  arising 
from  ignorance  of  what  was  passings  and  the  danger  of  mtsconceplions- 
Thus  It  was  that  war  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  afresh  under  the 
very  eyes  of  royalty,  and  amongst  its  defenders  themselves*  A  com- 
pany  g(  s^ardeu'du  rorpn  covered  St.  Cloud,  on  the  side  of  Ville  d'Av- 
my ;  and  in  the  woods  beyond  that  village  were  encamped  the  remains 
of  a  iiegimenl  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mausaion*  Seeing 
the  ravages  desertion  was  making  around  him,  the  colonel  called  to- 
g¥tbrr  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  the  privates  that  still  remained 
fiitbrul,  appealed  to  ihcir  honour  as  soldiers,  and  poiniing  to  the  flag, 

e,  **Can  it  bt?  that  no  one  will  remain  to  render  back  that  flag 
iO  haj  confided  it  to  us  ?'*  At  the  word  the  men  instantly 
ir  march.  The  f^arde^  du  torpn  heard  of  this  movement;  the 
nimour  had  already  run  among  ihem  that  the  line,  having  sided  wilh 
ifaf  insurgents,  was  only  waiting  the  fit  momen!  to  charge  them.  Alarm 
mwf^  all  hearts,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the  blindest  fury^  Several  of 
^|ta  drew  their  sabres  and  rushed  forth  to  the  gate  of  Ville  d'Avray, 
^Bch  they  were  just  abotit  toentfr,  when  a  sous-lieutenant  of  the  com- 
ptijyof  CroL  Colontd  Lespinasse,  sprang  forward  lo  stop  them*  His 
^c#  «ra9  di» regarded,  such  was  the  intense  exasperation  of  the  mo* 
mem.    Upon  this  he  put  his  horae  acroaa  the  road,  and  declared  ihai 
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none  should  pass  but  over  his  body.  A  few  words  were  enoagh  to  dor 
up  the  misunderstanding ;  but  royalty  had  perhaps  been  exposed  to  la 
enormous  danger. 

In  this  immense  disorder  of  the  troops,  to  march  on  the  ctpiltl  was 
very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible:  nevertheless  the  dauphin  insisted  oq 
this  step.  General  Champagny,  his  confidant,  solicited  a  private  au- 
dience of  Charles  X.,  in  which  he  laid  before  him  the  followiDg  pkn. 
The  king  was  to  betake  himself  to  Orleans,  where  the  troops  would 
have  been  concentrated ;  iMarshal  Oudinot  and  General  Coeilos^uet  were 
to  take  command  of  the  camps  of  Luneville  and  St.  Omer,  which  itwai 
supposed  were  already  on  the  march;  some  fi fly  and  odd  millions  of 
francs  from  the  Casbah  of  Algiers,  just  arrived  in  the  roads  of  ToqIod, 
were  to  be  seized;  General  Bourmont,  recalled  from  Africa,  would 
bring  back  two  regiments,  and  hasten  through  the  royalist  provinces  of 
the  South,  to  support  the  trusty  population  of  the  West.  The  scheoio 
contemplated  setting  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

Charles  X.  ran  his  eye,  in  an  absent  and  melancholy  mood,  over  the 
paper  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Champagny,  and  said,  after  a  brief 
silence,  **  You  must  talk  of  this  to  the  dauphin."  But  the  sound  of  hii 
voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  belied  the  meaning  of  his  wwdi. 
What  was  passing  in  the  king's  mind?  This  question  has  been  an- 
swered by  himself  at  a  subsequent  period.  Charles  X.  believed  that 
he  was  acting  upon  his  rights  when  he  sought  to  render  the  crown  in- 
dependent. When  news  was  brought  him  on  the  2bth  that  blood  im 
flowing  in  Paris,  he  thought  that  the  whole  matter  concerned  only  some 
factious  persons  whose  audacity  it  would  be  enough  to  quell  with  a  high 
hand;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  resistance  was  general,  dauntless, and 
persevering,  he  asked  himself  had  he  not  committed  some  error  that 
demanded  expiation?  He  was  then  seized  with  abject  despondency, 
and  sinking  under  that  bitterest  and  most  utter  helplessness  of  soul  that 
afflicts  the  proud  in  their  hour  of  dismay,  his  only  thought  was  to  ham* 
ble  himself  beneath  the  hand  of  God. 

The  dauphin  had  none  of  his  father's  austere  and  somewhat  morbid 
devotion ;  so  he  talked  of  nothing  but  entering  Paris  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  which  end  he  demanded  a  formal  sanction  from  his  father, 
who  refused  to  grant  it.  The  dauphin,  who  possessed  that  sort  of 
headstrong  wilfulness  that  is  common  to  narrow  intellects,  withdrew  to 
his  apartment,  and  giving  way  to  one  of  his  occasional  fits  of  boyish 
frowardness,  he  dashed  his  sword  on  the  floor;  but  Charles  X.  knew 
nothing  of  this  scene. 

The  dauphin's  ill-humour  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  vent  itself. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  rekindling  the  ardour  of  the  soldiery  by  pub- 
lishing a  proclamation,  and  one  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Champagny  in 
glowing  and  impassioned  terms,  complimenting  the  troops  on  their 
devotedness,  and  encouraging  them  to  be  steadfast.  This  proclamatioo 
was  not  yet  published  when  word  was  brought  the  dauphin  that  a 
superior  officer  desired  to  speak  Avith  him.  This  was  General  Talon, 
who,  on  the  day  but  one  before,  had  borne  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
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IBCtion  at  the  Hotel  de  Tllle.  General  Ttilon  put  on  a  p-mve 
lHQur  in  addressing^  the  prince  ;  hia  looks  bespoke  at  once  irtdig- 
I  and  grief.  He  spoke  of  a  proclamaiion  which  had  been  read  lo 
wps*  and  which,  whibi  calling  on  them  to  be  irue  to  their  colotirs, 
inc-ed  to  them,  as  a  welcome  intelligencet  ihat  the  ordonnances 
revoked.  He  added,  that  for  hia  oivn  part,  his  devoledness  was 
Id  could  sustain  the  utmost  trial,  as  he  had  alrendy  proved,  but 
t  was  not  suificient  to  enable  him  to  endure  dia honouring  treai- 
The  dauphm*s  surprise  was  extreme;  but  when  he  learned 
le  proclamation  complained  of  by  ilie  general  bore  the  signature 
I  Due  de  Rag^use^  he  burst  into  a  most  violent  fit  of  pa^^ion.  He 
I  tha  king,  accjuatnted  him  vvilh  what  had  passed,  and  hurried 
the  ch£iieaUt  search insj  for  the  Due  de  Raguse*  who  was  then  in 
lliard-room*  The  dauphin  burst  into  ihe  room  and  ordered  the 
|o  follow  htm  into  one  adjoining  it*  The  upshot  of  this  meeting: 
bxiously  awaited*  Suddenly  loud  voices  are  heard  i  the  door  of 
lorn  h  violenily  thrown  open ;  the  marshal  appears  hastily  re- 
|,  and  the  dauphin  pursuing  him  with  his  head  bare  and  his  eyes 
wllh  passion.  Springing  upon  Marmont,  as  he  still  fell  back,  the 
J  snatched  his  sword  from  him,  but  with  such  intemperate  haste, 
be  blood  started  from  his  6ngers,  as  he  clutched  the  blade, 
irds  1  ihis  way,  guards  V*  he  cried  upon  this,  like  one  bewildered. 
guards  surrounded  the  marshal,  arrested  him,  and  led  him  off  to 
lartment,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner-  In  an  instant  the  news  of 
irest  spread  among  the  soldiers;  a  thousand  ominous  commenta- 
►assed  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  ranks,  and  the  word 
wry  was  loudly  uttered.  What  a  melancholy  and  singular  des- 
ras  that  man^s! — denounced  at  Paris  as  a  murderer,  at  St.  Cloud 
iBiior,  and  on  both  hands  held  accuraedp 

fe  equitable  than  the  dauphin,  Charles  X,  broke  ihe  marshars 
pSent  for  him,  and  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  his  wounded  feelings. 
I  an  afTecting  sight  to  behold  the  old  king,  himself  so  rudely  smit- 
I  us  taking  on  him  ihe  part  of  a  comforter,  and  forgetting  his  own 
ftunes,  to  repair  the  wrong  done  by  Uis  son  to  one  of  his  servants  1 
5«c  de  Raguse  was  deeply  moved ;  but  he  could  not  bring  him- 
o  forgive  so  outrageous  an  insult*  In  obedience  to  the  king,  be 
to  the  dauphin,  and  offered  and  received  an  apology  ;  but  when 
finee  held  out  his  hand  in  sign  of  reconciliauon,  the  marshal  dreir 
bowed  low,  and  left  the  room* 

t  hour  was  approaching  when  the  whole  royal  family  was  to  have 
Ig  august  beiunging  to  it  but  the  very  excess  of  its  abasement. 
that  day,  as  on  the  preceding,  M*  Laffitie^s  house  had  been  the 
ry  of  the  revolution;  numbers  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of 
►  There  was  not  an  intriguant  who  did  not  repair  thither  to  reca- 
l«  the  tale  of  his  services :  ibis  one  had  captured  a  cannon;  that 
Id  brought  about  the  defection  of  a  rt*giment ;  all  had  erecied  bar- 
p,  Some  went  as  far  as  Neuilly,  lo  show  their  faces,  and  record 
tto  of  ihcir  visit*    Decidedly,  the  Orleanist  party  was  triumphant* 
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But  these  things  soon  wore  an  altered  aspect.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  deputation  appointed  to  offer  the  lieutenant'^DenJ- 
ship  to  the  Due  d*Orleans,  presented  itself  at  the  Palais  RoyaU  when 
it  found  only  a  few  bewildered  servants,  who  either  knew  not,  or  dared 
not  disclose  the  retreat  to  which  their  master  had  betaken  himaelf.  b 
was  necessary  to  despatch  a  message  to  Neuilly. 

When  the  result  of  this  visit  was  known  at  the  Hdtel  Laffitte,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation  there.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
duke*s  prolonged  absence  under  such  pressing  circumstances  ?  Was 
he  afraid  ?  Did  he  mean  to  return  a  refusal  to  the  perilous  OTertom 
of  the  revolution  ?  Such  was  the  substance  of  every  conTersation.  Ii 
he  come  ?  was  the  question  every  moment  asked.  M.  Laffitte,  whose 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  made  himself  guarantee  for  the 
prince,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  in  those  about  him  a  confidence  ia 
which,  perhaps,  he  did  not  himself  partake.  M.  Thiers  went  from  one 
person  to  another,  repeating  words  of  encouragement  and  hope  to  alL 
But  the  hours  were  rolling  on.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  carry- 
ing oflT  the  furniture  from  the  Palais  Royal — a  significant  and  ominoai 
proceeding  !  The  word  republic,  only  whispered  before,  now  began 
to  be  uttered  aloud :  lastly,  Bt'Tanger,  who  had  gone  to  the  Lointier 
meeting  to  try  the  force  of  his  influence  there,  Beranger  himself  bid 
been  coldly  received,  it  was  said,  by  the  young  men.  And  now,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  shiftings  of  the  sails  that  so  sadly  exhibit,  in  all  in 
glaring  deformity,  the  baser  side  of  human  nature,  the  saloons  of  the 
Hotel  Laffitte  were  rapidly  evacuated.  Every  one  found  some  pretext 
for  moving  off.  At  eleven  o'clock,  in  that  astonishing  week  when  sleep 
had  fled  from  all  eyes,  at  eleven  o'clock  there  remained  with  M.  Lti- 
fitte  only  the  son  of  Thibaudeau,  the  conventionist,  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. They  were  about  to  separate,  when  the  Due  de  Broglie  entered, 
followed  by  M.  Maurice  Duval.     The  duke  was  apprehensive  of  being 

Eushed  too  far  into  the  perils  of  revolution.  M.  Laffitte  omitted  nothing 
e  could  possibly  say  to  fortify  the  courage  of  that  high  personage. 
But  before  the  latter  had  well  got  beyond  the  outer  gate  of  the  court, 
Laffitte,  turning  to  Benjamin  Constant,  said,  "Well,  what  will  become 
of  us  to-morrow?" — *•  We  shall  be  hanged,"  replied  the  other,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  no  longer  capable  of  strong  emotions.  He  had  become, 
in  fact,  insensible  to  all  but  those  of  play. 

At  one  in  the  morning  M.  Laffitte  was  visited  by  Colonel  Heyro^ 
who  came  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  prince 
had  entered  Paris  about  eleven  at  night,  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and 
accompanied  only  by  three  persons.  What  may  have  been  his  feelings 
as  he  thus  walked  in  darkness  towards  his  palace,  fatiguing  himself 
with  climbing  over  barricades,  and  forced  to  reply  with  the  war-cry  of 
an  insurgent  people  to  the  restless  qvi  vive  of  the  sentinels  ? 

W^e  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Due  de  Mortemart  bad 
entered  Paris.  There  he  was  not  even  the  testamentary  executor  of  the 
monarchy.  His  authority,  disowned  in  the  office  of  the  Monittuu 
rejected  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  insulted  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville* 
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ut  n  useless  burden  to  him.  Personally,  loo,  he  laLoured  under 
iul  osciilflUoti  of  mind*  He  enienained  but  a  half-liking  for  that 
:ng  nionarchyt  to  whicht  neverihel^^ss,  he  owed  the  exertion  of  all 
ergies,  since  it  had  relied  nn  the  integrity  of  his  heart.  He  was 
ing  the  full  force  of  these  distressing  thoughts,  when  he  received 
ritnliorj  to  the  Palais  Royal.  What  could  that  Due  d'Orleona,  who 
oment  he  arrived  had  s^iit  a  comphmentary  message  to  Lafayeu*-, 
El  invitation  lo  Laffitte*  what  could  he  want  with  a  minister  of 
X.f  It  was  night;  the  Due  de  Mortemart  followed  the  mes- 
r,  and  wus  introduced  through  the  roc^f  of  the  palace  into  a  small 
opening  to  the  right  on  the  court,  and  not  belonging  to  the  apart- 
occupied  by  the  family.  The  duke  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on 
oor,  in  his  shirt,  and  only  half  covered  with  a  shabby  quilt.  His 
ras  baihed  in  perspiration,  there  was  a  lund  tire  hi  his  eye*  and 
)ut  him  bespoke  extreme  fatigue  and  extraordinary  excitement  of 
i  He  began  to  speak  the  moment  the  Due  de  Mortemart  entered, 
Kpressed  himself  with  great  volubility  and  eam<?stness,  protestmg 
lachment  to  the  elder  branch,  and  vowing  he  had  only  come  to 
to  aaTe  the  city  from  anarchy.  At  this  moment  a  great  noise 
i^rd  in  the  court,  where  people  were  shouting  Five  k  Due  irOr- 
?  **You  hear  that,  monseigneur,*'  said  de  Mortemart,  "those 
\  are  for  you." — ^*No!  No  I"  replied  the  Due  d'Orlcans,  with 
ts*»d  vehemence,  "  1  will  suffer  death  sooner  ihan  accept  the 
i."  He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  X.,  which  he 
fed  sealed  to  de  Mortemart,  who  earned  it  away  in  the  folds  of 
Bvat. 

ftnge  coincidence!     Almost  at  the  very  hour  these  things  were 

(g  jQ  Paris,  in  the  pahice  of  the  Due  d^Orleans,  the  Duchess  do 

started  out  of  bed  at  St,  Cloud,  agitated  by  a  thousand  terrors, 

n  hatf-dressed  to  awaken  the  dauphin,  and  to  reproach  him  for 

y  that  endangered  the  lives  of  two  poor  children.    It  would 

bic  adequately   to  convey  the   character  of  that  nocturnal 

stressed  and  overcome  by  the  cries  and  tears  ot  a  mother, 

in  acquainted  C'harles  X*  that  Si»  Cloud  was  threatened,  and 

e'seat  of  the  monarchy  must  be  moved  a  little  farther ;  and  some 

a  afterwards,  before  daybreak, Charles  X.,  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 

e  children*  were  on  their  way  lo  Trianon,  under  the  protection 

escort  of  gtinks  du  cotpa.     At  Ville  d'Avray,  the  fugitives  mi^ht 

e  word  royal  obliterated  from  all  the  public-house  signs*     That 

three  days  before,  had  been  almost  a  means  of  fortune  to  these 

us  publicans. 

dauphin  was  to  pass  the  night  at  St.  Cloud,  along  with  the 

The  departure  of  Charles  X*  had  produced  a  great  sensation 

i\kt  iroopst  and  a  general  movement  took  place.   The  6th  guards, 

Wtre  at  daybreak  on  the  road  lo  Ville  d*Avray,  were  recalled  by 

order  to  ihe  bridge  of  St.  Cloud,  and  returned  by  the  grand 

the  atley  leading  from  the  Fer-a-cheval  to  the  Lantern  of 

SCrres  was  covered  by  two  battalions  of  the  3d  Swiss  and 
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the  lancers,  with  a  battery.  The  aspect  of  the  camp  boded  ill;  tnd 
bitter  thoughts  were  written  in  the  faces  of  all  those  armed  servants  of 
fugitive  royalty.  The  remains  of  the  royal  kitchen,  distributed  amon^ 
the  soldiers,  sent  some  flashes  of  gaiety  through  this  dense  and  dismid 
gloom,  but  whilst  the  1st  guards  and  the  artillery  were  dividing  this 
iniexpected  booty  among  them,  with  hiughter,  the  Swiss  posted  .at  the 
S'.!vres  bridge  were  abandoning  their  colours,  and  scattering  their  aims 
over  the  road  as  they  fled. 


CBAPTER  VIL 

At  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  deputation  from  the  cham- 
ber presented  itself  at  the  Palais  Royal.     M.  Sebastiani  entered  the 
room  where  it  was  waiting,  and  passing  his  colleagues,  without  a  word, 
went  straight  to  the  apartment  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  which  he  entered, 
unannounced.     The  duke  appeared  ;  the  moment  was  a  solemn  one; 
the  deputation  acquainted  him  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  come, 
but  the  princess  confusion  was  visible,  and  the  obsequious  smile  thit 
played  on  his  lips  ill  disguised  the  agitation  of  his  mind.     He  knev 
that  Charles  X.  was  still  but  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  that  an  armj 
of  twelve  thousand  men  could  be  set  in  motion  by  a  word  uttered  bj 
a  monarch  not  yet  fallen ;  he  knew,  too,  that  with  nations  as  with  in- 
dividuals all  violent  exertions  end  in  weariness,  and  that  reactions  are 
mortal  to  those  who  have  not  known  how  to  anticipate  them.     Charifs 
X.,  too,  whom  he  was  to  dethrone,  was  his  kinsman,  and  the  duchesi 
had  not  concealed  from  her  husband  her  strong  conscientious  scruples. 
The  language  held  by  the  duke  savoured  of  the  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion.    He  laboured  painfully  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  precise  affir- 
mation.    To  wait,  having  always  been  his  motto,  he  halted  betweeo 
the  inexpediency  of  too  hastily  accepting  a  crown,  and  that  of  too  kf* 
mally  refusing  it.     He  kept  up  this  game  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
therein  he  was  seconded  by  M.  Sebastiani,  who  was  the  confidant  of    i 
his  doubts.     But  those  who  did  not  rightly  guess  the  prince's  feelinpi    'n 
sought  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  a^ecting  to  overbear  his  scraplei    li 
by  force.     Some  cunningly  affected  bluntness,  reproached  him  with    ji 
favouring  by  his  hesitation  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and  so  com-    } 
promising  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  a  sort  of  reproach  more  pleasinf    ) 
to  the  heart  of  a  prince  than  a  less  subtle  and  more  downright  form  m     ] 
adulation.     At  last,  beset  on  all  sides,  the  Due  d'Orleans  appeared  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  overcome ;  but  true  to  the  last  to  the  part  he  had 
played  all  along,  he  demanded  a  few  moments  yet,  saying  he  required 
to  take  advice,  and  he  retired  to  his  closet,  still  followed  by  M.  S^bat- 
tiani. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin  and 
was  in  the  ami  of  dressing.  The  door  was  opened,  and  M.  Sebastiani 
was  announced.     He  entered,  and  presented  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  a 
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^  notc?»  which  he  glaoeecj  over  whh  the  flippatiry  of  a  political  I 
tob,  and  immediately  retiirned  saying,  "Let  him  accept*"  I 

ie  mojuents  after  ihia  the  Due  tl' Orleans  returneci  to  the  hafl  I 
flic  was  walled  for,  aud  made  known  his  sicceplauce  lo  the  iia*! 
t  clepuiles.  I 

I  ilornment  announcing  this  decision  lo  the  Parisians  was  drawtt  1 
ihe  following  terms :  I 

tfta[TJi?*TS  itt  Paris^ — The  depnties  of  France,  at  this  nrtnment  ot»embl«^  ift  I 
%f  eiftrcMcd  Iheir  detiie  thnt  I  BWiildi  hi'tnke  mvidf  lo  thit  capital,  to  aicpk  I 
Hi*  I]i4^  fmi€ttoo9  of  Lieutenant- iren era]  nfrhts  kifigdcim*  I 

laifc  not  lii?iiiaied  to  come  aiKi  pnrtuke  yniir  dttngcn^  to  pUco  myRfrlf  in  tli«  J 
f  Ihn  turmc  popMlnXiiiti,  Slid  usn  nil  my  eiKt^^avouri  to  preierfe  you  from  ctviL  1 
ri  noArci'jy.  Ofi  snterijig  tho  city  af  Psrin  t  wore  wHn  pride  thfiitEs  gtorit»cn1 
ytrt}  Kn»f  retumv'di  nod  which  I  had  myBcJf  long  c:irried.  I 

I!  •'  ^  are  ftbout  to  aHiembie  :  they  will  frutiault  od  the  Ebeant  of  lectifin^l 

fi  Ai,  and  the  fnaintennnc^  uf  the  rights  of  the  oAtion.  1 

Ci  I  bc^  hcticsrortb  a  truo  ihiti^.  i 

"LOUIS  PHILIPPE  D'ORLEANS."       I 

t  proclamation,  m  skilfully  drawn  up,  was  approved  by  all  th»  I 
ra  of  the  lieputalion,  with  the  ejccejition  of  M.  Bcrard,  and  heinf  J 
,  to  the  chamber^  it  was  read  there  amidst  loud  accLamalions.  Ul 
pedienl  to  take  advantage  of  this  moment  of  delight,  and  to  pledge  1 
kmber  irrevocably*  M.  Laflitte  addressed  ihe  assembly  :  "  I  wiill 
Ite,  fne^sieufs,*'  he  saidt  **  the  meastirea  you  have  adopted,  and  J 
I  have  secured  tbi^  welfare  of  ihe  country,  but  1  think  it  is  righil 
is  hifitory  should  be  recorded,  and  the  whole  set  forth  wilh  accu-  I 
nd  precision/*  The  proposition  was  nnanimously  agreed  to,  1 
AH  iKat  iliould  bavt:  hesitated  would  have  compromised  his  poai*il 
wler  the  new  order  of  things.  I 

'wlmt  was  the  declaration  to  contain?     Shonld  it  stipulate  fori 
guarantees  to  die  people!      Such  was    the  opinion  of  MM.  I 

fi  8jilverte,  Benird,  Corcelles,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  M.  An-  I 
Ferirr  iisserled  *'  that  it  was  not  the  fit  time  to  enter  into  discns- J 
m  principles  that  would  prove  interminable,'*     The  drawing  up  1 

I  dfclaraiion  was  intrusted  lo  MM-  Benjamin  Constant,  Berard, J 
nin^  and  Guizot,  The  two  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  figured  J 
liiree  days  only  as  cousorvallves ;  bi»t  seeing  the  halance  incline  I 
lidii  of  the  Due  d*Orleans,  lliey  only  ihe  more  sensibly  felt  the  1 
tly  of  ohtatai ng  pardon    for  iheir  opinions  of  yesterday,     M,  I 

was  prepared  wilh  a  ready  made  draft  of  a  reply:  it  was  the  | 
Enme  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  an  appendix  as  it  were  to  the  con^J 
b  of  179 h  Here  are  the  principles  for  the  triumph  of  which  I 
1^  Frenchmen  had  lost  their  lives :  '  I 

kchmefi«  Prrtfiec  it  Tree^  Abtolute  power  unfurled  iu  fln;f.  The  hr^roic  pcipn*  J 
'  o-  -  i  --  |-j^(j  ,t  iginf,  prtri«  assailed  l^ttei  reiulcri^J  triuijiphEtrit  tiy  Torce  ofArmil 
uu  (mtt  before  ir|ijmphi.'ti  Jn  lh«  elections,  A  power  o«urpmf  rviirl 
"ur  repoi«i,  tbrc^nteofd,  at  oncp  bnih  Jitx^rty  Jind  order*  We  resum*  ■ 
ii  4.I.J  ifuivt  Mtfdi  Ittiftrty*     No  mofta  feitr  ftir  our  aeiimred  righl«;  no  burr^r  no*  I 

II  un  nut  th«  rights  ^e  yet  Ibck.  m 
ilTrrnnjrrii  tlint  ili43t  wiihoul  iJelay  guitrBntee  ui  thoia  bletMng*  k  at  tlii*  vn»«fl 
m  (tf Hi  w  lint  tit  QUT  country .  Frenchiueu,  lha»e  of  yi»ur  depuUi*  wHq  are  &I  reulf  m 
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iti  rimhiit«  «Monih]e4j  mili  fnr  ifie  pn^spnt,  till  tt^*  Chambttf  e««  ttgtAtff 


Tliii  ii  in  tWir  rir«i  the  meins  of  prompt  I  j  AccdittpftshiJig  bj  pea/M  1 
etA«t  UjTitifiifiLi!  defence*, 

**Thfi  T>uc  (I'OrM^tiis  i*  deiroted  ta  iht^  natiniml  ami  cQtiititutJOW 
tlwajA  tlrl^iidecl  \U  inlerctiB  and  prctfcw^d  tt«  pririeiplei.     He  wi,ll 
for  li«  will  hold  hii  <«wti  from  ut.     We  wilil  a^ciire  tQ  (Hiridvfrt  tijr !»««  aH  tbc  f«in^ 
|M«  nc^eBSary  In  render  lib«:riy  tXrnt\g  and  Utting  ; 

"The  r^'ettbUistiment  nf  the  natmnil  guird,  with  tll«  intefvriitlo*  of  I 
g«»rH«  m  (he  <::hmce  of  their  officer*; 

**  Th«  fnterfeAtitrn  riftlke ciU£«n* to  Uie  forasfttiofi ^Ttbe  ^oniclpfti  m^dti 

*^  T  ry  f^r  olTertc^Borihe  pr««i; 

'^  urgi^nMed  retponiAibiliij  «f  the  tnifiivlert  bad  «vcoii4ftrj^  aftstt  «# i» 

**  Ttm  re«electioii  of  deputies  proiniiie^  l«  public  imfliees, 

'«  We  Will,  ill  concert  With  tH«  he*(l  ^f  the  «Ut«,  giie  Odf  ittatiliitl<i«9  tM  drnhf 
mefil  of  ^hich  they  h«te  need. 

"  FrrncltmeiV)  thv  Pt)€  if'iifl«t»ii  hitnfelf  hm  MUendi  flpAhen,  md  tiia  UvfCift « 
Ihtt  wltich  Itfctirriee  s  free  nmntry^  The  CliKLjnberfi,  he  tell*  jruti,  «f«  abo^l  !•«■«•> 
bl«'  They  will  crtiHuli  nn  the  mt^tm  ofmeum§  ibc  r«ica  of  ll»t  !•»«  *ftii  Ite  Mim^ 
Qftnre  of  the  nghitofihe  ssuofi. 

••  Tise  thftrter  vhsl]  be  heneefiiuh  a  irae  ihiiig,** 

The  procbin^iiriii  was  signed  by  nuiety-ane  ilefiuliesHi 
Me^iiwliiie  ifie  proHaniatioii  of  the  Due  d*0rl€3ji«  hail  Heen  ! 
ool  through  all  Poris,     li  esctiad  the  most  iniense  iltspaibfA 
»otne  quarit^ra;  one  of  ihe  be-irersof  it  wai  a^eiiM  by  «n  ang  ^ 

io  the  Rue  Jean  Jiirqtteft  Rnus^enu,  atid  only  owed  his  life  to  

lerferenre  of  a  pitpil  uf  ihe  Ecab  Folylerhniquis.     The  fueling  exfl 
al  ihe  U6l«l  de  Villti  wa*  parlindarlV  slonny ;  the   rf public 
had   been  esUihlish^d    ifu-re  since  the  priced inf  diiy»  ami 
were  spread  over  the  Plat-**  de  Gr^ve»  were  defirienl  in  numl 
I  hey  were  <;nErgeiie  and  foil  of  en  thumbs  en.     They  runsnie 
prince's  reply  amhiiruiiui»,  and  ihey  talked  i>f  iUiiotne  wiili  mnpsTii 
wilh  ctmleinpt*      Wli^l  ure  theae  dangers  die  Due  d^OrieaxM  ciKOfflf 
«h»r@  with  iisf     On  whai  day  did  hii  enter  Parts  ?     On  the  3Clib,  ifo 
the  5^ht,  after  the  victory »  when  there  wits  nothing  Irft  un  lo  ia  btM 
bury  iho  dead.     At  whi^l  honr  diJ  he  presrnt  hitn^elf  al  the 
A I  the  npproorh   of  nij^hi;  he  «io1e  into  n»  in   ihe  Jiirk  ;  he 
funivdy  inio  Uh  own    p;d;irp,     Bitl  where  was  he,  and  wh^l  ii«  If 
doing,  on  the  ^Nth  and  20«h»  between  St,  Cloud  ihreat^"'^?    .n,f  Vm 
on  firef     If  a  friend  of  ihe  couri^  \m  pUce  was  by 
If  n  friend  of  the  people,  why  was  he  not  at  our  h**  -^ 
de  Ville,  at  tlir  Mnrrhe  des  fnnorenu,  at  the  IV r 
of  the  Louvre,  in  etery  plaee  where  we  fon^' ' 

Olhern  poinled  om  how  warily  every  wonl 
ia  have  hern  wtigticil.     The  »!    ;  ' 

*mre  there  ire  iwrlvr  thou^Jind 
f)f  !■  iK     So  whcii  *lors   ihc 

deci  :lfpUinly  nnd  di^fin**!!  . 

Uw*  violjiied,  \mi  - 
lUt   hit  owtj   inters 
ccHtUi  Cfiarlet  X.  eamptitn  vl  ikm  wtr*  Im  io  r«ta»ni  w  ricUir  f 
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yn  is  not  dated  :  why  is  thai  t — II  was  furlber  said*  lliat  if  ihe 
pircd  tn  the  crown  he  otrghi  to  have  the  courage  lo  sireich  out 

towards  it,  and  ihat  it  was  making:  a  mock  of  the  revoiutiori 
ne  to  finesse  with  it.  There  were  some  who  went  the  Jength 
ly  declaring^  thai  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  but  a  Boarbon,  and 
light  to  be  incUided  in  the  s^ime  malediction  as  his  family  ;  and 
ed  ironically  if  being  the  son  of  a  regicide  were  enougli  lo 
matt  to  hecome  a  king. 

this  the  partisans  of  the  prince  replied  that  allowance  ought 
de  for  the  painful  situation  of  a  man  obliged  to  behold  in  his 

the  oppressors  of  his  couniry;  that  he  already  sufficiently 
lised  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
iinding  himself  with  persons  who  had  applauded  ihe  in«urrec- 
it  it  was  not  just  to  forcrel  that  for  fifteen  years  the  prince's 
verc  open  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Congregation,  to  all  the 
»f  the  tyianny  of  the  chateau  ;  and  that  instead  of  so  harshly 
a  man  wfio  was  potent  both  by  his  position  and  his  wealth,  it 
sable  to  place  him  on  the  throne^,  as  ihe  sole  me^ns,  perhaps, 
cshly  barring  the  road  to  it  against  Charles  X. 
ese  rellertions  and  counsels,  some  replied  by  showing  their 
their  bands  begrimmed  wiih  powder,  and  their  garments  stained 
t  and  blood,     A  dangerous   fermentation  prevailed  round  the 

Vjlle,  md  a  prolonged  angry  hum  arose  from  that  dense  luul- 

tinportant  that  this  temper  should  he  mitigated.  M*  Barlhe 
ten  infrodufed  to  the  hall  where  the  municipal  commission 
ngn  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  gave  an 
report  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  IVL  Audry  de  Piiyr^iveau 
Quested  him  to  embody  his  impressions  in  an  address  to  the 
;  people,  be  drew  up  a  proclamatiou  beginning  with  these 
Charles  X.  has  eea.^ed  to  reign  over  France/' 
he  was  writing,  General  Lubau  stepped  up  to  M,  de  8chonen» 
;iiig  to  a  hrace  of  pistols  in  his  girdle,  he  snid,  "  My  friend,  I 
m  my  death-warrant  I  nm  about  to  sign.  One  of  these  pistols 
;   1  will  leave  you  the  other." 

eady  nil  was  prepared  at  the  HojiO  de  VlJle  for  the  reception 
uc  d'Orlenns.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  been  aurrounded  ever 
2i>th  by  the  representatives  of  tbcOrleanist  party.     Knowing 

t«!*r,  and  his  natural  susceptibility  lo  generous  exhortations, 
titxed  an  active  and  vigilant  surveillance  about  him.  The 
I  was  as  it  were  under  the  eye  of  keepers.  A  sentinel 
the  door  of  hia  closet  had  orders  to  admit  no  one  to  him  with 
lion  of  the  members  of  a  little  camarilla,  of  which  M,  Car- 
1  the  souU  M,  Joubert  the  man  of  business,  and  M,  0{Jtlon 
e  tirator,  M*  Autlry  de  Puyraveau  was  received  but  with 
I  the  sanctuary,  and  whenever  he  entered  it,  M*  de  Lafayette 
himself  with  ^baking  him  by  the  liand  with  the  air  of  a  mim 
ly  pressed  with  business.  On  the  ihy  the  municipal  epm- 
isi«lkiJ  itself  in  the  Hotel  de  Vtlle,  it  had  been  placed  in  a 
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room  to  the  right  of  the  great  hall  of  St.  Jean,  not  far  from  m  pamge 
leading  to  ihc  closet  of  the  commandant-general.  On  the  SOth^  in  order 
completely  to  isolate  M.  de  Lafayette,  the  municipal  commiMion  wai 
removed  to  a  room  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  building.  MM.  de 
Schonen,  Mauguin,  and  Lobau  were  nevertheless  not  repnblicasi. 
Thus,  kept  remote  from  all  the  men  of  strong  convictions  uid  hardi- 
hood, from  all  the  young  men  whose  fiery  language  he  was  fond  of 
hearinfr,  M.  de  Lafnyette  was  subjected  to  a  constant  blockade  on  the 
part  of  the  Orlcniiists.  The  nusierc  duties  of  the  dictatorship,  and  ibe 
difTiculty  of  checking  the  people  in  the  headlong  descent  of  a  republican 
career,  were  stn  before  his  eyes  in  magnified  proportions.  His  well* 
known  horror  for  covpa  (Tetat  was  dexterously  turned  to  account,  and 
drums  beating  the  charge,  and  grenadiers  entering  the  Palais  Bourboo 
with  fixed  bayonets,  wore  represented  to  him  as  the  inevitable  conse* 
quence  of  proclaiming  the  republic  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
puties. Desiring  neither  an  I8/A  Brumaire  nor  another  William  IILi 
Lafayette  was  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt.  He  would  certainly  hsie 
decided  for  a  republic  had  he  been  surrounded  by  none  but  republicsnif 
not  but  that  be  feared  unbridled  democracy,;  but  his  love  of  popularity 
would  have  been  too  stronv  for  his  fears,  for  this  was  always  his  mo«t 
potent  spring  of  action.  He  knew  not  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  vulfir 
mind  to  love  the  people  for  the  sake  of  its  applause.  Great  hearts  3r 
vote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  men  whilst  disdaining  them. 

The  news  of  the  agitations  at  the  Hotel  were  not  slow  to  reach  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  it  was  made  known  at  ihe  same  time  that  it 
was  the  princess  intention  to  go  and  allay  the  effervescence  by  a  viiil 
to  M.  de  Lafayetio.  M.  Herard  was  sent  to  the  duke  to  inform  him 
that  the  deputies  wished  to  areompany  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
duke  was  dressing  when  he  entered,  and  he  received  the  messenger 
in  his  dishabille,  wbether  from  an  affectation  of  popularity  or  fron 
confusion  of  miiui:  his  face  showed  marks  of  car^.  He  talked  to  M> 
H(''rar(i,  as  he  made  him  help  inm  in  bis  toilet,  about  his  aversion  for  i 
the  splendours  of  royalty,  and  above  all  of  that  old  republican  feelinf 
thai  lurked  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  that  cried  to  him,  bidding  , 
liim  refuse  a  crown. 

During  this  time  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  on  its  way  to  the  Palaii    ^ 
Royal :  and  such  was  tbe  terror  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  regarded    y 
that  people  that  iiad  armed  in  its  quarrel,  that  M.  Delessert  trembled    : 
lest  the  procession  should  be   stoned   in   passing  through  the  streett*    • 
They  arrived  at  tbe  Palais  Royal.  \hc.  approaches  to  which  were  611ed 
with  a  dense  crowd.     In  addressing  him  on  whom  he  came  to  befllow 
a  crown,  M.  Jiaffute  appeared  neither  grave  norlabouring  under  any  emo- 
tion.    A  smile  was  on  bis  lips,  and  before  reading  the  declaration  in 
his  capacity  of  president,  he  whispered  in  the  prince's  ear,  pointing  to 
his  own  hurt  leg,  '*  'I'wo  slippers,  one   slocking!     Lord!  if  the  ^«s» 
tidienne  saw  us  !    It  would  say  we  were  making  a  king  8an»  cuIoUei*^ 
How  much  blood  was  shed  on  tbe  *20th  to  overthrow  a  throne  !    On 
the  30ih  a  new  one  was  erected  with  a  jest.     It  is  not  by  its  tragic* 
side  that  history  instructs  us  most. 
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M.  Laffittf  havinfiF  read  the  tied  a  ra  lion  of  tlie  clitmher,  ibe  iluke 
ran  to  him  whh  open  arms,  and  pressed  liim  lo  his  heart  'l*hen  he 
wished  lo  lead  him  lo  ihe  balcony  of  lite  palare  ;  but  M*  Laffiue,  who 
had  now  canghi  ihe  itifection  of  ihe  princess  emotion,  moiieeily  Ijung 
b&ck*  The  duke  look  him  by  ihe  hand,  and  appeared  with  him  hejbre 
the  crowd,  which  sent  up  mingled  shouta  of  Ftve  h  Ihtc  d^ Orleans! 
Five  Laffattt 

8urh  was  ihe  part  of  ilie  bourj^eoiaie  in  the  revolution,  but  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Hotel  de  Vllle  wb9  eiill  warning  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
Dii(^  crOHeatis  and  the  deputies  set  out  for  llie  Place  de  Grfive.  The 
shdiit^  of  joy  and  triumph  were  numerous  enough  as  they  left  ihe 
Piiliid  Roy  ah  The  Dun  d' Orleans,  on  horseback,  preceded  M.  FjafBue, 
who  was  earrieci  on  a  chair  by  Savoyards,  who  were  obliijed  lo  walk 
silowly  ;  but  ihe  thjke  stopped  from  time  to  time  Rir  ihem,  and,  lunv- 
mg  back  and  leaning  on  his  borate *s  rroirp,  he  talked  lo  M.  r^affiite  wiiK 
rery  ostentatious  goodwill.  The  bourgeois  seeing  this,  ayiplauded. 
**  Things  are  going  on  welU"  said  LafOiie.  **  Why,  yen,*'  replied  ihe 
l>uc  d  "Orleans,  "  they  don't  look  smise.**  Oh,  the  pnltnneas  of  gran- 
dear  !  From  the  lime  the  procession  had  passed  ihe  Carrousel  the 
acf^bmations  had  become  much  Jess  vehement;  and  as  ii  proceeded 
aionfi^  llie  quays,  ibe  tutitude  of  ihe  people  became  more  and  more  grave* 
At  ihe  Ponl  Neuf  the  sbouling  ceased  altogether;  and  the  Place  de 
Grt^te  presenled  a  starilin|;  aspect  when  the  procession  reached  it*  It 
was  filled  wilh  a  great  multitude,  and  every  eouulenanee  was  louring. 
It  was  mUeged  for  certain,  thui  men  were  posted  in  ihe  dark  streets 
opening  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  lo  kill  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  his  way* 
In  the  interior  of  the  Hoiel  de  Ville  indign;iiion  was  at  its  height»  and 
important  persons  partook  in  it.  Doctor  Debber^e  having 
^hl  word  that,  at  some  paces  from  the  spot^  a  few  yoking  men 
dtspowed  lo  brave  everything,  and  thai  the  fear  of  misijing  their 
[nod  injuring  Benjamin  Constant,  Laffitie  and  some  beloved  cili- 
wa«  hardly  sufficient  lo  restrain  ihem,  **  As  for  me,''  cried  Gene- 
r»bau,  Willi  so!dier«like  impeluosity,  "I  waul  to  have  no  more  to 
this  one  than  with  the  others.  He  is  a  Bourbon."  Ii  is  eer- 
thflt  llie  invitation  addressed  on  the  preceding  day  lo  ihe  Due  d'Or- 
It  by  iho  deputies,  had  excited,  even  among  ihe  members  of  the 
Icipal  commission,  such  intense  dissatisfaction,  ibai  M,  Odilon 
at  had  jusl  been  directed  to  go  and  meet  the  prince  and  prevent 
ling*  Such  was  the  fatigue  undergone  by  every  one  in  iKose 
ponsuming  exertion  that  he  fell  asleep  on  a  stone  post  w^iilsE 
bringing  him  a  horse.  They  woke  him  and  he  set  out, 
Duld  have  been  the  result  of  that  mission  had  it  been  fuifilled  ? 
)nc  d'Orieuns  was  already  on  his  way,  and  everything  was  to 
rit)  on  the  reception  he  was  about  to  meet  with.  Some  intended 
iihoold  be  a  terrible  one,  A  young  man  had  sworn  lo  immokte 
\  ibe  moment  he  set  foot  in  the  great  hall.  *rhe  design  was  ftus- 
Nl;  for  when  the  young  man  seized  the  pistol,  helound  it  useless; 
mible  h;tnd  bad  drjjwn  the  charge. 
biis  ^rmi(!able  events  seemed  to  be  impending.     Hie  Due  d*Or> 
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leans  advanced  slowly  throusrh  the  barricades,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  full  of  suppressed  emotion.  When  be 
appeared  in  the  square  the  drum  beat  the  march  in  the  interior  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it  ceased  suddenly  before  he  was  well  halfway 
across.  He  held  on  his  course  for  all  that;  but  it  was  remarked  that 
his  face  was  very  pale  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
M .  dc  Lafayette  appeared  on  the  landing-place  of  the  grand  ataircase* 
and  received  his  royal  visiter  with  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman  de- 
lighted to  do  the  honours  of  a  wholly  popular  sovereignty  to  a  prioer. 
They  went  in  together  to  the  great  hall,  where  the  staff  was  assembled. 
Some  pupils  of  the  £roIc  Poly  technique  were  in  attendance*  with 
their  heads  erect  and  their  swords  bare.  A  sullen  grief  was  depicted 
in  the  faces  of  the  recent  combatants,  some  of  whom  shed  tears.  N. 
Laffitte,  as  president,  should  have  read  the  declaration  of  the  chambcrt 
but  one  of  the  deputies  who  accompanied  him,  stepping  forward,  took 
the  paper  out  of  his  hands  to  read  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  d^ 
puty  pronounced  these  words,  "Trial  by  jury  for  oflences  of  the 
press,"  the  Due  (l*0rl6ans,  leaning  towards  M.  de  Lafayette,  sa]d,good- 
humouredly,  "  There  will  be  no  more  offences  of  the  press.'*  The 
harangue  being  ended,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  replied  ia 
these  ambiguous,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  curious  words,  ^  As  a 
Frenchman  I  deplore  the  evil  done  to  the  country,  and  the  blood  thit 
has  been  shed.  As  a  prince  I  am  happy  in  contributing  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation."  The  deputies  applauded ;  the  masters  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  thrilled  with  indignation.  General  Dubourg  now  ad- 
vanced, and  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  square  tilled  with  armed 
men,  he  said,  "  You  know  our  rights;  should  you  forget  them,  we  wiO 
remind  you  of  them."  Imboldened  by  the  good  will  of  Lafayette,  the 
Due  d'Orleans  replied  with  suitable  firmness,  and  like  a  man  justly 
indignant  at  having  his  patriotism  called  in  question.  Neverthelesi 
the  prince  was  not  perfectly  reassured  on  quitting  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Finding  himself  for  some  minutes  separated  from  his  suite,  and  seeing 
near  him  only  a  young  man  on  horseback,  M.  Laperche,  who  seemed 
not  unknown  to  the  combatants,  he  motioned  to  him  to  approach  and 
ride  by  his  side.  What  could  he  fear  ?  The  thing  was  done,  the  re- 
volution had  ju.st  been  wound  up.  A  tricoloured  flag  had  been 
brought;  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  M.  de  Lafayette  had  appeared  together 
at  the  window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  that  magic  banner.  Till 
then  the  cry  bad  been  only  rive  Lnfuifette !  When  the  general  had 
embraced  the  duke,  l'"ive  le  Due  iV Orleans!  was  likewise  shouted. 
The  people's  part  was  ended ;  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  begun. 

That  very  day,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a 
boat  moored  close  under  the  Morgue,  and  bearing  a  black  flag,  received 
the  corpses  carried  down  to  it  on  hand-barrows.  They  were  piled  in 
lairs  with  straw  between  tbem:  and  the  multitude  ranged  along  the 
parapets  of  the  Seine,  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  lieutenant-geni^i-al  of  the  kingdom  returned  to  his  palace  by  one 
route,  an<i  M.  Jialjitte  to  his  hotel  by  another. 

M.  Laffitte  has  since  related,  that  ou  returning  from  the  Place  de 
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^^t  he  eipeneneed  a  great  fiinkmgof  ihe  heart,  and  as  it  were  a 
nrufieiJ  regret  ai  the  events  of  ihe  day.  There  are  men  who  expend 
frent  tied  of  power  lo  arrive  at  a  worthless  resvili;  when  iheir  work 
finished  it  humltiatei  them;  and  missing  the  exritemeiit  of  the  ftrug- 
»  ihey  remain  .struck  with   the  puerility  of  their  triumph*     A  feeling 

ijim  kind  must  have  taken  hold  of  M*  LafTttle,  if,  while  labouring 
r  ih©  creation  of  a  new  dynasty,  he  had   believed  in  good  faith  ihal 

WMB  about  to  give  new  fmindalions  to  soeieiy.  But  if  on  the  ofher 
ad  Kis  only  aim  had  hei'ii  lo  secure  the  middle  elasa  in  the  possc»- 
m  of  paramount  power*  it  was  wrong  in  liim  to  repent,  even  vagfuely* 

wbal  he  had  done,  for  he  had  suweeded;  and  ihanka  to  him,  the 
mm  regime  having  been  dissolved,  nnd  demoerucy  put  down,  the 
urgeoie  revoluiion  of  1*89  was  ubotit  to  resume  its  course* 
A«  fof  M.  de  Ijiifayetie  he  niij^ht  have  done  uny thing  in  those  day»i 
d  he  did  nothing.  His  viriue  was  pre-eminent  and  fatal:  by  creal- 
g  for  him  an  inflnence  more  ifiun  comniensnraie  with  his  capacity^  it 
rted  but  to  sannul  in  his  hands  a  power*  thai,  wielded  hy  a  stronger 
m,  would  have  shaped  other  destinies  for  Franeep  Lafayette  had, 
ilwithsianding,  not  many  of  the  qtialiiies  essential  lo  com  maud »  Ui^ 
^nn^ra  as  well  ae  his  language  exhibited  a  j^iiigubr  mixiure  of  tine 
iish  ^m\  good-natured  simplicity,  of  suaviiy  and  sJirictnesa,  of  diijniiy 
ithoyt  haugh finest,  and  familiarity  wtihuut  meannefss.  In  the  bvh^  of 
B  one  pariy  he  had  remained  ihe  grand  seigneftr,  though  he  had 
iagled  with  the  multitude;  in  ihoie  of  ihe  other  he  was  a  man  of  the 
Ofik  born,  notwithstajiding  his  noble  lineage:  it  was  his  Iiappy  pri- 
[eg<?  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  and  to  be  freely  for- 
ren  his  superiority*  Add  to  this,  ih-it  he  possessed  at  onee  the 
oeiration  of  sceplirism  and  the  warmih  of  a  believing  snub  that  is 
Bproffdd  power  of  persuading  and  restraining*  In  the  meetings  of 
^^arbmtmttJi  he  could  speak  with  fiery  force;  in  the  charnhcr  he 
b  an  agreeahle  and  ingenious  talker.  What  lb  en  was  wanting  lo 
m?  Genius,  and  more  than  ibaf,  will.  Lafayette's  wftl  was  never 
■ongly  bent  on  any  thing,  because  not  being  able  lo  guide  events,  he 
iitild  have  been  mortilied  at  ?eeing  them  guided  by  oifiers.  lu  ibja 
speel  he  was  afraid  of  every  body,  but  rnoHl  of  himself-  Power  en- 
lanted  and  frightened  him  ;  he  woubl  have  braved  its  dangers,  bni  he 
irank  from  its  perplexities.     Full  of  courage,  be  waa  abj^oluiely  dei- 

fof  darmg;  capable  of  nobly  suffering  violence,  but  nut  of  employ- 
wilh  advantage,  the  only  head  he  would  have  given  wilhont  di^- 
tei  the  executioner,  was  his  own. 
I<»ng  sta  a  government  of  transition  had  been  in  question^  he  had 
i#fi  adequJite  to  it,  and  even  delighted  with  iU  Surrounded,  at  the 
otirl  de  Ville,  by  a  Ultle  court,  the  buzzing  of  which  was  pleasfint  lo 
lit  enr,  he  ettjoyed,  widi  somewhat  childish  simplicity,  the  noisy  vene- 
III  on  be»towed  on  hia  old  age.  In  that  cabinet,  which  was  the  focui 
f  DeWB  from  all  points,  whence  proclamations  issued  every  moment, 
thire  the  biisinewi*  of  govern  men  I  consisted  in  signing  one*s  n^me^ 
K  wa#  tnucli  ado  liud  little  done, — a  eondiiion  of  things  excccdtugly 
H^ntal  LO  wf  ;ik  Qiiadii  because  unproductive  bustling  helps  tJ;eru  l^ 
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conceal  from  themselves  their  dread  of  all  that  bears  the  stamp  of  de- 
cision. That  dread  actuated  Lafayette  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it 
was  manifiest  in  him  when  the  time  came  in  which  he  should  declare 
himself  positively.  To  the  danger  of  doing  what  he  wished,  he  pre- 
ferred that  of  doing  what  he  did  not  wisli.  A  crown  was  placed  be- 
fore him ;  he  did  not  refuse  it,  he  did  not  give  it  away ;  he  let  it  be 
taken. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  s«)me  alarm  he  recollected  the  pro- 
mises with  which  he  had  flattered  his  young  friends:  he  ^anticipated 
their  reproaches.  Would  they  not  accuse  him  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  revolution?  And  lie  who,  as  a  charbonnier,  had  declared 
himsolf  the  implacable  enemy  of  monarcliy;  he  who  had  so  energeti- 
cally protested,  in  the  secret  meetings  under  the  Restoration,  against 
the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  supported,  it  was  said,  by 
Manuel, — what  answer  should  he  give  to  the  men  who  had  followed 
his  banner,  when  they  should  call  him  to  account  for  the  revolntion 
stifled  in  its  cradle,  for  their  illusions  destroyed,  their  blood  shed  ia 
the  hope  of  far  other  results?  Tormented  by  these  perplexities,  and 
trembling  for  his  popularity,  he  resolved  to  attenuate  by  tardy  condi- 
tions the  immensity  of  the  concession  he  had  made.  A  scheme  to 
that  end  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  concert  with  MM.  Joubert  and 
Marchais.  The  true  history  of  this  document,  which  was  afterwardi 
the  subject  of  so  many  controversies,  is  as  follows: 

After  a  tolerably  closo  and  thorough  discussion,  a  paper  was  drawn 
up  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  containing  the  substance  of  the  condition? 
on  which  M.  de  Lafayette  consented  to  humble  himself  beneath  the 
power  of  a  kinsj. 

Furnished  with  this  paper,  which  might  have  changed  the  destinies 
of  a  nation,  Lafayette  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  the  intention 
of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  Due  d'Oloans  to  the  contract.  But 
the  prince  stepped  forwanl  to  meet  him  the  moment  he  entered,  and 
accosted  liim  with  honeyed  words.  They  talked  of  a  republic,  and 
of  that  of  the  United  Slates,  M.  de  Lafayette  declaring  that  it  possessed 
his  entire  sympathy,  and  the  duke  suggesting  doubts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  American  theories  to  such  a  country  as  France.  The 
prince,  neverlheloss,  did  not  (hiny  that  he  was  a  republican  at  heart, 
and  he  coincides!  with  Lafayette  in  thinking  that  the  throne  France 
required  "  was  a  throne  surrounded  with  republican  institutions." 
liafjiyeite  was  so  enchanted  with  these  declarations,  that  he  did  not 
even  think  of  showing  the  paper  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  word 
of  a  gentleman  appeared  to  jiim  a  stronger  guarantee  than  a  signaturfi 
which  he  could  not  have  asked  for  without  evincing  an  offensive  dis- 
trust of  the  duke.  At  a  .sul)sequent  period  he  said  to  Armand  Carreli 
on  the  latter^s  bitterly  reproaching  him  for  his  conduct  in  this  famous 
interview,  **  Well,  well,  it  can't  be  helped;  but  at  that  time  I  thought 
him  a  plain  honest  fellow."     {Je  le  croijais  bon  et  bete,) 

Another  fact  must  not  be  overlooked, — namely,  that  political  opinion 
had  received  a  very  bad  education  under  the  Restoration.  A  republican 
throne  was  the  last  chimera  engendered  by  the  desire  of  change ;  and 
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M  be  added,  ihat  1)  captivaled  the  minde  even  of  some  reflecrijirfj 
Wot  when  the  old  Abbe  Gregoire,  who  wus  then  residing  at  Paisy,! 
from  M<  Ciriale  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  JuJy,  and  of  itff'j 
fed  coorlnsion,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  e:i claimed,  wllh  fervt 
iiasm,  *'  My  God !  and  is  it  true  ?  and  are  we,  indeed,  to  have  a^ 
bie  time  a  republic  and  a  kfn*^?** 

b  of  superior  inielligence  could  hardly  share  in  ibis  ptienle  ecstas3F?J 
bibing  more  plainly  showed  this  than  an  eiperimeni  tried  at  iha 
Iiarayetle  by  Bazar.     The  latter  was  a  man  of  bold  and  vigoroud 
49Bp\y  read  tn  the  works  of  St.  Simon,  he  had  imbibed  from  j 
of  ihat  afisloeralic  innovator  an  impatient  and  greedy  desir©  J 
rm.     On   bein^   admitted    to   Lafijyette,  he   laid   before   bin  * 
ideas,  which   aimed   at  nothing  short  of  unscUling  the  very 
tons  ot  society,     "  The  opportunity  ia  a  fine  one,"  he  said  tflf  ] 
fortune  has  armed  you  with  omnipotence*     What  impedes  youM 
r»elf  the  power  of  the  slate,  and  be  the  instrument  of  regenerate | 
nee,**     Lafayette  listened  with  inexpressible  ama^&emenl  to  1 
is  junior  in  years,  but  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  over*! 
im.     Never  had  surh  daring  words  enierud  his  ears;  never  bail 

carried  by  any  g^uide  so  deep  into  the  profundities  of  thoughul 

was  loo  soon  for  a  aaclQl  renovation,  and  M.  de  Lafayette,  who' 

y  understood  its  necessity,  was  not  the  man  to  eneonnier  its 

ps.     This  conversation  was  ihe  oidy  etfori  of  a  really  phiJoso- 

I  romplexion  that  issued  from  the  convulsion  of  July,  and  it  was 

(tl  to  fjiib  like  every  thing  ihat  comes  before  its  time. 

i  govemmeni  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  almost  constituted;  all  ft 

^t  tij  do  was  to  beget  for  itself  a  popularity  that  should  enable  it 

nt  I  he  perils  of  a  tirsi  establishment.     Emissaries  were  sent  out 

h  the  moi^i  populous  quarters.     They  mingled  in  every  group, 

tb  all  the  jissti  ranee  which  a  commencement  of  prosperity  bestows^ 

fliich  always  imposes  on  the  multitude,  they  boasted  of  the  cour- 

'  tht?  Due  d'Orleana,  his  patriotism,  his  virtues;  and  identifying 

luse  of  the  revolution  itself  with  his,  they  denonnced  all  who 

to  titter  a  word  against  the  prince  as  agents  of  the  expelled  dy* 

i     BjUs  were  soon  posted  up  all  over  the  town,  displaying  these 

lirords  :  "  The  Dvg  o'Orleans  is  not  a  Boiireoiv  ;   he  is  a  Va- 

Repiiblican  manifestoes  b^id  appeared ;  they  were  indignantly 

own,  and  their  auihors  were  represented  as  men  who  thirsted 

lage,     **  To  the  Tribune  I  to  the  Tribune  T*  cried  some  voices, 

tnol  of  men  in  rags  rushed  to  ihe  ofliee  of  the  republican  journal : 

rcjfee  into  the  editors'  room,  and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the 

of  the  paper,     Tfie  inirepidity  of  diese  young  men  saved  them, 

lief  editor,  Angu^ie  Forbe,  standing  calmly  before   the  frantic 

hose  tmyonets  almost  touched  his  breast,  kept  diem  in  awe  by 

nity  of  his  bearing  and  the  menacing  firmness  of  his  language. 

olnes*  and  presence  of  mind  gained  time  for  a  friend  to  ron  t\>r 

ihe  guard honse  of  the  Pefits  Peres :  but  the  square  was  filled 

I  di^ni^i-  mnltitnde,  and  some  miscreants  shouted*  in  order  to  exi?i»e 

jmlet  *'  Out  with  tliom  here,  these  republicans!  out  with  them 
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here,  till  we  shoot  them  !*'  It  was  with  some  difficulty  the  yoang 
men  were  saved.  M.  de  Lafuyette,  hearing  of  what  was  going  oa, 
caused  the  square  to  be  cleared. 

The  Duo  d'Orleans  had  e^aped  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  from  the  great- 
est danf/er  he  cnuld  encounter;  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  his  most 
formidable  enemies.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  had  faith  in  himself, 
and  in  the  prospects  of  his  race.  An  hour  had  sufficed  to  prove  to 
him  that  the  most  impetuous  men  would,  ere  lung,  exhaust  themselves  by 
their  own  violence :  (hat  baseness,  which  has  its  contagion  no  less  than 
heroism,  would  drive  the  ambitious  and  the  sceptical  to  him  in  shoals; 
that  the  muliitude,  in  its  uncertainty  and  ignorance,  was  quite  ready  for 
servitude  under  new  names ;  and  lastly,  that  he  could  count  on  the 
public  imbecility.  Besides,  M.  de  Lafayette  had  communicated  to  liinii 
by  one  embrace,  all  the  power  of  an  honoured  name,  and  of  a  popularity 
unequalled.  He  had  still  some  precautions  to  take  as  regarded  Charles 
X. ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  republican 
party. 

Accordingly  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day  was  marked  by  a 
scene  the  minutest  details  of  which  are  deserving  of  record.  M.  Thiers 
sent  word  to  some  young  men  who  combined  great  personal  bravery  with 
prompt  and  vivid  intellectual  powers,  that  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom  desired  an  interview  with  them.  They  met,  therefore,  in  ihs 
office  of  the  National^  and  M.  Thiers  leH  no  art  untried  to  make  those 
souls  of  proof  bend  and  accommodate  themselves  to  a  revolution  of 
palace-make.  He  even  dared  to  say,  pointing  to  M.  Thomas,  Thtrtii 
a  hamhome  colonel ;  but  all  these  insinuations,  the  suggestions  of  i 
vul|/ar  cunning,  were  repulsed  with  disdain. 

The  party  propef?ded  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  visiters  were  MM. 
Boinvilliers,  Godefroi  Cavaitjnar,  Guinard,  Bastide,  Thomas  and  Che- 
vallon ;  tbey  were  introduced  by  M.  Thiers.  They  waited  a  loDf 
while  in  the  great  hall  between  the  two  courts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  give  angry  expression  to  their  impatience  when 
the  lieutenant-general  entered  with  a  gracious  air  and  a  smile  on  hii 
lips.  The  scene  look  place  by  candlelight.  The  duke  politely  ex- 
pressed the  j)leasure  he  felt  at  receiving  tiiese  gentlemen,  but  his  looki 
seemed  to  question  them  as  to  the  motive  of  their  visit.  They  were 
astonished  at  this,  and  M.  Boinvilliers  pointed  out  the  person  who  had 
invited  them  in  the  lieutenant-gencrars  name.  M.  Thiers  appeared 
slightly  embarnissed,  and  the  duke  made  an  equivocal  reply.  These 
trifles  served  as  a  prelude  to  a  serious  conversation. 

**  To-morrow,"  said  M.  Boinvilliers  to  the  prince,  "  to-morrow  yoa 
will  be  king." 

The  Due  d'Orlcans  made  almost  a  gesture  of  incredulity.  He  said 
he  had  not  aspired  to  the  erown,  and  that  he  did  not  desiro  it,  though 
many  persons  pressed  him  to  accept  it. 

"But,  after  all,"  continued  Boinvilliers,  *' supposing  you  become 
king,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  treaties  of  1815?  It  is  not  t 
liberal  revolution,  you  will  observe,  that  has  been  made  in  the  streets; 
it  is  a  national  revolution.     The  sight  of  the  tricolor  flag  was  what 


rred  np  the  people,  and  it  would  certamly  be  easier  to  pwsh  Paris 

rarrts  llie  Kfiine  than  upon  St,  Cloud.** 

The  Due  cl*Orle:ins  repiieil  diat  he  wai  no  puritEian  ofilie  trefltiea  of 

Id  :  but  thai  it  wue  imponfuit  to  abserve  a  very  wary  discretion  in 

Esenee  of  foreign  powers,  and  ihat  ihere  were  seniinienis  which  it 

IS  not  ejipedienl  to  ulier  aloml* 

The  second  question  M*  Boinvillieri  p til  to  him  related  to  ihe  peer- 

•*  The  peeragi?>"  eaid  Doinvilliers,  **  has  no  longer  any  roots  in  society. 

\e  Code,  hy  purcelUng  out  pntri monies,  has  extinguished  the  peerage 

ihc  germ  ;  and  ihc  principle  of  Ueredilary  nobility  has  now  had  its 

y/' 

The  duke  spoke  in  defence  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  but  ianguidly- 

Konsidered  it  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of  poldieal 
iitees.  "  After  alU"  he  said,  **  it  is  a  question  open  to  exantina- 
iti,  and  if  the  heredtury  peerage  eannot  stand.  /  am  notthe  man  it*  ha 
\Ji  binlti  it  up  at  my  own  expense  J^  The  duke  ill  en  spoke  of  i  he 
yml  courts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  iheir  organisation  unioucheO, 
the  same  tiine  meniioning  the  lawsuits  he  had  lost;  he  then  spoke 
i  mind  very  decidedly  against  a  rcpuhlic,  avowing-  that  he  had  been 
'epnblican  ;  bui  declaring  his  condemnaiion  of  the  system,  pariicularly 
applied  to  France. 

jyMonseigneur,'*  mid  M,  Bastide,  with  almost  ironical  smoothness, 
B  ihe  sake  of  the  crown  itself  you  ought  to  convoke  the  primary 
IlDblies." 

The  prince  withdrew  the  hand  thai  rested  negligently  on  M.  Bas- 
le's arm,  fell  back  two  steps,  changed  countenance,  and  breaking  unl 
\Q  a  rapid  flfkw  of  worils^  he  dilaled  on  ihe  revolution,  on  its  excesses, 

te  miiny  dismal  pages  to  be  contrasted  with  a  few  glorious  ones  ; 
If  pointed  lo  two  pictures  of  ihe  battles  ofJemmapes  and  Valmy* 
len  went  on  to  atiai^k  in  very  f^3cplictl  terms  the  system,  pursued 
e  Convention,  when  M-  Ciodefnn  Cavaignac  bending  on  him  u 
:**d  and  stern  look*  tliat  abashed  the  prince's,  eatclaimed  roughly, 
[jp  yon  forget^  Monsieur,  ibjU  my  father  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
BIdii  V* — **  So  was  mine.  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Due  d*Orteans, 
wm  I  nevrr  knew  a  more  respectable  man.**  The  bystanders  giive 
let] Live  ear  lo  this  alLc^rcation  between  iwo  eons  of  regicides.  The 
uc  d'Orleans  complsineil  of  the  cahirnnies  proptigaled  against  his 
mily,  and  M.  Uoinvilliers  having  expres^sed  his  apprehension  that  the 
arils ts  and  die  clergy  would  he  found  besetting  the  avepnes  to  the 
ilace,  **  Oh  I  as  Ibr  them,**  said  the  duke,  energetically,  '*  ihey  have 
ryck  loo  roughly  at  my  house  ;  there  is  an  eternal  barrier  between  us/' 
h«fii  carried  away  by  the  illusive  force  of  his  own  worils*  and  quite 
,!  hi*  intervit?w  with  M*  de  Mortemart,  he  talked  of  a  rivalry* 
iid  terrible  rivalry,  '*  Yon  know  the  nature  of  family  fjoarrels? 
•  hL  ihal  which  8ub?^isls  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  branch  of 
M»  Bourbons  l^  not  of  yesterday's  duty ;  it  goes  buck  to  Philip,  ihe 
~~  t?r  of  Luuis  XI Vt"  He  ihen  euhigised  the  regent;  the  regent  had 
calnmnialedi  people  had  not  been  aware  of  all  the  ser- 
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vices  he  had  intended  and  was  able  to  render ;  many  blunders  had  been 
unjustly  imputed  to  him,  &c.  d&c.  He  touched  on  many  other  snhjeeis 
besides,  expressing  himself  on  every  topic  lengthily,  without  brilliancy, 
without  depth,  but  not  without  maturity  of  views,  and  with  a  remarka- 
ble facility  of  elocution.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  he  gave  way  to  an  im- 
pulse of  vanity  ;  perhaps  too  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  showiDg 
how  his  education  had  differed  from  that  of  other  princes  ;  in  this  how- 
ever he  showed  less  tact  than  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  was  given  credit 
for  genius  by  all  Europe,  because  he  had  passed  half  his  life  in  utte^ 
ing  monosyllables,  and  the  other  half  in  saying  nothing. 

When  the  republicans  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  the  Due 
d'Orlcans  said  to  them  in  an  engaging  tone,  **  You  will  come  attain  to 
me:  you  will  see!**  And  the  word  never  having  struck  his  ear, 
"  You  must  never  pronounce  that  word,"  he  said,  quoting  a  vulgar 
aphorism,  and  like  a  man  who  had  little  faith  in  intractable  convie- 
tions. 

The  young  men,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  people  in  the 
three  days,  withdrew  with  heavy  hearts.  **  Only  a  two  hundred  ond 
twenty-one,''*  said  M.  Bastidc,  as  he  left  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  day  of  the  31  si  was  decisive.  The  revolution  betrayed  on  the 
one  hand,  deserted  on  the  other,  had  sent  forth  from  its  own  bosom  a 
power  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  The  municipal  commission,  how- 
ever, was  still  standing;  but  one  would  have  said  it  was  impatient  to 
dissolve.  One  only  of  the  members  composing  it,  M.  Mauguin,  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  popular 
government  of  the  Floiel  de  Ville.  The  courageous  and  loyal  Audry 
de  Puyraveau  was  on  this  occasion  insnared  by  his  own  disinterested- 
ness. "We  must  not  suffer  a  pretext  to  exist  for  accusing  us  of  ambi- 
tion," was  his  constant  cry.  and  he  joined  with  MM.  de  Schonen  and 
Lobau  in  breaking  the  only  instrument  of  resistance  the  Due  d*Orleans 
had  thenceforth  reason  to  fear. 

Nevertheless,  before  declaring  itself  extinct,  ihe  municipal  commis- 
sion deemed  it  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  public  administration,  and  it 
drew  up  the  following  list: 

<*  The  und^rnnmed  are  appointed  provisional  comnnif«ionorfl : — MM.  Dupont{de 
I'Eiire),  of  justice  ;  ]e  Baron  Lnuif,  of  finance;  le  ('•onoral  Gerard,  of  war;  de  Rigajt 
of  naval  afTairs;  Uignon,  of  foreign  affairs;  Qutzot,  of  public  instruction.** 

Casimir  Perier  having  entered  the  hall,  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
was  offered  him  by  M,  Mauguin.  The  unexpected  offer  perplexed 
him,  and  he  stammt*red  out  his  acceptance  :  but  an  hour  afterwards  be 
was  with  M.  Bonnelier,  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  imploring  of 
his  generosity,  of  his  pity  almost,  the  favour  of  an  er rattan  in  the  Aioni' 
teur.  He  represented  to  him  that  having  been  but  yesterday  the 
minister  of  Charles  X.,  he  could  not  accept  office  on  the  very  day  aAer 
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1  feToIuiiDn  elf^cted  against  Charles  X**  and  he  was  overwhelmrd  with 
diSBpmr  as  he  uUered  iht^  wartls>  Thui  ihis  nvan»  who  bad  always 
beeo  pottaeas^d  with  a  pride,  ihe  violence  of  which  sometimes  amounted 
10  maddetSi  was  suddenly  bi?come  hvimble  and  suppliant,  Hl^  wishes 
were  complied  wiih;  but  bis  uneasiness  was  so  great,  that  he  went  that 
tfeDing  lo  ifae  office  of  the  Moniiiur  to  have  ocular  assurance  of  ihe 
ointft&ion  of  his  name,  for  which  lb  at  of  M.  dt^  Broglie  was  suhsiiiuted. 
Catimir  PfTiert  however,  as  he  soon  proved,  was  not  ihe  jnan  lo  re- 
pulse iKe  advances  of  fonune :  but  it  was  at  the  hands  of  a  prince,  a 
new  comer  in  the  revoluiton,  that  he  await*jd  the  realization  of  hii  se- 
cret hopes*  Ardent  and  pusillanimous,  the  cares  of  a  cowering  am* 
bilion  racked,  and  at  ihe  same  time  debased  his  souL  Others  showed 
ii>ore  Tig^our  in  their  degradation,  and  at  least  rushed  with  head  erect 
towiirds  power  and  servitude. 

The  selections  made  by  the  municipal  commission  were  ratified  at 

the  Palais  Royal;  but  oui  of  doors  they  were  variously  animadverted 

jjtop.     On  the  whole  it  wa^  thought  very  strange  that  a  power  ema- 

■wtng  fmm  the  revolution  should  have  designated,  to  represent  that 

^Tolutton,  men  like  the  Abbo  Louis  nnd  M.  Gui^ot*     It  \^  true,  that 

during  the  three  days,  the  former  had  put  himself  forward  at  M,  Laf- 

£lte*8,  8s  the  financier  of  the  revolution,  with  an  unreserved  freedom 

that  WBs  not  without  courage:  he  had  talked  openly  of  certain  measures 

to  be  taken  for  raising  taxes  in  case  the  revolution  should  be  prolonged, 

A*  for  the  latter,  his  part  in  the  movement  had  not  been  of  a  nature  to 

his  ambition*     At  any  rale  there  was  something  odd  and  inejt- 

Ixi  in  the  a^ociatiofi  of  these  two  names  with  that  of  Dupont  de 

i'Eyre,  so  well  known  for  his  struggles  against  the  elder  branch  of  the 

JJkwqbons. 

nt  de  l*Eure  refused  at  first  to  lake  office:  he  felt  no  taste  for  it, 
modesty  made  him  fear  its  burden.     It  was  iVl*  Laffiite  that 
dc*ti*rmined  him.     Laflitie  had  long  been  subjugated  by  the  Due  d*Or- 

tis*  but  he  had  become  more  strictly  devoted  lo  him  since  the  import- 
service  he  had  rendered  him ;  in  the  first  place,  because  he  had 
d  of  exalting  himself  as  much  as  possible  in  ihe  person  of  his  royal 
protege;  and  afterwards,  because  it  is  one  of  the  artifices  of  our  vanity 
^^ttach  us  to  those  who  owe  us  much  in  the  very  ratio  of  the  service 
^B  render  them.     But  as  in  M.  La£fiUe*B  mental  constitution  an  ex- 
^Bme  subtifty  of  mind  served  as  the  natural  provision  for  tempering 
the  sensibility  of  a  very  suscepiible  heart,  he  was  won  without  being 
<^uiie  ctmvinced,  and  oecoyed  without   being  deceived.     He  sought, 
therefore,  to  forearm  himself  against  his  own  impulses,  by  calling  to  his 
fide  a  man  whose  friendship  was  courageous  and  austere.     He  could 
iKi  IwiTe  made  a  better  choice  than  in  selecting  Duponi  de  TEure;  the 
iDOTfj  so  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  adhesion  of  such  a  man  was  a 
fimroRtee  ia  favour  of  Latfine,  and  an  excuse^  whatever  might  be  tho 
il|iihot. 

i^Hroce  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  pressed  his  friend  to  accept  the 
^Kblry  of  justice.  He  supplicated  him,  grasping  both  his  hands,  and 
^Kkitig  in  auppon  of  hi^  cDtreatieA  everything  capable  of  moving  a 
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generous  nature.  Dupont  de  TEure  yielded  at  last,  and  consented  tobe 
presented  to  the  lieutenant-general,  whose  reception  of  him  was  full  of 
good  nature  and  cordiality.  The  new  minister  began  by  ezpresaing  his 
distaste  for  the  practice  of  a  ministerial  life;  ho  said  he  was  not  a  cou^ 
tier,  and  that  his  habits  and  affections  were  republican.  The  priooe 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  court,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  re* 
gretted  that  he  could  not  live  in  a  republican  country  like  America. 
Dupont  de  TEure  made  no  secret  of  his  apprehensions,  and  during  ail 
this  interview  his  language  was  that  of  a  free  man. 

But  what  fitting  place  could  there  be  for  a  citizen  of  this  mould  in  a 
new  monarchy,  and  among  parvetws  making  their  incipient  essays  in 
flattery,  in  fine  manners,  and  in  intrigue?  Straightforward  judgment, 
inexorable  common  sense,  a  frank  demeanour,  goodness  of  heart  blended 
with  honourable  bluntness,  great  application  to  business-^hese  are  not 
qualities  sufficient  to  give  their  possessor  the  mastery  over  the  compli- 
cations that  arise,  in  a  corrupt  region  from  the  clashing  of  interests  and 
the  play  of  the  passions.  Dupont  de  TEure  took  office  with  qualiliei 
similar  to  those  of  Roland,  but  under  circumstances  much  more  unfa- 
vourable. Now  it  is  well  known  that  Roland  could  not  make  himself 
acceptable  to  Louis  XVI.,  who  yet  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  sim- 
ple and  modest  virtues. 

Another  member  of  this  ministry  was  M .  Guizot,  a  man  of  sour  and 
haughty  temper,  steeped  in  pride,  impassioned  under  an  outward  8|h 
pearance  of  calmness.  You  could  easily  recognise  the  man  by  his  noble 
but  melancholy  forehead,  his  drily  cut  lips,  his  cold  disdainful  smile, 
and  a  certain  drooping  of  the  body,  the  index  of  a  troubled  soul.  We 
have  since  seen  him  in  the  chambers,  his  bilious  and  worn  features  dis- 
tinguishable far  off  from  those  around  him.  When  provoked  by  his 
adversaries  he  bent  upon  them  a  look  of  piercing  scorn,  and  erected  his 
head  upon  his  bent  frame  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  anger  and 
irony.  His  peremptory  gestures,  and  his  dogmatic  tone  (he  was  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  professor),  gave  him  something  of  the  air  of  one  who  was 
not  to  be  put  down;  but  his  firmness  was  all  apparent;  in  reality  he 
possessed  no  activity  of  mind  or  vigour  of  will.  The  consistency  even 
which  was  remarked  in  M.  Guizot's  writings  had  in  it  something  of  the 

Pertinacity  of  the  master,  who  will  not  condescend  to  contradict  himself 
efore  his  pupils.  He  was  thought  to  be  cruel;  perhaps  he  was  so  only 
in  his  speeches;  but  in  the  refinement  of  his  pride,  he  was  fond  of  com- 
promising himself,  and  whilst  he  wilfully  and  designedly  let  his  virtues 
be  overlooked,  he  made  a  parade  of  vices  artificially  put  on.  The  ve^ 
satility  of  his  political  conduct  was  no  secret  to  any  one  in  18^,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  1815  had  made  him  the 
object  of  keen  attacks.  He  took  little  heed  of  them:  faithful  in  friend- 
ship, that  none  might  have  cause  to  repent  of  having  trusted  in  his 
fortunes,  he  had  always  affected  to  despise  his  enemies  that  he  might 
not  be  suspected  of  fearing  them.  His  talent  consisted  in  veiling  unaer 
the  solemn  pomp  with  which  he  enunciated  them,  a  great  poverty  of 
views,  and  sentiments  devoid  of  grandeur.  His  word  nerertheless  had 
weight;  and  his  disinterestedness, the  grave  tenor  of  his  life,  his  domestic 
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fri- 


ers, marked  him  oni  Tron 

R^  niovetl.     Add  lo  this,  that  he 

tmnobJmg  menu  designs,  aad  of 


and  the  austerity  of  his  i 
od  greedy  society  in  wl 
had   ihe  art*  hke  Casimir  Perier*  of 
serving  whiUt  appearing  to  rciga. 

Pdns  httd  suddt^nly  changed  its  aspect:  the  shops  opened  again, and 
ba*(fjess  waa  bt^jririning  to  llov*^  back  joto  its  usual  channels*  One  of 
rhe  last  acts  of  ihi*  municipal  commb^sioo  was  to  postpone  for  ten  days 
the  falling  due  of  bills  of  exchange,  The  suspension  of  all  commercial 
rt*biions,  which  had  been  io  some  persons  on  actual  cause  of  ruin,  was 
to  others  a  pretext  for  dishonesty.  The  agitations  that  aflect  society 
ilwitys  throw  up  some  mud  to  the  surface. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  »Jlst,  Charh^s  X,  arrived  at  Trianon:  the  dau- 
phin bad  remarned  at  St,  Cloud,  which  he  did  not  leave  till  noon.  But 
brfore  he  set  out  he  wished  to  try  a  last  effort.  A  company  was  posted 
it  one  end  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  several  musket-shots  were  fired 
from  the  opposite  end.  The  Due  de  Levis  was  ordered  by  the  dauphin 
to  go  to  ike  troops  and  prevail  on  them  to  make  resistance.  The  chef 
d«  betaillon  who  commanded  them  was  standing  motionless  at  the  head 
of  ibe  bridge,  with  his  arms  folded,  like  one  deep  in  thought*  The 
dolc^  addressed  him:  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The  dauphin,  informed 
of  ihis  scene,  gallops  up  and  begins  to  harangue  the  troops.  Not  a 
niorement — not  a  cry.  Frantic  at  this  indifference,  he  spurred  his 
horje  lowards  the  bridj^e;  but  seeing  that  he  was  not  followed,  he  re- 
tttmed  to  St,  Cloud  with  feelings  divided  between  rage  and  shame, 
:^he  company  whose  xeal  the  dauphin  had  thus  put  to  the  proof  was 
nmnnded  by  M.  Quartery,     Hi.^  defection  put  the  people  in  posses- 

of  a  piece  of  artillery  and  of  the  bridge  of  S<5fvres, 

U  St.  Cloud  the  prince  gave  orders  lor  the  departure.     So  much 

filiation   had   left  its  trace  upon  hts  features,  and  augmented  iho 

^ftision  of  his  ideas.     An  he  passred  along  the  from  of  the  i^th  guards^ 

jitopped  before  the  colonri  and  said,  •'  Well,  the  lid  has  gone  over ; 

you  reckon  on  your  men  ?*'     The  colonel  replied  with  dignity  that 

rry  one  would  do  his  duty.     The  prince  proceeded  some  jiacea  fur-* 

without   uttering  a  word:  biit  seeing  a  soldier  whose  stock  wa3 

le^ssly  fastened,  he  shouted  to  htm,  '*  Your  stock  is  very  badly  put 

'     *rhere  wa*  an  involuntary  movement  of  tndignalion  in  the  ranks  : 

•oldicrs  coo  Id  judge  for  themselves  what  all  these  rulers  of  nations 

worth  on  close  inspection* 

L*be  signal  lo  retreat  having  been  gi?en,  the  artillery  and  the  1st 
look  the  ro^id   by  Vitleneuve  TEtang,  whilst  the  voltigeurs  of 
endeavoured  to  chfck  with  their  hre  the  skirmishers  thai  pur- 
em    op  tfiw  grand  avenue  of  the  chiiieaa.     This  precipitate 
ilhoiit  striking  a  blow  deeply  mortified  the  troops  that  had  re* 
ord  faiihfial.     With  all  iheir  respect  for  their  superiors,  the  grena- 
could  hardly  suppress  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings,  and  many 
[them  tnrncd   their  bearskin  caps  the  wrong  way,  as  if  to  show 
i»  as   far  n^  was  in  their  power,  to  the  ifisurgents  that  pursued 
m.     The  officers  ni arched  with  downcast  faces,  and  many  of  them 
d  tears* 
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On  arriving  at  Versailles,  the  regiments  were  huddled  together  pell 
mell,  partly  on  the  exercise  ground,  partly  on  a  plain  ia  front  of  the 
Grille  du  Dragon.  No  provident  measure  had  been  taken,  and  the 
officers  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions  for  their  soldiers, 
harassed  in  mind  and  body.  Sorrow  was  by  this  time  passing  into 
anger,  and  desertion  began.  The  bivouac  lasted  some  hours,  as  yet  no 
review  of  the  troops  took  place :  the  men  murmured  in  the  ranks,  and 
asked  each  other  with  surprise  what  kept  the  princes  away  from  those 
whom  their  presence  would  have  cheered  and  stimulated.  M.  de  Sala 
and  another  officer  of  the  6th  guards,  seeing  how  rapidly  discontent 
was  becoming  general,  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Trianon  ;  but  meeCp 
ing  MM.  de  Quiche  and  de  Ventadour  on  the  way,  they  learned  that 
the  march  was  to  be  resumed.  The  two  officers  loudly  complained  of 
the  inconceivable  confusion  in  which  the  royal  army  was  left.  **No 
one  commands,"  they  said  ;  ^'  at  the  very  most  a  few  generals  come, 
and  walk  about  carelessly  amongst  us,  with  epaulettes  stuck  on  plain 
coats.  There  is  no  regular  allotment  of  duty ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
repair  the  blunders  that  have  produced  universal  discouragement. 
What  is  intended  to  be  done  with  the  army  ?  let  us  be  told  plainly.  Ii 
it  not  time  that  court  doings  should  be  at  an  end,  and  that  camp  doings 
should  have  their  turn  ?'*  An  order  to  march  was  the  only  reply  made 
to  these  military  remonstrances. 

Though  a  new  ministry  had  been  nominated,  the  old  ministers  had 
not  ceased  to  accompany  the  king  and  to  deliberate.  They  held  s 
council  at  Trianon.  M  de  Guernon  Ranville  was  of  opinion  that  the 
king  could  not  enter  Paris  before  the  submission  of  the  rebels;  that 
there  remained  lo  him  only  one  course,  namely,  to  retire  to  Tours,  and 
instantly  convoke  thither  the  two  chambers,  all  the  generals,  the  highest 
public  functionaries,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  This  he  con- 
sidered the  best  means  of  disorganizing  the  insurrection  and  discon* 
cerli ng  its  leaders.  The  advice  was  approved  of,  and  several  circulars 
were  drawn  up  accordingly.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the  king^i 
signature,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  give  it;  but  he  changed  his 
mind  all  at  once,  and  his  ministers,  rendered  desperate  by  his  endlen 
vacillation,  tore  up  the  circulars,  and  threw  the  pieces  into  the  basin  of 
Trianon. 

The  king  was  absolutely  incapable  of  adopting  any  fixed  course.  A 
thousand  lies  attached  him  to  Trianon,  but  his  abode  there  was  beset 
with  muliiplied  dangers.  At  last  at  the  urgent  advice  and  entreaties 
of  M.  de  La  Rochejaquelin  and  General  Bordesoulle,  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  abridge  the  first  halt,  and  to  set  out  for  Rambouillet.  The 
troops  were  ordered  to  march  towards  Trappes,  and  they  put  them' 
selves  in  motion,  after  first  tearing  up  the  cartridge-boxes  of  those  who 
had  deserted,  and  throwing  several  of  the  muskets  that  lay  scattered 
over  the  plain  into  the  park  canal.  'I'he  disorder  of  this  nocturnal  re- 
treat could  only  be  compared  to  that  following  an  actual  defeat.  Artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  cavalry,  floundered  on  promiscuously  in  the  dark* 
Musket  shots  discharged  in  the  air  or  into  the  woods,  every  momeol 
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ipprehensioQ  of  some  fresh  attack.     It  was  more  than  a  retreat, 

rouL 

oyal  family  had  ma/!e  every  prepamiion  for  its  own  departure, 

etlled  that  Ge&eral  Bordesoulle  should  remain  at  yersailles,  at 

I  of  his  division,  that  the  dattphiii  ahoufd  go  and  pass  the  night 

>e!i,  and  ihai  Char!t*3  X-  should  set  out  on  horaehaclt  by  one 

libt  the  Duchesa  dtj  Berri  atid  her  children  shonld  travel  in  a 

hy  another,  so  as  to  rejoin  the  king  beyond  the  wood  on  the 
tudihouilleU 

*  leaving  Trianon  the  kingr  heard  mass  in  a  large  room  where 
IS  a  clmpel  coniained  in  a  press.  When  his  attendants  came 
m  that  it  was  time  to  depart*  ihey  found  him  immersed  in  pioos 
incholy  meditation.  He  paced  slowly  throtigh  the  lonely  halls 
i  XlV/s  palace,  slopping  from  time  to  time  as  if  his  gaze  was 
by  some  aiJecting  subject  of  remembrance.  It  was  midnight 
le  condemned   family  reached   the  Chateau  of  Rambooillet, 

scarcely  sixteen  yeara  before,  a  no  le^s  terrible  catastrophe 
en  ihe  Empress  Marie  Louise,  a  fugitive  from  the  fate  of  bat- 
l^er  father,  and  carrying  with  her  ihe  p^nates  of  the  empire. 
^njens  where  young  Henri  went  to  play  till  the  fast  coming 
Ulle  should  arrive,  the  boy  king  of  Rome  had  romped,  with 
;htheartedness,  in  almost  similar  circumstances  of  misfortune. 
I  parallels  are  endless  in  history  i  they  are  become  mere  com- 
e  repetiiions  of  destiny.  The  fugitives  alighted  in  the  lonely 
It  courtyard  :  the  moon  alone  lighted  the  windows  of  the  tovver* 
\e  Due  de  Bordeaux  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  governor's  arms; 
X*.  exhausted  with  fatigue,  let  his  bead  drop  on  his  chest  and 
Su^ciently  prepared — he  proved  this  afterwards — for  an  utter 
,  he  bent  beneath  the  first  pressure  of  his  misfortunes. 
leit  day  the  troops  arrived  from  Trappes,  There  is  at  the  en- 
r  the  forest  of  Rambouillet  a  small  village  named  Le  Peray, 
evemi  regiments  hailed,  others  reached  the  town.  The  2d 
•ds,  encamped  rio:ht  and  left  of  the  road,  formed  the  rear  guard 
3d  and  the  gendarmene.  Here  some  precautions  were  taken^ 
meed  pogt5  were  thrown  out.  But  an  incurdbfe  despondency 
idy  seized  on  part  of  the  troops.  Mail-coaches  and  diligences 
»very  moment,  decked  with  the  tricolour  flag,  and  insurgents 
)P  horseback  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  without  any  order 
ven  to  arrest  them;  in  fine,  the  army,  destitute  of  a  leader, 
of  the  actual  slate  of  things,  uncertain  what  was  to  become  of 
lit  it  had  reason  to  hope  or  fear,  now  resembled  only  a  mob  of 
^  Then?  was  a  moment  when  the  rear  guard  broke  ground, 
ned  disposed  to  return  to  Versailles*  whereupon  General  La 
jijelb  galloped  up  ;  !ie  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  men 
[0  the  ranks,  and*  addressing  thetn  with  elofjuent  emotion,  he 

to  I  heir  honour,  and  brought  them  back  to  remember  their 
d  their  dag*     Hut  le  rot!  shouted  the  soldiers,  and  so  vivid 
revubtou  to  military  fideiity,  that  when  a  voUiguer  of  the  Sid 
d  to  deserti  bis  comrades  drew  their  sabres  against  kim, 
.  K— 14 
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A  scene  of  enthusiasm  had  taken  place  in  the  morning:  the  dauphine 
had  arrived  at  Rambouillet  from  Dijon, escaping  from  many  dangers bj 
means  of  a  disguise.  This  princess  had  a  harsh  voice,  a  stern  counte- 
nance, and  a  freezing  demeanour;  the  misfortunes  that  had  smitten  her 
in  childhood  seemed  to  have  dried  up  in  her  all  the  springs  of  sensi- 
bility. Siill  the  guards  loved  her;  for  she  had  aliirays  displayed  an 
active  and  thoughtful  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  more  immediate  de* 
fenders  of  the  royal  family.  When  she  passed  through  the  camp,  the 
men  flocked  round  her:  she  saluted  them  with  tears,  and  tbeyretonied 
her  greeting  with  brandished  weapons  and  shouts  of  attachment.  Bat 
this  was  the  lust  outburst  of  a  devotion  that  was  soon  to  die  away  for 
want  of  encouragement. 

When  Charles  X.  beheld  the  princess,  whose  eyes  had  been  the  fonn* 
tains  of  .«o  many  tears,  he  hastened  with  0|x^n  arms  to  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  their  sobs  were  mingled  in  their  first  embrace.  '^And 
now  we  are  together  again,  1  hope,  for  ever,"  said  the  dauphine. 

At  Rambouillet,  the  sumptuous  abode  of  royal  leisure,  where  so  many 
princes  had  forgotten,  amid  their  pleasures,  how  much  the  people  most 
8ufll*r  that  u  king  may  be  amused  ;  at  Rambouillet,  whither,  on  theSSth 
of  July,  Charles  X.  himself  had  gone  to  refresh  him  from  the  fatigoet 
of  the  chase  whilst  his  ordon nances  were  kindling  a  conflagration  m 
Paris,  there  was,  at  this  moment,  barely  the  means  of  sheltering  the 
fugitive  family.  In  order  to  defray  the  victualling  expenses,  the  kiof 
of  France  was  reduced  to  sell  his  plate.  The  dauphine  could  not  pr^ 
cure  new  clothes,  and  complained  of  a  want  of  linen.     Lastly,  as  if  to 

fml  the  climax  to  so  many  poignant  afflictions,  the  colonel  of  the  ISth 
ight  infantry  that  day  gave  back   his  colours  into  the  king's  hand. 
Thirteen  men  accompanied  hini;  all  the  rest  had  deserted. 

The  srardeS'ffU'Corps,  ha v ins:  scattered  through  the  park,  killed  a  great 
number  of  pheasants  and  other  game  in  the  preserve.  This  occasioned 
Charles  X.  one  of  his  most  acute  distresses ;  for,  wanting  the  strength 
of  mind  requisite  to  his  situation,  he  clung  more  to  the  petty  advantages 
of  greatness  than  to  preainess  i'self.  The  king  was  resigned,  but  the 
sportsman  was  almost  inconsolable. 

On  the  1st  August  the  Due  d'Orleans  received  the  following  ordon- 
nance  from  Charles  X.: 

**  The  kiiiff,  deHiroiifl  t(»  put  an  emi  to  the  trniihlet  exiftin^  ia  thti  capitnl  and  inio^ 
ther  part  of  France,  iind  countini;,  moreover,  on  the  lincere  attachment  of  hii  cooMii 
the  Due  (I'Orleiinn,  nunieM  him  lieutennnt-Keneral  tifthe  kingdom. 

<*The  king  havini;  thought  fit  to  withdniw  hia  or<loniinnccA  of  the  25th  of  Ju1j»tp- 
proves  of  the  chnmhem  mpe'injr  on  the  3d  of  Augimt,  and  he  desirea  to  indulge  tk 
hope  that  they  will  re-estatilinh  trHnquillity  in  Friince. 

**  The  king  will  wait  horc  for  the  return  of  the  person  commiaaioned  tocarrjthii 
denlnratioii  tn  Pariii. 

*' Should  attempts  he  mnde  to  aRtinil  the  life  of  the  king  and  hia  rnniilj,  or  hia  libertyi 
he  would  defend  himself  to  the  death.     Done  at  Ranihouillet  the  1st  day  of  Aujnilt* 

««  CHARLI£8.» 

This  message  arrived  at  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  Palais  Royali 
where  M.  Dupin  ainc,  was  already  with  the  Due  d*Orl6an8.  Trem- 
bling lest  he  should  lose  the  advantage  of  a  royal  friendship,  M.  DapiB 
advised  the  prince  to  send  back  an  answer  ot  so  determined  a  tone  to 
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the  message  of  Charles  X.  m  would  distincdy  sever  the  cause  of  ihe 
housf  of  Orleans  from  ihai  of  the  elder  branch ;  and  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  otfer  to  draw  up  ihe  reply.  The  teller  he  wrote  was  rude  and 
fn«frcileEa*  The  Due  d'Orleans  read  it,  put  it  with  his  own  hands  under 
ftti  eovebpe,  and  lighted  the  sealmg-wax  to  seal  iti  when  ait  at  once 
appearing  to  [rethink  him,  he  said,  *'This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
<it*sptitched  withouii  consulting  my  wife."  He  went  into  an  adjoining- 
room,  and  returned  some  minutes  afterwards  with  the  same  envelope  in 
his  hand,  which  was  delivered  to  the  messenjrer.  The  letter  thai  was 
actual  fy  enclosed  breath^-d  atFection  and  fidelity,  and  it  soothed  and 
louched  the  old  monarch ;  so  much  so»  that  from  that  moment  all  his 
doukii  and  uncertainties  vanished,  Charles  X*  had  never  felt  so  much 
repugnance  for  the  Due  d'Orleans  as  had  many  men  about  the  court. 
Hf  had  recenily  given  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  ordering  General  Tro- 
Mf  to  confiscate  all  the  copies  of  the  3ff  moires  de  Alar  iti  Sfeiftty  a  libel 
^piinM  the  Due  d^Orteans,  which  the  courtiers  took  a  spiteful  pleasure 
IB  cirt'iilating  at  St,  Cloud.  He  was  therefore  delighted  to  find  in  that 
prince  the  protector  of  his  grandson,  and  feeling  assured  that  the  honour 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  the  brsl  guarantee  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux's 
foyal  expectations,  he  put  in  execution,  without  delay,  a  project  that, 
'are  this,  hud  but  vaguely  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Not  content 
lb  abdicating  the  crown,  he  used  the  absolute  control  he  possessed 
if  the  dauphin  to  make  htm  also  abdicate,  and  he  believed  in  the 
ration  of  his  dynasty, 

'lenn while,  after  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  the  Due  d'Or- 

fia  gave  audience  to  all  the  high   personages  who  came  to  pay  early 

nage  to  his  fortune.     The  prince  hud  sent   for  M.  LnfRtte,  but  his 

Itql   was  anticipated   by   MM.  Casimir  Perier,  de  tiroglie,  Outzot, 

jiin.  Sebusttant,  Mole,  and  Gerard.     This  rather  surpriiied   M.  Laf-  ^ 

h,  who  thought  he  had  a  right  to  the  first  reception  :  but  the  Due 

iTOrl^ans  advanced  to  meet  him  with  marked  alacriiy,and  treated  him 

^j|h   lb<?   ino^t  cordiai  familiarity,  whilst  the   bystanders,  in  order  to 

^Bas«*  the  prince,  outdid  each  ©tber  in  offering  homage  lo  the  power  of 

TRp  fairouHte,     The  Due  d^Orleans  knew  how  irresistible  are  flatteries 

ftOfn    high   quarters:     he    knew    morenvrr  the    character   of  Laffiiie, 

Ikiog  him  by  the  arm  with  an  air  of  friendly  familiarity, and  turning 

i  the  oiht'r  persons  present,  he  said,  '*  Follow  us,  Messieurs,"  and  ho 

tni  into  the  next  room  arm  and  arm  with  the  opulent  plebeian,  \%hom 

'had  charmed  and  fascinated  by  thtn  one  word,  that  seemed  to  pro- 

W  him  so  Ivirge  a  phare  in  the  management  o(  public  affairs.     After 

lf*»w  words^  intended  no  dotibt  to  throw  a  softening  hue   of  seeming 

desiy  over  the  glare  of  sudden  etevaiion,  the  Due  d'Orleans  recount- 

\  with  an  air  of  mystery  ilie  message   by  which  Charles  X.  nnmed 

lieuienant-general  of  ilie  kingdom.     Aft  this,  he  sajd,  was  done  " 
%\y  to  compromibe  him  in  the  eyes  of  ihe  revoluitonists,  and  such  a 

peding   wa«   perfectly    characteristic    of    the  elder  branch  of  ihe  I 
tkUTbons.     80  exceedingly  bitter  did    he  wax  on  the  subject,  that   M.  ( 
iffiiir  tcK>k  upon  him  the  defence  of  Charles  X.  before  the  face  of  ih<»j 
I  wlio  WMB  about  to  seize  his  crown. 

«  J 
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On  the  same  day  the  Due  d*Orleans  received  the  municipal  ( 
mission  which  came  to  deposit  in  his  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  rev<^ 
lution.  The  prince  had  obtained  very  early  intelligence  of  this  intend- 
ed step  by  a  letter  which  M.  Mauguin*s  colleagues  carefully  concealed 
from  his  knowledge,  because  they  feared  his  opposition.  Thus  eveij 
one  was  hastening  towards  the  newly-created  power.  The  Due  d*0^ 
leans  gave  a  very  gracious  reception  to  the  deputation,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Lafayette.  Just  as  the  commissioners  were  letiriag, 
an  aide-de-camp  whispered  a  word  in  M.  Mauguin*s  ear,  and  kd  him 
10  a  closet  where  M.  Guizot  was  drawing  up  a  reply  to  the  letter  in 
which  the  municipal  commission  had  resigned  its  authority.  M. 
Guizot  showed  hi^  colleafrue  the  reply  he  was  drawing  up  io  the  lien- 
tenant-gencrars  name.  The  prince  (so  ran  the  document)  thanked  the 
government  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  patriotism  it  had  displayed, 
accepted  its  resignation,  but  requested  it  to  remain  constituted  until 
further  orders.  ^'  Orders  !*'  vehemently  ejaculated  M.  Maucuin.  "  Oh! 
you  think  the  word  too  strong/*  said  M.  Guizot;  '*  well,  I  will  sty 
instruciions.**  What  an  idle  mockery  of  deference  to  an  authori^ 
that  had  just  voluntarily  proclaimed  its  own  nothingness ! 

To  obviate,  however,  any  possible  danger  there  might  be  in  this  fo^ 
ward  haste  to  disarm  the  revolution,  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  welt 
loud  and  conspicuous  in  their  patriotic  demonstrations.  The  jounali 
celebrated  the  greatness  of  the  Parisians  in  the  epic  vein.  Subscrip- 
tions were  opened  on  all  sidt's, — a  bitter  solace  for  the  mourning  that 
had  stricken  so  muny  families  !  The  numbers  killed  were  counted, 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  was  attended  to  with  solicitude:  in  a 
word,  the  people  was  fooled  with  its  own  enthusiasm.  The  stratagems 
and  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  were  the  less  observed  whilst  the  public 
mind  was  called  off  from  them  by  so  many  heroic  and  pathetic  mitr 
ters. 

The  hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded.  It  was  resolved  at  the 
Palais  Royal  to  make  them  a  visit  of  solemnity.  The  Duchess  d'0^ 
leans,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  princesses  Louise,  Marie,  and  Cle* 
meniine,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  accompanied  by  MM-  BarW 
Marbois,  Berthois,  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  Delaberge,  Degoussee,  Ac 
The  young  princesses  were  painfully  aflecled  on  entering  the  waids 
where  so  much  sufiering  was  accumulated,  and  the  Duchess  d'Or* 
Itans's  natural  gravity  of  demeanour  hardly  concealed  the  intensity  of 
her  emotion.  With  a  piety  too  much  elevated  above  the  things  of  this 
world  to  let  her  degrade  an  act  of  humanity  into  a  device  of  self-inte 
rest,  she  spoke  some  kind  words  to  the  first  sulferers  she  happened  to 
find  in  her  way:  these  were  men  of  the  royal  guards.  "  Is  it  to  com- 
fort our  enemies  these  ladies  are  come  ?''  feebly  ejaculated  a  July  com' 
baiani.  The  words  were  ovirheard  by  M.  Degoussee,  who  was 
escoriiniT  tin*  Princess  Clementine, and  going  up  hastily  to  the  Puchesi 
d'Orleun.<,  he  said,  **  Madame,  this  is  not  merely  a  visit  of  humanity; 
it  is  a  political  visit;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  bed  surmounted  by  a  irico* 
lour  flag,  in  which  lay  a  young  man  who  had  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon 
shot.     The  patient's  eyes  glistened  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasni  and 
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ilh  that  of  feTer:  Mftdame  Adelaide  went  up  to  him  and  begat 
[ti  whh  a  profw^ion  of  words,  when,  casting  his  eyes  on 
incdonr  fla|T,  he  said,  "There  is  my  recompense*" — *•  Where  do  you  J 
com*-*  fromf*  conlinued  Madame  Adelaide.^ — *•  From  Randau**' — "  Oh,  j 
^    tDde4?d  1  I  am  glad  of  ii:  we  have  a  chateau  at  Randao-.  you  will  pass] 
^^^^^L Convalescence  there,  will  you  not?**     In  the  evening  M.  De- 
P^^Bp^  dined  ai  the  Palais  Royal,     When  he  was  takings  his  Jeave,  M« 
ie  Berthoia  said  lo  him,  *' You  will  not  make  your  way  here.     Yod| 
mier  useful  iruihs,  but  you  blurt  ihem  out  loo  roundly/* 

We  know  what  had  determined  Charles  X.  lo  abdicate  with  so  much  J 
\     indifference.     The  dauphin   had  submilled  without  a  murmur  to  hit  J 
fatb€T*3  wilU  but  he  groaned  in  secret,  and  the  conseqiirnces  of  abdica-*-] 
tion  presented  themselves  to  his  miud  under  the  most  sombre  colours. 
Siill  he  would  have  thought  it  slander  lo  the  blood  of  Louis  XIV*  Ifl 
ribote  lo  a  prince  descended  from  thai  monarch  the  intention 
rpin^  the  crown.     These  were  also  the  dauphine's  sentiments.     In') 
interriew  she  had  on  the  2d  of  Aogusi  with  one  of  her  husband's  [ 
X  fauhful  servants,  she  appeared  to  be  filled  with  but  one  npprehen- j 
n  :  her  mind  misgave  her  that  under  the  ausjrices  of  the  Due  d^Or- 
ns»  and  amidst  ihe  stormy  elements  of  a  regency,  young^  Henri  ■ 
I,  perhaps*  be  trained  up  in  principles  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  thf 
ifChy  and  of  the  church.     As  for  Charles  X.,  he  had,  I  say  again, 
thought  that  his  own  fate  could  involve  that  of  his  grandson,  parti- 
larly  m  a  crisis  which  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  was  enabled  to 
cootfol*     So  great  was  his  confidence  in  this  respect  that  he  sent  for 
General  de  Laiour-Foissac,  and  gave  him,  in  presence  of  the  Due  de 
Damas,  sundry  instructions  touching  the  return  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
aux  to  Paris,     At  the  same  time  he  directed  him  to  dispose  of  the 
pg  that  were  still  in  the  capital  as  circumstance^^  might  require;  and 
put  into  his  hands  ihat  act  of  abdication,  which  will  be  recited  by 
id  by,  desiring  htm  to  go  and  deliver  it  to  the  Due  d'Orleans. 
If*neral  Lalour-Foissac  immediately  set  out  (a>m  Rambouillet ;   he 
Vf^d  at   the  Palais  Royal  on  tke  evening  of  the  *2d  of  August,  and 
*^d  to  b*  admitt£;d  lo  the  prince.     The  atde^de-camp  to  whom   he 
red  gare  him  a  positive  refusal  j  the  general  insisted,  and  announced 
in £^ If  OS  n  messenger  from  Charles  X.     Tht;  refusal  was  rr iterated* 
Brit,  monsieur,"  cried  the  general,  **  our  dearest  interests  are  involved 
the  mauer;  the  message  of  which  I  am  the  bearer  is  of  the  highest 
ance/'      Tha    aide-de-camp   had,    doubilesst   received    positive 
for  he  remained  indexible*     All  he  ivonld  soy  to  the  envoy  of 
X.  was,  that  ihere  was  to  be  a  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
the  tiejtt  day*  and  that   he  shoutd  postpone  his  message.     M*  do 
lAioiif-Forssac*s  amnzemenl  was  unbounded*    On  arriving  at  the  Palais 
B^nl  ho  had  noticed  men  of  the  !ovver  classes  lying  on  the  very  steps 
trfthe  staircase  :  he  had  been  struck  with  the  freedom  with  which  peo- 

tweot  in  nod  ouiof  the  palace;  and  the  bustle  he  sawall  round  him 
*ifen  recalled  some  dramatic  recollections  to  his  mind*  He  coulti 
nos  therefor^,  conceive  that  where  persons,  who  came  merely  out  of 
iQlilKil]r,weTe  Bdmitled  without  ceremony,  there  could  be  no  admission 
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for  him,  tlie  messenger  of  a  vanquished  but  not  yet  dethroned  king, 
for  him,  the  bearer  of  that  king's  act  of  abdication  to  the  lieutenant* 
genera]  of  the  kingdom.  He  concluded  from  all  this  that  the  Due 
d*Orleans  had  been  secretly  apprized  of  his  intended  visit,  and  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  avoid  it,  either  that  he  might  not  allow  an  enfoj 
from  Charles  X.  to  gather  his  secret  designs  from  any  involuntary  pky 
of  his  features,  or  that  he  might  not  have  his  hands  tied  by  inconve- 
niently precise  engagements  entered  into  with  an  official  agent. 

In  this  perplexing  position  M.  de  Latour-Foissac  thought  it  advisable 
to  go  to  M.  de  Mortemart  and  request  his  good  offices.  They  went  to- 
gether in  a  coach  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  M.  de  Mortemart  got  out 
alone,  and  taking  the  despatch  from  his  companion,  he  promised  that 
he  would  not  deliver  it  to  the  prince  till  he  had  first  done  all  he  could  to 
obtain  the  desired  interview.  He  came  out  some  minutes  afterwards. 
The  Due  d*Orleans  had  taken  the  despatch,  and  dotly  refused  to  receiTO 
the  person  by  whom  Charles  X.  had  sent  it. 

Failing  in  everything  else.  General  Latour-Foissac  requested  p<*^ 
mission  at  least  to  see  the  Duchess  d*Orleans,  for  whom  he  bad  tiro 
letters,  one  from  Madame  de  Gontnut,  the  other  from  Mademoiselle. 
He  was  more  fortunate  this  lime,  and,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the 
nephew  of  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  who  was  intimate  with  the  sod  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  shown  into  the  princess's  apartment.  On 
reading  the  letter,  written  by  the  unpractised  hand  of  a  child  whose 
caresses  she  had  so  often  received,  the  duchess  burst  into  tears.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  grief  at  the  recent  terrible  catastrophe, 
but  she  entered  into  no  particulars  as  to  her  husband*s  purposes,  simply 
saying  that  the  royal  family  might  rely  on  him,  and  that  he  was  an 
honest  man. 

The  act  of  abdication  brought  by  M.  Latour-Foissac  ran  thus: 

"  I  am  too  deeply  diatredspd  by  the  ftvils  that  afllict,  or  thiit  niny  ncom  to  impend 
over  my  people,  not  to  have  8oii);ht  a  me  ins  tu  prevent  them.  I  have,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  nhdrcute  the  cro>%n  in  t'.ivour  ot'uiy  KrnnJbon. 

<^  Tiie  dauphin,  who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  likewise  renounces  his  rights  in 
favour  of  his  ne|)hew.  * 

**  Yon  will,  therefore,  have,  in  your  qnaiity  oflientenant-gencrDl  of  the  kingdom,  t9 
cause  to  he  proclHinied  the  acce8sii)n  ot"  Henry  V.  Hi  the  crown.  You  will  furtherniore 
take  nil  the  measure!)  that  hefit  you  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the  government,  during 
tlie  minority  of  the  new  kin^.  llero,  I  confine  mysvll  to  making  known  these  arrange* 
ments:  it  is  a  means  of  avoiding;  many  evils. 

*<  You  will  commnnicnte  my  int<Mitic»ns  to  the  diplomatic  body,  nnd  you  will  inforn 
me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  pmclamation  by  which  my  grandson  shall  be  recogDiied 
king,  under  the  name  of  Henry  V. 

*^  I  commission  lieutenant-general  the  Vicomtc  de  Lntonr-Foissac  to  deliver  yov 
this  letter.  He  has  orders  to  come  to  an  nndertitanding  with  you  an  to  the  arriagc* 
ments  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  have  accompanied  me,  and  likewise  >* 
to  the  nrr.ingements  regarding  what  concerns  me  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

*^  Wc  will  then  regulate  the  other  measures  consetjoent  upon  the  change  of  reign* 

**  I  renew  to  ytiu,  my  cousin,  the  absurance  of  the  scntinieuts  with  which  I  am  }Oiff 
affectionate  cousin, 

«CHARLES.»» 

It  was  singular  that  Charles  should  have  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  the  importani  document  that  changed  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  throne.     Such  an  informality  was  particularly  remarkable  in  a  mo* 
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H|ch  50  seTUpulousiy  observant  of  the  [aws  of  etiquette^  But  the  a^sur- 
VS^  of  attach jneni  coniametj  in  the  letter  written  by  the  Due  d*Or- 
Uuts  Imd  sealed  the  mind  of  Charles  X«  against  auspjcian.  In  thts 
ilocyrnent  the  Due  d*Oritaiis  was  considered  as  the  natural  prou*ctor  of 
ihe  minority  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  was  left  supreme  arbiter  of  all  the 
mea^yres  which  the  fatality  of  tht:  circumsLances  might  render  tmpera* 
life. 
LWbat  course  was  the  lieutenant-geneml  about  lo  adopt!  An  honour* 

tlt^u^  was  open  to  bia  desires,  tJiough  these  were  ever  so  daring', 

mid  his  afttbirion  was  of  too  bourgeois  a  caste  to  fire  him  with  heroie 

ftspi  rut  ions*     By  takings  the  royalty  of  a  child  ynder  hi^  guardianship, 

be  would  reconcile  the  enjoyment  of  power  with   ihat  res  peel  for  the 

priiieiplc  of  legitimacy  which  it  was  not,  perhaps,  ^afe  to  violute,  and 

be  would  secure  to  himself  the  advantages  of  monarchy  without  shaking 

m  foundations*     Such  were  the  notions  at  (irsi  entertained  by  those 

who  thought  they  could  read  the  prince's  mind.and  M.  Scbastiani  used 

Un^Tf,Ki:^e  conformable  with  these  views.     Others  were  convinced,  with 

..  t*r,  that  it  would  be  risking  everything  lo  stop  short  at  half  mea- 

vuirs,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  fresh  convulsions  but  by 

IpstatDing  the  strength  ari^in^  out  of  a  decided  and  straightforward  line 

rf  conduct.     The  prince  took  no  cons[»cuous  sie ft  declaratory  of  his 

tetning  lo  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opposite  way^  of  thinking,  and 

be  talked   tocessautly  of  his  natural  aversion  to  the  cares  of  so  great 

in  iuihority.     But  at   the  same  time    he   descanted  earnestly  on  the 

taconvenienct^s  of  a  regency,  and  the  siisprcions  which  would  of  coursti 

be  eicitrd  and  countenanced  by  tiny  dubious  state  of  things;   he  was 

mid  even  to  have  remarked  on  this  subject,  *»  If  Henry  V.  had  only  a 

pain  in  his  bowels,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  me  pass  in  Europe  for 

t  pojaontfr,'^ 

Charles  X*  was  still  at  Rambouilfet  at  the  head  of  more  than  twelve 

thousand   men^  and   his   dynasty,  though  fallen,  was  still   jjuarded  by 

^^f-eighl   pieces  of  artillery/    Such  a  neighbourhood  added  to  the 

^^pkxities  of  a  position    that   in  its  own  nature  demanded  so  much 

^Kerfe.     It  was  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri 

wimlii  come  and  cast  ht^T  son  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Parisians.     U 

I  not  unknown  ai  the  Palais  that  the  princess  had  been  advhed  so  to 

I  by  the  r>uchess  de  Gontaut.     It  was  of  the  last  necessity  to  prevent 

Cb  a  step,  and  to  find  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  vicinity  of  Charles 

It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  undt.^r  pretence  of  protecting  the  old 

Rg  frum  the  violence  of  public  resenimeni,  commissionerii  f  lioulJ  be 

nt  10  hasten  his  departun*,  and  to  accompany  him  with  demonstrations 

fbonour.     The  princess  choice  fell  on  MM*  de  Trevise,  Jacqueminot, 

iBcbonen,  and  Odilon  Barrot:  but  as  it  was  doubtful  that  those  gen- 

a^o  wo*) Id  obtain  access  to  Charles  X*,  by  the  advice  of  M,  Sebas- 

btn  the  L>uc  de  Coigny  was  associated  with  them*  to  serve  them  as 

eriocutor,  and  to  give  their  mission  a  certain  character  of  respectful 

rctioo.     The   Due  de  Trevise  refused  to  act,  alleging  a  frivolous 

icaitt»;  and  by  a  lingular  repetition  of  fortune,  the  man  who  was  ap- 

Jiatpd  in  his  place  was  Marshal  Maisoo,  the  same  who  had  gone,  in 
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1814,  to  receive  the  elder  brother  of  the  monarch,  who  was  now  to  be 
driven  away  almost  under  the  eyes  of  a  prince  of  his  family. 

The  commissioners  attended  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Dae  d*0^ 
leans  told  him  that  it  was  Charles  X.  himself  who  requested  a  safe- 
guard ;  and  whilst  he  gave  them  their  instructions,  he  testified  the  most 
kindly  feelings  for  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  M.  de  Scfaonen 
having  asked  him  what  was  to  he  done  should  the  Due  de  Bordeaux 
be  committed  to  their  charge,  **The  Due  de  Bordeaux!"  exclaimed  the 

£rince,  **  why  he  is  your  king  I"     The  Duchess  d'Orleans  was  presenL 
leeply  affected,  she.  went  and  threw  herself  into  her  husband's  armi, 
saying,  "  Ah!  you  are  the  most  honest  man  in  the  kingdom." 

The  Due  d'Orleans  had  made  every  thing  ready  for  the  embarkation 
and  exile  of  the  vanquished  dynasty.  General  Hulot  was  sent  toChe^ 
bourg  and  received  command  of  the  four  departments  lying  between 
the  capital  and  the  sea,  in  the  direction  of  Great  Britain.  Orders  were 
also  given  on  the  2d  of  August,  to  M.  Durmont  d'Urvillet  to  set  out  ibr 
Havre  in  all  haste,  and  charter  two  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  the  Courier  Francois,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  dynasty,  published  an  article  tending  to  prove  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.* 

*  The  propositinnB  which  the  Due  de  Mortemart  hnt  jiitt  mndo  to  the  chamber  of 
peers  in  favour  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  will  naturally  recoil  attention  to  a  •abjectf 
\^hich  at  last  may  he  freely  examined  and  discuased.  VVe  shall  confine  ouraelvea  to-daj 
to  puhliMhing  the  first  document  inserted  in  the  English  papers  of  the  time;  it  hasneTer 
appeared  in  France;  its  publiculion  is  perfectly  opportune;  it  completes  the  paralld 
that  has  l»ecn  drawn,  np  to  this  point,  between  the  Stuart  and  the  Capet  fumiliet. 

The  following  is  the  tenour  of  this  document,  entitled,  Protest  qf  the  Due  d'OrliaUf 
and  made  public  in  London  in  the  month  of  November,  1820 : 

"  Mis  royal  hifrhness  declares  by  these  presents  that  he  protests  Hirmally  agaiail 
prorl's-vrrbiily  dated  the  2dth  of  SVptetnber  last,  which  document  professes  to  eatabliib 
the  fact,  th.it  the  child  named  Charles  Ferdinand  Dicudonnu  is  the  legitimate  sonorbtr 
royal  highnecs  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Herri. 

«'Tlie  Due  d'Orleans  will  produce  in  fit  lime  and  place  witnesses  who  can  mike 
known  the  origin  of  the'  child  and  of  its  mother  ;  he  will  produce  all  the  docuBCSti 
necessnry  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  Ducliess  de  Berri  has  never  been  pregnant  Noet 
the  uiilbrtunate  death  of  her  hushnnd,  and  he  will  point  out  the  authors  of  the  naclii* 
nation  of  which  that  very  weak  princess  has  been  the  instrument. 

*<  Meanwhile,  until  the  favourable  moment  arrives  for  investisatincr  the  whole  oTlhii 
intrifiiie,  the  Due  d'Orleans  cannot  forbear  from  calling  attention  to  the  faatattic 
acone,  which,  according  to  the  aforesaid  proch- verbal,  was  played  in  the  PaTilloa- 
Marsnn. 

**  The  Journal  de  Parin^  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  confidential  joanilf 
announceti,  on  the  20th  of  last  August,  the  approaching  accoucheineot  in  the  followiig 
terms : 

«*  •  Persons  wlio  have  the  honour  to  approach  the  princess  assure  us  that  the  ■©• 
couchement  of  her  roynl  highness  will  not  take  place  sooner  than  from  theSOtbto 
the  2Sth  of  September.' 

*  When  the  2Ulh  of  September  arrived,  what  took  place  in  the  Ducheaa'i  apart- 
inentH  7 

**  In  the  night  of  the  2'^lh-29lh,at  two  o'clock,  the  whole  houaehold  waa  in  bed,ni 
the  liifhis  extinguished;  at  half  past  two  the  princoits  called;  but  La  Dame  de  VathairCf 
her  first  femme-de-chambre,  was  asleep;  La  Dame  Lemoine,  her  nurse,  waa  abteit* 
and  the  Sieur  Deneux,  the  accoucheur,  was  undreKsed. 

«*  Then  the  scene  changed  :  La  Dame  BourfTpois  lighted  a  candle,  and  all  the  penoBi 
who  entered  the  duchess's  chamber,  saw  a  child  that  waa  not  yet  detached  from  tkt 
mother. 

«  But  how  waa  that  child  placed  t 
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Be  commissioners  begnti  their  journey  at  four  in  the  afternoon:  it 
Was  nig  hi  when  ihey  reacht*^  ibe  outposts  of  ihe  royal  army,  which 
Was  eiictimp^d  hi  tht?  forest,  rrg-ht  and  left  of  the  road.  By  the  blrize 
of  ihe  t\re»  ihut  burned  from  point  to  point  along  their  royle,  the  com- 

I  Til*  f»Hw«ieiiin  Ikron  decltrei  Cliftt  he  mw  the  child  pl&c^d  on  its  mother  and  uot 
"  frnm  h»f, 

J   »n  Bniigoit  declarei  that  the  child  wsi  placed  on  it«  molhe^r^  iud  ttUl 
c  utntjiilicfti  cord* 
i  t»c»«j  twa  pra<ri(iic*iien>  know  how  import*fit  it  it  not  t@  expl&in  m^re  parti'Oiiliflx 

ir'  '  "     ]:.  '      f*j\lo¥f\ng  6t}cUrit}<yn : 

:hiiiftit  Telt  the  paitit  of  labour  ?  1  hur- 

-  -...L....^  ...-  roam»  I«aw  the  child  on  ttie  bed,  and 

tuctied  from  ttk  rtiolher.* 
lb«  child  vkfti  OD  thf?  bed,  the  duch^Rs  oit  the  bed,  And  llie  mnbilicAl  cord 
d«^r  the  h«ilcl^nthi^s. 

Vhifct  i^4B  hEiMifrveJ  by  the  Stent  Deneux,  accctucbettr,  who,  at  hnir^pait 
>hiid  it  notifii^d  to  hi  Ilk  that  tht:  dijche»  fdlthe  fiami  uriaboijr,  v^heriiLipoa 
«?t*i-d  inituriUj  to  lifir>  wiihoiiL  tukiiig  ume  to  finUh  dresiitiff  biniieir,  found  her 
»  and  heifd  the  inftnt  cryinjii : 

^iirk  what  wfti  iairt  by  Modiime  dc  GonUrd*  *h'>,  tit  hntl^piiiit  two,  wji*  in- 

'  jd^l  ihtt  dudittu  letl  iho  painji  &f  labour^  wh<i  Lutiii*  tustmitlj,  and  lieafd  tliQ 

'ing; 

rk  what  w;ii  ns^mi  by  the  Sietjf  Fratiqiie,  gard  de  cnrp*  do  Monjieiir^  who 

litf;j^  il  h«r  r(»yal  hirshnrefa  donr,  and  wha  was  the  firsl  peri  on  informed  of 

■^1  lady,  *ho  requpiied  brm  lo  enter  the  room: 

tUnt  W4U  tiKRii  hy  M.  Ljiitiei  n  nnfuui^il  guards  who  waa  on  aentry  at  tho 

''hvdlua'M.irs'Aii^,  who  wiiw  requested  hy  a  lady  to  stPp  up  itair*,  did  to, 

ititn  ihe  pripicess'B  cb<imbpr^  wh^rc  (here  vrn»  on  odo  but  tJie  Siieur 

ftrttber  p«rann,stid  who,  ftt  tlio  moment  he  entered  itie  ronnt,  observed 

^fttk  pointed  to  thirty-five  mkimteB  pAii  two  : 

»fk  what  waa  neen  by  the  phyMict^to  ll^rnii^  who  arrived  at  ihlrty-five  tiiinutei 

-.,n  Jloktgrm*  who  Arrived  iiom#  mont*?nls  Itfler  : 

.  "(I  by  Maffthiil  *iuchet,  who  wq*  Indeed  by  ofd<*r  nf  the  kinj 

'  ,  ari^d  whu,  upon  ibe  Jlr^at  ititel3igeni:e  th»l  her  rnynli  highueiii 

ftlfl*  ot  UlKtui,  procci?ded  in  all  hasitc  to  her  apnrtmentf  but  did  not  iifrive 

~  rnrty<(iv(!  miniHei  p!i«l  twts  Jind  was  called  on  to  be  present  at  the  division 

riB  mituites  ftlier! 

..t.\'i*  hron  m^fn  by  Mjirnhal  df  Coi^fiV,  who  was  lodged  in  th« 

'    Wiit\i,  who  wn»  cnlle^d  whi^n  hf^r  royal  highoett  wngdehvcrQdg 

itf^d  id  bivtiff  ui  bc^rapiirtmeat,  but  did  not  arrive  tdl  a  moment  alter  the  aec- 

r  <»rd  bail  taken  place: 

'  ,  f  '.a  wrami^cn  by  all  the  peraoni  who  wtte  introduced  A^erhfilf- 

r  nftnitting  tnv  umbdicjil  cordj  wbiicli  took  pliicetome  minutei 

,      i  t^o.     Now,  wher«  were  the  rebtioiiH  of  the  prmeeaa  durinf 

r,  whictf  b«tcd,  «t  lertit,  twenty  minotet  r     Why,  dtirindt  »o  Jong  a  apnc*  of 

fdiii  Ibiny  Ajfnct  tri  Jibandoii  her  |u  the  h.ioda  of  ttrnngerB^  iifnlinttt,  and  intlitar/ 

ranlka  I     U  not  tlnH  nUVi:tfd  ab^ndoninent  prcvci^^^ly  the  iiio#teoifipkte  proof 

»  and  mniol><Ht  fniudf      In   it   nnt    evi<ieiit   that,  ul^er  arranging  the  pit'cie, 

Mniw  «i  bair-ptvHt  two,  and  ihot,  pliced    in    4ti  ndjoimiig  apartment,  thef 

>  iDotneat  to  «ater  upon  the  itPge,  niid  to  pli/  the  pani  Itiey  had  aaaigoed 

i1 

fR*  ihore  ever  lern  aii  JFi^triiiieA  in  which,,  when  a  womnn,  of  nny  clnn* 

[  about  Ui  he  d<«Jiv*»frtt,  tht*  li^jhu  were  put  not  nt  njght»lbe  wnitii^ii  about 

l»p,  thit  one  III  pafli€ttl«ir,  whi*  wm  mur«  specigHy  charged  with  ibfidwtf 

riifB   of  tiefv  wern  uway»  her   nc€oocbei>r  wni   undrfaved,  and   her  thtnily, 

piifltr  tb«t  Ki.tn««  roof,  remained  more  ihttn  twenty  minutea  without  giving  any 

tittence  f 

_ulli|lbnrMf  tb*i  Hue  dMltrlrl*ria,  i«  conviiiQ*id   that  the  French  nation,  tnd 

tff  fta  of  K(trop«,  wdl  he  tenaible  tif  all  the  danKeroui  contequancca  of  a 

audacioua  and  to  contrary  to  the   pnacipici  of  lirredttiry  and  le^fitimaU 
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missioners  saw  threatening  looks  bent  on  them  and  naked  awordt 
gleaming.  They  reached  Rambouillet  nevertheless,  protected  by  the 
name  of  the  Due  de  Coigny.  Charles  X.  being  informed  of  their 
arrival,  refused  to  receive  them.  He  thought  it  strange  that  four  men 
should  be  sent  to  guard  him  in  the  midst  of  his  army ;  and  he  tent 
them  word  that  the  usages  of  his  royal  house  did  not  permit  him  to 
give  them  audience  at  such  an  hour,  but  that  he  oflTered  them  the  ho^ 
pitality  of  the  chateau  for  the  night. 

The  commissioners  returned  with  all  speed  to  Paris  to  report  the 
results  qf  their  journey.  The  Due  d*Orleans,  who  was  in  bed,  him- 
self let  them  in,  and  received  them  without  taking  the  trouble  to  drew 
himself.  The  two  monarchies  were  thus  palpably  contraated:  at  Ram- 
bouillet, respect  for  etiquette  carried  to  temerity;  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
contempt  for  forms  carried  to  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  conventioul 
proprieties.  The  commissioners  did  not  fail  to  remark  the  contruL 
The  monarch  in  drawers  who  stooil  before  them  seemed  more  worthr 
than  the  other  to  command,  by  virtue  of  a  mysterious  right.  Weak 
minds  were  theirs,  that  saw  in  this  religious  reverence  of  etiquette  oaiy 
a  monarchy  that  breaks  down  in  a  day,  whilst  they  might  have  seeo  ia 
it  a  monarchy  that  emlurrs  for  many  centuries  !  Gewgaws  and  jin- 
gling trinkets,  to  amuse  and  lull  its  senses,  are  necessary  to  the  infancy 
of  society.  Traditional  puerilities  are  the  stuff  of  which  the  majesty 
of  kings  is  composed.  To  suppress  human  folly,  is  to  suppress  the 
empires  that  endure. 

When  the  coiiunissioners  brought  their  report  to  the  lieutenant-geDS- 
rul,  they  found  him  in  a  very  different  disposition  from  that  he  had 
manifested  the  preceding:  day  with  regard  to  his  family.  "Let  him  be 
gone,"  he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence;  "he  must  absolutely  be  gone; 
he  must  be  frightened  into  it."  Now  to  force  the  king  to  depart,  some- 
thing more  was  requisite  than  a  pacific  embassy;  it  was,  therefore, 
thought  expedient  to  back  this  by  a  threatening  demonstration.  Cok)nel 
Jacqueminot  took  upon  him  to  call  forth  that  demonstration.  There  wai 
this  additional  utility  in  an  expedition  to  Wambouillet,  that  it  would  canj 
nil  the  men  of  hot  blood  out  of  Paris.  It  was  the  lid  of  August;  the 
lieutenant-general  proposed  to  appear  before  the  deputies  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  recent  dignity:  a  diversion  might  be  necessary.  Men  were 
sent  into  evtiry  quarter  of  the  town,  who  shouted  out,  "Charles  X.  i» 
threaieninjr  Paris  !  To  Rambouillet!  to  Rambouillet !"  A  large  basket, 
full  of  pistols,  was  brought  from  Lapage,  the  armorer's,  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  they  were  distributed,  with  packets  of  powder,  by  M.  (i< 
Rumigny,  among  the  eleves  of  the  J^^cole  Polytechnique.  The  drum 
beat  to  arms  in  the  capital,  as  it  had  done  in  its  days  of  danger,  and  the 
whdie  city  started  to  life  at  the  sound.  The  people  was  in  that  seeth- 
ing state  that  follows  the  subsidence  of  the  storm.     The  notion  of  i 

<<  Already  France  and  Europe  have  been  victima  of  Ronaparte*a  uaurpation.  Cm^ 
Uinly,  u  new  usurpation,  on  the  p;irt  of  a  pretended  ilenry  V.,  would  bring  back  dM 
aame  misfortunes  on  France  and  on  Kuropc. 

««  Done  at  Paris,  the  30ih  of  September,  \S'20. '' -^Courier  Franfait  of  the  8d  of 
Auguat,  lb3U. 
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^ftr'  V   campaign  in  the  environs  of  the  cflpiial  charmed  ihe 

PIti;    .-,.  ^.natioiis  of  ihe  Parisiana,  and  seemed   lo  promise  ihetn  the 
^joyment  of  a  pariy  of  pleastire  in  the  domg  of  a  deed  of  patriolism* 
'^oibinij  wag  to  be  aeon  in  ihe  streets  but  young  men  who  had  donned 
tb«!  bright  baldrics  of  gt^ndarme^  over  ihetr  blai;k  coals,  and  working- 
[meo  ta  iheir  shirt-sleeves,  with  helm  on  head,  and  lance  or  carbine  in 
hmnd.     Some  pupils  of  the  f-cole  Poly  technique,  who  wanted  horseSi 
obtained  them  ai  once  from  Kunlzmann's  riding  school,  on  signing  their 
names,  and  adding  their  quality  at  ihe  fool  of  a  bill,  which  ran  thus, 
**Bon  pQur  un  rhnniV^ — L  0*  U.  a  horse*     AU  was  one  huge  hurly- 
burly*     The  pairiotism  of  ihese  novel  recruits  broke  out  in  boisterous 
Wghier,  alTeciing  w^ords,  and  confused  clamours.     Those   ingenious 
|)t?r5on©,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  fri?olily  of  the  French  mind,  had 
ie«aon  iq  cum  pti  meat  ihemsf  Ives  on  I  heir  penetration.  They  had  brought 
tbf  people  to  parody  Its  o^vn  grandeur  1 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  General  Pajol,  whom 
ihe  Pitbig  lltiyai  hmkod  on  wiih  disslrtusi,  and  ri^fht  gladly  it  seizt^d  the 
opportunity  i>r compromising  and  gt^tttng  rid  of  him  alone  and  ihe  sume 
lane.  Bui  Cnlonel  Jacqueminol  was  required  to  lake  pari  in  the  ex- 
jitdilioit,  iVir  the  purpose,  so  al  least  it  was  Baid,  of  keeping  walch  aver 

Kgcnersil ;  and  he  resigned  his  place  of  commifiaioner 
t«  im  General  Lafaytitte^  his  mind  preoocnpied  and  engrossed  wilh 
ousiirid  nolhm^s,  he  buw  in  so  thoroujE^^hly  a  contrived  aifair  as  ihis 
remt^nl  only  tlie  spontaneous  impulse  of  ihe  people,  and  he  gava 
ers  thai  five  liundred  men  per  kgion  should  pul  themselves  under 
thif  conmiaind  of  General  I*ajol  Bui  he  was  tormented  with  very  lively 
tpprc  be  melons*  Was  ii  not  exposing  this  army  of  chance  recruits  lo  a 
£ril^hirul  butchery,  U)  send  ii  oia  against  brave,  wtdUliseiplined  troops, 
ling  in  the  open  country  I  Accordingly^  at  the  same  tinie  thai  he 
«uch  imprudent  order*,  he  s^eni  M,  Frederic  Uef^eorge  lo  bid  the 
'  guard  of  Arraa  and  lliut  of  Amiens  march  to  the  support  of  I  be 
aary  army,  which  he  suid   ran  great  ri«ks  gf  bein^  cut  lo 

whilct  a  great  crowil  had  been  aseembled  from  six  o'clock  in 

ing  round  the  VA>%\%  Biiurbon,  a  public  sitting  of  the  chamber 

been  annnuneeiL     M'hose  who  had  taken  the  revolt! lion  lo  be  a 

earnest  reality,  hiUerly  rumarked  that  it  was  noi  becoming  10 

the  ripening  of  the  chamber  fall  on  ihe  date  that  Charles  X.  had 

t\ ;   thai  there  was  ^oinelhing  exiraordinary  in  this  continuation  of 

post  ;inii  that  it  wcmld  be  well  to  take  heed  to  tfie  tirst  beginnings, 

llthefie  discontented  observations  were  lost  in  the  intoxication  of  so 

lit  a  triumph*     At  last  ihe  doors  of  the  palace  were  opened,  and 

d^'paiies  sut!et!ssivel y  arrived.     M*  tie  Martignac  walked  alone  in  a 

'iifui  mood,  a  few  pacrs  (Vinn  M*  Tirillhte,  who  leaned  for  support 

VasM:il*     MM»  Guijot,  Dupin,  Casimir  Perier,  and  Sebasiianit 

-i  all  vesiiifes  of  their  terrors,  and  wore  the  radiant  counienanee* 

i>rH>     i\L\L  Berry cr»  Jacquinoi  de   Pampelune,  Roger,  de  Boia* 

mI,  smd  Arihur  de  La  Bourdoijnaye,  converged  apart,  and  their 

ii:d  looks  were  in  contrast  wilh  the  general  joy.     The  peers  of 
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France  appeared  in  their  turn.  Lastly,  the  Due  d^OrKans  entered,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  Due  de  Nemours,  slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  sit 
down  on  a  cushioned  stool.  Behind  him  was  a  throne  covered  with 
velvet,  embroidered  with  golden  lilies,  and  surmounted  by  a  crowned 
canopy.  Shouts  and  sounds  of  applause  burst  from  all  sides,  as  usual 
on  the  accession  of  all  princes.  The  licutenant-general*o  speech  wu 
much  less  reserved  than  that  he  had  delivered  on  the  Slst,  when  things 
were  as  yet  in  quite  an  uncertain  position.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of 
liberty  threatened,  and  of  the  udiuus  interpretation  given  to  the  Ulh 
article.  Still  he  alluded,  in  becoming  terms,  to  certain  august  miafo^ 
tunes  ;  but  even  whilst  he  deplored  them,  he  announced,  in  a  solema 
tone,  to  the  chamber,  that  he  had  ordered  the  act  of  abdication  of  Chariet 
X.  and  of  the  Dauphin  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives.  As  for  lbs 
motive  of  that  deposit, — namely,  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  legitimacy,  he  said  nothing  on  that  score.  Was  that  deposit  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  of  another?  This  was 
a  point  the  Due  d'Orleans  left  in  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  every  thing  was  getting  ready  for  the  expedition  to  Ran- 
bouillet.  An  impatient  multitude  filled  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  ove^ 
flowed  into  the  Champs  Ely  sees.  Hackney-coaches,  omnibnsci, 
cabriolets,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind  had  been  put  in  requisition  is 
transport  the  bulk  of  the  army.  The  equipages  of  grands  seignatrt 
were  stopped,  their  owners  obliged  to  alight,  and  their  places  wen 
taken  by  men  of  the  lower  classes.  JlvocaU,  physicians,  bourgeois  of 
every  calling  in  life,  young  men  of  all  classes  jostled  each  other  in  this 
strange  medley.  At  three  oVIock  the  column  began  its  march.  It 
consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  vanguard  was  led  by 
Colonel  Jacqueminot,  George  Lafayette,  and  the  commander-in-chief, 
who,  having  been  able  to  procure  liis  equipment  only  piece  by  piece, 
had  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  Rothschild,  the  banker,  the  epaulettes 
he  wore  as  Austrian  consul.  Never  was  an  expedition  made  with  more 
headlong  thoughtlessness.  The  general  having  called  for  a  map  of  the 
country  at  the  Barriere  des  Bons-Hommcs,  it  appeared  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  providing  that  indispensable  requisite  towards  all  operations 
of  war.  One  of  General  Pajol's  aides-de-camp  was  sent  forward  to  grt 
a  map ;  and  he  obtained  one  from  the  S6vres  manufactory  of  M.  Db- 
mas,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  on  a  boa  subscribed  with  the  all-pow- 
erful title  of  pupil  of  the  I'-cole  Polytechnique. 

Thus  thousands  of  men  were  undertaking  a  march  of  fifleen  leagues, 
without  guidance,  provisions,  or  money,  through  a  country,  the  r©* 
sources  of  which  had  been  consumed  by  the  passage  of  the  troops. 
There  were  still  at  Versailles,  through  which  the  expedition  wonid 
have  to  pass,  the  remains  of  two  regiments  :  was  it  prudent  to  leafe 
these  in  the  rear?  This  reflection,  which  occurred  to  M.  Dnpoty,  wH 
communicated  to  General  Pajol  by  a  pupil  of  the  £cole  Poly  tec  hniqud 
and  they  all  three  proceeded  to  the  barracks  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  Now 
such  was  the  demoralization  of  the  troops,  that  the  daring  step  taken 
by  these  three  men  did  not  encounter  the  least  obstacle.     The  soldier* 
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SStmeKes  tidh'pred  u|>  their  armS|  whicK  were  immediately  dislribuled 
lo  tire  people,  ntid  went  away  to  Meiiux,  whilst  tJeneral  Pajol  returned 
I  to  %h^  ci>ltj(nn»  followed  by  lu»  two  extemporaneous  lieu  tenants* 

The    e\pedi(io*innes   arrired    within    three-qnarters  of  a  league    of 

K  worn  out  with  fatigue  ami  hunger,  and  in  the  most  horri* 

r.     The  municipaiity  of  Versmllefl   was   lo  have  delivered 

th'  lions;  they  were  not  rorlhcoming.     To  make  maiterg 

ir&t.  ,  ,.  .    .urjin  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  iheadven- 

prs  thai  had  doeked  to  tt  from  the  country  righl  and  left,  and  by  two 

^uf«;ir^d  volunteers  of  Rouen  who  had  marehed  to  the  aid  of  Paris* 

iving  hetMi  met  at  St,  Germain  by  M,  Laperelie,  whom  the  lieulenant- 

BernJ  hrnieeif  tiad  ient  to  ihem,  they  had  fallen  in  at  Truppes  with 

rear  of  ihe  array  of  wJiicb  ihey  formed  die  reserve.      At  St*  Cyr^ 

Dfgi»u8*«ee  brought  awtiy  eight  pjeees  of  cannon  belonging  to  ih^ 

bf^ol;   ihia  wn»  all  the  aridlery  belonging  to  the  expedition* 

The    head  of  the  column  was  pti^sed  a  little  way  from  Ramhouillet 

f  ft  rriTfTf^ffe  travelling  with  great  speed,  and  in  whieh  Marshal  Maison, 

fol,  and  De  8chonen  were  going  once  more  lo  Charles  X. 

they  found  the  post- horses  engaged  by  Gcncnil  Boyer  and 

?ther  of  M,   Cadet   Gussicourt.     The   presence   of   these  two 

fou*  travellers  struck  then)  with  surprise ;  and  it  was  not  uniil 

hsd  given  orders  to  Jet  no  one  pass  that  the  com  miss  toners  con* 

'd  their  journey* 

Gene  rid  Pajol  ordered  a  halt  al  Coigni^res,  night  having  overiakea 

f  e5£pediuon.     He   looked   on   defeut  a?   inevitable  f^hould  they  be 

lacked  ;  Imi  it  was  among  the  habus  of  his  military  life  to  sport  with 

1  defy  fortune.      Besides  this  be  counted  on   the  demoratizaiion  of 

fciy2»l   gnards,  and   he   was  heard   over   and  over   again  repeattngi 

Midtzed,  troops  undone," 

•  >me  young  men  who  knew  the  locality,  lotd  General 

lljij*  tb;it  it  was  necessary  to  push  forward ;  thai  ihe  iirailieurs 

lnd«ure  cover  in  the  fhret  rerte,  situated  beyond  Coignieres; 

?mm  that  point  they  cotild  seriously  menace  the  chateau  de  Ram- 

aillei ;  that  on  the  otiier  hand  it  was  all  over  with  the  Parisians  if 

minrd  encamped  in  a  plain  where  a  single  charge  of  cavalry 

fhe  I'oough    to  put   ihem   to   ront.     Upon  this  ndvicct  General 

Icelmiitw  gave  orders  to   the  vanguard  lo  continue  its   movement* 

jcely  hfld  it  advanced  a  few  paces^  when  it  h\[  in  with  men  return- 

[  fidl  speed  from  Ramhouillei  with  new?  that  Charles  X.  was  gone. 

who   were  in  front  tired   off  iheir   pieces  in  the  air  in  sign  of 

ill:  those  who    were  behind  ihoiighi  that  the  fight  bad  begun. 

etnoiion  spreading  from  man  to  maUt  die  disonlcr  was  soon  oni- 

f%L     *Vo  protect  hi«  troops,  whom  there  was  no  hope  of  disciplio- 

[»erul  Piijol  caused  the  carriages  in  which  they  had  travelled,  to 

in   up   in   a  hne  $o  us  to  tiervt^  them  for  a  rampurt.     At  last  it 

IKond  lo  have  been  hut  a  (nUe  alarm,  and  the  men  bivouacked  on 

I  mad* 

rrovifiioiis  failing,  some  pillaged  houses  as  they  passed,  others  spread 
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over  the  fields  and  brought  in  sheep  which  were  roasted  at  thebiTooac 
fires. 

But  these  supplies  were  insufficient,  and  the  bread  expected  froin 
Versailles  did  not  arrive.  M.  Charras  set  off  to  learn  the  caose  of  the 
delay.  On  reaching  the  rearguard  at  Trappes,  he  sought  cot  Generd 
Excelmans,  whom  he  found  rolled  up  in  his  cloak,  and  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  He  communicated  the  purport  of  his  mission,  where- 
upon the  general,  highly  incensed,  replied,  '*  Monsieur,  if  the  Tchiclei 
are  not  on  the  march  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  order  joa  to 
have  the  prefect  of  Versailles  shot." — ^"  Will  you  give  me  that  onler 
in  writing?'' — **  It  is  nor  necessary:  do  it."  M.  Charras  pursued  hii 
way,  and  on  reaching  the  barriers  of  Versailles  where  there  wasapoit 
of  national  guards,  he  demanded  two  men  to  accompany  him  to  the 
prefecture.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning:  the  porter  refused  bin 
admission,  until  threats  were  used,  when  he  took  a  lamp  and  conducted 
the  pupil  of  the  £cole  Polytechnique  into  the  prefect's  bed-chamber. 
**  Where  are  the  ten  thousand  rations  of  bread  that  were  to  have  beet 
forwarded  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?"  said  the  young  man  on  entering 
the  room.  The  prefect  startled  from  his  sleep,  and  taken  by  surpriie, 
replied  that  he  had  only  arrived  the  day  before  in  Versailles,  and  thit 
he  had  done  his  best.  **  Your  place,"  replied  the  messenger,  with  a 
rudeness  justified  by  the  circumstances,  ^*  Your  place  is  not  in  bed, bit 
where  the  rations  arc  made,"  and  he  repeated  the  order  he  had  received. 
At  the  word  shoot,  the  prefect  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  promised  thft 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  carriages  should  be  on  their  way  to  Rambooil- 
let.  **  1  will  wait  and  satisfy  myself  of  that  fact,"  said  the  aide-de-camp, 
sternly.  The  whole  physiognomy  of  the  revolution  of  July  stands 
forth  to  view  in  such  scenes,  and  nothing  more  fully  shows  what  might 
have  been  the  eftecl  produced  hy  the  forces  engendered  by  the  insuf 
reclion,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  capable  of  directing  them.  Itwas  broad 
daylight  when  General  Pajol's  aide-de-camp  rejoined  him  at  Coif 
niOres.  Nothing  untoward  had  occurred  during  the  night.  Many  of 
the  expedilionaries,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  drooped  down  anJ 
fallen  asleep  in  the  standing  corn  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

Such  enemies  were  assuredly  not  very  formidable:  and  yet  the  mere 
news  of  their  vicinity  threw  every  thing  into  commotion  at  the  chaieso 
de  Rambouillet.  Its  occupiers  consulted  together  in  mortal  trepidation. 
Some  were  for  standing  their  ground  and  awaiting  all  chances.  Wif 
there  not  reason  to  hope  for  speedy  reinforcements  ?  Was  it  well  \o 
throw  away  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  upon  the  impulse  of  apanirf 
It  would  always  be  possible  to  fall  back  upon  the  Loire;  and  surely  l^ 
Vendee  had  still  an  asylum  and  avengers  to  offer  persecuted  royalty. 
Others  recommended  prompt  flight.  They  represented  that  insurrec- 
tion was  spreading  afar  into  the  rural  districts;  that  the  Parisiani 
amounted  in  numbers  pc^rhaps  to  80,000  men;  that  retreat  once  cot 
off,  there  would  be  no  quarter  to  be  expected  from  the  victors,  and  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  withdrawing  out  of  the  reach  of  rebel  rago 
the  last  tender  scion  of  so  many  kings. 
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fidchly  of  the  tmnps  loti  wus  UeffiiHihiir  ta  gire  wny.     It  \vt\b 

nilt^etl,  xhnt  a  soliiier  hm]  Mnwii   his  br*iiii-s  outr  hi  reinor^^  for 

ft'tnnmei^tary  w*?ukiit*s5,  und  !h;il  lUv  siriillery  rnunir^d  Inn  one  doaerten 
1  cmissiirifs  sent  i'rom  Vims  were  intH^ss;mlly  pmnipling  llio  Iroopii 
*'riit*ri,     Tim  divisiiin  of  hejivy   cuiralry*  rommsmdetj   by  General 
f*oulle»  liEit  fb-'SLTtPtl  e/*  mm^e,     Home  (ilfu^ers  were  alrenily  (nlk- 
'of  ilieir  piohaLk'  dismissal*  and  weru  be^itining  *o  rt*OetM  iipon  llieir 
e   pr<*sperlft*     l*iioBe  (nnd  ihey  were   itie  greater   nundjer)*  wl\u, 
e»»j!ig  die  dtFaslers  of  the  rnvHl  Amiily,  woidd  nobly  Kave  forguUen 
llit^y  (hemnelve^  were  m  victiiriH,  bitierly  remarked  llie  absejiee  of 
iV  great  persunagen  who  had  never  lailed  at  arvy  of  ihe  festivilies  of 
hy-     D(d    some    coi»riierfi    p^t^fi  in  elfgs^ni  costume   ilirougli  ihe 
p«  of  these  weuther-ftained  polttiers,  ilie  murmarsgrew  hiiidL^r  ihsm 
And   iheii   where   was    the  king!     Where    was   ihe   datrphia? 
1 1   ihese  priijces  who  ex  pee  led   men  to  die  for  them,  would   they 
liow  themselves  on  borsehsiek,  sword  in  handi  and  rcfidy  if  iieees- 
tii  nohf  to  the  death!      Where,  sifter  ftll,  would  be  the  shame  of 
:t  miinHFeh  who  abandoned  him?»elf? 

iTs^et  of  thia  hinnnage  was  added  ihe  impreasion   prodnced 

lie  i***w  known  fact  of  the  abdication,  and  by  ihe  conjeelures  ofra* 

by  the  myslerions  journeyi  of  the  Comte^e  Girardin.      People 

V^m^eh'es  wai  he  not  tht^  medium  of  some  seeret  eorreapond- 

ween  Cfiarle©  X.  ond  ihe  Due  trOrleaus*     All  thiJf  served  to 

ase  doiihi  and  indecision* 

iteral  Vincent  had  disapproved  of  ihe  ordonuaneei*  j  hut  he  was 
mioii  ihal  those  who  had  put  ihem  forth  at  least  owed  it  to  ihem- 
io  fiijpport  them  with  vigour,     Kiiowing  what  was  passing,  and 
ihe  I'ari^ions  were  on  the  loarch  to  Itamhouttlel,  he  lork  measures 
let  on  ihe  otfnnsive  ;  hut  jiisi  as  he  gave  tht*  order  to  mareh,  Gene* 
r^l  B^trdi^mdle  came  and  told  him  on  the  part  of  ihe  king  to  stop  the 
©menu 

evcnhclffls  there  ri^mained  hut  two  eourses  for  royalty  to  rhoose 
een  ;   I"  tly  or  lo  advance.      At  trn  o'clock  Cohinel  Pi»que  htid  ar- 
il At  the  out  prists,  and  he  had  beM>n  seen,  after  leaving  behind  him  a 
ill  party  of  insurgents  whom  he  commnnded,  lo  wutk  up  the  grand 
ue  and  plant  a  trieolanr  ihig  there,  a  few  paces  Inmi  a  plati^m  of 
nal  |»u-»rds.      lie  annonnct-d  himself  as  desirous  of  u  parley,  and 
ftodcd  an   inlprview.     Genrral  Vincent,  under  whose  orders  M. 
K(\m:  h;id  bri^n  quartrrmasier  in    1814,  tlally  refnscd   to  enter  into  a 
nipl»\   which  he  thioj^ht  dangerous;  ami  after  severtil  successive  re- 
le  thrraiem^d  M,  Hotjue  to  luive  him  Jired  upon  if  he  would  not 
-.r  ,,....kw.     M.  J*oquc  Jjad  no  one  wiili  him  but  a  brigadier  of  cuirai* 
n*r»  who  Had  jiiinrd  the  inRurrectionu!  eide.     He  requested  the  hrigit- 
'^   -  '     -   '  -r",  bat  the  Utter  rctnsed;  and  Poque  himseff  folded  hia  arms 
itrd  coc>lne«8,     *\FJrel**  cried  General  Vincent  to  the  8wiss 
ihe  road*     The  brigadier'it  htrrf^e  was  killed,  and  Colotiel 
(Vcd  a  ball  in  the  kit  inntep*     He  was  carried  to  the  otltcera 
iif  liic  cluiiciiii* 
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Charles  X.  testified  the  most  lively  concern  on  hearing  of  this  event 
He  sent  the  colonel  a  message  expressive  of  his  regret  by  Creneni 
Trogoif,  and  had  his  wound  seen  to  by  his  own  surgeon.  Madame  de 
Gontaut  visited  Colonel  Poque,  and  undertook  to  write  to  his  mother, 
in  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reassure  her  aa  to  her  son*! 
condition.  It  may  be  conceived  what  impressions  scenes  of  this  kind 
must  have  made  on  the  soldier's  mind. 

Such  was  the  moral  situation  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  troopi 
when  the  Parisians  set  out  for  Rambouillet.  It  was  just  after  dinner 
that  Charles  X.  received  intimation  of  their  approach.  The  courtien 
vanished  one  after  the  other,  and  some  of  them  with  such  shamefid 
haste  that  they  forgot  their  white  phimed  hats.  MM.  Maison,  De 
Schonen,  and  Odilon  Barrot  arrived  at  nine  o'clock.  They  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  chateau  after  having  been  slowly  conducted  through  the 
park,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselTCl 
the  amount  of  force  that  Cliarles  X.  had  still  at  his  disposal. 

Charles  X.  received  them  with  a  bluntness  foreign  to  his  usaal  habiti. 
His  equanimity  had  not  failed  him  so  long  as  the  tempest  had  hong 
suspended  only  over  his  own  head  and  that  of  his  son.     His  devotion, 
I  have  already  said,  made  him  regard  his  misfortunes  as  a  chastise 
ment  inllicted  on  him  by  Providence.     But  of  what  crime  was  tbit 
child  guilty  wliom  itiiras  sought  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  rancour  already 
so  amply  sutisiied  ?     The  natural  contingencies  of  victory  appeared  la 
his  overwrought  mind  in  the  light  of  impious  deeds  of  violence.    Al- 
ways relying,  moreover,  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  intentions  of 
the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  could  not  conceive  to  what  purpose  his  qaiei 
was  thus  di.sturbed.     "  What  do  you  want  with  me,  messieurs?**  he 
said,  when  the  commissioners  entered.     *'  Everything  is  now  arrangedy 
and  I  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  my  lieutenant-general.**^ 
**  But,  sire,*'  replied  Marshal  Maison,  "  he  it  is  precisely  who  sends  ua 
to  warn  your  mnjesly  that  the  people  of  Paris  are  marching  on  Ram- 
bouillet, and  to  entreat  you  not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  consequences 
of  a  furious  attack."     Charles  X.,  now  thinking  himself  deceive-d, gave 
violent  expression  to  his  resentment,  and  Marshal  Maison,  who  had 
been  the  loremost  to  present  himself,  was  so  intimidated  tliat  he  re- 
treated behind  M.  de  Schonen.     Odilon  Barrot  spoke  out  boldly.    He 
talked  of  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  of  the  danger  of  braving  passions  still 
glowing;  and  when  Charles  X.  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux,  formally  reserved  by  the  act  of  abdication,  the  orator  repie- 
sented  to  him  in  persuasive  tones  that  the  throne  of  Henry  V.  ougbl 
not  to  he  set  up  in  blood. — "And  60,000  men  threaten  Ramboaillet," 
added  Marshal  Maison.     The  king,  who  was  stalking  up  and  down 
the  room,  stopped  at  these  words,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  marshal  thit 
he  wished  to  converse  with  him  in  private,  to  which  the  marshal  aft^ 
some  moments*  hesitation  consented.     Looking  him  full  in  the  hctt 
the  king  then  said, ''  Monsieur,  I  have  faith  in  your  integrity  ;  I  am  ready 
to  trust  your  word:  is  it  true  that  the  Parisian  army  which  is  adTan^ 
ing  is  coinj)osed  of  00,000  men  ?'' — "  Yes,  sire."    Charles  X.  no  loflg* 
hesitated. 


SETS    OCT    FOR   MA  INTEND  re. 


^^*ho  kings  letter  to  bis  hlghnesa  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  read  to 
^■iroopflL  The  Due  de  Luxembourg  issued  an  order  of  (he  dsy,  ao 
^liniing  the  troops  ihnt  their  posilion  under  Henry  V.  would  be  the 
aame  as  un«fer  Charles  X*,  go  hard  did  ihe  old  monarch  find  it  to  per- 
aiiade  himself  that  he  could  have  a  anccesaor  in  the  lieutenant-general ! 
So  little  did  he  believe  I  his,  that  he  commanded  M,  Alexandre  de 
(jirardin  to  go  to  Paris  and  draw  GOO^OOQ  francs  from  the  treasury ;  and 
the  report  having  reached  his  ears  that  it  was  feared  he  would  carry 
off  the  crown  jewels,  he  repudiated  that  suppoaillon  with  much  vehe- 
mence and  dignity.  Why  indeed  should  he  carry  off  jewels  which  he 
koew  to  be  part  of  hia  grandson*3  inheritance  t 

The  king's  departure  having  been  decided  upon  by  the  advice  of  the 
Due  de  Rftguse  himself,  Charles  set  oflf  for  Maintenon  with  his  family* 

t  vanguard  was  composed  of  chasseurs  of  the  line,  hussars,  and 
tn;  then  came  carriages,  preceded  and  followed  by  gardes  du  corps, 
containing  the  first  of  them  the  grandson,  and  the  second  the  grand- 
fatber  ;  &  child,  and  an  old  man^  the  whole  monarchy.  Four  regiments 
of  fool  guards,  the  gendarmes  des  ch asses,  and  Ihc  fiying  artillery,  coni- 
poi«4  the  body  of  the  army.  A  regiment  of  dragoons  closed  this  Jine 
of  intrcb,  which  was  already  a  funeral  procession*  Several  chUteauic 
were  patied  on  the  road  :  not  one  of  their  proprietors  appeared  to  salute* 
Um,  m  whom  the  great  had  always  been  loaded  with  favours.  The 
foot  tioae  remember  in  the  day  of  misfortune. 
Tlie  eommiasioners  who  had  remained  behind  at  the  holel  St  Martin, 

Ktoudlet,  to  give  some  orders,  rejoined  Charles  X.  at  the  chateau 
letion,  where  tlie  royal  family  received  an  affecting  hospitality. 
:he  night  which  was  passed  at  the  chateau,  Madame  de  Gonteut 
Aid  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  M.  deSchonen,  **  1  am  strongly  inclmed 
aie  thul  chdd  in  your  lap,**  and  she  pointed  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux. 
Iwould  not  receive  him,  ma  da  me  T*  he  replied.     What  mystery  was 
re  at  I  he  bottom  ofthta  reply  ?     And  what  had  passed  since  the  Due 
)rU^ans  said  to  this  same  M,  de  Schonen,  **This  child  is  your  king?" 
l*he   commissioners   brought  Charles  X*  to  consent   to  dismiss  his 
knls,  and  to  retain  for  escort  to  Cherbourg,  the  place  fitted  on  for  his 
la t ion,  only  his  military  household.     Then  was  drawn  up  this 
"^tbe  day,  the  terms  of  which  deserve  attention  : 

sJiatelj  Afltirthe  kiog'a  departure,  all  the  regimenu  of  foot  gU3irde  Dod  of 

ri9  will  put  tijemaeivps  in  march  for  CharrroTi,  where  they  will  receireaU  the 

■*  I  vtiaJI  netKl*     MM*  Let  th«f»  de  corps,  after  laying  ftwembled  their  regi- 

ilAie  to  tJiemthai  hli  Majesty  findi  hirutdr,  with  ^ttretne  gnef*  obliged 

-  ''  ■'    '  '  0  detirei  tliem  fthc  olBceriUo'tefflify  to  them  hit  u  tit  fa  c^ 

%t  t»reaerve  the  reuoll Action  of  their  g.iMiiiit  conduct  and 

i-y  stipported  ihe  falia^oes  Jind  pri*atitin«  with  which  they 

duiiEi^  thc»c  unfonupate  circumitiinee^* 

lime  irai^BRitti  hii  onleri  lo  the  brave  troopi  of  the  gsrdi 

The*e  irc  to  proceed  to  Paris,  whefe  ihej  wU\  make  thetr 

nemt  of  the  kingdom,  who  ha«  Uikea  eiery  meAit|T«  for 

!l*hiala?(t  phrnse  wni  retnarkubJe;  it  seemed  to  prove  that  there  eiisted 
tine€fi  Charles  X.  mid  the  Due  d^Orl^ons  such  relations,  thut  the  for* 
r  oCllii«c  two  princea  had  a  right  to  count  Tinreservedly  on  the  lutter. 
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Such  was  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  order  of  the  day  by  sereral 
officers,  who  thought  they  had  now  found  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  tboM 
continual  messages  of  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin.  They  thought  that 
Charles  X.  would  not  have  so  implicitly  relied  on  the  lieuteDaDtrgeneral 
for  the  care  of  their  future  welfare,  if  he  had  not  weighty  reasons  lor 
doing  so.  Great  was  their  surprise  afterwards  when  they  learned  that 
the  guards  were  disbanded. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August,  that  Ihe 
royal  family  left  the  chateau  de  Maintenon.  The  Duchess  de  NoaiUei 
appeared  on  the  threshold  in  tears.  The  dauphine  presented  her  hind 
to  the  officers  to  kiss,  and  said  to  them  in  a  voice  broken  with  soK 
«  Farewell,  my  friends."  The  commissioners  had  gone  on  to  Dreux  to 
prepare  lodgings.  The  ^ards  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  road  to 
offer  their  last  adieu  to  the  exiles :  when  Charles  X.  passed  by,  the  dram 
beat  as  for  the  passage  of  a  king,  and  the  colours  were  lowered. 

General  Pajol  being  informed  of  the  departure  of  Charles  X.  gm 
orders  to  retreat.  The  order  was  not  well  received.  Some  repnblicau 
belonging  to  the  expedition  for  a  moment  eniertoined  the  thought  of 
assembling  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  bravest  and  most  determioed 
men  in  the  multitude,  returning  to  Paris  at  their  head,  and  crying  oo^ 
treachery  1  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for  a  bold  stroke :  the  higln 
wrought  state  of  feeling ;  the  uncertainty  of  events ;  the  assemblage  oa 
one  spot  of  all  the  most  stirring  spirits  of  the  capital,  of  all  those  who 
had  no  fixed  occupation  in  life,  and  who  delighted  in  sudden  change; 
what  elements  of  success  presented  to  daring!  But  this  project  ended 
in  nothing ;  those  who  had  conceived  it  could  neither  combine  nor  con- 
cert together.  And  then  the  notion  obtained,  even  among  the  moit 
wary  and  distrustful,  that  things  were  hurrying  down  a  declivity,  along 
which  even  traitors  themselves  would  be  irresistibly  impelled,  and  that 
to  clog  the  wheels  of  such  a  revolution  was  utterly  impossible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  irritated  by  the 
fatigue  they  had  undergone  to  no  purpose,  refused  to  obey  the  order 
to  retreat,  and  hurried  to  Rambouillet,  whither  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  obliged  to  follow  them  to  prevent  disorder.  They  ran  about 
the  streets  intoxicated  with  joy,  firing  off  their  guns  at  random  to 
celebrate  their  easy  victory.  One  of  their  own  party  placed  as  sentinel 
at  La  Verrerie,  fell  by  a  chance  ball.  M.  Degoussee,  who  had  attempted 
to  rally  these  disorderly  victors  on  the  way,  was  swept  along  by  the 
flood  into  the  chateau  de  Rambouillet,  where  his  first  care  was  to  secure 
the  crown  diamonds,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  eighty  millions 
of  francs.  The  wagon  containing  them,  which  had  been  left  in  one 
of  the  office  yards  of  the  chateau,  had  been  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners;  and  the  mayor  of  Rambouillet,  the  last  custodian  of  the 
treasure,  had  delivered  the  keys  to  Marshal  Maison.  M.  Degoussee 
received  the  wagon  in  presence  of  the  functionaries  of  the  town  and  of 
several  officers,  and  gave  an  acknowledgment.  Fearing  that  the  car- 
riages of  the  ex-king  would  be  broken  to  pieces,  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  of  making  use  of  them  to  carry  back  the  most  turbulent  persons 
in  the  expedition.    In  a  moment  the  gilded  carriages,  emblazoned  with 
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royal  arms,  were  filled  with  men  of  the  lower  du^eSj  with  their  long 
pikes  und  their  bayonets  thrust  out  at  the  windowi. 

M  ran  while  General  Pajol,  who  had  remained  at  Coign  ieres,  notified 
to  the  peRimnts  of  lUe  district  that  they  need  only  present,  aloiig  with 
the  mayor's  cerlifieate,  an  account  of  the  irregular  eontribulions  levied 
upon  them  ;  on  doing  which  ihey  would  be  forthwith  paid*  A  great 
lumber  of  peasants  flocked  in  on  receiving  this  inielligence  :  the 
iremife  chest  of  the  expedition  provided  for  all  exigencies.  M.  CaBaan, 
•  friend  of  General  Lafayette^s,  had  been  appointed  impromptu  to  the 
office  of  paymaster-general ;  the  promised  indemnities  vrere  paid.  Pre- 
tently  Appeared  a  carriage,  surmounted  by  a  small  tricolour  flag  inscribed 
>lacti  letters,  Crawn  Diamonds^  The  eigna)  waa  (hen  given,  and  the 
Ji  was  resumed. 

site  1  new  episode  in  the  old  history  of  the  frailties  of  earthly 
gmidtiir^  was  the  spectacle  of  thit  boisterous  and  slovenly  multitude 
ilctij'  ".  stowing  themselves  as  thickly  as  they  eould  hang,  inside 
MTV  J  he  magnificent  coronation  carriages,  drawn  by  eight  horses^ 

witii  hUKen  reins^  driven  by  the  court  coachmen.  Those  happy  work* 
m^  men,  whom  want  and  wretchedness  awaited  in  their  homes,  made  a 
'15  and  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  followed  by  the  whole  stable 
-Umenl  of  the  chateau: — ^an  heroic  and  grot  e&que  procession  well 
#yjted  to  make  the  philosopher  reflect,  but  which  the  heedless  crowd 
Iktifed  as  h  passed  with  shoots  of  laughter,  gay  songs,  and  bravoes^ 

The  people  then  entered  m  equipage  the  court  of  the  Palaia  Royal, 

where    they    alighted,  and  all  shouted    under  the   prince's  M'indows, 

'^UalJol  here  are  your  coaches  1*'    Working  men  with  begrimed  faces 

J|d  paked  arms  stood  sentinels  at  every  door  of  the  palace,  some  of 

^kn  armed  with  guns,  others  with  pikes.  The  Duchesge  d'Orl^ans  was 

^mily  temtied  at  this  spectacle,  which  reminded  her  of  the  scenes  of 

the  fiffEt  revotution.     But  the  due  had  mustered  up  his  courage,  and  the 

•nule  never  ceased  to  play  on  bis  lips.     Charles  X.  was  a  fugitive  vviih 

hia  (ifnily,  leaving  the  throne  vacant.     Yet  a  few  vain  formalities  dis- 

clitrged ;  wid  the  lieutenanl-general  became  king. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


^^^m  legiiimatisl  party  was  p^nic  stricken  :  the  republican  had  lost  a 
^^PKkortunity  of  agitating  men's  minds:  the  Due  d'Orleans  had, 
l&fefcre,  no  other  influence  to  fear  than  that  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  ft 
^l^^ermined  that  the  po6t  of  com ntand ant-general  of  the  national 
^^HjU^f  the  kingdom  should  be  given  by-and-by  to  that  redoubted  old 
^PPrhia  waa  putting  Ibe  dictatorship  into  his  hands,  had  he  been  able 
^^■widdit*  But  those  who  thus  trusted  him,  knew  their  man.  In 
Wording  to  him  a  power,  which  in  hia  bands  would  be  nothing  more 
thin  an  :iuihotity  for  show,  they  flattered  his  vanity  in  doe  degree,  they 
mmmttd  i>  '  irity  M-ith  the  frrat  acts  of  the  government:  and  again 

jmg  .  *i  a  thousand  unimportant  details  they  contrived  to 
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keep  him  away  from  graver  matters,  and  confined  him  to  the  not  very 
serious  politics  of  proclamations  and  orders  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  knew  it  to  be  ready 
to  anticipate  his  least  wishes,  and  already  he  had  found  himself  sur- 
rounded there  with  emulous  flatterers.  But  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
ennobling  and  legitimizing,  by  a  manifestation  of  respect  on  his  owa 
part,  the  only  power  from  which  his  nascent  royalty  expected  and  desired 
its  consecration.  That  the  people  might  make  no  difficulty  of  bending 
to  the  commands  of  a  chamber  that  had  no  longer  any  warrant  for  iU 
existence,  the  prince  treated  that  assembly  with  marked  and  daboiits 
deference.  He  seemed  to  humble  himself  before  the  omnipotencie  of  its 
decisions.  When,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  monarchy,  they  brought 
him  the  list  of  the  five  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  hs 
selected  from  that  list  the  member  who  had  received  most  votes,  M. 
Casimir  Perier:  and  yet  he  made  it  a  point  to  declare  on  all  occasioni 
that  no  one  was  more  entitled  than  M.  Lafiitte  to  the  first  testimonies  of 
public  gratitude.  He  went  still  further,  and  he  expressed  himself  very 
distinctly  on  the  right  which  the  chamber  should  in  future  possess  to 
name  its  own  president  without  the  monarch's  interference.  Thus  the 
Due  d'Orleans  exalted  as  a  political  power  that  assembly,  the  memben 
of  which,  taken  individually,  strove  which  should  most  obsequioudy 
submit  themselves  to  the  growing  ascendancy  of  his  fortunes. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  prince's  predilections  were  be* 
ginning  to  display  themselves.  He  did  not  much  like  MM.  Guizot  tod 
de  Broglie,  whose  haughty  temper  and  stiff  manners  he  feared  and  dis- 
liked :  but  there  was  an  affinity  of  doctrine  between  him  and  these 
men  that  silenced  the  voice  of  purely  personal  aversion.  The  duke  was 
much  more  favourably  disposed  towards  M.  Laflntte.  He  liked  his  easf 
character;  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  long  and  lively  stories;  and 
being  himself  very  verbose,  he  was  glad  to  find  an  always  complacent 
listener  in  Laffitte.  He  hoped,  moreover,  to  make  him  a  blind  instnh 
ment  of  his  own  designs.  Unfortunately  Lafiitte  had  rightful  claims 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  court,  a  thing  which  princes  do  not  forgife. 
His  popularity  was  too  great  for  one  who  should  play  the  part  of  i 
familiar;  and  General  Sebastiani  suited  the  prince  better  in  this  respect. 

In  the  existing  position  of  things  the  most  important  ministry  was  that 
of  foreign  affairs ;  for  by  this  time  the  Due  d'OrKfans  had  no  anxiety  on 
any  other  point  than  that  of  conciliating  Europe.  The  oflice  had  been 
given,  as  wejiave  seen,  to  M.  Bignon :  General  Sebastiani,  who  secretly 
longed  to  supplant  him,  insinuated  that  the  foreign  sovereigns  would 
hardly  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  historian  of  the  imperial  di- 
plomacy ;  not  wishing,  however,  to  put  himself  forward  too  soon,  he 
caused  the  portefeuille  of  foreign  affairs  to  be  given  to  Marshal  Jourdtn, 
who  from  his  great  age  and  his  wounds,  was  not  likely  to  retain  it  long. 
M.  Bignon  was  transferred  provisionally  to  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. M.  Girod  de  TAin,  too,  succeeded  in  supplanting  M.  Bavoux 
in  the  prefecture  of  police. 

The  austere  Dupont  de  TEure  felt  himself  out  of  his  element  amidst 
all  these  intrigues.    Beguiled  by  the  prince's  goodnatured  simplicity,  he 
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impatient  ortheyoke  of  bis  mw  coumeri ;  buUtil!  Dupont 
did  not  labour  under  ibe  less  painful  disgust  at  ihe  ways  of  poipven 
And  then  Ihe  leaders  of  what  was  subsequently  called  the  doctrinairt 
school  ft  Ire  ad  J  bore  secrei  sway  in  the  council*  Tbi?  waa  readily  to  be 
detected  from  the  fm\nm  trraium  \n  the  Moniiatr,  in  wbicb,  for  the 
phfose  *■  A  charter  aball  be  henceforth  a  reality/'  was  sabstittited,  '*The 
ebarter  ahall  be  henceforih  a  reality," 

The  dissensions  among  tlie  leaders  of  the  lictorious  bourgeoisie  were, 
reaiiiy,  more  keenly  ejipressed  than  eerious  in  their  objects.  The 
iiaintenance  of  social  order,  founded  on  the  principle  of  compeiilion; 
lie  freedom  of  aianufacinring  and  commercial  industry,  and  that  of  the 
ress  under  certain  limitaiions;  ihe  empire  of  the  moneyed  interests; 
lie  ratification  of  the  ineqaaliiies  of  fortune;  ihe  concent  ration  of 
Dlitical  power  in  the  middle  class  more  or  less  slriclly  circumscribed; 
"ibe«e  were  the  aims  they  were  all  bent  on  with  equal  ardour. 

some  among  ihem,  such  as  MM*  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lafliue, 
i,  Benj.'imin  Constant^  Ease  be  Salverie,  und  Demarcay.  were  for 
_  more  full  and  free  play  to  the  course  of  liberal  ideas  :  ihey  would 
kre  hid  the  monarchical  power  more  limited;  the  electoral  qualiBca- 
tiOQ  reduced;  ihe  liberty  of  the  individyal  more  respected;  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  left  \vith  less  jealousy  to  its  natural  elasticity :  in  a 
lliey  demanded  the  curtailment  of  governmental  auihorily  in 
of  public  opinion,  and  they  seemed  to  consider  a  respect  for  all 
at  is  indtridual  as  the  best  of  social  guaranieea. 
The  otJiers,  such  as  MM.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie,  believed  in  the 
oeeeatity  of  ceaselessly  watching  and  moderaling  the  movement  of  the 
"^  mind:  they  looked  with  distrust  on  opinion,  ihotight  only  of 
ji«*g  the  principle  cif  authority  by  augmenting  the  prerogatives  of 
cfowtit  and  regarded  the  concession  of  too  great  freedom  to  indi- 
^ifnal  genius  as  a  cause  of  disturbance  and  danger  to  the  whole  body  of 
loeiety. 

Tfee  instincts  of  the  former  clasi  prompted  them  to  wish  the  dominion 
oftlfee  bourgeoisie  more  complete;  the  calculations  of  the  latter  induced 
tbem  to  wtsh  it  more  durable. 

Hence  was  evinced  in  the  foriner  a  very  marked  repugnance  for  every 
tbiitg  connected  ^viih  the  principles  the  Hestoratton  had  sought  to  uphold: 
Mkd  in  the  latter  a  manifest  tendency  to  borrow  certain  conservative 
from  the  Restoration* 
These  two  pirties  assumed  shape  and  substance  the  very  day  after  the 
jlion.  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Guizot  alTected  to  believe  that  the 
ption  had  beert  elTected  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  strict 
jtion  of  the  chnrter;  therein  coinciding  with  the  secret  views  of  the 
d'Orleiins.  But  their  adversaries  ImU  the  upper  hand,  and  M. 
I  set  about  revising  the  constitution. 
flotd  de  Vjlle  belonged  definitely  lo  the  Orleanists.  Their 
\*%d  been  swollen  by  success,  and  their  violence  knew  tjo 
1  irt^  th^  'ilsit  of  July.  All  who  had  raised  their  voices  against 
Ouc  !-   were  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  public  weaL 
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Colonel  Rumigny,  aide-de-camp  to  the  lieutenant-general,  nve  oat  tint 
M.  Dubourg  was  an  old  emigrant,  an  agent  of  Charles  A.,  a  traitor. 
AAer  the  scene  of  the  3 1st,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  General  Dubourg  had 
felt  that  his  place  was  no  longer  there,  and  had  retired.  He  atteoiptod 
to  reappear  there  two  days  afterwards,  but  measures  were  taken  to 
repulse  him.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of 
stairs,  when  he  was  furiously  assailed,  and  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

Lafayette  was  near  yielding  to  the  current,  and  had  been  pat  out  of 
countenance.  He  had  caused  the  words  Liberty^  EquaBty^  PMc 
Order f  to  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  national  guard.  M.  Girod 
de  TAin  waited  on  him  on  the  part  of  the  Due  d'Ori^ans,  and  besoogbt 
him  to  obliterate  the  word  Equality ;  which  ho  saw  awoke  such  painful 
recollections.  As  Lafayette  showed  some  reluctance,  Girod  de  FAin 
exclaimed,  *'  It  is  a  son  that  entreats  you  in  the  name  of  his  fathei'i 
memory."     New  colours  were  ordered. 

The  republicans,  however,  still  retained  some  hopes.  They  knew  the 
rancorous  jealousy  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  regarded  the  hereditary 
peerage.  To  cause  the  abolition  of  the  chamber  of  peers  to  be  decreed 
in  the  open  streets  was  a  daring  attempt,  but  one  that  might  be  realized. 
Now  had  that  been  accomplished,  what  would  there  have  remained  of 
the  political  regime  of  the  Restoration  ?  Deputies  doubtful  of  the  legi- 
timacy of  their  functions,  amidst  the  remains  of  a  vanquished,  execrated, 
trampled  royalty.  The  republicans  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  tbe 
abolition  of  the  peerage  the  matter  of  a  coup  de  main.  Looking  to  tbe 
immediate  effects  of  their  project,  there  was  something  puerile  and  even 
ridiculous  in  its  character.  The  conspirators  were  to  gather  in  tbe 
scjuare  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  from  various  points  of  Paris,  set  out  thence 
for  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  uttering  shouts  likely  to  arouse  the  people, 
rush  into  the  palace,  pitch  the  benches  out  of  the  windows,  and  bar  op 
the  doors.  However  insignificant  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  might 
be  in  itself,  it  was  capable  of  producing  immense  results  at  a  moment 
when  the  people  were  still  bivouacked  in  the  squares,  at  a  moment  when 
the  public  force  was  not  yet  in  activity,  and  no  government  was  in  regu- 
lar operation.  But  what  gave  the  demonstration  a  real  importance  wu, 
that  it  was  backed  by  the  formally  promised  adhesion  of  a  great  person- 
age whom  the  republicans  wished  to  compromise  beyond  return,  and  to 
force  into  power  by  way  of  insurrection.  Now  this  is  what  happened. 
In  the  night  of  the  4th — 5th  of  August,  M.  Charles  Teste  was  visited 
by  jM.  Marchais,  who  brought  him  a  letter,  in  whieh  General  Lafayette 
summoned  them  both  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  proceeded  thither 
without  delay,  and  were  admitted  to  the  general's  apartment.  The  day 
was  beginning  to  break,  but  a  lamp  nearly  spent  threw  a  flickering  light 
over  the  room.  Lafayette  lay  fast  asleep  with  his  arms  folded.  Teste 
and  Marchais  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  and  for  a  long  while  abstained 
from  disturbing  the  old  man's  sleep.  Teste,  however,  had  thought  the 
words  of  Lafayette's  letter  rather  strange,  and  he  was  impatient  for  id 
explanation.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  old  man's  forehead  and 
awoke  him.  **  Ha  1  you  are  come,  messieurs,"  said  Lafayette,  as  be 
opened  his  eyes ;  "  1  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  the  scheme  agreed  on 
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ii  impossible" — "Impossible!"  passionately  exelaimetl  Charles  Teste,  I 
a  man  of  luyal  bouI,  but  impetuous  and  suspicirrus,  "  What  would  yon  ^ 
hifef*  replied  LafHyeite,  "I  have  been  sapplicnted  not  to  give  Paiis 
tip  to  the  hazards  of  a  freeh  re^ohuion.  I  promised  thai  I  would  not, 
ind  pledged  my  honour  to  thai  effect." — **  But  you  pledged  your  honour 
that  yotj  would  not  let  the  revolution  be  swamped  by  an  intrigtie/*  replied 
Charles  Te^sie.  He  did  not  press  the  matter ;  and  the  republicans  were 
sckon  informed  that  they  must  no  longer  reckon  on  Lafayette's  coK^pera- 
Uon. 

Thiii  did  a  power,  that  yet  had  not  its  roots  in  the  very  henrt  of  the 
refdution,  gtaduafiy  espand  and  gather  strengih,  dbeniangling  itself 
from  all  obstaclea.  Nevertheless,  the  state  of  things  still  imposed,  even 
an  the  most  sharp-aet  ambition^  the  necessity  of  some  discreet  forbearance* 
The  word  rm/al^  which  had  everywhere  been  obliterated  duringtbe  thre©^ 
days,  had  nowhere  reappeared.  The  ameats  at  the  covr  rotfuk  sly!ed  ' 
ihemsdves  only  avocata  of  the  court  of  appeal  Among  those  who 
ished  to  see  the  Due  d'Ork^ans  crowned,  some  rejoiced  at  the  idea 
llal  he  was  about  to  become  king  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  crown  ; 
lh**rf ,  kcrs  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  feared  that  he 
aid  be  restrained  by  secret  scruples. 

The  rights  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  warmly  discussed  in  the 
irnnls,  the  salotis,  and  even  in  the  streets.  M.  Camifle  Roussel,  a 
9ung  lawyer^  who  combined  a  clear  intellect  matured  by  study,  with  a 
Eierous  hearty  said,  in  a  pamphlet  which  excited  much  sensation,  "  The 
litrter  of  Louis  XVIII.  no  longer  exists ;  Charles  X.  has  torn  it  up. 
soldiers'  cartridges  and  ours  have  scattered  its  fragments.  The 
French  nation  is  returned  to  the  full  exercise  of  its  sovereignty.  It  alone 
can  and  must  deliberate  on  the  form  of  itsgovernmenL  But  thirty  millions 
of  men  can  only  deliberate  by  proxy.  Who  are  to  be  those  proxies? 
The  existing  chambers  cannot  exercise  legislative  power  by  virtue  of  the 
liirfer,  because  that  charter  no  longer  exists,  and  because,  moreover,  it 
cd«  the  concurrence  of  the  king»  and  we  have  no  king."  The  pamphlet 
Dncl  uded  with  these  words: — '*  The  chambers  may  immediately  employ 
selres  in  marking  out  llie  mode  in  which  the  nation  shall  be  con- 
■Itad  IS  to  the  choice  of  its  proxies ;  this  must  be  the  principal,  we 
If  even  say  the  sole  object  of  their  deliberations.  Their  decisions  on 
dl  other  topics,  however  wise  they  may  be,  can  have  but  a  provisional 
har»cter.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Bte  nan  t^  genera  I  contained  a  positive  declaration  to  that  effect :  that 
siion  would  quiet  many  apprehensions,  and  appease  many  discon- 
feelings  that  are  ready  to  break  out  in  violent  utterance/' 
pamphlet  put  the  question  in  a  clear  light,  and  embodied  the 
&f  feeling  prevalent  throughout  all  the  sound  portion  of  the  hour* 
e- 
Tba  lieutenant-general  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  j  his  whole 
» mndnci  was  therefore  governed  with  consummate  prudence.  All  his 
rtofds  breathed  an  inlelligrnt  liberalism*  If  he  talked  of  the  civil  Ijst^ 
[tt  was  to  bewad  the  heavy  burden  its  excessive  amount  had,  up  to  that 
triiie»  entailed  cm  the  people.     Laffitte  was  enchanted  beyond  telling; 
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Dupont  de  TEure  himself  felt  his  distrust  gradually  melting  away,  He 
saw  plainly  enough  that  the  revolution  was  making  leeway,  but  be  laid 
all  the  blame  on  his  doctrinaire  colleagues;  and  M.  B^rard  heard  him 
say,  on  the  4th  of  August,  "  We  are  beset  by  an  aristocratico-doctrinain 
faction,  that  strives,  with  all  its  might,  to  blast  the  fruit  of  libaty  sown 
by  the  revolution.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  the  loyal  integrity  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  animated  with  the  best  intentiomy 
but  does  not  always  possess  the  degree  of  enlightenment  cMie  codU 
wish." 

The  lieutenant-general,  in  fact,  showed  himself  neither  impatient  fa 
nor  greedy  of  sway.  He  seemed  to  wait  till  he  was  sought  for ;  wbetbtf 
it  was  that  he  wished  to  let  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  triumph  was  bomd 
up  with  his  elevation,  distinctly  feel  how  necessary  he  was  to  it,  or  thit 
he  was  not  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself  to  his  family  and  to  European 
victim  to  the  public  good. 

The  courtiers,  on  their  part,  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  loaaof  hn 
favour  for  doing  violence  to  his  patriotism.  They  took  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  all  measures  deemed  useful  with  obstreperous  inlr» 
pidity,  and  took  much  pains  to  compromise  their  own  popularity,  the 
better  to  preserve  the  prince's,  being  well  assured  that  their  derotcdnea 
would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded,  though  it  had  ceased  to  be  periloos. 

Their  zeal  in  this  respect  went  so  far,  that  on  the  3d  of  August  tht 
right  of  sitting  in  the  chamber  of  peers  was  accorded  to  the  Dsci  de 
Nemours  and  Chartres.  This  distinction,  created  in  favour  of  a  young 
man  and  of  a  minor,  must  have  appeared,  and  did  appear,  extraordinaiy, 
when  following  close  upon  a  revolution  accomplished  against  the  privi- 
leges of  birth.  But  as  the  lieutenant-general  had  never  made  any  secret 
of  his  contempt  for  these  monarchical  trifles ;  as,  up  to  that  time,  hit 
language  and  manners  had  been  those  of  an  honest  plebeian  ;  as  he  wu 
the  first  French  prince  who  had  sent  his  sons  to  college,  those  who  were 
not  very  sharpsighted  could  suppose  that  the  admission  of  the  Ducsde 
Chartres  and  de  Nemours  to  the  chamber  of  peers  had  been  contrary  to 
his  wish. 

His  conduct,  on  the  whole,  disarmed  all  distrust.  Never  had  prince 
wooed  popularity  with  more  good-humoured  and  unreserved  frankoesi* 
How  many  men  of  the  people  could  boast,  in  those  days,  of  having 
grasped  in  their  horny  hands  the  hand  cordially  offered  by  the  prince  to 
every  man  that  -passed  him !  Had  he  not  been  seen  in  the  Rue  Sl 
Honore  putting  a  glass  to  his  lips  offered  to  him  by  a  working  man? 
The  people,  which  is  not  fond  of  seeing  men  condescend  to  please  if^ 
was  perhaps  but  slightly  moved  by  these  demonstrations;  but  they  fui^ 
nished  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  eulogy  to  those  who  had  need  of 
dazzling  men's  minds,  with  the  prestige  of  novelties. 

Thus  the  admiration  for  the  duke  encountered  neither  sceptic  nor 
contradictor  among  those  about  him.  If  some  slight  defects  were 
attributed  to  him,  it  was  only  to  furnish  a  motive  tlie  more  for  joy  and 
hope :  if  his  rather  parsimonious  habits  were  mentioned,  it  was  only  to 
point  out  the  economy  that  would  doubtless  be  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  the  state.    The  very  acts  that  might  have  startled  sua- 
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Sous  minds  iiimed  to  his  glory*     He  was  loudly  cotnniiserated  for  the 
nfices  imposed  on  him  by  ministers  not  worthy  lo  serve  himj  so  ihat 

jsue  ot  his  liberalkoi  waa  heightened  by  the  apparent  faulta  of  hia 
rtiers, 
)ynrvg^  this  time  M*  Berard  was  preparing  to  submit  a  proposition  to 

liamber,  in  which  the  following  passage  was  remarked : 

**  Tfm  tE-mMUhhuhmvui  of  the  Ditioiiil  guard,  with  the  inter vention  of  the  nitionil 
*i  ill  lJh£  choicfl  of  ihetr  offifl«ri  i  the  intervention  of  the  citizeni  in  the  rormAtioa 
r  di«pftrlin<Lnta]  &nd  municipal  sdm in ist ratio ni  *   the  reiponiibilitr  of  the  oifnisiers 

>  t«uotidl«f|  tgeHLts  of  tne  admin  istr^itioii;  the  position  of  militiry  men  legraHj 
?   re-clet^Uoa  of  d«putiei  pr0irioted   to   public   officee,  have   beea  already 

>  Hi. 
opijiion  demjundN  fgrthcffnore  r*ot  merely  a  vain  tolerances  of  nil  rerhgionij 

iH^if  tno*i  etiTKtpleto  eqiiality  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  the  erpulaion  of  forcigii  troops 

1  ih«  utLioitftl  tirmy ;  the  eqqol  aurihution  to  the  three  poweri  of  the  right  of  initi- 

pn;   tHe  luppressiDn  of  ttie  double  electoraJ  vote ;  a  itiilJible  reduction  in  tho 

I  fate  prctcf ibed  ;  Imtly,  the  total  re-coiiatrndtion  of  the  p4jerage,  the  baies  of 

kv«  been  Euccf^isiTfily  vitiated  by  prevBridnting  ministeti, 

'um  the  elected  of  the  people,  nie»ieur«;  it  hai  con^ded  to  us  the  defence  of 
•tTf  mud  the  ezpreiiion  of  ill  wanti.     Its  fint  wantij  iti  dearett  tntercBta,  aro 
nd  repoi^i  it  hii  conquered  il«  liberty  from  tyranny  j  it  is  for  ut  to  secure  its 
frpomtf  and  we  tifto  only  do  so  ijy  giving;  tt  n  stable  and  just  governnient." 

n  iheso  conditions  M-  Berard  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to  proclaim 
Dye  d*Orluans  king  of  the  P'rench,  and  to  proclaim  him  immedi- 
\}\   %L  Berard'a  proposition  was  carried  to  the  council  by  M,  Dupont 
i'Eure;  ii  did  not  appear  sufTicientty  monarchical  to  iho  doctrinaire 
of  the  cabitieL    Keener  eyes  than  those  of  MM.  Guixot  and  de 
^gUc  found  ill  it  a  more  serious  defect ;  it  contained  a  statement  of 
le^s,  the  application  of  which  il  did  not  define,  and  which  were  to 
ussed  on  a  stibseqiicnt  occasion.     Was  there  not  in  this  a  mo- 
danger  for  a  monarchy  which^  in  reality,  was  not  inclined  to 
ex  J  widely  from  other  monarchies  ?    To  leave  the  eonstitntionat 
icl  itidefimte  wiis  to  open  a  field  for  endless  controversy,  and  to 
uce  the  revottitionary  spirit  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign. 
il  i^ot  better  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  bewilderment  in  order 
[elo«e  the  refolutlon,  and  to  snatch,  along  with  the  crown,  all  that 
4  serte  to  consolidate  and  sheher  it?    The  Due  d'Orleana  was  fully 
this,  and  he  confided  lo  MM/Guizot  and  de  Broglie  the  task  of 
ling  a  definitive  compact  for  a  vague  proposition*     Moreoverp 
rrard  wns  looked  oa  with  misgivings,  on  accotmt  of  the  ener- 
nMir ndc  he  hnd  a^stimed  in  the  revolution,  and  tis  his  obedience 
il,  he  was  twice  successively  pot  out  of  the  councilj  whither, 
>,  ibey   had   promised  to   summon   him^  tliat   he   might   he 
lied  to  discut^s  ih^  details  of  tlie  measure  he  was  preparing.   Already 
iCe  was  refused  to  all  but  unreserved  obsequiousness. 
flaitcrcTs  did  congregate  in  crowds  round  the  new  throne,  each 
Lis  fi^reot  servicer,  and  promising  services  to  come*     There 
yn,  in  all  the  avenues  lo  power,  a  fever  of  avidity,  an 
Mig  xn  in>B8ting  and  meanness,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
idea*     The  men  who  had  exposed  iheir  lives  in  the  rev^olution 
played  a  modest  dignity,    Tvrelvc  or  fiReen  crosses  having 
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and  old  soldiers  mingled  with  these  acclamations  the  accustomed 

Wive  r£mpereur !    The  arsenal  was  surrendered,  the  telegraphs 

^ized,  the  national  guard  was  organized  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 

The  tricolour  cockade  was  worn  before  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 

i  I J  wore  the  white.     It  was  a  complete  victory;  that  of  Paris  was 

c^-^m  till  the  next  day. 

r^  was  this  much  remarkable  in  the  Lyonese  resistance,  that  al- 

at  had  not  been  determined  by  the  events  of  Paris,  it  was  impe- 

i  r  resistible ;  and  the  triumph  was  won  without  striking  a  blow,  by 

^     e&ct  of  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  people.    The  resistance 

I  m.  lier  less  prompt  nor  less  energetic  in  a  great  number  of  towns. 

^«r  as  a  battle  at  Nantes ;  Rouen  and  Havre  sent  auxiliaries  to  the 

rs  t  Parisians.     At  Arras  M.  Frederic  Degeorge,  chief  editor  of 

^gaogateur,  courageously  published  his  journal  on  the  27th  in 

r     the  opposition  of  the  commissary  of  police,  and  kept  the  autho- 

^     bay  for  three  days.     Moreover  a  part  of  the  1st  regiment  of 

fi-B  «,  in  garrison  at  Arras,  were  disposed  to  side  with  the  people, 

^^  favour  Captain  Cavaignac  and  Lieutenants  Lebleu  and  Odier 

I  declared  themselves.     So  great  even  was  the  ardour  of  some 

p    ^hat,  on  the  night  of  the  30-3 1st,  fifly  of  them  leA  the  city  and 

^>B)  their  march  to  Paris,  under  the  command  of  a  quartermaster. 

b^  6th  of  August,  M.  Guizot  delivered  to  M.  Berard  a  paper,  in 

^ writing  of  M.  de  Broglic,  containing  a  scheme  for  the  modifica- 

^ke  charter,  much  more  limited  than  that  devised  by  M.  Berard. 

*>*t.h  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X.  as  one  of  the  determining 

icMT  calling  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the  throne,  thereby  bestowing 

^^'w  dynasty,  the  baptism  of  legitimacy.     It  made  no  mention  of 

B<3n  of  the  qualification  of  electors  or  of  deputies.     Lastly,  the 

*^a  most  accurately  defmcd  in  M.  B^'rard's  scheme  were  rendered 

mnd  unsubstantial  by  the  vague  language  of  the  ministerial  plan. 

^d  determined  to  pay  no  heed  to  modifications  so  insufiicient  as 

1  to  present  his  own  plan  to  the  chamber. 

tting  of  the  6th  of  August  o(>cned  under  the  presidency  of  M. 

irho  supplied  the  place  of  Casimir  Perier.     M.  Berard  had  no 

Md  his  proposition  than  it  was  loudly  cheered.     Those  even 

tiot  approve  of  his  scheme  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  a  danger 

by  another.     M.  Demar^ay,  however,  rose  to  protest  against 

ins  which  he  contended  were  not  sufficiently  ample.     A  com- 

m  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Villemain,  to  examine 

.  Suddenly  it  was  announced  that  menacing  groups  were  col- 

the  approaches  to  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  M.  Keratry  demanded 

ritting  on  account  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  circumstances ; 

,  the   members   could   hear  the  tumultuous  cries   outside, 

\  heredity !     The  chamber  betrays  us !"    The  deputies  were 

ntensc  uneasiness;  they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  hall;  the 

ercd  round  Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant^  and  Labbey  de 

iploring,  with  clasped  hands,  the  protection  of  their  popu- 

rod  de  I'Ain  went  out,  and  meeting  M.  I-^  de  TAin 

"  the  peristyle,  said  to  him,  "You  knon  if— 
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been  offered  to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  the  pupils  anembled  m  u 
ampitheatre  to  consider  what  answer  they  should  give  to  the  offer,  md 
they  decided  unanimously  that  the  crosses  should  be  vefuaed.  Tlwf 
also  declared  that  those  of  them  who  had  plain  clothes  should  lay  aside 
their  uniforms,  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  with  the  hectonng 
men  of  the  day. 

In  proportion  as  the  revolution  receded  into  the  past,  Paris  becane  i 
vast  focus  of  intrigue.  The  hunt  for  place  was  prosecuted  with  a  heid- 
iong  ardour,  that  stopped  at  no  obstacle.  The  public  conveyance^ 
every  day  and  every  hour,  discharged  on  Paris  a  host  of  expectants  arrived 
from  the  provinces,  to  share  in  the  first  distribution  of  good  things.  It 
was  all  one  hideous  scramble.  The  whole  scum  of  society  floated  oa  iH 
surface.  Many  of  those  who  had  held  places  under  the  Restoratioa 
thought  it  no  shame  to  defend  their  position  against  candidates  arrited 
by  coach.  Petitions  flowed  in  from  all  quarters,  and  they  were  crasMd 
by  defections  as  numerous.  Many  were  the  royalists  who  then  anatll^ 
matized  M.  de  Polignac,  and  violently  denounced  what  they  called  the 
madness  of  the  ordonnances;  they  had  not  seemed  so  very  mad  to  then 
loud-mouthed  royalists  the  day  they  were  promulgated.  A  very  remarka- 
ble fact,  which  was  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  tte 
correspondence  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  was,  that  almost  dl  the 
prefects  had  given  their  voices  in  favour  of  the  ordonnanoes.  One 
alone  had  declared  that  he  would  not  execute  them ;  that  was  M.  de 
Lascours,  prefect  of  Ardennes,  who  instantly  sent  in  his  resignatioB. 
M.  Alban  de  Villeneuve,  prefect  of  the  North,  had  submitted  to  the 
ordonnances,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  at  seeing  rojraltj 
enter  on  such  a  course.  MM.  Sers,  prefect  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Rogniit, 
prefect  of  la  Moselle,  Lezay-Marnesia,  prefect  of  Loir-et-Cher,  hwA  noC 
disguised  the  dangers  that  might  spring  from  the  suspension  of  the 
charter.  M.  de  Jessaint,  who  had  been  a  prefect  ever  since  theoSee 
was  instituted,  had  made  no  observation.  The  ministers  of  Charles  X^ 
we  see,  had  not  been  altogether  unreasonable  in  counting  on  the  support 
of  the  public  functionaries,  and  of  the  influential  members  of  the  court 
party.  But  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  been  attached  to  the  old  minisien 
only  by  the  ties  of  interest,  their  defeat  was  their  foremost  crime. 

The  revolution  which  had  just  been  accomplished  was  the  work  of 
all  France;  Paris,  all  things  considered,  had  been  but  the  theatre  of 
that  event.  It  had  spread  too  with  extreme  rapidity  throughout  all  the 
departments.  The  tricolour  flag  was  everywhere  hailed  with  affectioa; 
the  outbreak  was  electrical  and  unanimous.  «  They  are  fighting  io 
Paris,"  was  the  cry  in  every  spot  of  France  on  the  day  the  communica- 
tions between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  were  cut  off.  This  wafe  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  strong  centralization  the  Empire  had  estab- 
lished, and  the  Restoration  inherited. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable  partial  risinp 
which  were  but  repercussions  of  the  insurrection  of  Paris.  All  these 
episodes  of  the  great  epos  were  similar  in  character,  and  imbodied  the 
same  lessons.     The  insurrection  of  Lyon  alone  claims  a  brief  considen- 
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it)«9  wn  riitH  hy  qnd  by  have  to  show  the  revolution  of  1630 
;ing  itielf  in  ihe  bistory  of  Lyon,  that  unfortunate  city,  deslined 
Fice  rent  ind  ensanguined  by  civil  war; 
Of  all  the  citiei  of  Ff Qfice  none  perhaps  was  better  prepared  than 
Lyon  to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ordonnances.  It  had  beea 
the  locus  of  Orleanist  and  Bonapurtisi  conspiracies  in  JB16  and  1817; 
•nd  the  crueUies  of  ihe  provost's  coun^when  ihe  guillotine  did  its  work 
ijmid  shouts  of  Vwe  Iftnri  /11,  had  remained  stamped  in  characters  of  ] 
on  the  memories  of  the  inhabitant.  The  commercial  class  was 
ral  ;  and  democratic  tendencies  mingled  with  Bonapartism  prevailed 
the  working  men,  many  of  whom  were  old  soldiers  whom  the 
idmg  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  sent  back  to  manufacturing 
Oeeupttions.  The  rn-fjition  afforded  to  Lafayette  on  his  return  from 
Ancfie*  in  1821^  §him'ed  whot  was  the  indignation  with  which  the 
Pc4igQie  administration  had  hi  led  that  persevering  and  brave  city.  Its 
■tstince  to  the  ordonnances  might  therefore  have  been  reckoned  on 
certainty^  nor  did  it  in  fact  wait  for  news  of  the  victory  of  the 
riMos  before  tt  rose  in  arms. 

It  was  on  the  29th  that  Lyon  was  made  acquainted  with  tlie  ordon* 
through  the  journals.  Some  hours  afterwards  all  work  was 
us  if  by  enchijntment;  the  citizens  crowded  the  squares  and 
eia;  disarmed  but  threatening  groups  laid  siege  as  it  were  to  the 
and  militaTy  authorities,  whilst  a  regiment  of  cavalry  which  was 
ered  to  drive  them  back  could  not  succeed  in  dispersing  in  any 
r  degree,  A  numerous  assembly  congregated  al  the  BroieauXj 
'llluence  of  some  old  tharhonniirs.  But  here,  as  well  as  in 
idiftg  men  proved  themselves  inferior  to  their  position  and 
eircumsiiinces  of  the  moment.  Shielding  their  revolt  under  the 
jon  of  legal  forms,  they  invoked  the  charter,  protested  iheir 
resprct  for  the  misled  Bourbons^  and  talked  of  a  collective  petition  and 
of  comtDg  to  an  understanding  with  the  government  respecting  the  re- 
etublitiirtient  of  the  urban  national  guard  on  its  old  footing.  With  this 
fiiev  a  commission  was  named,  or  rather  named  itself,  the  principal 
Sieoilers  c»f  which  were  MM.  Mornaud,Duplan,  now  conmlttr  a  la  cour 
Htm,  and  Prunelle,  subsequently  mayor  of  Lyon* 

rhings  took   place  on  the  ^Oth.     But  there  were  amoffg  the 

LQ  party  many  men  of  energy  who  were  incensed  at  the  dubious 

jid  attitude  of  the  commission  ;  and  these  agreed  to  assemble 

ocxt  day,  the  31  at,  on  the  (Juai  de  Retz,  tiear  the  U6ie\  de 

r,  aiid  nominate  ihetr  leaders  on  the  ground.     The  first  armed  men 

their  appearance  at  si^  o'elocki  and  were  loudly  cheered   by  the 

itlc. 

'  news  of  a  baltle  fought  in  Par  J  a  was  by  this  time  confusedly  ru- 

'  alioat  the  streets.     The  diligences  had  not  arrived  over-night. 

Iferi  and  thf  general  preserved  the  most  lullen  silence  respecting 

newK  the  teJpgrflph  conveyed  to  them.     Al  eight  o'cloek  M, 

in,  chwf  editor  of  the  liberal  journal  of  Lyon,  hastened  to  the  Quai 

lie  had   refused    lo  submit;  his  printing-presses  had  been 

[),  and  ho  came  to  demand  aid  of  the  insurgents,     Some  armed 
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men  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  published  hifl  paper,  wUch, 
contained  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  ordonnances. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  citizens  ready  for  action  waa  every  mooBeBt 
increasing.  Arms  unfortunately  were  scarce.  Dealers  in  old  iron  saU 
rusty  muskets  and  old  sabres  without  scabbards  at  exorbitant  prices.  The 
command  of  the  insurgents  was  conferred  on  Captain  Zindd,  a  man  of 
resolution,  and  an  ardent  patriot :  other  officers  were  elected  by  aodt 
mation.  The  multitude,  dense  and  menacing,  was  evidendy  iMdy  to 
lend  its  hands  to  the  insurrection. 

MM.  Debrosses  and  Paultre  de  Lamotte,  the  former  prefect,  the  litter 
commandant  of  the  military  division,  were  in  a  situation  of  momentlf 
increasing  danger.  The  news  from  Paris  was  gloomy,  the.  fidelity  of  the 
troops  doubtful ;  and  it  was  known  that  many  influential  bourgeois  wot 
connected  by  community  of  opinions  and  by  the  ties  of  friendship  vilk 
officers  of  the  10th  and  47th  of  the  line,  which  regiments,  with  one  d 
chasseurs  and  some  artillery,  made  up  the  garrison. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  M.  Debrosses  displayed  a  courage  ■» 
gularly  contrasted  with  the  terror  that  seemed  to  have  &]]en  on  tte 
Lyonese  royalists.  A  proclamation  calling  on  the  insurgents  to  dispene 
on  pain  of  military  execution,  was  posted  up  iA  the  streets  of  Lyone. 
The  commission  elected  the  preceding  day  had  the  singular  weakneseto 
back  this  audacious  step,  promising  to  use  its  eflbrls  with  the  goven- 
ment  to  obtain  a  regular  organization  of  the  national  guard. 

These  two  proclamations  were  treated  with  equal  scorn, and  M.ThoMi 
Tisson,  a  member  of  the  commission,  having  besought  the  armed  bandi 
on  the  Quai  de  Retz  to  retire,  was  repulsed  with  rage  and  indignatioo. 

The  authorities  had  concentrated  themselves  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
with  the  garrison.  The  arsenal  and  the  prefecture  were  carefully  guarded. 
Urgent  orders,  some  of  which  were  intercepted,  were  sent  to  the  ph 
risons  of  Clermont,  Puy,  Moiltboison  and  Vienne,  bidding  them  haalea 
to  Lyon  by  forced  marches.  A  shot  was  fired,  and  it  was  thought  tke 
conflict  was  begun.  Upon  this  M.  Prevost,  M.  Zindel's  lieutenant,  made 
his  way  alone  into  the  Hotel  de  Vilie,  and  called  on  the  authorities  to 
commit  the  guard  of  the  place  to  an  equal  number  of  national  gundi 
and  soldiers.  The  autliorities  refused,  and  demanded  concessions.  Pi» 
vost  immediately  drew  his  watch,  and  said,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table, 
"  You  have  but  five  minutes  to  accept  what  I  have  proposed.  If  I  am  not 
back  with  my  comrades  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  have  ordeif 
to  attack." 

He  spoke  the  truth;  preparations  for  the  attack  were  making  at  aD 
points ;  the  regiment  of  chasseurs  that  set  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  could  not  make  its  way  through  the  dense  masses  of  the 
people;  already  the  pavements  were  broken  up  ;  already  the  vehicles  at 
hand  were  converted  into  barricades ;  the  troops  of  the  line  had  loaded 
their  muskets.  The  treaty  demanded  by  Prevost  was  refused  by  the 
prefect;  but  the  general  and  the  municipal  councillors  acceded  to  it  Hm 
national  guards  were,  consequently,  admitted  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  a  post  of  soldiers  was  left.  The  battalions  retired  to  their  bl^ 
racks,  whilst  the  crowd  cried  Vive  la  Charte  !    Down  with  the  Boiuf- 
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a  mingled  with  these  acdamations  the  accustomed 

eurf    The  nrseoal  was  surrendered,  the  telegraphi 

zed,  the  national  guard  was  organized  in  all  the  quarters  of  the 

The  tricoionr  cockade  was  woni  before  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 

11  wore  the  white*     II  was  a  complete  victory ;  that  of  Paris  was 

jwn  iili  the  next  day, 

was  this  much  remarkable  in  the  I^onese  resistiince,  that  al- 
\  it  had  not  been  deteriuined  by  the  events  of  Paris,  it  was  impe- 
irresistibte ;  and  the  triumph  was  won  wiihout  striking  a  blow,  by 
^e^ctof  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  people*  The  resistance 
Stlber  less  prompt  nor  less  energetic  in  a  great  number  of  towns. 
was  a  battle  at  Nantes;  Rouen  and  Havre  sent  auxiliaries  to  llie 
ml  Parisians.  At  Arras  M,  Frederic  Degeorge,  chief  editor  of 
^figatiur^  courageously  published  his  journal  on  the  27th  in 
if  the  opposition  of  the  commissary  of  police,  and  kept  the  autho- 
t  bay  for  three  days.  Moreover  a  part  of  the  Ist  regiment  of 
,  in  garrison  at  Arras*  were  disposed  to  side  with  the  people, 
favour  Capiaiu  Cavaignac  and  Lieutenants  Lebleu  and  Odier 
\  d^lared  themselves.  So  great  even  was  the  ardour  of  some 
I  that,  on  the  night  of  the  3()-3ist,  fifty  of  them  left  the  city  and 
on  their  march  to  Paris,  under  the  cotumand  of  a  quartermaster, 
the  &th  of  August,  M.  Guizol  delivered  to  M>  Berard  a  papen  in 
dwriting  of  M.  de  Broglie,  containing  a  scheme  for  the  modifica- 
U*e  charter »  much  more  limited  thaia  that  devised  by  M,  B^n^rd. 
the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X,  as  one  of  the  determining 
ealJing  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  the  throne,  thereby  bestowing 
hew  dynasty,  the  baptism  of  legitimacy.  It  made  no  mention  of 
Ition  of  the  qualification  of  electors  or  of  deputies.  Lastly,  the 
lees  most  accurately  denned  in  M.  B6rard*s  scheme  were  rendered 
rjr  «r»d  annubslantial  by  the  vague  language  of  the  ministerial  plan, 
urd  determined  to  pay  no  heed  to  modrficaUons  so  insufficient  as 
btil  lo  present  hm  own  plan  to  the  chamber. 
sitting  of  the  CLh  of  August  opened  under  the  presidency  of  M, 
\^  H'hci  supplied  Ihe  place  of  Casimir  Perver.  M-  Berard  had  no 
read  his  proposition  dian  it  was  loudly  cheered.  Those  even 
il  not  approve  of  his  scheme  saw  in  it  the  advantage  of  a  danger 
\d  by  another  M.  Demarcay,  however,  rose  to  protest  against 
yitions  which  he  contended  were  not  sufficiently  ample*  A  com- 
II  was  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  iVL  Villemaini  to  examine 
jject.  Suddenly  it  was  announced  that  menacing  groups  were  col- 
fn  all  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  M,  Keratry  demanded 
irnal  sitting  on  account  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  circumstances ; 
i  fact,  Ihe  members  could  hear  the  tumultuous  cries  outside^ 
^  with  heredity!  The  chamber  betrays  us!"  The  deputies  were 
with  intense  uneasiness;  they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  hall  ^  the 
y  gathered  round  La  layette,  Benjaniin  Constant,  and  Labbey  de 
res,  imploring,  with  clasped  hands,  the  protection  of  their  popu* 
M.  Girod  de  TAin  went  out,  and  meeting  M.  Lherilicr  de  TAin 
jpleps  of  the  peristyle,  said  to  him,  "You  know  Montebellof* — 
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after  having  done  this  as  regarded  Europe.  The  second  ptra^ph  of 
the  proposition  suppressed  the  preamble  of  the  charter.  On  this  oc» 
sion  M.  Persil  insisted  that  sovereignty  was  vested  in  the  people  alone; 
that  this  principle  must  be  proclaimed,  must  be  written,  to  the  end  thM 
no  one  should  in  future  be  able  to  style  himself  king  bj  divine  graoe^ 
and  he  proposed  that  these  two  articles  of  the  constitution  of  1791 
should  be  inserted  under  the  head  of  sovereignty. 

*'  SoTereignty  belongs  to  the  nation ;  it  ii  Inalienable  and  impreserijytiUt.  TIm  Hf 
tion  can  only  eierciae  its  rights  by  delegation." 

This  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

M.  Persil  was  answered  that  his  idea  was  imbodied  in  the  Gommii- 
sion's  second  paragraph,  which  ran  thus : 

«  The  chamber  of  deputies  declares  that,  according  to  the  wish  and  in  the  iitemlfir 
the  French  people,  the  preamble  of  the  charter  is  suppressed  as  oflensive  to  the  dipilf 
of  the  nstion,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  confer  on  the  French  by  royal  fkvoar  (ecfriyv)  . 
righu  that  belong  to  them  essentially.'' 

This  paragraph  was  passed;  but  the  dexterous  men  of  the  pai^ 
secretly  determined  to  strike  out  from  it  the  homa^  paid  lo  the  80f» 
reignty  of  the  people ;  and  this  was  actually  done  in  printing  the  nev 
charter, — a  gross  knavery,  which  passed  entirely  unnoticed  at  that  tiJM 
amidst  the  struggling  and  confusion  that  prevailed! 

The  assembly  next  proceeded  to  revise  some  articles  oF  the  chartCTi 
which  it  hurriedly  examined.  The  suppression  of  the  6th  article,  bov- 
ever,  which  declared  the  catholic  religion  the  religion  of  the  state,  pnh 
voked  a  keen  dispute.  Some  were  for  having  the  catholic  religion 
declared,  as  the  commission  proposed,  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen.  The  assertion  of  this  fact  was  regarded  as  idle  and  on- 
meaning  by  Benjamin  Constant,  whilst  Charles  Dupin  eagerly  called  for 
it,  regarding  it  as  a  highly  politic  measure,  and  he  invoked  in  favoor  of 
his  opinion  the  nervously  susceptible  fanaticism  of  the  southern  popola- 
tions.  M.  Viennet  harangued  against  the  prejudice  that  branded  tbe 
Jews,  and  would  have  had  the  ministers  of  all  religions  paid  by  tbe 
state.  The  balance  of  opinion  in  the  chamber  was  at  last  adjusted  tod 
expressed  in  the  following  article : 

"  The  ministers  of  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  professed  by  Ihea*- 
jority  of  Frenchmen,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  denominations  (m/hif)  reodii 
salaries  from  the  public  treasury." 

Neither  the  catholics  nor  the  protestants,  nor  the  French  of  other  dfr 
nominations,  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  uncertain  tone  of  this  article; 
the  first,  because  their  religion  was  no  longer  that  of  the  state;  tbe 
second,  because  the  law  offensively  established  their  minority;  tbe 
others,  because  the  law,  in  making  mention  only  of  Christian  denomi- 
nations, seemed  to  grant  to  these  only  the  benefit  of  public  patronage. 
It  was  a  strange  compromise  between  the  principle  of  mora!  unity  iimI 
the  free  profession  of  all  creeds,  between  the  pontificate  of  the  sovereign 
and  atheist  law. 

The  chamber  then  declared  the  censorship  for  ever  abolished;  thoi 
extending  its  own  omnipotence  over  the  future. 

Some  minutes  were  given  to  the  examination  of  the  14th  artide.   It 
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wm  suppressed — a  vain  obstacle  I0  the  audaeity  that  is  backed  with 
migbi] 

In  proportion  aa  the  chamber  proceeded  in  this  work  of  hurried  re?i- 
8ton,  It  seemed  to  forget  the  recent  conflicts:  its  recollections  were 
leifived,  however,  when  Colonel  Jacqueminot  proposed  to  ejcclude  foreign 
troops  trom  the  service  of  the  state.     But  its  fear  of  progress,  which  was 
not  Jess  decisive  than  that  with  which  it  regarded  the  Swiss,  made  il 
reject  every  thing  tending  to  weaken  privileges.     Thus  it  fixed  the  age 
of  eligibility  at  u  minimum  of  thirty-five  years,  and  thai  of  electors  at 
Iweniy-five.     Still  it  declared  null  and  void  the  nominations  and  crea- 
tions of  peers  made  under  the  leign  of  Charles  X.,  but  without  preju- 
dicing the  grave  quest  ion  of  heredity,  which  was  to  be  examined  at  a 
fulore  dny.     The  same  timidity  made  it  reject,  without  any  discussion, 
M.  Duris-Dufresne^s  proposition  for  remodelling  the  magistracy.     The 
meastire  wns  afterwards  brought  forward  in  another  form  by  M.  de  Bri- 
g€idet  and  was  then  discussed  ;  but  in  vain  MM.  de  Brigode  and  Balferte  1 
appealed  in  support  of  the  project  to  the  examples  of  Napoleon  and 
Louis  XVUL;  in  vain  they  dwelt  on  the  fact,  ihat  for  some  years  pasi  j 
ihr  nominations  to  the  mngislracy  could  have  had  no  other  end  in  view  \ 
than  to  render  justice  subservient  to  politics;  in  vain  M.  Mauguin  in*j 
si$ud  that  every  thing  required  to  be  reorganized,  and  that  the  revolu^l 
tioti  beginning  from  the  top  should  go  down  to  the  bottom^  if  new  and 
more  terrible   commotions  were   to  bo   avoided.     Frightened  by   M* 
Villeiinin,  recalled  to  conservative  views  by  M.  Dupin  ain^.  and  seized 
with  a  sudden  respect  for  the  status  quo  of  yesiefday,  the  chamber  con- , 
finned  the  eiiEience  and  the  irrevocable  tenure  of  the  magistracy. 

Time  roennwhile  was  passing  away;  it  was  growing  late,  and  a  king-J 
WIS  decidedly  to  be  procUiraed  that  very  day.     Il  was  arranged  ifiatj 
firovisioo  should  be  made  at  a  future  diy^  and  by  separate  laws  for  the  I 
fi^Uawing  matters,  viz :  trial  by  jury  for  political  olTences — the  respojisi- 
of  ministers — there-election  of  deputies  who  had  taken  office^* 
annti*il  lotmg  of  tlie  army  estimates — the  national  guard — the  posi- 
'  military  nod  ruivai  officers — departmental  and  municipal   inslilu-j 
ublic  insl ruction  and  liberty  of  teaching— the  determination  oH 
eAndittons  of  electoral  qualification  and  eligibility, 
t  the  moment  when  the  chamber  was  about  to  confer  the  crown,  M* 
de  i'Orme  demanded  that  the  electoral  colleges  should  be  con- 
to  give  their  deputies  special  powers  for  the  election  of  a  king. 
IP,  cnmel  cried  Casimir  Perier,  petulantly;  and  M.  Lafhlte  mad© 
tc  ill  ri  ad  the  l«?jt  pnrwgrnph  which  invited  Loui^  Philippe,  Due  d'Or* 
-%€  the  title  of  King  of  the  French,  on  condition  of  accepting 
charier. 

raph  wns  adopted  by  a  large  majority.     Thirty  members  of] 
thstaincd  from  voting.    M,  de  Corcelles  recj wired  that  the  elec^ 
Hnn  of^thie  Due  d'Orl^ans  should  at  least  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
' :  cvfry  one  kept  silence. 

was  about  to  proceed  to  the  bftllot  upon  the  propositioDi  , 
I  fie  venerable  Labbcy  dc  Pompieres  demanded  Ititt 
I  scribe  their  aaraea  in  a  register.    M.  B^m^  ^p- 
niiU  iJ. — iti 
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ported  the  motion ;  but  many  had  not  the  courage  to  give  publicity  to 
their  votes.  The  gifl  of  the  crown  of  France  was  voted  as  a  simple 
matter  of  by-law  regulation. 

M.  de  Cormenin  was  the  only  deputy  of  the  opposition  who  abstained 
from  voting.  According  to  him  it  was  indispensably  requisite  to  consoh 
the  people,  since  its  sovereignty  was  acknowledged.  He  therefore  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  chamber  merely  in  the  character  of  a  spectator,  not 
as  a  legislator.  Actuated  by  a  noble  scruple,  he  had  already,  in  the  ait- 
ting  of  the  30th,  refused  the  title  of  commissioner  of  public  worka^ 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  a  messenger  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  sub- 
sequently he  had  refused  his  consent  to  the  nomination  of  the  lieatenan^ 
general ;  and  now,  whilst  all  his  colleagues,  some  from  delusion,  otben 
from  interested  motives,  suffered  themselves  to  be  floated  along  by  ei^ 
cumstances,  the  inflexible  logician,  motionless  on  his  bench,  protested 
once  more  against  an  unprecedented  usurpation. 

Some  days  aflerwards  he  published  his  resignation  in  these  terms:* 
"  1  have  not  received  a  constituent  authority  from  the  people,  and  I  an 
not  yet  in  possession  of  its  ratification.  Placed  between  these  two  et 
tremities  I  am  absolutely  without  power  to  make  a  king,  a  charter,  or  in 
oath.  I  pray  the  chamber  to  accept  my  resignation.  May  my  eountij 
always  be  glorious  and  free !"  The  Carlists  raised  a  shout  of  joy;  and, 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  this  resignation,  some  Orleanists  spread  a  report 
that  M.  de  Cormenin  was  a  disguised  Carlist.  But  the  calumny  was  to 
pass  away ;  the  protest  remained. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot  out  of  which  issued  a  roy- 
alty : 

Number  of  voters 252 

White  balls 229 

Black  balls .33 

The  calling  over  of  the  names  had  not  been  concluded  when  M.  Dapia 
entered,  displaying  a  tricolourcd  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole;  and  itwM 
voted  by  acclamation  thai  France  should  resume  its  colours. 

A  few  moments  af\erwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  St.  Honoie 
looked  on  in  surprise  at  some  bourgeois  who  marched  four  abreast  in 
the  direction  of  the  Palais  Royal.  These  bourgeois  were  going  to  inibna 
the  Due  d'Orlenns  that  he  was  king. 

The  lieutenant-general  received  the  deputies  in  the  midst  of  his  familyi 
and  M.  Laflitte  having  read  the  declaration,  the  prince  replied  in  a  modest 
and  feeling  tone : 

"  1  receive  with  deep  emotion  the  declaration  you  present  to  me.  I 
regard  it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will,  and  it  appears  to  mecoo- 
formabie  to  the  political  principles  I  have  all  my  life  professed. 

*'  Full  of  remenibrances  that  have  always  made  me  wish  that  I  might 
never  be  called  to  a  throne,  exempt  from  ambition,  and  habituated  to  the 
peaceful  life  1  led  in  my  family,  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  all  the  feel- 
ings that  agitate  my  heart  in  this  great  conjuncture;  but  there  is  one 
that  overbears  all  the  rest,  that  is,  the  love  of  my  country.  I  feel  what 
it  prescribes  to  me  and  I  will  do  it" 

Asphe  said  these  words  he  threw  himself  into  Laffitte's  arms,  and 
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eared  wiiU  him  and  Lafayette  on  the  balcony,  to  salute  ibe  muUkyde 
whiek  always  gives  ils  applause  st  unaccuslomecl  sights. 

A»  they  weie  quiti'mg  the  Palais  Royal,  Lafayelte  and  Benjamin  Con- 
tftaru  met  M*  Pagnerre,  one  of  the  recent  combatanta.  **Oh!  what 
hife  joti  done?"  ihe  laiier  exclaimed,  on  leeing  them.  But  Benjamin 
Mil,  going  up  to  ihe  young  man  and  embracing  him,  said,  **  Fear 
bmgj  we  have  taken  guarantee.*." 

riius  in  less  than  seven  houi^  219  deputies,  who  in  ordjnjiry  times 
Jd  have  formed  m  majority  of  but  two  voices,  had  modified  the  con- 
It  ion,  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  one  dynasty,  and  erected  a  new 
And  thpse  deputies  hsd  been  elected  under  the  rule  of  a  charter^ 
I  they  reconslructed  as  they  had  a  mind,  and  under  the  reign  of  a 
whose  family  they  proscribed  :  and  all  this  had  been  accomplished 
irirtne  of  lite  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Jo  eagerly  bad  the  pretext  of  present  necessity  and  of  urgent  consi- 
Ition^  been  laid  hold  of,  tbat  the  only  thought  bestowed  on  the  cham- 
^  of  peers  waa  lo  make  it  a  communication  thivl  rather  resemhied  a 
TdluQtary  act  of  civility  than  an  indispensable  formality:  and  without 
cariag  or  waiting  for  the  adhesion  of  the  peers,  the  chamber  of  deputies 
hail  gone,  as  we  have  seen,  with  hs  declaration  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
nted  it  as  a  definitive  compact,  os  the  ultimatum  of  a  will  without 
The  peerage  being  made  up  only  of  all  the  glaring  and  scan- 
19  drfectiony  which  thirty  years  of  political  turmoil  had  occasioned, 
id  been  deemed  re^dy  as  a  matter  of  course  for  a  new  servitude. 

.  there  was  among  the  peers  a  man  whose  chivalric  truthfulness  and 

lity  of  soul  were  well  known  at  the  Palais  Royal.     The  report  had 

abroad  that  M,  de  Chateaubriand  was  preparing  an  accusing  and 

le  ipeech  ;    that  he  was  about  to  set  all  an  example  of  courage  in 

pering  it,  to  protest  for  the  last  time  on  behalf  of  the  vanquished 

larchy ,  and  to  denounce  the  friends  that  had  misled,  and  the  relations 

had  betrayed  it 

Tbia  news  had  reached  the  Palais  Royal,  which  it  threw  into  ihe 

uneasiness.     Such  a  danger  was   to   be   averted    at   any  coat. 

tie  Adelaide  sent  word  lo  M.  Frangois  Arago  that  the  Due  d'Or- 

'  "shed  to  have  a  secret  interview  with  him.     M*  Arago  could  not 

Iccess  to  the  prince,  whether  it  was  thai  he  was  prevented  by  for- 

►  circum stances,  or  Ihal  the  Due  d'OrJeans  was  afmid  of  compro- 

^  himself  personally  in  so  delicate  a  negotiation.   Madame  Adelaide 

[IV ed  the  diOicuUy  ;  i^be  saw  M*  Arago,  and  told  him  that  he  would 

Je  bimst^lf  to  unbounded  gratitude  if  he  would  see  M.  de  Chateau* 

,  and  entreat  him  to  forego  his  intended  speech  ;  upon  which 

Lition  be  should  be  assured  of  having  !iis  place  in  the  administration, 

Irago  called  on  the  iDustrious  poet,  and  submitted  to  him  that  France 

I  josi  bf*en  shaken   to  its  inmost  centre  ;   that  it  was  important  to 

pa  rxpo^ing  it  to  tiie  ri^ik  of  too  sudden  reacUons;    ihat  the  Due 

irieans  would   hare  it  in  his  power  on  becomiiig  king  to  do  much 

;»iihlic   liberty,  and   that   it   became  a  man   like  the  Vicomte  de 

and  to  abstain  from  making  himself  the  mouthpiece  nf  the 

the  commencement  of  a  reign.     He  ended  by  tel 
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that  a  better  means  remained  to  him  to  serve  his  country  with  advan- 
tage, and  that  there  would  be  no  hesitation  to  bestow  a  portefadlk 
upon  him»  that  of  public  instruction  for  example.  Chateaubriand  shook 
his  head  sadly,  and  replied  that  of  all  he  had  just  heard  that  which 
most  touched  his  heart  was  the  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  the 
interest  of  France  in  its  deeply  disturbed  condition ;  that  he  expected 
nothing  and  would  accept  nothing  of  a  dynasty  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
his  hopes ;  but  that  since  his  speech  might  sow  the  seeds  of  rancour  in 
his  native  land,  he  would  soften  down  its  tenour.  This  singular  nego- 
tiation took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  7th  of  August 

The  chamber  of  peers  having  assembled  the  next  day  at  balf-past  nine 
in  the  evening,  the  president  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  after  which  the  Vicomtc  de  Chateaubriand  rose  and  thos 
expressed  himself  amidst  profound  silence  : 

*'  Messieurs,  the  declaration  communicated  to  this  chamber  is  a  moch 
simpler  matter  for  me  than  for  those  peers  who  profess  opinions  diflferent 
from  mine.  One  fact  in  this  declaration  predominates  in  my  view  ofcr 
all  the  others,  or  rather  destroys  them.  Were  we  now  in  a  regular  and 
orderly  state  of  things,  I  should  undoubtedly  scrutinize  with  care  ihe 
changes  it  is  thought  lit  to  make  in  tlie  charter.  Several  of  these  changei 
I  myself  proposed.  The  only  thing  that  astonishes  me  is  that  any  one 
could  think  of  mentioning  to  the  chamber  that  reactionary  measure 
touching  the  peers  of  Charles  X.'s  creation.  I  am  not  suspected  of  any 
weak  partiality  for  batches  (fournees),  and  you  know  that  I  have  even 
withstood  the  threat  of  making  such  ;  still,  to  make  ourselves  the  judges 
of  our  colleagues,  to  strike  out  names  at  pleasure  from  the  list  of  peers, 
whenever  one  is  the  stronger,  this  is  too  much  like  proscription.  Is  it 
intended  to  destroy  the  peerage  ?  Be  it  so.  It  is  better  to  lose  life 
than  to  beg  for  it." 

After  these  words  which  shamed  the  chamber's  patience  under  the 
degradation,  the  orator  inquired  what  form  of  government  was  thence- 
forth applicable  to  France.  A  republic  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  pos- 
sible ;  but  was  monarchy  so,  on  the  conditions  imposed  on  it?  "The 
monarchy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  demo- 
cratic laws,  or  the  monarch  by  the  movement  of  factions." 

IJefore  proceeding  to  what  he  considered  the  best  solution  of  the 
formidable  problem  submitted  to  France,  Chateaubriand  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris. 

"  Never,"  he  said,  "  was  defence  more  just,  more  heroic,  than  thnl  of 
the  people  of  Paris.  It  did  not  rise  against  the  law,  but  for  the  law,  is 
long  as  the  social  compact  was  respected  the  people  remained  quiet  But 
when  those  who  had  lied  up  to  the  last  hour  suddenly  called  the  people 
to  servitude;  when  the  conspiracy  of  stupidity  and  hypocrisy  burst  forth, 
when  a  palace  terrorism,  organized  by  eunuchs,  presumed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  terrorism  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
Empire,  then  the  people  armed  itself  with  its  intelligence  and  its  courage- 
It  was  fr.und  that  these  shopkeepers  breathed  freely  enough  the  smoke  of 
.  powder,  and  that  something  more  was  wanting  to  put  them  down  than 
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four  Njldkrs  auij  a  corpora!.  A  cenlury  could  nol  so  liare  matured  a 
people  as  the  Jasi  three  suns  that  ha^e  sJione  on  France/* 

The  orator  iheri  spoke  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  Might  not  the  priti- 
ciple  of  legliimacy,  bo  necessury  to  the  existence  of  monarchies  have 
been  respected  in  him  ?  Tlie  Due  d'Orleans  would  have  acted  as  guar- 
dian to  lUc  royal  child  j  he  would  have  guided  hira,  in  the  capacity  of 
regenlj  uaill  lUe  period  of  bis  majority^  and  such  a  scheme,  by  manifest- 
irig  ihe  inviolability  of  the  monarchical  principle,  would  perliaps  have 
protected  France  from  perilous  convulsjonsi* 

•*  An  nnti vailing  Cassandra/*  he  exclaimed,  reverting  painfully  to  his 
own  posiiicin,  '*  I  have  snflTiciently  wearied  the  I h rone  and  ihe  peerage 
with  my  disregarded  warnings.  It  only  remains  for  nie  to  sit  down  on 
the  fiagmeuts  of  a  wreck  1  have  so  often  predicted.  1  recognize  in  mis- 
foflyne  all  kinds  of  power,  except  that  of  releasing  mc  from  my  oalhs  of 
fideiily.  I  must  therefore  render  my  life  uniform.  After  all  I  have  done, 
said^  and  written  for  the  Bourbons^  I  should  be  the  vilest  of  wreicbes  if 
T  denied  them  at  the  moment  when  for  the  third  and  last  lime  ihey  are 
going  into  c^ile*" 

Lqiktlyf  after  denouncing  witli  willieiing  sarcasin  tFje  daMardy  of  all 
tbott  zealous  royalists  who  had  contrived  by  their  projected  exploits  to 
hate  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  pitchforked  out  of  the  country,  and 
whoro  be  now  pointed  out  squatting  under  the  tricolour  cockade,  be 
concluded  with  saying,  '*  Wbalever  be  the  destinies  in  store  for  M,  le 
lieutF^nant-general,  1  will  never  be  bis  enem^  if  he  effect  Ibe  welfare  of 
my  country.  All  I  ask  is,  iJiat  I  may  preserve  ihe  freedom  of  my  con- 
sciettee,  and  the  right  to  go  and  die  wherever  I  shall  find  independence 
lud  repose/* 

These  eloquent  oulpoutings  of  sorrow  fell  on  icy  hearts.  The  peerage 
discossed  only  the  measure  that  tended  to  decimate  it :  but  so  insensible 
was  it  to  the  insult  offered  to  its  dignity  by  the  other  chamber,  that  as 
regaided  the  question  whether  it  would  submit  to  be  thus  outrageously 
Hiutilated,  it  declared  that  it  left  ihe  matter  Ut  the  exalted  prudence  of 
the  prince.  It  added  of  itself  to  its  own  humiliatjon  by  ibis  egregious 
daiiery.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  carry  to  the  Palais  Royal  the 
congratulalions  of  that  first  body  in  the  stale.  It  presented  itself  to  the 
prince,  respectful  and  calm  under  insult.  The  prince  made  those  i^rmul 
Siignturs  a  commonplace  reply.   The  peerage  was  already  dead  in  Fnnce. 

NotJiiug  remained  but  to  give  the  transfer  of  the  crown  the  sanction 
ofJbrms,  and  that  sort  of  legitimacy  which  public  imbeciliiy  connects 
witli  the  pre-slige  of  an  imposing  cerenioniah  Every  thing  was  therefore 
made  ready  on  Monday  the  0th  of  August  fjr  a  loyal  seance  of  the 
i.bers.  A  throne, overslmdowed  with  iricolour  flags,  and  surmounted 
;i  crimson  velvet  canopy,  was  erected  in  the  Palais  Bourbon :  before 
ii  were  arranged  three  settees  for  the  lieuienant-gcneral  and  his  two 
Adi:M  jfsons.  A  tnhle  covered  with  velvet,  on  which  stood  Ihe  pen  and 
ink  u>  be  cniph>ye<l  in  signing  the  contract,  separated  ihesetfee  reserved 
fi  r  tht*  prince  from  the  throne,  and  typified  the  interval  that  lay  between 
him  and  royalty.    The  Ducd'Orleans  made  his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the 
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had  taken  his  place,  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  desired  the  members  of  both 
chambers  to  be  seated,  thus  changing  upon  a  frivolous  point  what  senai- 
bly  affects  most  men,  ceremonial  usage :  for  his  predecessors  had  been 
used  to  address  the  chamber  of  peers  alone,  with  their  own  lips,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  through  the  chancellor,  who  said  "  M essienrs,  the 
king  permits  you  to  be  seated."  The  prince  requested  M.  Casimir 
Perier,  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  to  read  the  declaration  of 
the  7th  of  August.  M.  Perier  did  so  with  a  firm  voice,  lajring  a  streas 
on  many  passages,  on  this  one  for  example :  the  throne  is  vacant  defacU 
and  lie  jure.  In  reading  the  last  article,  Casimir  Perier  having  said 
''  Calls  to  the  throne  his  Royal  Highness  Philippe  d'Orleans,  Due  d'0^ 
leans,"  the  lieutenant-gencrnl,  who  followed  the  reader  with  the  closest 
attention,  hastily  said  ''  Louis  Philippe,"  correcting  him.  Baron  Pasquier 
having  in  his  turn  read  the  act  of  adhesion  of  tde  peerage,  the  two  acts 
were  delivered  to  the  lieutenant-general,  who  passed  them  to  Dupont  de 
TEure,  then  the  garde- dcs-sceaux.  The  lieutenant-general  read  his  ac- 
ceptance in  these  terms: 

"  3Iessicurs  Ics  Pairs,  Messieurs  hs  Deputes :  I  have  read  with  great 
attention  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  act  of  adhe- 
siorf  of  the  chamber  of  peers.  I  have  weighed  and  meditated  every 
expression  therein. 

"  I  accept,  without  restriction  or  reservation,  the  clauses  and  engage 
ments  contained  in  that  declaration,  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  French 
which  it  confers  on  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  oath  to  observe  tbe 
same." 

The  duke  then  rose,  took  off  his  glove,  uncovered  his  head,  and  pro- 
nounced the  form  of  oath  handed  to  him  by  Dupont  de  TEure: 

"  In  presence  of  God  I  swear  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitutional 
charter,  with  the  modifications  set  forth  in  the  declaration  ;  to  govern  only 
by  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  laws ;  to  cause  good  and  exact  justice 
to  be  administered  to  every  one  according  to  his  right,  and  to  act  in  every 
thing  with  the  sole  view  to  the  interest,  the  welfare,  and  the  glory  of  the 
French  people." 

Amidst  the  cries  of  Vive  le  lloi^  that  greeted  these  words,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe signed  ihc  three  originals  of  the  charter  and  of  his  oath,  which  were 
to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  those  of  the  two 
chambers.  At  this  moment  the  four  marshals  displayed  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  tlie  sceptre,  the  crown,  the  sword,  and  the  hand  of  justice.  The 
settee  on  which  the  prince  had  sal  was  removed,  and  the  new  king 
ascended  the  throne,  covered  his  head,  and  signified  that  he  was  about 
to  speak. 

"  1  have  just  ratified  a  great  act,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  profoundly  sensible 
of  all  the  extent  of  the  dutiejs  it  imposes  on  me.  1  feel  conscious  thati 
will  fulfil  them.  It  is  with  full  conviction  that  I  have  accepted  the  com- 
pact of  alliance  proposed  to  me. 

"  I  should  have  earnestly  desired  never  to  occupy  the  throne  to  which 
the  wishes  of  the  nation  have  called  me;  but  France,  assailed  in  hw 
liberty,  saw  public  order  in  peril ;  the  violation  of  the  charter  had  shaken 
every  thing  ;  it  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  action  of  the  laws,  and 
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it  belonged  to  the  chambers  to  provide  for  that  necessity.  You  have 
done  no,  Me^ieurs;  the  wise  mod  ideations  we  have  ejected  In  the  charier 
gMWitee  ibe  security  of  the  future,  and  France,  I  trust,  wiJl  be  hnppy 
witbio,  respecled  without,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  more  aud 
more  confirmed." 

Tbc*  Due  d'Or leans  was  king<  Fie  was  called  Louis  Philippe  I.,  for 
it  bad  not  hcen  thought  proper  to  give  that  dubioua  continuator  of  the 
ibtrtjT-five  Capeis  either  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  which  would  have  signi- 
fied an  eiigagemcni  entered  into  with  the  past,  nor  that  of  Phili[i  L, 
wlijch  would  have  seemed  to  open  a  nevv  prospect  to  ilie  people.  The 
title  of  King  of  i hit  Frfnch  was  subslituted  for  that  of  Kw^  of  f ranee; 
tbeae  verbal  innovaiions  appearing  suitable  to  beguile  the  multitude, 

MeatiwbilOf  frightful  disiresii  was  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
workitig  classes.  Those  men  who  cried  Viva  la  Chartt  I  and  who  had 
for  three  da)'s  fought  for  it  so  gallantly^  were  amazed  at  the  increase  of 
syflering^  their  victory  entailed  upon  ihenti.  The  measure  adopted  by  the 
miifiicipsl  commission  and  by  Laf;»yeiie,  on  the  31  si  of  July  ^  of  creating 
a  moveable  national  guard,  arid  decreeing  that  the  soldiers  shoo  Id  receive 
thirtf  ious  d^ily  pay,  could  ouly  have  beai  intended  as  a  provisional 
meanitre;  besides,  it  was  not  acted  upon* 

Thanks  to  ingenious  contrivances^  deceitful  promises,  and  some  well- 
pjaeed  brgesses^  the  peo|)le  hud  been  easily  brought  to  disperse  and  dis^ 
arm*  A  pmclamation  was  then  posted  up,  beginning  with  these  words  : — 
"  Brare  workmen^  return  to  your  worksho|JS.'*  The  poor  fellows  did 
return  thither »  and  found  no  work. 

Capital  I  disappeafed,  as  might  but  too  well  have  been  foreseen,  and  all 
ihe  relations  of  trade  were  interrupted.  Every  shot  fired  during  the  three 
days  bad  been  the  prelude  to  a  bankruptcy.  The  Bank  of  France, 
Ibongh  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  great  emergencies^ 
ligaJated  tts  issues  by  its  fears  with  cruel  prudence ;  and  sentinels  as 
mmi  kept  watch  over  ila  vaulia  filled  with  gold,  ta  a  city  swarming  with 
ptupers. 

Everyday  added  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  which  was  evidenced  by 
ianumerable  facts«  The  most  considerable  of  all  the  printing-ofBces  in 
tbc  capital  employed^  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  about  two  hundred 
worknacn,  who  each  earned  regularly  from  four  to  six  francs  a  day. 
After  the  revolution  the  premises  were  closed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  ten  or  twelve  workmen  were  taken  back ;  and  six 
mrjnihs  tifierwitrds  the  men  employed  in  I  hat  eslabliahmenl  were  but 
fife-^nd-twenty.  who  earned,  not  four,  five,  or  six  francs,  as  before,  but 
iweniy-five  or  Ihiriy  sons  per  day.  Yet  priming  seemed  less  likely  to 
MiSerth^n  other  businesses*  from  ihe  results  of  the  troubles,  l^rom  this 
we  may  conjecture  the  immensity  of  the  disasters.  The  house  No,  28, 
in  the  ku«>  Chapon.Quanier  des  Gravittiers,  let  out  two  hundred  wotk* 
meu  of  ditfef  ent  trades,  brought  in  a  rent  of  seventeen  thousand  francs 
yp  to  (he  time  of  the  revolinion.  After  thai  event  the  receipts  suddenly 
fell  to  leu  thousand  ;  atid  at  this  day,  after  a  lapse  uf  more  than  ten  years, 
it  does  nol  >ot  ;imount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  francs. 

^JteilaiiiiiiiyfeyauyttiiiiBiliiiiU^^ 
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A  new  Marsdttaise,  composed  by  M.  Casimir  Dela? igne.  was  sang  in 
the  theatres.  The  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were 
celebrated  in  pompous  language.  The  National^  the  Duke  ofOrleani^i 
paper,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  always  been  the  bravest  and  most  heroic  of 
men.  Honour  to  you,  brave  Parisians !"  And  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  not  less  enthusiastic  than  the  journalists,  outdid  them  ia  praise. 
"  Who,"  said  M.  Alexandre  de  Laborde,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris,  "  who  can  flatter  himself  as  meriting  the  rank  of  fint 
magistrate  of  a  population,  whose  heroic  conduct  has  been  the  salvatioa 
of  freedom  and  civilization?"  All  this  while  bread  was  wanting  in  manj 
families,  and  many  a  weeping  mother  was  seen  searching  for  a  belofcd 
corpse  on  the  cold  flags  of  the  Morgue. 

As  subscriptions,  however,  were  opened  on  all  sides  in  fa? oar  of  the 
victims  of  July,  (so  the  killed  and  wounded  were  called,)  those  who  had 
fallen  were,  in  this  respect  at  least,  useful  to  their  wives  and  childrea. 
Many  of  those  who  had  survived  were  less  fortunate. 

During  this  time  the  people  at  the  palace  were  busy  revising  the 
charter;  that  is  to  say,  taking  measures  for  the  re-establishment  cm  the 
national  guard,  from  which  the  people  could  easily  be  excluded  bj 
making  a  costly  uniform  indispensable  to  admission ;  for  the  more  co» 
plete  emancipation  of  the  press,  which  up  to  that  time  had  hardly  con- 
cerned itself  about  the  intentions  of  the  people;  for  extending  to  a 
greater  number  of  citizens  the  power  of  making  laws ;  for  granting  the 
legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  right  of  the  initiative;  lastly,  for  retan- 
ing  into  the  ways  of '89  by  equality  between  religious  denominations  sod 
the  defeat  of  the  noblesse. 

But  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation  ;  to  diminish 
the  burdens  that  crush  down  the  poor;  to  abolish  the  indirect  contribo- 
tions  of  the  Restoration,  sprung  from  the  droits  reunis  of  the  empire;  lo 
devise  a  remedy  for  the  homicidal  fluctuation  of  wages;  to  found  work- 
shops— for  the  combatants  of  one  day,  become  the  unemployed  workmen 
of  the  next ; — not  one  of  all  these  things  appeared  worthy  of  considera- 
tion ;  not  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  promised. 

But,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  neglect,  extraordinary  solicitude  wss 
bestowed  on  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange.  The  oHonnances  of 
Charles  had  been  a  sudden  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the  speculatore  for 
a  fall.  Now  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  admitted  into  the 
secret  of  the  ordonnances,  and  had  staked  on  a  certainty.  The  specul^ 
tors  for  a  rise  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  demand  thst 
the  settlement  should  be  put  off  till  the  9th  of  August.  The  bankers 
who  had  speculated  on  a  rise,  and  who  were  able  to  act  on  the  market 
with  millions,  counted  on  strengthening  it  during  the  delay  accorded  bj 
well-managed  purchases.  But  the  grant  of  that  delay  was  the  consecr^ 
tion  of  an  injustice.  For  in  the  first  place,  all  the  speculators  of  the  stock 
exchange  were  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  a  fraud,  of  which  all  had  not 
been  guilty ;  and  again,  the  character  of  stock  exchange  transactions, 
which  is  essentially  that  of  a  game  of  chance,  was  arbitrarily  disregarded, 
to  the  benefit  of  one  party  and  the  detriment  of  the  other.  No  matter. 
The  speculators  for  a  rise  were  on  the  side  of  the  victors;  the  order  they 
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vas  issued  from  the  Unance  departmeni»and  opulence  jeopard i- 
disgraceful  bargaina  and  ilJicii  speculations,  was  aflbrded  a  pro 
in  Tain  looked  for  by  working  meo  reduced  to  despair,  and 
iheir  labour  for  a  little  bread. 

lood  of  the  poor  had  been  poured  out  like  water  for  thai  charter 
c  i€¥ising;  and  ibc  government  was  not  uuaware  of  the  magni- 
he  sacrifice  when  it  published  the  following  article,  on  the  3ih 
3t,  in  t^ie  Monitcur^  the  ojlicial  journal : 

lAlemenU  that  have  been  given  ia  iW  vsritjui  newipnperi  ss  (o  the  Bumbcn 
ed  And  wounded  were  incorrect,,  we  think  it  our  di^tj  lo  p44bhih  ihe  follow* 
ip  which  were  tranHmitttd  ycstcrdayi  August  4,  to  ili«  Academe  Koyale  de 
hy  Ihe  siirgt^on^  and  phyiicians  of  the  hotpiuli, 

Dit^,     Ahout  five  hundred  wounded  hava  been  rc^ceire^I^  belonging,  Tar  the 
i<i  ihe  citiieiis,  but  there  are  but  twenty.  5 re  untJitarj  meo  among  the  five 
Thirty>ei|ffit  died  the  first  day ^  twelve  the  second ^  and  eight  the  third. 
\t  dt  ia  Charite,    Abi>ut  a  hundred  wonnded  have  been   receivedj  forty  qf 
dead.    It  it  hop^  that  a  great  number  of  the  othert  will  be  aaved. 
li  Bta^jon.     U  bad  been  tUted  that  there  were  fix  hundred  wounded  men  in 
»K    Not  TO  ore  than  eighty  bA»e  be«n  brnu^ht  to  it*    Eight  or  ten  have  under- 
Italian.     Yeiterday  tiae  number  that  had  died  wai  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
U  du  Gr^*Citilhu,    Two  hundred  wotrnded  have  been  receiTed.    A  great 
Ampiilationi  have  been  perrornied.    Ho  patient  baa  died.     This  fict,  which 
iitraordinafj  lo  tfae  Academy  »bai  been  con&rmed  by  the  asaertiaoa  of  MM. 
I  Lftdibert. 

tt  4c  FbJ  de  Gfttte.  Hot  more  than  twenty  wounded^  or  thereabouts^  have 
ved»  The  rcBult  of  iftveatigiiiojit  gir««  from  1600  to  1700  ^b  the  number  of 
wound etj  during  the  dnya  of  the  37th  and  38lh,  It  is  probable  thai  the  nym- 
B  cnntiderablet  btit  if  h^it  n^t  been  potsible  to  obtain  in  enumeration  of  the 
<eeei>ed  tn  the  nmttdanfa,  or  tho«o  who  were  coDveyed  to  their  own  hame«. 
at  here  given  refera  only  to  the  hospitaJaJ' 

ich  for  the  dead*     1  have  stated  the  treatment  bestowed  on  the 


iiiculties  of  the  case  were  great,  no  doubt,  After  a  revolution 
which  bad  just  taken  place,  however  rapid  the  victory  might 
mt  it  oould  not  be  expected  that  credit  should  be  revived  by 
lonnanees;  (hat  commercial  alarm  should  be  sulled  by  newspa- 
le»,  or  confidence  re^iiored  by  proclamalions.  But  tlie  Conveu- 
ahotved  {even  putting  out  of  consideration  its  challenge  to 
tftd  its  immortal  frenzies)  what  prodigies  may  emanate  from  a 
enthusiasm.  If  those  who  laid  hold  on  liie  movement  of  a6^irs  in 
f  exerted  rbemselves  with  perseverance  and  courage  lo  bring  back 
\e  from  the  road  to  ruin,  those  efforis,  even  though  they  had  been 
g,  would  have  been  enough  to  acquit  their  authors  at  the  bar  of 
But  no  exertion  of  the  kind  was  made;  the  charter  was  revised,. 
a»  crowned,  and  all  ihe  rest  was  Ihe  reign  of  inf^ensate  fatalism, 
[overnment,  howevei,  was  ready  to  lend  thirty  millions  for  the 
if  trade;  but  as  it  was  not  at  liberty  to  distribute  the  public 
rm  chance,  il  lent  on  mortgage  lo  those  who  had  property;  con- 
ji  lent  to  known  bankers  and  to  opulent  manufacturers,  The 
tiot  iJie  less  press  with  alt  its  weight  upon  the  poorest, 
y  has  nulbing  to  compare  wiifi  the  impotence  evinced  by  the 
■ntiQri  in  the  days  im mediately  following  the  revolution;  an  im- 
hr  goodf  not  for  eviJ, 
a  bid  occurred  to  some  cttizens  of  founding  a  great  printing 
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establbhraent  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  paUonage  of  the 
state,  and  they  made  the  proposal  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  They 
would  have  reprinted  revolutionary  works  more  particularly,  the  writinge 
of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclopedists ;  and  their  establishiiieBt 
would  have  served  as  an  asylum  for  many  workmen  turned  over  to  vaga- 
bondage and  wretchedness.  The  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  groundi 
that  such  books  would  find  no  sale,  since  they  were  weapons  of  whkb 
liberalism  had  no  longer  need  after  the  battle.  A  reply  of  deep  metn- 
ing,  and  worthy  to  be  pondered. 

But  there  was  a  surer  means  of  employing  many  workmen  who  waeted 
bread.  The  arsenals  contained  but  nine  hundred  thousand  muskets,  and 
three  millions  were  requisite  to  arm  the  national  guard  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Urgent  solicitations  were  daily  addressed  to  the  minister  cf 
the  interior,  who,  in  his  turn,  applied  to  the  minister  of  war;  and  after  all 
only  five  hundred  thousand  muskets  were  delivered.  In  vain  were  eamert 
and  repeated  applications  made  for  the  manufacture  of  those  that  were 
wanting;  in  vain  was  it  demanded  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  in  ifood 
and  iron  that  a  great  factory  should  be  opened  in  Paris ;  in  vain  weie 
satisfactory  propositions  transmitted  to  the  ofiices  of  war  from  varioas 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  from  St.  Etienne;  all  these  effixli 
were  unavailing,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  awaken  the  ipirit  of 
speculation.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  what  date  is  to 
be  referred  that  purchase  of  muskets  subsequently  made  in  England, 
which  excited  so  great  an  outcry. 

The  government,  however,  caused  some  works  to  be  executed  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  a  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  its  solicitude  for 
the  poor,  at  least  served  to  mask  its  indifference. 

Woe  to  those  who  cast  themselves  at  random  into  revolutions,  and 
who  rush  to  the  fight  with  unknown  war-cries! 


CHAPTER  X. 

Whilst  they  were  disposing  in  Paris  of  the  throne  of  his  ancestor!) 
Charles  X.  was  kneeling  in  the  cathedral  of  Argentan.  The  news  of 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  had  already  circulated  in  that  town. 
When  the  proscribed  family  quitted  it,  the  inhabitants  thronged  uponitf 
way  to  watch  its  looks  and  scrutinize  its  emotions.  They  l>eheld  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri  extinguishing  the  majesty  of  her  misfortunes  by  ber 
giddiness ;  and  beside  her  the  daughter,  so  often  sorely  tried,  of  Louis 
XVI.;  her  face  was  livid,  her  eyes  so  used  to  tears,  seemed  dead  and 
visionless ;  the  terrible  catastrophe  had  burst  open  all  the  old  wounds  of 
her  heart.  Frequently  during  that  dismal  journey  she  would  alight  from 
her  carriage  and  stand  by  the  road-side,  as  if  that  she  would  fain  linger 
a  little  longer  in  that  kingdom  that  had  been  thrice  fatal  to  her  family- 
The  commissioners  feared  her  on  account  of  the  abruptness  of  her  move* 
ments  and  the  intense  bitterness  of  her  langunge;  but  they  were  deeply 
impressed  with  respect  by  the  immensity  of  a  sorrow  that  dated  from 
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r  du  Temple.  The  dauphin  did  not  mWtt,  because  he  was  free 
►light, 

BsX/s  appearance  was  Iranqtit).  Indifferent  aa  to  himself,  his 
e  was  for  ibe  members  of  liis  suite  ;  yei,  even  in  lhis»  he  showed 
i^,  for  it  is  the  pride  tif  kingi  to  lore  themselves  in  the  persons 
lervtnta*  His  conduct  in  other  respects  was  full  of  apparent 
DtioQ0,  The  aspect  of  the  dauphin  in  tears,  of  hia  wohegone 
I,  aitdof  the  two  children,  who,  in  their  ig-norance,  found  amuse- 
the  novelty  of  every  thing  aboui  ihem  : — to  all  this  he  was  in- 
ror  at  least  resigned  ;  but  the  eight  of  a  bit  of  tiicoloured  ribbonf 
lit  neglect  of  etiquette,  was  enough  lo  excite  his  petulance.  It 
rssarjr  in  the  stnall  town  of  TAigle  to  have  a  square  table  made, 
ig  lo  cuurt  usage,  for  the  dinner  of  the  monarch  who  was  losing 
re*  Thus  he  showed  combined  in  his  person  that  eicess  of 
r  and  of  littleness  which  is  acquired  from  the  practice  of  royalty  j 
bl  courageously  enduring  the  bulk  of  his  misfortune,  he  could 
mtfy  endure  its  details.  He  would  have  had  his  enemies  make 
Mit  a  pompous  misery. 

|in tenon  he  consented,  without  much  difBculty,  lo  the  dismissal 
iny;  he  made  no  eonjplaint  when  the  artillery  of  the  guard, 
id  retained  but  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken  away  at  Dreux< 
d,  he  gave  way  as  long  as  they  took  from  him  only  the  reality  of 
but  when  it  was  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  it^  externals,  he 
!ic  pride  of  his  blood  revive  ■  he  was  resigned  to  eJiile  provided 
t  make  a  show  of  carrying  with  him  the  lustre  of  his  race  and 
Mngs  af  royalty. 

«nplained  above  all  of  the  impatience  of  the  commissioners,  and 
It  unjust  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  travelling  slowly  ;  for, 
he  vtas  leaving  his  native  land  and  the  graves  of  his  fiilhers* 

toOp  he  retained  st»me  confused  hope  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart : 
fe  was  not  far  from  hia  route, 
&  waa  soon  given  other  causes  of  concern, 

commissioner  arrived  atFalaiseon  the  lOlh  of  August;  this  was 
[  FommerBye,  deputy  of  Calvados.  Charles  X*  was  exceedingly 
on  bearing  that  the  new  commis?ioner  was  sent  to  hasten  the 
Ind  oblige  it  to  lake  the  road  to  Caen.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
iof  his  family  had  deprived  him  of  his  crown!  Why  did  they 
f  an  old  man  the  sole  bitter  consolation  of  lingering  a  little  on 
yhereon  he  ws\s  boru,  and  which  would  never  receive  his  mortal 
^■liis  time  be  determined  to  resist.  There  was  a  small  road- 
^Bptne  distance  from  Falaise  which  the  king  choice  for  the 
Ittf  first  interview  with  M*  de  La  Pommeraye,  He  received  the 
IthePaJaii  Royal  with  cold  politeness,  and  shovved  himself  in- 
^tinale  in  his  determination.  The  cortege  was  obliged  to  do 
fse,  nnd  take  the  road  by  Cnnde-sur-Norreau;  but  as  for  slack* 

I  speed  of  bis  journey,  every  thing  had  been  arranged  beforehand 
his  intentions  in  that  respect, 

II  Gerard,  minister  of  war,  wrote  on  the  lOlh  of  August  to  iha 
L||  ttt  Cherbourg,  instructing  him  to   organise  a  marching 
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column  to  meet  the  escort,  and,  if  need  were,  to  act  with  riffour.  Tbe 
people  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  in  haste  to  come  to  the  nnale  of  the 
^reat  drama.  The  minister  of  war,  therefore,  gave  General  HuloC  tbe 
fullest  powers,  and  placed  the  maritime  prefect  of  Cherboarg  noder  Ui 
authority.  But  General  Hulot,  who  was  not  ignorant  to  what  end  he 
had  been  sent  to  Cherbourg,  had  not  waited  for  the  minister's  despitch 
before  he  acted ;  and  when  he  received  it,  the  meaaares  it  pre* 
scribed  were  already  in  full  execution.  Colonel  Trobriant  had  beea 
sent  from  Cherbourg  to  meet  the  cortege,  and  had  reported  to  his  geB^ 
ral  that  the  commissioners  were  without  authority  over  the  escort,  aad 
that  every  thing  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Due  de  Ragase.  The 
commissioners  too  wrote  to  General  Hulot,  "  We  have  heard  with 
pleasure  that  you  are  moving  towards  us  with  troops  and  artillery.  Toi 
will  not  fall  back  on  Cherbourg  till  we  shall  have  concerted  together." 
The  colonel's  report,  the  commissioners'  request,  and  the  alarouBi 
rumours  that  were  purposely  spread  on  all  sides,  determined  General 
Hulot's  course ;  he  did  but  anticipate  the  minister's  orders. 

Whilst  measures  were  in  progress  to  stir  up  the  people,  the  eortige 
was  approaching  St.  L6.  When  the  second  Stuart  traversed  the  Isle  of 
Wight  afler  the  loss  of  a  crown,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  death.! 
young  girl  presented  him  with  a  flower.  Something  similar  occurred  to 
the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  At  Val-de-Vire  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, from  the  house  of  Chenedolle,  met  the  fugitives  on  the  road  and 
presented  them  with  lilies;  it  was  a  poet's  family  saluting  a  kiog'soi 
its  way  into  exile. 

On  arriving  at  St.  L6,  Charles  X.  learned  that  an  armed  and  thretip 
ening  multitude,  commanded  by  General  Hulot,  was  waiting  for  him  it 
Carentan.  The  national  guards  that  had  been  raised  hardly  amounted 
to  400  in  number,  and  had  but  two  cannons,  both  unfit  for  service:  hat 
as  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to  frighten  the  fugitives,  exaggerated 
pictures  were  drawn  of  the  danger.  Charles  X.  believed  his  granddon'f 
life  in  jeopardy,  and  weary  of  struggling  with  his  fate,  he  gave  up  all 
further  resistance. 

The  commissioners  who  had  written  to  General  Hulot  to  hasten  hii 
arrival,  now  pressed  him,  through  General  Maison,  to  hasten  his  depM- 
ture.  M.  Pommerayo  went  on  to  Carentan  in  advance  of  the  cortege, 
and  prevailed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  national  guards  assembled  there 
to  disperse,  there  being  no  further  occasion  for  their  services.  Gencnl 
Hulot  left  the  town  early  in  the  morning;  and  nothing  remained  of  the 
popular  movement  that  had  been  so  artificially  produced,  but  a  some- 
what dangerous  agitation.  The  aim  had  been  achieved;  no  violence 
had  been  committed,  (a  thing  which  would  have  incensed  Europe,)  and 
yet  Charles  X.  had  been  sulficienlly  frightened  to  force  him  to  i  pre- 
cipitate flight.  From  that  moment,  in  fact,  he  made  all  his  speed  to  his 
perpetual  exile. 

He  was  lucky  in  every  thing,  that  Due  d'Orleans! 

The  journey  to  Cherbourg  was  sad  and  solemn  throughout  The 
two  princesses  walked  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Their  dress  was 
very  much  neglected,  because  their  attendants  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
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^en  or  clothes.     A  gra?e  and  pensive  expression  sal  on  the  faces 

jeholders,  wherever  ihe  cortege  passed.     Some  officers  presented  I 

kea  on  the  road^  bending  befure  humbled  greatne^.     Two  made  J 

besrance  near  Careman.     'vMesateurs/'  said  the  king,  *'keep  I 
wnhy  sentiments  for  that  child  who  alone  can  ^aveyou  all;"  and 

|led  to  a  little  flaxen-hiiireil  head  at  the  window  of  a  carriage  that  j 

Id  his  own.     But  the  time  was  approaching  when  God  would  no  I 
lea^e  ihe  destiny  of  nations  depending  on  frail  heade* 

io  o'clock,  on  the  14ih  of  Angustj  Charles  X.  entered  Valognes,  i 

t  he  wrote  to  solicit  an  asylum  of  the  King  of  England,     He  was  j 

ititled  to  ft  return  of  the  bofpitality  Lonis  XIV.  had  accorded  to  j 

^alogtiea,  llie  officer  of  the  gardis-du'corps,  with  the  twelve  oldest  \ 
I  cif  each  company,  went  to  ihe  king  to  give  him  back  their  J 
L     ll  was  a  tearful  ceremony,  and  gnggesuve  of  solemn  lessons,  I 
Dg  touched  the  silk  of  the  colours  and  said,  "  1  trust  that  my  son  I 
tore  them  to  you."     Before  leaving  Valognes,  he  appeared  on  the 
I  the  hotel  where  he  had  flighted.     He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
Mt  with  metal  buttons,  wit hoiu  star  or  ribbon.    He  strove  to  speak 
srawd  that  5tled  the  courtyard  ;  but  the  words  died  away  on  bia 
\t  parting  took  place  in  silence.  j 

ti  the  top  of  the  cliffs  near  Cherbourg,  the  exiles  beheld  the  sea, 
Huinn  hailed.     Suddenly  there  was  a  strange  commotion  in  the 

Some  horsemen  who  had  gone  on  in  advance,  galloped  back  j 
Idligence  that  boded  nothing  good^  a  great  multitude,  composed  1 
»f  men  belonging  to  the  harbour  and  of  pioneers,  was  hurryingto  I 
it  cortege,  with  a  sound  like  the  roaring  sea,  Bnd  presently  the 
Itiks  stood  face  to  face  with  the  growling  multitude.     The  Prince 
i  was  mounted  on  a  white  horse;    he  wore  a  genera Ts  hat  and 
i,  and  a  white  cockade;  he  had  a  broad  blue  ribbon  on  his  em- 

6ed   coat,  and   bis  features  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  king, 
lei  X/'  shouted  the  people,  and  ihey  rushed  yelling  on  the  prince.  I 
I  forced  their  way  into  the  column,  pushing  the  horses  out  of  their  I 
md  bending  their  fierce  glances  on  the  pale  faces  of  the  riders* 
Beers  of  the  guards,  in  a  siate  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  ihotight  i 
^m  they  might  avoid  a  conflict^  and  kept  off  the  assailants  with  j 
suppliant  uneasiness,     Charles  X.  and  his  son  hadbastiiy  stepped  I 
their  carriages,  and  rode  forward,  encompassed  by  faithful  but  I 
iog  ioldiers.  1 

reached  Cherbourg*     The  revolutionary  cry  resounded  at  rarAl 
s  in  the  streets;  but  tricolour  Hags  floated  at  almost  ii!l  the  win-] 
fid  an  immense  crowd  from  Ihe  adjoining  districts  flocked  to  the] 
Atthe  entrance  of  the  town  the  officers  of  the  04th  lowered  their  J 
before  the  e^Eiles  as  they  passed.     Two  vessels  had  been  prepBred] 
five  the  king,  hi^  family,  and  ihe  persons  of  their  suite.     ThesM 
le  Grt&i  Brilnm  and  the  Ckarhs  CWroff  under  the  command  oil 
ft  Buinont  d'lirville,  vessels  of  republican  build,  launched  in  the 
||urateit»  and  belonging  to  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
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The  people  are  fond  of  Temarking  these  contrasta ;  tls^  wm 
of  liistory* 

The  porl  of  Cherbourg  is  separated  from  the  towti  b^  a  grm 
railitig ;  Uie  gate  was  guarded  by  some  grenadiers,  and  was  eloi 
the  crowd  as  &aon  ns  the  last  of  the  king's  guards  had  passed  h, 
and  mournful  was  the  spectacle  that  moment  preseoted.  1 
guards,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  pier,  tbousanda  of  fi 
were  pressed  against  the  raib»  glowing  with  curiosity^  comp 
anger.  In  front  waa  the  sea, — the  sea  with  the  ever-prescni  \ 
shipwrecks ! 

The  carriageti  drove  tip  to  a  small  bridge  covereiiwith  bloe 
all  the  royal  family  alighted.  >L  de  La  Roehejacquelin  aitpj 
daupbine'fi  fainting  steps.  The  Duehe^^e  de  Bern,  leaning  q 
of  M.  de  Charctte,  displayed  more  indignation  thftn  dejeeteij 
her  deroeanotir  atteited  the  fire  of  her  Neapolitan  blood*  ( 
was  calm  as  ever :  he  kepi  watch  orer  hh  feetinga. 
.  M.  de  Dumas,  who  fetred  for  the  Due  de  Bof^eatjsc,  look  I 
arms,  and  carried  him  on  board  with  every  possible  precaution 
fesl  uneiisiness*  But  the  child  was  uti willing  to  go,  and  iliere 
difficulty  in  overcoming  bis  reluctance*  How  much  all  tliei 
tiea  resemble  each  other!  It  is  said»  that  at  Earn  boti  ill  ct*  tn  t 
Joseph  had  determined  on  that  flight  which  sarfeudeied  the 
the  enemy » the  litUe  King  of  Rome  suddenly  hurslinto  tears  i 
of  departure.  His  goTerness  did  all  she  could  to  ffuiei  btnit  b 
him  and  promising  him  sew  toys ;  but  he  continueti  lo  cry,  I 
on  the  floor  screaming  violently.  Poor  child  !  that  ^ight  eisu 
him,  first  the  loss  of  a  crown,  and  then,  after  frome  years  ol 
youth,  a  mysterious  death  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Before  he  embarked^  Charles  X.  delivered  to  M.  Odilon  Bm 
fatter'a  request,  a  certilicate  testifying  the  good  conduct  of  the 
sioncrs  towards  him.  The  dauphine  gave  htm  also,  as  a  tokoi 
tude  on  her  part,  a  sheet  of  paper  iuscribed  with  these  ti 
Marie  TnF.R£aE. 

The  king  then  commended  the  pensioners  of  the  ctnl  ] 
generosity  of  the  victora.  The  guards  all  eKpeeied  lo  recctto  I 
oC  the  royal  family,  but  they  were  disappointed.  Tbe  olfi««fi 
mitted  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  prit»oc»et,  bm  tb 
were  not  even  inupccted.  Such  is  the  pride  of  the  misten^if 
even  when  smitten  by  the  fiaud  of  God !  To  bestow  benefits 
ibem,  becamie  it  munif&itJi  ihcir  s^jpcrmrny :  bat  gratttiide  ift  ii 
thani«  becttitae  tt  reminds  thtrui  that  they  have  need  of  olii«f& 

Slim  iDMnwhile  were  hoard  on  the  pier.  A  TOQng  m 
BiNiaeebote,  funiied  on  tbn  bridge,  threw  himadf  ai  ibe  Id 
eltt^iti  hit  knesftind  wt^fing  bitterly  rript!  out.  **0  mj  Icia] 
ktogt     I  cannot  part  froni  jou/'     Tli^  ^  begf  nl  fb< 

gff^t.f.^A  \.\,.»  r,f.,f  sometime  afterwards  ht  ^ -.w..,  i> 


bemi 
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tn  rain,  in  the  cauie  of  those  wi 
ibire 
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t  last  the  parting  moment  was  come.  Standing  on  the  deck,  the 
king  bade  farewell  to  France ;  and  the  Great  Britain,  towed  by  a 
mer,  unfurled  her  sails,  whilst  the  guards  silently  took  their  way 
c  up  the  cliflb  of  Cherbourg.  Some  spectators  who  lingered  on  the 
;h  watched  the  course  of  the  vessel,  when  suddenly  they  saw  it  turn 
It  and  stand  in  with  all  speed  for  the  port.  Was  this  in  consequence 
ome  violent  order  given  by  Charles  X.  to  the  crew  ?  It  might  have 
1  feared  so ;  but  every  thing  had  been  assiduously  provided  for :  a 
commanded  by  Captain  Thibault,  had  received  orders  to  convoy  the 
ai  Britain^  and  to  sink  it  if  Charles  X.  made  the  least  attempt  to  act 
lasterJ  This  inexorable  forethought  was  not  justified  by  the  event. 
I  Teasel  only  returned  to  take  in  provisions  which  had  been  forgotten. 
fbeo  every  thing  warready,  the  word  of  command  was  given  again,- 
the  Bosrbons  sailed  away  for  England,  crossing  perhaps  the  track 
I  made  by  the  vessel  of  the  defeated  Stuarts.  The  sky  foreboded  no 
ID ;  the  wind  filled  the  sails ;  and  the  ship  disappeared  over  the  sea. 
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A  PEOPLE  spurning  control,  victorioas  and  master  of  itadf;  tlms 
generations  of  kings  flying  beyond  the  seas ;  the  bourgeoisie  appeansf 
the  multitude,  shuffling  it  away,  and  giving  itself  a  chief;  the  disappoiolM 
nations  looking  restlessly  towards  France,  as  she  sat  still  under  a  nev 
king;  the  revolutionary  spirit  flattered  at  first,  then  compressed,  ni 
finally  exploding  in  prodigious  efforts  and  scenes  of  horror,  plots,  vai 
butcheries;  three  hundred  republicans  giving  battle  in  Paris  to  a  whole 
army ;  property  assailed  by  daring  sectarians ;  Lyon  twice  insurgent  9ai 
deluged  with  blood ;  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  rekindling  the  fanatioism  of 
La  Vendee,  and  disgraced  by  those  of  her  own  family ;  unparalleled 
prosecutions ;  the  cholera;  abroad  peace  uncertain,  though  sought  after 
with  ruinous  obstinacy ;  Africa  devastated  at  random,  the  East  abaadonad; 
within,  no  security ;  all  the  wild  riot  of  intellect,  and  some  noble  efforti; 
commercial  anarchy  at  its  height;  the  disgraceful  excesses  of  speculatioo 
ending  in  ruin;  the  executive  decried;  live  attempts  at  regicide;  the 
people  furtively  prompted  to  vast  desires;  secret  societies;  the  rich 
alarmed,  irritated,  and  combining  with  impatience  of  the  evil  the  dread 
of  escaping  from  it.  Such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  history  oftlie 
ten  years  between  1830  and  1840. 

In  a  purely  political  point  of  view  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
great  periods. 

In  the  first,  which  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the  Orlhxa 
dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  Laditte  administration,  the  executive  appein 
restless,  feeble,  tottering;  it  subsists  only  by  fallacious  concessions;  it 
developes  itself  only  by  artifice.  Linked  together  by  a  community  of 
interests  and  hopes,  royalty  and  the  buurgeoisie  afford  each  other  mutoal 
support:  the  parliamentary  and  the  monarchical  principle  enter  into  t 
momentary  alliance.     This  is  the  period  of  foundation. 

The  second  embraces  the  administration  of  CasimirPdrier.contiDoed 
by  that  of  Thiers  and  Guizot.  The  executive,  violently  attacked, 
defends  itself  with  violence.  A  community  of  danger  renders  more 
close  the  alliance  already  concluded  between  the  bourgeoisie  md 
royalty:  the  parliamentary  and  the  monarchical  principle  seem  bleoded 
into  one.     This  is  the  period  of  struggle.  ^ 

In  the  third  and  last  period  the  vices  of  the  system  declare  tbemselres.  , 
The  executive,  ceasing  to  encounter  any  serious  dangers,  first  becoooefl  ^ 
listless,  and  then  divides.  The  bourgeoisie  and  royalty  begin  to  sept-  i 
rate.     The  chamber  grows  factious,  and  the  ministry  practises  arts  of    i 
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wmiption.     The  rivalry  of  the  two  principles  unfolds  itself  with  all  iia 
inconveciiencea,  all  its  dungera*     This  b  the  period  of  decline. 

But  before  rccoutiting  the  detaib  of  this  great  drnma,  ii  [9  importaui 
ta  show  the  state  in  which  the  revniulion  of  July  found  Europe, 

That  revoJution  sent  a  universal  thrill  through  the  world.  The  naliona 
that  had  been  enthralled  by  the  treaties  of  1815  were  aroused.  The 
ippfirition  of  the  tricolour  flag  float  ing  over  the  French  consulate  ia 
wtrsaw  made  the  true  hearB  of  the  Poles,  our  old  brethren  in  armsj 
beit  high  with  hope.  At  Brussels,  Liege,  and  Antwerp,  men  asked 
them^kes  at  last  by  what  right  two  millions  of  Dutchmen  commanded 
four  millions  of  Belgiana.  The  Rhenine  provinces,  which,  though  Ihey 
did  not  flpe»k  our  language,  wished  to  retain  our  laws,  desired  to  belong 
m  us  from  pride.  A  formidable  fermentation  waa  manifested  in  the 
German  imiversitks,  litl  then  tormented  by  vague  aspirations  after 
Itbeflj.  But  nothing  could  compare  with  the  movement  that  pervaded 
Throughout  the  whole  peninsula,  including  the  Roman  states, 
"aam  was  boundless.  In  the  atrecis,  the  squares,  and  all  pub- 
tptaees,  the  mukitiide  thronged  round  travellers  from  France;  they 
"  I  them  read  aloud  the  journals  of  their  eouniry;  and  when  they  had 
tfeni  recounted  to  their  eager  listeners  some  of  the  prodigious  events 
recently  enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  unanimous  burst  of  ap- 
plause followed  the  recilalj  mingled  with  cries  and  sobs.  It  is  almost 
ttierally  true  that  for  several  days  the  Italians  never  ceased  to  look 
lowards  the  Alp.^  expecting  every  hour  to  see  the  French  descending 
fpooi  them.  The  revolution  of  July  derived  from  distance  something  of 
i  manrelious  character ;  and  the  people  of  France  sprang  up  again,  in 
the  eyes  of  wondering  Europe,  in  the  gigantic  proportions  given  to  it  by 
the  Repuhhcj  and,  a  Her  the  republic,  by  the  Empire, 

The  emotion  felt  in  England  was  profound.     The  newspapers  vied 
tn  eelebratrng  the  heroism  of  the   Parisians,  and   subscriptions  were 
ofieni^  tn  every  direelion  in  favour  of  the  wounded.     These  demonstra^ 
tkms  were  iineere  and  disinterested  only  on  the  part  of  the  radicab* 
The  whigi  broke  out  into  exultation,  because  their  anticipations  had 
ilways  aH3oc4ated   the  triumph  of  French  liberalism  with  their   own 
MinQcemeni  to  ofhce.     But  the  lories^  strange  as  it  might  appear,  the 
Jgtf  lories  showed  themselves  insensible  to  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
^Kyiil  family^  and  the  Wellington  administration  seemed  to  look  com^ 
^B<?ntly  un  a  crisis  that  yet  was  destined  to  cause  its  own  downfal 
^■'he  t\cl  was},  the  lories  saw  in  this  matter  something  superior  to  all 
^PlMions  of  party — the  question,  namely,  of  the  supremacy  of  England 
tn   Europe.     The   English   aristocracy,   like  every  other,  pursues  the 
iccomph^hment  of  its  designs  with  great  clear-sightedness  and  system- 
ic consistency.     It  knew  that  the  idea  had  been  entertained,  nnder 
X*,  of  giving  the  French  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
ms  Constantinople.     It  knew,  too,  ihal  the  Due  d'Orleans  waa 
"  \  by  taste  and  by  inclination,  as  he  had  staled  under  his  hand," 

f  28th  or  July,  IS04,  the  Due  d'Oriiini  wtfit©  from  Twick«nhiim  to  ibc  Btthop 
|^f«fl4»jf|  oq  lite  iubjecl  of  the  permoa  prenohed  iu  LQnd{)»  on  the  detlh  of  iho  Dd4 

ich«f  MilonJ,— !  wai  itire  joof  |«nerou*  iQuI  would  feel  ju*i  ind inflation  tt 
TOU  I, — 17 
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AH  parties  in  England  combined,  therefore,  if  not  to  celebrate  tk 
victories  achieved  in  France  over  the  monarchyt  at  least  to  insult  the 
vanquished  monarch.  When  the  vessel  in  which  Charles  X.  and  his 
family  came  to  its  moorings  at  Portsmouth,  the  English  flocked  in  crovdi 
to  the  port,  wearing  the  tricolour  ribbon.  Views  of  the  Great  BrUm 
were  exhibited  in  the  streets  to  the  derision  of  the  public,  and  the  wafli 
were  covered  with  placards  insulting  the  exiles.  One  of  them  ran  thai: 
*'  What  is  the  real  feeling  of  the  English  towards  the  unforiwiait  iiA 
vidual  who  has  violated  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  !  Abhorrence 
and  contempt"  The  Due  de  Raguse  having  gone  on  shore  aAer  tikiiig 
leave  of  the  royal  family,  the  custom-house  officers  behaved  to  him  with 
captious  and  vexatious  rigour;  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  landwanb 
than  a  multitude  collected  round  his  carriage  and  furiously  abused  bin. 
Charles  X.  not  having  been  able  to  go  ashore  at  Portsmouth,  the  Chrttt 
Britain  and  the  Charles  Carroll  went  and  moored  at  Cowes.  Wdl 
then,  Englishmen  went  on  board,  planted  themselves  in  front  of  the 
fallen  princes,  and  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  arms  folded, 
stared  at  them  with  such  sneering  and  insulting  curiosity,  that  the  ap- 
tain  was  obliged,  at  the  request  of  Charles  X.,  to  forbid  them  the  ship. 

Far  from  opposing  these  demonstrations,  equally  wanting  as  they  wen 
in  good  faith  and  in  dignity,  the  English  government  encouraged  theoi 
and  followed  tliem  up  with  falsehood  and  contumely  of  its  own.  Charki 
X.  had  requested  permission  to  land  in  England,  the  tory  ministers  snt 
him  back  word  that  he  must  not  set  foot  on  the  English  soil  until  he  hid 
divested  himself  of  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  find  an  asylum  in  a 
nation  that  had  always  made  it  its  pride  to  appear  hospitable,  Charles  X. 
was  obliged  to  take  the  name  of  Comte  de  Ponthieu. 

Baron  d'IIau:<sez  (who  hud  preceded  his  old  master  on  that  hostile 
soil,  and  who  had  met  with  but  a  rude  reception  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), followed  Charlc!^  X.  to  the  abode  assigned  him.  The  palace 
of  Holy  Rood  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation  :  nothing  bad 
been  done  to  render  it  habitable  ;  the  chairs  were  still  covered  wiSi  the 
accumulated  dust  of  years;  the  hangings  were  ragged,  and  every  thing 
about  the  place  recalled  the  gloomy  side  of  the  history  of  the  StuarH. 

Could  Charles  X.  have  dreamed  that  in  a  country  then  governed  bf 
tories,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacobites,  he  should  fail  to  receive  that 
generous  and  magnificent  hospitality  James  II.  had  formerly  enjoyed  it 
St.  Germain  ?  But  no  monarch  came  at  Holy  Rood  as  at  St.  Germain, 
to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  to  receive  the  expected  visiter.  Instead 
of  a  prince  it  was  a  doorkeeper  who  appeared  with  keys  in  his  hand, 
and  gruffly  s>howcd  the  way  into  the  desolate  apartments.  Instead  of 
the  casket  filled  with  gold,  muniticently  presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the 

tlie  atrncions  murder  of  my  tinfortiinntc  cousin.  His  mother  was  my  aunt;  he  himicir 
was,  afier  my  brother,  my  nearest  relation.  His  fate  is  a  warning  to  us  all;  it  ihows 
ut  that  the  Cursican  usurper  will  never  rest  till  he  has  swept  away  our  whole  fimii^ 
from  among  the  living.  This  makes  mc  feel  more  sensibly  than  before,  though  ihatii 
scarcely  possiiblc,  the  value  of  the  generous  protection  a'tTordcd  to  ut  by  your  mig- 
nanimous  nation.  I  lefl  my  country  so  young,  that  I  hardly  retain  the  habits  of  * 
Frenchman,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  am  attached  to  England  doc  only  by  grati' 
tudc;  but  also  by  taste  aud  iaclination." 
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Stuarts,  nolhmg  was  seen  on  ihe  table  but  heaps  of  scarcely 
ers,^ — writs  and  warrants  of  execution  already  awaiting  the 

I  thai  inhoBpttable  kingdom.  Not  a  soldier  had  been  added 
•d  at  the  tnam  entrance,  and  the  sentinel  did  not  present  arms 
old  man  who  had  been  a  king  passed  before  him. 

{Itsh  aristocracy  had  a  double  purpose  to  serve  in  outraging, 
{ outrages  to  be  heaped  on  the  white  hairs  of  a  guilty  but  un- 
rince:  it  wished  on  the  one  hand  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
Charles  X.  had  shown  lo  Russia;  and  on  the  other,  it  hoped 
alliance  of  that  new  France  of  which  it  was  afraid. 
^ncU  bourgeoisie  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pride  of  its 
nd  loo  little  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  British  diplomacy 
ugh  this  deep  and  artful  policy :  it  took  for  the  expression  of 
id  gdod  will  what  was  but  a  erafly  device  of  selfishness,  and  a 

II  form  di^gui^ing  an  undying  hatred, 

is  it  may,  the  same  motives  that  made  Engtatid  rejoice,  fdled 
>f  Bl  Petersburg  with  sorrow.  Russia  was  too  remote  from 
of  modern  ideas,  and  loo  sternly  broken  into  slavery,  to  give 
or  Nicolas  much  reason  lo  he  uneasy  as  to  the  coitiagion  of 
t^tample.  He  could  hardly  have  any  apprehensions  on  this 
spt  with  regard  to  Poland.  But  the  revolution  of  July  had 
Lfiguisher  upon  liie  project  of  an  alliance  which  promised  the 
L  position  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whereby  they 
e  become  sovereign  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
rbat  the  Emperor  Nicolas  could  not  ihink  of  without  bitter 
m*  The  unexpected  obsucle  lo  his  foreign  policy  touched 
D^rly  than  the  blow  struck  against  the  inviolability  of  royal 
s  nevertheless  disgnised  his  resentment,  adhering  in  this  to  the 
I  system  of  Russia,  which  for  half  a  century  had  never  ceased 
jestions  of  right  and  principle  the  sta]king>horses  for  itsdiplo- 
gues  or  its  schemes  of  aggrandizement* 
gard  to  Austria  and  Prussia^  all  distinction  between  the  policy 
es  and  that  of  interest  would  have  been  idle  in  their  case;  for 
ogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  once  admitted  in  Ger- 
e  would  be  an  end  to  that  despotism  of  the  diet,  the  shameful 
I  of  which  Prussia  and  Austria  shared  between  them.  The 
ienna  above  all  was  interested  in  shutting  out  that  fiery  appeal 
■faich  would  he  sure  to  find  echoes  in  Iialy^and  be  converted 
^all  lo  independence. 

ire  the  various  feelings  the  revoblion  of  July  was  ultimately 
but  this  nianifestatit^n  was  preceded  by  strange  unbounded 
m*  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known  in  history.  The 
powers^  seemed  thnndersiruck,  One  would  have  said  that 
h  the  nations  were  to  subsist  ordy  wiih  the  help  and  by  the 
I  of  France.  The  immedmte  destinies  of  Europe  were  aud- 
)me  a  formidable  mystery. 

ble  to  conceive  how  fruitful  and  glorious  might  have  been  the 
by  France  ai  that  lime,  we  muii  know  what  was  the  general 
jfeurope  ai  the  moment  of  the  revolution  of  July* 
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Turkey  was  a  prey  ready  to  the  grasp  of  the  Russians.  On  iscending 
the  throne,  Mahmoud  had  found  the  provinces  of  his  empire  given  op  to 
the  anarchical  rule  of  the  pachas,  and  the  authority  of  the  sultans  bum- 
bled beneath  the  yoke  of  the  ulemas  and  the  janixaries.  Fally  deter- 
mined to  break  down  this  triple  tyranny,  he  assailed  it  with  dating 
reforms,  hut  in  his  eagerness  to  quell  it  he  sacrificed  the  indqpendence 
and  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  Thus  it  was  that  to  leave  his  hands  frse 
for  the  destruction  of  his  domestic  enemies,  he  signed  in  18iiS  tbe 
shameful  treaty  of  Bukharest,  which  abandoned  the  months  of  the 
Danube  to  Russia.  Greece  having  risen  after  this,  he  sent  the  bravert 
of  the  janizaries  thither  in  feeble  detachments,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  their  extermination,  feeding  with  his  own  hands  the  flames 
of  a  revolt  he  could  have  extinguished,  and  causing  the  most  valiant  de> 
fenders  of  the  house  of  Othman  to  be  slaughtered  by  its  most  inveterats 
foes.  In  this  inexorable  policy  he  persisted  till  its  triumph  was  consuoH 
mated  on  the  15th  of  June,  1826,  which  deluged  Constantinople  with 
the  blood  of  the  janizaries.  But  it  is  by  victories  like  this  that  empira 
are  undone.  The  Christian  powers  had  interfered  in  favour  of  Greece 
by  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  July,  1827,  and  by  the  battle  of  Navarino; 
Mahmoud  looked  round  him  in  vain  for  an  army ;  he  found  himsdf 
reduced  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Russia,  which  brought  the  tempeM 
down  upon  his  head,  but  gave  him  no  means  of  conjuring  it :  his  new 
soldiery,  though  favoured  at  first  by  fortune,  was  yet  unable  to  olose  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan  against  the  Russians ;  and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
wrung  from  the  dismay  of  the  reformer,  avenged  the  janizaries  by  giving 
victorious  Russia  a  larger  portion  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey. 

Thus  Mahmoud  found  himself  in  1830  in  the  condition  of  a  sovereign 
who  had  increased  his  power  by  destroying  his  people ;  and  for  eveij 
reform  achieved  in  despite  of  enemies  within,  there  was  a  correspondent 
loss  of  territory  to  enemies  without.  The  barracks  of  the  janizaries  had 
been  burned,  but  Greece  was  independent;  the  divan  was  rescued  from 
the  mystic  domination  of  the  ulemas,  but  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
had  caused  the  pen  to  be  struck  through  the  name  of  Turkey  in  the 
treaties  of  1815,  as  be^ng  that  of  a  kingdom  doomed  to  partition.  The 
Turk?  wore  a  European  costume,  and  were  drilled  on  the  European 
system,  but  Constantinople,  already  vassal  to  that  civilization,  which  it 
seemed  only  to  have  adopted  to  undergo  its  sovereignty,  heard  the  Ru* 
sians  thunderinnr  at  its  gates.  Mahmoud  was  now  but  the  omnipotent 
head  of  an  empire  reduced  to  impotence.  With  prodigious  exertion  he 
had  accomplished  no  more  than  to  be  enabled  to  reign  dictator  over  the 
ruins  himself  had  made. 

Russia  then  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
and  ihat  a  great  one,  for  it  was  not  restricted  to  the  conquest  of  Turkej. 

To  convert  the  Black  Sea  into  an  interior  lake,  to  hold  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France  in  check  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  rule  the  Adriatic, 
to  make  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  islrinds,  dependencies  on  her  power,  in 
fine  to  shape  out  a  road  for  herself  to  the  English  possessions  in  India, 
such  was  the  gigantic  scheme  Russia  had  traced  out;  and  to  realize  it 
what  had  she  to  do?    To  occupy  the  Dardanelles. 
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K  Moreover  the  poaseselon  of  the  Bosphorus  was  indispensable  lo  her  ta  I 
fcmpleie  her  ^-stem  of  defence.  TrDiected  from  her  fnes  on  the  north  I 
hy  Uje  length  of  the  ways,  ihe  snows  and  the  deaert,  she  had  but  ond  1 
rolnerable  poini,  namely  on  the  south*  Now  to  reach  that  point  situated'  1 
in  the  centre  of  her  possessions,  was  it  not  necessary  to  pass  through  the  ] 
Oardaiielles?  Were  those  straits  her  own  she  would  then  be  unassail- j 
ibi  e .  E  V  ery  w  h  e  re  p  resen  t ,  a  n  d  c very vi-  h  ere  u  n  assa  i  I  abl  e^  her  m  i  gh  t  woul  d  \ 
be  fell  at  every  point  of  western  Eurripe,  whilst  she  herself  would  be>j 
bejond  the  reach  of  threat  or  blow.  The  occupation  of  the  Bosphoruivl 
WIS  for  her  the  empire  of  the  world.  •  I 

Accordingly  a  he  fiad  never  ceased  for  sijsty  years  to  bend  her  eyes  onJ 
llitt  poitjt  of  the  mnp.  Conducted  to  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  in*  I 
IT74  by  the  Ireoty  of  Kainardji;  put  in  possession  of  the  Kouban  and*] 
of  llie  Crimea  in  the  same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Constantinople;  mad©  | 
mbUess  in  1812,  by  the  peace  of  Bukharest,  of  the  banks  of  the  Prntbl 
tod  of  Bessarabia ,  she  had  just  put  the  climax  to  her  diplomatic  victories  j 
by  the  treaty  of  Admnople,  when  the  revolution  of  July  burst  upon  her-  J 

By  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  Russia  acquired  the  delta  formed  J 
by  ibe mouths  of  the  Danube, sevend  military  positions,  and  two  hundred  j 
leignts  of  coast ;  she  isolated  the  principalities  from  the  Porie  by  IhSil 
asbiMiihment  of  a  quarantine ;  she  secured  the  right  of  admini^trativa  I 
ifiterredtion  in  the  a^airs  of  Turkey  ;  she  imposed  an  onerous  tribute  0Tt«| 
her  ^lemies^  and  she  exacted  that  the  fortress  of  Sihstria  should  b#J 
delirered  to  her  m  pledge  of  payment.  M 

A I  list  there  was  no  mistaking  why  the  cabinet  of  St»  Petersburg  had  I 
encouraged  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  excited  the  rehgious  and  I 
phdosaphic  sentimental  ism  of  the  liberals  of  the  west,  and  provoked  J 
igatnst  the  Subhme  Porte  the  diplomatic  excommuuicafion  pronotjnced  ] 
with  siich  gulKfike  simplicity  by  France  and  England,  in  the  treaty  of  j 
the  6th  of  July.  The  trap  set  at  Navarino  answered  the  end  proposed*  I 
Rtis^ia  gathered  up  the  advantages  gained  by  that  victory ;  her  allies,  J 
bcgaikd  by  her,  shared  the  shame  between  them,  ^  4 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  did  not,  however,  produce  the  sensation  iM 
ought  in  Eortjpe,  'J 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  book  of  this  history  how  favourable  was  the  1 
policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  to  the  views  of  Russia  upon  Coti'*«l 
stsnttn'^plf*.  1 

vas  too  remote  fr^m  I  he  Bosphorua  not  to  consider  herself  J 
uii  ij  in  the  question ;  not  to  mention  that  she  had  then  morel 

urgent    matters  to  occupy  her  attention,  for  the    Rhenine    provinces ^ 

isied  the  lubstitnlion  of  the  Prussian  for  the  French  code  with  a  vigour  J 

ic!i  the  vicinity  of  France  rendered  very  alarming  to  the  cabinet  of -I 

rhn*  The  moral  situation  of  that  cabinet  may  be  surmised  from  ihi^  I 
cicltmation  uttered  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  hearing  of  the  events  of  J 
Ptrii.  '*  If  the  French  go  no  further  than  the  Rhiue,  I  will  not  siirft»l 
fool,"  I 

As  for  Austria,  she  ought  to  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  snccessivel 
cobrgemenis  of  the  Russian  territory,  which  threatened  her  both  on  tht'i 
buiki  of  the  DA^ube  and  on  the  Adriatic ;  but  swayed  by  M*  WettemicJj, 
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a  statesman  without  originality  or  wide  range  of  intdlect^  the  only  thing 
she  thought  of  was  the  danger  to  which  her  supremacy  was  exposed  from 
the  ambition  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  and  from  the  revolutionary  q;>irit  in 
Italy. 

England  herself,  usually  so  shrewd  and  able,  so  attentive  to  thegeoerd 
movements  taking  place  in  Europe,  England  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Lord  Chatham*s  words, "  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  the  man  who  can 
fail  to  see  that  the  interests  of  England  are  concerned  in  the  presenratioo 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.*'  And  in  fact  a  considerable  diminntioo  of 
English  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  importance  of  her  posse*- 
sions  in  the  Levant  destroyed  ;  her  projects  of  communicating  with  India 
through  Turkey  for  ever  frustrated :  the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  an  out- 
let for  the  annual  exportation  of  thirty  millions'  worth  of  English  pro- 
ductions,— such  were  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  resulta  to  Great 
Britain  of  Russian  sway  in  Constantinople. 

Considerations  so  important  had  doubtless  not  escaped  the  peiietntiao 
of  the  diplomatists  of  St.  James's :  but  the  internal  perplexities  of  £n|- 
land  account  for  her  apathy.  George  IV.  had  just  died  in  the  heat  of 
the  struggle  between  two  parties  differing  from  each  other  on  secondary 
points,  but  both  equally  hostile  to  the  people  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
world.  George  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who,  with  a  hypocrisy  common  to  all  heirs  presumptive,  had  ranged  him- 
self on  the  whig  side  when  prince,  but  showed  himself  a  tory  when  be 
became  king. 

England  meanwhile  had  exhausted  the  prosperity  won  by  her  crimes. 
Authentic  testimonies  showed  that  penury  and  distress  had  reached  their 
acme  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  paid 
their  rent  out  of  their  capital ;  and  many  driven  by  poverty  from  theb 
holdings  wandered  about  as  common  beggars;  peasants  had  been  seen 
in  many  districts  yoked  to  carts  like  beasts  of  burden.  The  towns  pre- 
sented still  more  piteous  spectacles  of  distress.  A  wan,  ill-thriven,  sickly, 
and  prematurely  blighted  population  rotted  in  unwholesome  factories, 
where  all  ages  and  sexes  were  mingled  in  frightful  confusion.  Labour 
was  excessive,  wages  insufficient.  "  Do  you  not  shudder,  my  lords,"  said 
Lord  Stanhope  in  the  house  of  peers,  **  to  think  of  the  number  of  work- 
men who  are  unable  to  earn  more  than  from  three  to  four  pence  a  dayT 
From  Birmingham,  where,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  same 
nobleman,  wages  had  fallen  two-thirds;  from  Birmingham  had  issued  in 
the  beginning  of  1830  cries  of  despair  which  George  IV.  might  hear 
echoing  round  his  deathbed.  The  same  symptoms  of  decay  pervaded 
the  opulent  and  cruel  class  placed  over  the  starving  populace.  .The 
poor-rates,  swollen  in  some  parishes  to  forty  shillings  an  acre,  threatened 
with  an  ever-increasing  burden  the  propriethrs  round  whom  it  muhiplied 
jjoverty.  The  exports  had  sensibly  diminished,  an  alarming  symptom 
for  a  nation  that  so  long  perturbed  and  governed  the  world  with  the  gold 
of  which  it  stripped  it!  The  budget,  presented  in  1830  by  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  showed  this  remarkable  combination, 
the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  pressure  of  taxation  and  a  deficit. 

Every  thing  then  was  declining  in  England,  agriculiure,  indastrf, 
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e,  and  finance.  And  during  this  time,  Ireland,  whose  evils 
ipable  of  aiig-mentalion,  and  whose  passions  liitd  nol  been  ulin^ed 
cent  emflncipalioti  of  ilie  Cntholks;  Ireland  was  in  a  fermeiii^ 
n  her  vengeance  against  her  oppressors  by  sending  them  O'Con* 

remedy  wbs  to  be  found  for  ibis  feaiful  amount  of  evils  ?  A 
on  of  inquiry  was  proposed.  But  tliat  would  have  rendered  it 
'  to  svow  in  the  face  of  Europe  that  ihe  policy  of  Englnnd  had 
m  any  thing  else  hut  a  crinilnal  blunder,  and  ihal  afier  having 
ifn  many  a  king^dom,  fojnenled  a  thousand  revolts^  violated 
'aTaged  province*^  fired  tow*ns,  insolently  enslaved  (he  seas,  and 
y  find  purchasers  for  English  goods,  that  after  all  this  that  policy 
>nly  in  impotence.  It  is  certain  that  in  making  it  her  fiysiem 
ute  her  own  activity  fur  ihai  of  all  the  nations  rendered  tribu- 
!r  trade,  England  had  not  perceived  thai  she  would  end  by  im- 
ng  them,  and  that  her  own  ruin  would  be  consummated  on  the 
i  she  should  have  wttde  them  all  incapable  of  cashing  their 
jes.  Neither  had  she  reflected  that  to  render  palpable  the  mad- 
er  system^  no  mure  was  necessary  than  thai  a  few  great  naiiona 
i  tempted  1o  imitate  ii.  This  is  what  an  inquiry  would  have 
fealed.  Now  the  tory  ministers  of  the  day  did  not  choose  la 
jc  so  flagrant  a  condemnation  against  the  genius  of  old  England  ; 
adversaries  taking  advantage  of  this  dilemma  to  accuse  ihem 
icity,  prepared  lo  force  them  from  office,  by  demanding  gimul* 
'  electoral  reform  and  a  commission  of  inquiry. 
distracted  within,  Great  Britain  saw  her  influence  paralyzed 
and  her  destinie&  compromised.  Menaced  alike  by  the  victo- 
rch  of  Russia  towards  India,  and  by  the  acquisitions  of  France 
ihores  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  had  scarcely  any  thing  left 
h  to  make  head  against  these  two  riangers,  except  the  well- 
ifices  of  her  diplomacy ;  for  the  people,  crushed  dowii  by  laxa- 
isted  on  economy.  Mr,  Hume  had  excited  strong  sym|>athy 
be  poorer  classes,  by  proposing  to  ihe  house  of  commons  a 
I  of  the  army  and  navy  catimales;  and  lastly,  Ireland  empluyed 
frahle  number  of  troops,  which  were  more  necessary  ttjan  ever 
1  in  that  unfortunate  country  a  tyranny  without  parallel  and  with- 

thing  seemed,  therefore,  to  conspire  to  make  Russia  the  greaiost 
the  world.  Unfortunately  for  her,  her  real  might  was  far  from 
iding  lo  the  skill  of  her  diplomatists  and  lo  the  greatness  of  her 
Her  hst  war  with  the  Turks  had  exhausted  lii?r  resources ; 
le  in  appenrancej  she  had  need^  more  than  any  other  nation,  of 
enable  her  to  follow  up  her  intrigues;  and  her  empire,  though 
WHS  easily  to  be  shaken,  because  it  wanted  symmetry  and  firm 

Mc  complications,  arising  out  of  the  respective  conditions  of  the 
-.was  added  the  restlessness  of  ihe  secondary  powers, 
Lte  reduced  to  lead  a  precarious  and  harassed  e};.i$tenee 
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By  his  marriage  with  Marie  Christine  de  Bouibon*  Ferdioind  TIL 
bad  deeply  incensed  the  party  of  the  monks,  whose  hthoUooM  were  b^ 
stowed  on  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  as  a  prince  more  wicked,  more  f^oomy, 
more  grossly  devout,  and  more  bigotted  than  the  monarch  hiimdfl 
Christina,  already  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostolics,  for  hafing  iotio* 
duced  new  fashions  at  court  and  tlie  love  of  pleasures  and  Atea»  becuw 
hateful  to  them  when  they  learned  that  she  was  pregnant;  for  if  Ae 
bore  a  son,  Don  Carlos  lost  his  hopes  of  a  crown.  But  the  pertJiiM  of 
the  infante  had  soon  a  more  serious  provocation  to  anger ;  CfariniDa 
might  be  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  in  that  case,  by  Tirtne  of  the 
salique  law  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Bourbon  Philip  V.,  Don  Ouki 
would  be  entitled  to  succeed  his  brother  Ferdinand  VII.  To  prerart 
that  misfortune  to  her  progeny,  the  queen  prevailed  on  her  hnabaiid  to 
abolish  the  salique  law ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  a  pragmatic  sanetioD, 
attributed  by  the  royal  decree  to  Charles  IV.,  informed  Spain  that  it 
might  thenceforth,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Gothic  law,  be  goTcmed  by 
females.  The  fury  of  the  apostolics  redoubled ;  their  adversaries  wsR 
flushed  with  all  the  intolerance  of  victory.  The  question,  after  all,  wai 
one  that  admitted  of  controversy.  Ferdinand  VII.,  according  to  the  pi^ 
tisans  of  Don  Carlos,  had  no  right  to  abolish  by  a  mere  royal  ordonnanoe 
that  salique  law  which  Philip  V.  had  introduced  into  Spain  with  the  cob> 
sent  of  the  cortes  of  1713.  The  partisans  of  tlie  queen,  on  their  part| 
replied,  that  the  pragmatic  sanction  was  not  a  mere  royal  ordonnaoee, 
that  it  was  an  exposition  of  tlie  pragmatic  of  Charles  IV.  put  forth  at  the 
request  of  the  cortes  of  1789.  War,  it  is  evident,  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
such  a  dispute ;  and  France,  which  was  more  interested  in  the  quind 
than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  was  called  on  to  choose  her  course  ia 
the  matter.  Now,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  monarchical  point  of  view, 
the  Polignac  administration  would  naturally  support  the  pretensions  of 
Don  Carlos;  because  if  the  salique  law  were  once  abolished  in  Spain,! 
marriage  would  be  enough  to  revive  the  old  influence  of  Austria  m  thii 
kingdom.  The  policy  of  Charles  X.'s  last  ministers  consequently  seconded 
the  views  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  partisans. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inveterate  rancour  borne  to  Christina  by  theapo^ 
tolics  was  of  a  nature  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  democratic  party.  Tbe 
latter,  it  is  true,  kept  out  of  sight ;  it  was  silent ;  and  all  those  who  might 
have  acted  as  its  leaders  had  been  despatched  by  the  executioner,  or  were 
in  exile.  But  the  memory  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  and  of  the  cortes  of 
1820,  was  not  the  less  alive  iti  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  eveo 
tlie  sole  real  motive  power  in  Spain,  wliere  despotism  had  consumed  iti 
resources  by  its  excesses.  The  maintenance  of  the  established  order  of 
things  in  reality  interested  hardly  any  other  than  the  clergy.  Nobles  eoi- 
barrassed  by  their  privileges ;  a  people  wretched  and  discontented!  do 
middle  classes;  no  aim  for  ambition  besides  that  which  offices  of  stite 
held  out;  few  manufactures,  no  commerce,  and  consequently  none  of 
the  vices  which  the  passion  for  gain  engenders ;  none  of  the  obstacles  it 
opposes  to  revolutions,  even  the  most  legitimate.  How  many  chances  ia 
favour  of  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  had  France  thought  proper 
to  back  it ! 
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il  tkB  well  as  Spain  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  succession^  Don 
a  h&d  become  emperor  of  Brass  il  on  the  day  when  the  Brazihane 
Q  c4f  ihe  Portuguese  yoke,  found  himself  called  on  upon  the 
m  falber,  John  VL^  to  choose  between  the  two  erowne.  He 
^r  Brazil^  and  abdlcaterl  thai  of  Portugal  in  fsvour  of  hisdangh- 
Maria.  But  Jiis  brother,  Don  Miguel,  whom  he  nominated  re*- 
ortugal,  did  not  scruple  to  usurp  Ihe  throne.     Dona  Charlotte 

the  wife  of  the  imbecile  and  unfortunate  John  VL,  had  long 
the  infante  in  the  practice  of  crime  and  the  art  of  treachery. 
IS  were  nol  thrown  away  on  Don  Miguel ;  and  in  1S30  Lisbon 
tnder  the  hand  of  thai  savage  and  capricious  maniac,  that  tyrant 
nsaliably  for  blood,  who  yet  was  upheld  by  the  nobles  whose 
he  defended,  by  the  clergy  whosa  domination  he  maintained, 
li  swarfn  of  beggars  whom  the  inonk^  of  Portu^  had  up  to 
fecl^  corrupled,  and  held  in  lessh, 

lOgniiion  of  Don  Miguel  was,  however,  held  in  suspense  by  all 
of  Europe*  France  leaned  towards  Don  Pedro ^  without,  for 
erstepping  ihe  expectative  line  of  policy*  Neither  did  England 
rselfi  though  her  interest  in  the  question  was  immediate  and 
m  amount  of  the  commercial  yoke  witJi  which  she  had  loaded 

In  irutij  it  was  a  perdous  and  difficult  thing  Jbr  England  to 
decision.  If  Don  Miguel  remained  on  the  throne  it  was  to  be 
,  hia  political  principles  would  imjiel  him  to  court  the  alliance 
>Iuie  kings,  and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  would  accept  the  pa- 
that  of  Madrid,  as  the  aid  furnished  ihe  Miguelite  party  by  the 
seemed  already  to  signify.  On  the  other  hand,  would  nol  Don 
ts  he  was  of  restless  thoughts  of  glory,  would  he  not  be  tempted 
late  hia  country  from  the  commercial  vnssalage  in  which  it  had 
iig  kepi  by  the  ihopkeepers  of  London  t  Lord  Ponsonby  had 
to  Rio  Janeiro  to  sound  the  emperor  relatively  to  the  mainte- 
llie  Irealy  wliich  ratiiied  ihal  shameful  vassalage;  and  dje 
reply  had  not  been  satisfactory.  This  was  enough  lo  make 
hfow  him  overboard,  even  though  she  had  forgotten  Ihe  zeal 
t,  in  the  revolution  of  1820,  Don  Pedro's  friends,  the  constitu- 
bad  overthrown  Lord  Beresfoid's  tyranny  in  Lisbon, 
was  the  state  of  perplexity  in  which  ihe  independent  nations, 
hich  were  reputed  independent,  were  plunged,  il  may  easily 
id  wliat  storms  were  gathering  in  the  nations  thai  had  been 
I  of  the  treaties  of  IS  15. 

pitated  under  the  sway  of  Austria,  of  which  her  princes  were 
than  the  prelects  j  a  sway  the  more  abhorred,  for  ihal  it  was 
»y  meant  of  diplomacy.  Deprived  of  the  right  of  freely  Ira^ 
K  native  land,  and  of  that  of  publishing  their  opinions — 
Beir  personal  liberty — tracked  by  spies^  even  to  their  houses 
H^xposed  to  Ihe  grief  of  beholding,  upon  the  least  movement, 
Huniforms  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  glistening  from  Rome  to 
K  Turin  to  Naples — the  Italians  were  watching  with  swelling 
f  for  the  moment  to  shake  olf  their  oliains.  Those  chains  were, 
mA  heavier  for  the  enlightened  men  of  the  nation  than  for 
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the  rest  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  physical  condition  was  not  in  reality 
tery  unfortunate.  But  in  Italy  there  are  no  distinctions  of  class,  properiy 
speaking,,  except  in  Piednoont,  where  society  is  constituted  npon  ■  Rga- 
]arly  graduated  scale.  The  Italian  middle  order  felt  consequently  tint 
it  could  easily  carry  along  with  it  in  its  train  that  people  from  which  K 
was  separated  by  no  barrier,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  A7e.  It  is 
certain  that  the  love  of  Italian  independence  existed  everywhere,  efCi 
among  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  opinion,  yet  it 
least  in  that  of  instinct  and  sentiment.  There  were  eren  connlriesof 
Italy,  la  Romngna  for  instance,  where  that  sentiment  prevailed  among  the 
people  in  a  very  intense  degree.  At  Genoa  every  one  still  remembered 
the  day  when  the  Austrians,  having  endeavoured  to  force  the  inhabitaflU 
to  help  in  carrying  away  a  mortar,  a  child  cried  out,  la  rompo  (I  wffl 
break  it) ;  a  cry  that  roused  the  people,  and  caused  the  expulsion  of  i 
multitude  of  strangers  from  the  city,  aAer  three  days  of  heroic  conAieL 
The  independence  of  Italy  was,  therefore,  a  thought  that  brooded  in 
every  heart.  And  again,  those  who  were  naturally  called  to  place  then- 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  looked  for  the  achievement  of  ind^ 
pendence  only  to  the  triumph  of  unity.  In  fact,  though  Italy  was  yet 
parted  into  fragments,  and  the  memory  of  the  federative  struggles  of  tbe 
middle  ages  was  perhaps  not  yet  quite  extinct  there,  Palermo  and 
Naples  were  the  only  two  cities  between  which  there  subsisted  i 
deep  spirit  of  enmity  :  Genoa  herself,  though  remembering  how  floariab- 
ing  she  had  once  been,  and  though  bending  but  with  indignation  nnder 
the  yoke  of  Turin,  even  Genoa  did  not  carry  her  jealousy  so  far  as  not  to 
throw  open  her  gates  with  alacrity  to  the  Piedmontese  emigrants  after 
the  insurrection  of  18*21,  give  them  welcome,  furnish  them  with  money, 
and  save  them.  These  were  to  the  Italian  patriots  sufficient  motives  for 
hope.  Only  let  France  lend  them  her  aid,  let  her  hinder  the  Austrian! 
from  crossing  the  Alps,  and  Italy  was  free.  Rome  would  then  readily 
open  her  gates  to  the  insurrection  advancing  from  Bologna ;  the  pope, 
stripped  of  his  temporal  power,  would  preserve  his  spiritual  authority 
intact;  Italy,  in  fine,  would  be  politically  constituted  after  inscribing oa 
her  banners  the  magic  word  Unify,  Such  were  the  projects  of  the 
Italian  patriots.  As  to  the  leader  they  would  adopt,  they  could  not  hare 
much  difficulty  as  to  their  choice,  seeing  that  in  their  eyes  the  question 
of  nationality  was  the  most  important,  and  the  one  to  be  first  of  all  dfr 
termined.  This  it  is  that  explains  the  relations  which  had  been  estab- 
lished between  Mcnotti  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  an  artful,  cmd 
prince,  inclined  to  despotism,  but  of  vigorous  will,  and  capable  of 
plunging  into  n  conspiracy,  if  it  were  to  result  in  making  him  king  of 
Italy. 

Belgium  ^\'as  scarcely  less  agitated  than  Italy,  though  its  situation  wu 
different.  In  a  physical  point  of  view  it  had  never  been  more  |m»pe' 
rous  than  since  its  union  with  Holland.  The  Dutch  colonies  afllivded 
important  and  necessary  outlets  for  its  productions.  The  monarch  who 
ruled  it  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  sound  hend,  and  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe.  Deeply  versed  in  economic  science, 
with  a  taste,  because  with  a  genius  for  speculation,  William  had  given 
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ih^  UoUando-Belgic  trade  a  very  vivid,  if  tioi  a  very  moral  impefui, , 
Some  of  the  rieheit  merchant  of  his  kingdom  were  \m  partners,  other' 
hk  debtors ;  and  he  n  was  who  had  founded,  in  some  sorl  tit  his  owi 
?t»k,  the  GcxEBAi.  Societv  of  Brussels.  But  William  was  a  lhorou|^)|  j 
Dutcbman  at  heart  He  remembered  but  too  wel!  ilmt  Belginm  \mi  heert  j 
untied  In  f815  to  Hoiknd^  on!y  as  an  accrsahn  of  (frntnrtf.  Henceii 
riffcti^iie  prt'ferences,  and  a  revohing  partiality  m  the  disirrbtition  o^l 
public  employments,  an  exceedingly  fo rmi da bte  grievance^  since  it  armed! 
against  Holland  the  most  stirring  and  Ihe  niosl  enhghiened  portion  ofT 
the  Belgian  population.  Add  to  this  that  the  two  people  did  not  spealci 
the  same  (anguage,  did  not  profess  the  same  religion,  had  noi  ihe  samtfj 
hsbits  and  manners;  ihal  foor  millions  of  Belgians  senl  no  greater 
number  of  representatives  to  the  Slates-general,  than  two  millions  ofH 
^  tch ;  that  William  had  insisted  on  introducing  the  use  of  one  connj 
ifj  language  into  ihe  public  documents  and  the  proceedings  of  ihe  b!V4 
courts:  and  ihal^  in  fine,  he  had  by  the  esiabJishment  of  the  philosophic  ( 
college  of  Loufain,  aroused  against  him  the  jealous  and  unforgiving  I 
power  of  the  Belgian  c!erg>'.  The  alliance  between  the  liberals  and  ths  j 
clctgy,  was  a  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  ;  that  alliance  was  as* 
Rifict  &&  possiible  in  1830,  and  it  was  daily  becoming  more  menacing  to 
the  court  of  the  Hague.  Such,  however,  was  the  physical  prosperity  of 
rhe  Belgians,  thai  their  irritation  did  noi  prompt  Ihem  to  wish  for  the 
nobnt  overthrow  of  the  dynasty :  an  administrative  separation  would 
hire  saibfied  ihem.  Many  would  have  even  been  coniented  with  ih6  j 
dtsmtssal  of  Van  Maanen,  the  minister  of  justice,  ihe  too  faithful  inslril*J 
mem  of  his  master^s  unjust  desires.  Bui  il  would  have  been  far  othem 
M^bc  tf,  in  breaking  off  its  connexion  wilh  Holland,  Belgium  could  havrfl 
[^aeed  tt«e1f  in  a  situation  that  would  have  afforded  il  the  advantage  ill 
derived  from  its  union  with  I  he  latter  country.  France  had  but  to  stretcli  j 
mi  hrr  arms  to  Belgium,  to  conclude  with  it  the  compact  of  a  faithfulJ 
md  honourable  fraternity.  i 

The  situation  of  Poland,  like  ihal  of  Belgium,  contained  within  it| 
aumerous  germs  of  revolution.  The  froward  warlike  nobility  of  Poland;  [ 
bid  lubmitied  with  fierce  resentment  to  the  irealies  of  1815,  and  hadj 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  cast  off  their  yoke*  Major  Lukasinski|l 
(he  tn!<tig?itor  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  discovered,  had  died  \n  a  dun-j 
gean  ;  but  ihe  memory  of  that  glorious  conspirator  lived  in  the  heart  off 
«tery  true  Pole,  and  his  name  was  an  object  of  heroic  veneration  among  J 
the  young.     A  con*ipirEicy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Warsaw^] 

' -:  the  coronation  of  Nicolas;  il   fjiilcd  only  through  the  timidity  oPT 

ruembcrs  of  the  diet.  In  vain  had  Fnnce  Lnbecki,  the  emperor^*! 
lt,  given  a  prodigious  impulse  la  Polish  trade;  in  vain  had  lh€ 
duke  Consiantine  succeeded  in  organizing  a  superb  and  disci*! 
jiimtd  army,  Poland  was  bent  on  being  independent,  and  impatienllj^l 
mdurrd  the  fierce  tyranny  of  the  grand  duke,  a  prince  of  strange  cha 
ticirr,  who  rr^e*mblcd  as  much  by  his  good  <]ualitiefi  as  by  his  defecta^-j 
mr  nf  tho-fr  chiH*<  nf  barbarians  who  overthrew  the  Roman  empire^} 
fi  ro volution  which  seemed  in  preparation,  had ^ 

n  I  •  obstacles.     Brutalized  by  the  hereditary  ser^j 
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dom,  which,  though  it  had  ceased  since  Napoleon's  time  to  exist  de^nrt^ 
still  existed  de  facto,  the  Polish  peasants  knew  little  of  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence, for  their  hearts  had  never  beaten  for  liberty.  And  u  for  the 
nobles,  those  alone  of  them  ardently  longed  for  an  unknown  fittore^ 
whose  privileges  were  reduced  to  a  mere  name,  and  who  Tegetated  ia 
penury ;  for  among  the  nobles  who  possessed  along  with  the  aathority 
of  high  title  that  of  fortune  likewise,  hatred  of  the  stranger'a  yoke  wii 
combated  by  the  fear  of  anarchy.  Moreover,  by  the  side  of  that  nobleM^ 
whose  patriotism  was  timid,  though  sincere,  there  was  the  watchful  PoliA 
aristocracy ;  that  is  to  say,  that  class  of  felon  nobles  who  had  accepted  fnm 
Russia  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and  princes,^ — titlea  fonmUf 
discountenanced  by  the  original  constitution,  and  the  usages  of  the 
country.  In  spite  of  all  this  a  revolution  in  Poland  was  a  thing  etflf  to 
foresee,  and  events  like  those  of  July  could  not  but  render  it  ineritaUe. 

Thus  then — to  recapitulate— Russia  engaged  in  projects  loo  vast  ftr 
its  resources ;  Prussia  at  variance  with  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  4o»na 
threatened  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Germany,  and  by  the  sfnrit  of  ind^ 
peodence  in  Italy;  England  irresolute,  uneasy,  and  impotent;  Portugal 
and  Spain  each  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  succession  ;  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Poland,  execrating  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  ready  to  rise  at  the  fim 
signal :  such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  it  was  startled  and  daszlsd 
by  the  revolution  of  July. 

Data  like  these  afforded  Frenchmen  just  grounds  for  a  boundless  an* 
bition,  and  any  power  worthy  of  governing  them  had  evidently  tbemeam 
in  its  hands  of  governing  the  world  through  them.  Events  called  oo 
them  to  assume  the  patronage  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  France  with 
the  ro-establishmcnt  of  the  empire  of  the  Sultan,  the  means  of  saving 
Poland.  The  uniforms  of  the  French  soldiers  glittering  on  the  summits 
of  the  Alps  were  enough  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  To  the  Bel- 
gians France  could  offer,  as  the  price  of  a  fraternal  union,  the  substitn- 
tion  of  the  tricolour  flag  for  the  odious  flag  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and 
her  markets  not  less  opulent  than  those  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  By 
declaring  strongly  for  Don  Pedro,  France  would  have  forced  the  Eng- 
lish to  contract  an  execrable  alliance  with  Don  Miguel,  and  would  havs 
sapped  their  dishonoured  domination  in  Lisbon.  It  was  easy  for  France 
to  obtain  a  moral  hold  over  Spain,  for  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  set  on 
against  two  monarchical  factions,  eager  for  mutual  extinction,  the  Span- 
ish refugees  invoking  the  magic  remembrance  of  the  cortes  of  18^. 

It  was  assuredly  a  marvellous  combination  of  circumstances  which 
made  the  salvation  of  all  the  oppressed  nations  depend  to  such  a  degree 
on  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  The  moral  grandeur  and  the  mate- 
rial importance  of  the  result,  were  here  blended  together;  and  all  wish 
to  reassure  the  kings  of  Europe,  all  idea  of  fearing  them,  showed  not 
only  egotism,  but  puerility,  pettiness  of  views,  and  feebleness  of  mind. 

And  then  nothing  was  ready  in  the  interior  for  large  reforms  and  lofty 
enterprises:  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  some  outlet  abroad  for 
that  exuberance  of  life  which  the  revolution  had  just  created  in  French 
society.  To  bar  against  so  many  unoccupied  passions  the  useful  and 
glorious  career  opened  to  them  by  destiny,  was  to  force  them  to  expend 
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tbeif  energies  in  plots  and  agitations.  None  but  men  of  hopeless  mcdi- 
ocrttjr  cotild  fail  lo  see  that  to  shun  foreign  war  at  any  price,  was  to  pre* 
ptre  the  eteraenta  for  civil  war.  The  sceptre  was  offered  to  France, 
and  to  refuse  might  cost  much  more  than  to  seize  it 

But  three  things  stcK>d  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  vigo-  I 
noni  poficy» — the  form  of  a  new  government,  the  personal  character  of  1 
tli€  king,  and  the  instincts  and  interests  of  the  dominant  claas. 

That  a  government  may  act  powerfully  without^  its  action  must  b« 
anflhtckled  within.     It  is  granted  only  to  firmly  seated  aristocracies, like 
that  of  England,  or  to  absolute  kings,  like  Louis  XIV.,  or  to  figoroualf  ' 
constituted  democracies^  like  that  of  the  Convention,  to  conceive  great  ' 
emerprt»ea  and  follow  them  out  to  the  end.    The  representative  monar*  | 
chy,  such  as  it  had  come  forth  from  the  revocation,  left  two  rival  powers 
at  the  inrnmii  of  f^ociety,  whose  mutual  hostility  left  them  without  forco  j 
except  foJT  their  mutual  destruction.     Hence  arose  a  tendency  to  oscil* 
jncompatible  with  the  spirit  of  consistency  and  systematic  inflexi-  j 
itf»  esietitial  to  the  accomplishment  of  vast  designs.     By  limiting  ih«^ 
rwyal  power,  by  subjecting  all  the  details  of  its  estistence  to  rigorougil 
CQuurol,  by  giving  it  a  turbulent  assembly  to  submit  to,  to  combat,  or  toJ 
ctjrruptj  the  conslttutionai  form  placed  the  head  of  the  state  in  a  difficult 
poeition;  it  forced  him  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  desire  of  preserr-il 
ing^  his  crown.     A  prince  who  holds  the  sceptre  in  reserve  for  his  soiii  j 
eaonot  have  a  due  degree  of  self-denial  and  daring:  even  though  he  bs^ 
not  selfish  as  a  man,  he  will  be  so  as  a  father:  such  is  the  vice  of  hercdi* 
lity   governments.     But  how  much  more  serious  is  this  inconvenience,^ 
wli«ii  the  throne  is,  so  to  speak,  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  perpemal'i 


Sa,  tJieii,  Lonia  Philippe  was  by  character,  and  by  position,  but  ih«^ 

bourgeois  tn  his  kingdom.     Now  the  bourgeoisie  was  in  no  waj 

npted  by  the  lustre  of  heroic  adventures.    Composed  in  part  of  bank-  ^ 

ffit  fthopkeepers,  manufacturers,  stockholders,  and  proprietors,  men  of 

peact,  and  ready  to  conceive  alarm,  it  w  as  nervously  alive  to  the  fear  of 

unfbreteen  contingencies.     The  greatness  of  France  was  for  it  another 

ime  for  war*  and  in  war  it  beheld  only  the  internipiion  of  commercial 

hbiionB,  the  fall  of  this  or  that  branch  of  trade,  the  loss  of  markets,  faii-| 

»,  mnd  bankruptcies.     No  change  had  they  known,  those  men,  who 

1814,  and  again  in  1815,  had  shouted,  Down  u>iih  Ntrpakm!  whilst 

enemy  was  knocking  at  ihe  gales  of  the  capital. 

The  obstacles,  therefore,  to  (he  adoption  of  a  French,  and  a  thoroug-hly 

|^'  iry  policy,  did  not  exist  in  Eiirope;  they  existed  in  Prance. 

.eless,  even  without  stepping  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  to  whicll 

cfiii:§iiiutionaI   monarchy  conl^ned   the  revolution   of  July,   the   nevr^ 

gffiasty  might  have  carved  out  for  itself  an  mdependent  and  origins" 

in  Europe,  had  it  been  happily  inspired.     Louis  Philippe  might 

^i^id  to  ihe  Powers,  *'  In  the  name  of  the  French  bourgeoisjc,  of 

^hjch  1  im  the  representative,  I  adhere  to  the  territorial  arrange  men  it 

"wipulntrd   by  ihe  treaties  of  1815,  and  1  repudiate  every  idea  of  coii- 

<]ue-.t.     1  pledge  myself,  moreover,  to  set  up  a  permanent  barrier  again^ 

the  lorrenl  of  refolutton.     But  in  order  that  I  may  fulfil  this  twofold 
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mission,  it  is  essential  that  the  principles,  by  virtue  of  which  I  am  king, 
and  which  are  those  of  the  bourgeoisie,  shall  acquire  force  and  authoiiiy 
in  Europe.  I  cannot  bridle  democratic  and  conquering  France,  withoot 
the  help  of  constitutional  Europe.  My  cause  being  ideatical  with  that 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  I  cannot  long  count  on  its  sympathies  at  horoe^  unleas 
I  make  its  doctrines  and  its  interests  triumphant  abroad.  In  procliioh 
ing  that  all  governments  were  responsible  to,  and  for  each  other,  tkB 
Holy  Alliance  laid  down  a  just  principle,  of  which  it  only  remaini  to 
make  an  application,  conformable  to  the  course  of  events  and  ideui 
The  constitutional  system  exists  in  England ;  it  has  just  obtained  the 
upper-hand  in  France;  it  may  easily  be  introduced  into  Spain,  Portugi], 
Italy,  and  Belgium;  it  aspires  to  be  perfected  in  Germany.  Well  ttoi, 
in  the  name  of  bourgeois  France,  which  has  placed  the  crown  on  my 
head,  I  offer  my  support  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  I  offer  the  alliance  of  France,  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  u  the 
price  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  principle." 

This  language  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  adequate  expreaaon 
of  all  the  noble  passions,  or  of  all  the  legitimate  interests  of  France:  bat 
it  was  the  only  language  that  could  have  been  held  becomingly  and 
judiciously,  in  a  monarchical  and  bourgeois  point  of  view.  Had  war 
broken  out  in  this  case,  royalty  would  have  found  support  within  and 
without;  it  would  have  engaged  in  its  favour  the  popularity  acquired  bj 
a  show  of  energy;  and  far  from  exposing  itself  to  the  assaults  of  the 
democratic  spirit,  it  would  have  turned  its  own  weapons  against  it 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  understood  nothing  of  all  this.  The 
mediocrity  of  the  men  to  whom  were  committed  the  destinies  of  Fraooe 
was  the  most  humiliating  and  the  foremost  of  her  misfortunes. 

These  explanations  were  nccei-sary  towards  furnishing  a  due  to  the 
diplomatic  arrangements  we  shall  have  to  detail.  To  show  how  incapable 
and  disastrous  was  the  diplomacy  of  France,  it  was  necessary  to  point 
out  how  vast,  how  glorious  was  the  career  opened  out  before  her,  had 
fortune  placed  the  vacant  power  in  strong  hands. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  bourgeoisie  was  triumphant.  It  had  placed  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  who  owed  his  authority  to  its  gif\  alone.  The  ministers  were 
men  whose  power  and  reputation  it  had  created.  The  modified  charter 
was  but  a  constitution  fitted  to  its  use.  The  legislative  power  belonged 
to  it  by  right  of  occupation,  and  a  moment's  confidence  in  its  own 
strength  had  been  enough  to  enable  it  to  retain  that  power  in  the  absence 
of  all  constituent  authority. 

Wishing  to  complete  its  work,  it  had  but  little  lef\  to  attempt. 

By  rendering  the  oath  of  allegiance  obligatory,  it  forced  the  sincere 
legitimists  to  resign  and  leave  it  master  of  the  parliamentary  field. 

By  means  of  the  forced  resignations  of  the  different  ministers,  it  found 
its  way  into  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  seized  on  the  administration. 
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pearis  oflhc  national  guard,  organized  wiili  inarvdtous  rapidityi  kid 

*  ilsdf  to  reigu  suprtrme  iu  llie  1  borough  fa  res*  tS 

rill  el  ess,  (owurUs  Lhe  end  of  April,  a  slrauge  spectacle  was  &xbi«  J 

the  capital.     Several  (liousaud  aribans,  marshalled  acoordmg  tal 

des,  were  seen  walking  in  proce^ion  along  lhe  quaya  and  Ihel 

rds.    They  marched  slowly  and   in  good  order;  ihty  had  na  " 

their  demeanour  was  gnive,  and  not  a  cry  was  uttered  by  lhe 

d  multitude.     In  this  manner  ibey  proceeded  to  the  hotel  ofihe 

ol'poUce  to  demand  jtiglice  for  themselves,  and  compassjon  forlheii 

ind  children;  for  the  rev olu lion  they  bad  accomphshcd  had  beea 

p  ihem.     Already^  on  lhe  l^th  of  Auguit,  a  numerous  us^eniblage 

rneymen-bulchers  hivd  tuverstd  the  city,  silenily  by  lorcblight. 

long  an  extreme  agilauon  manifested  ileelf  amotig  the  people, 

i€s,  covered  with  dirty  ragij,  just  as  Paris  bad  lately  seen  them 

death,  asijembled  tutnuliuyusly  m  the  pubbc  places.  Concourses 

d  before  lhe  ollices  of  the  several  mirn&tersi,  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 

f  llie  Palais  Royal,  and  in  every  spot  that  was  lhe  abode  of 

"  pleasure.     The  sufleringg  of  tlie  poor  found  expression  by 

itry  invectives  and  in  touching  lamentations.     Some  bewailed 

Itipt  suspension  of  work,  others  the  diminution  of  wage^i  some 

fifilty  denounced  lhe  preference  given  in  certain  factories  to  loreign 

len;  all  execrated  thf:  murderous  intluence  of  machinery.     Have 

ight  for  ^o  Utile?  iltey  exclaimed.     Here  we  are^  virorse  olT  aller 

cm  than  before  il:  what  a  destiny  is  onrs^  and  what  do  ibey  mean 

(ing  of  our  victory  1  They  call  us  the  sovereign  people,  and  we  are 

bn  proprietors  of  our  own  hands  and  artni^.     We  have  saved  the 

y^  so  tbey  declare,  and  our  i  a  mi  lies  droop  around  us,  with  no 

Hive  but  beggary  or  despair. 

IS  were  fearful  di^conls  already  beginning  to  show  ibetnselves. 
ourgeoisiej  all  powerful  in  society  by  its  possession  of  the  soil,  of 
,  and  of  credit,  bad  now  only  lo  provide  for  the  establisbment  of 
ilical  supremucy.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  too  ignorant  as 
desire  any  share  of  civd  power,  writhed  under  the  yoke  of  a  social 
I  ihiU  entailed  on  it  nothing  but  oppression. 

I  cerlJiin  that  lhe  revolution  of  July  had  rendered  lhe  suflerings  of 
jrking  clasae^i  more  acute*  The  vanquished  party  cousisied  of  opu- 
len  J  jls  defeiit  was  a  heavy  blow  to  all  the  employments  dependent 
[ury*  The  future  loo,  was  uucerlain  ;  war  was  possible;  and  the  en- 
^m  alfected  by  siatcsnien  only  veiled  the  distrust  that  narrowed  the 
i  of  the  rich.  Hence  irreparable  disasters,  and  among  the  people 
fcrness  of  Reeling  exasperated  by  disappointed  hopes* 
e  firfit  measures  adopted  by  the  government  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
jihis  effervescence.  The  law  proposed  by  Marshal  Gerard  to  assure 
iO«itioa  of  military  officers  assuredly  imbodied  a  great  principle  j 
llie  I  ess,  this  eager  aolicitude  displayed  as  to  the  army  might  apjiear 
Uiig  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign*  As  for  M*  Guizot'a  bill, 
}ting  the  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  offices Jt  tended 
li^e  a  reform  that  was  futdo  under  the  circumstances, 
tat  political  situations  demand  great  enterprises;  but  the  bour- 
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geoisie  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  its  wishes,  its  poliej  was  now  to 
hinder  the  awakening  of  new  desires ;  it  would  naturally  seek  totanie 
down  every  thing,  b^use  that  was  the  surest  way  of  bridling  pablie 
impetuosity. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  undignified  policy  that  M.  Gaixol  said,  on 
demanding  of  the  chamber  a  credit  of  five  millions,  to  be  apjdied  to 
public  works;  **  The  commotion  of  a  great  shock"  cannot  sobnde  iai 
day,  and  rumour  is  still  strong  after  danger  is  past.  The  good  senie 
of  the  people  admits  this,  and  seeks  in  work  a  refuge  against  fireshigi- 
tations." 

Subsequently  M.  Guizot  imbodied  the  same  thought  with  cnid  preci- 
sion in  an  apothegm,  exclaiming,  "  Work  is  a  bridle" 

Be  this  as  it  may, trouble  went  on  increasing  in  the  capital,  and  begia 
even  to  spread  beyond  it.  The  workmen  of  Rouen  demanded  a 
augmentation  of  wages,  or  a  diminution  of  their  toil.  In  many  plaoa 
the  collection  of  duties  and  taxes  was  put  a  stop  to  by  vigorous  rewl- 
ance.  In  the  month  of  August  alone,  the  treasury  sustained  a  loss  of 
two  millions  out  of  thirteen  which  the  indirect  contributions  shoold  Ima 
brought  in.  Lastly,  the  tax  on  drink  was  so  strongly  resisted,  that  the 
chamber  were  obliged  to  sanction  provisionally  a  law  substituting  a 
composition  for  the  ordinary  mode  of  payment,  at  the  option  of  the 
vender. 

Now  whilst  the  people  were  suffering  and  palpitating,  the  bonrgeoiA 
continued  to  indulge  in  the  intoxication  of  its  own  success.  The  theatres 
resounded  with  patriotic  songs.  A  commission  had  been  named  for  the 
distribution  of  the  national  rewards:  was  this  enough  for  the  braving  of 
so  many  dangers  and  evils?  Deputations  from  all  points  of  France  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  monarch  those  homages  that  are  rendered,  without  va- 
riation, to  every  prince ;  and  Louis  Philippe  accepted  them  with  a  good- 
natured  simplicity  that  afforded  his  courtiers  welcome  opportunities  ftr 
the  parade  of  their  zeal.  The  poets  rapturously  celebrated  the  virtues 
of  the  king,  and  linked  them  with  the  heroism  of  the  people.  A  banquet 
of  400  covers  was  given  by  the  city  to  General  Lafayette.  The  families 
that  wanted  bread  saw  all  this ;  they  murmured  at  it  perhaps ;  bat  in  in 
imperfect  state  of  society,  the  murmurs  of  the  poor  die  away  without  aa 
echo  when  they  are  not  converted  by  a  sad  fatality  into  cries  of  battle. 

Nothing  was  lef\  undone  to  take  from  the  complaints  of  the  people 
that  character  of  reality  which  they  derived  from  events.  In  a  little  paper 
addressed  by  Charles  Dupin  to  the  working  classes,  he  besought  the 
artisans,  whom  he  called  his  friends,  to  be  on  their  guard  against  perfi- 
,dious  instigations.  The  liberal  papers  went  still  further,  and  denounced 
as  spies,  or  as  men  escaped  from  the  galleys,  all  those  workmen  wbo 
harangued  violently  against  machinery.  In  order  to  sow  discord  amoog 
the  people,  and  so  fetter  its  strength,  a  bitter  and  virulent  protest  against 
the  disorders  that  were  dreaded  was  printed  and  published,  and  its 
authorship  ascribed  to  workmen,  whose  names  however  were  not  made 
known. 

Destruction  of  machinery  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  bnital 
course  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  one  from  which  they 
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aciTi!  Imfe  been  ihe  Brst  to  sufTer.  And  yet  if  machines  ulilmately  pro^ 
ice  incontest^bJe  advantages,  the  accUlentsl  evils  thai  arise  from  their 
ddeii  inlroduclion  are  a  sufBcient  prcK>r  of  the  vices  of  ihe  social 
sCem.  E]L(?cration  of  machinery  was  iherefore  natural  among  poor 
xktiieJQt  ihe  victims  of  homicidal  compelition  :  to  brand  them  with  the 
Line  of  culprits  was  a  dishonest  mancsavre.  But  interests  that  are 
tieked  are  implacable,  and  nothing  cumes  amiss  to  them  by  which 
ef  can  defend  themselves. 

In  tJiii  ease,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  danger  was  serious:  accordingly 
d  legitimist  journals  did  not  hold  a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
ber  public  prints.  The  men  of  the  beaten  party  would  not  have  been 
fry  to  see  the  revolution  devour  itself;  the  Loss  of  their  property  bow- 
er wis  a  sacrifice  they  were  not  prepared  lo  pay  for  the  gratification 

their  resentment. 

The  leaders  of  the  people  had^  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  moment, 

icred  words  of  pregnant  meaning  -  they  bad  ppoken  of  the  sovereignty 

ihe  people:  it  was  not  long  before  they  felt  afraid  that  its  pride  had 
leo  loo  •irongiy  excited.  To  turn  it  away  from  all  aspiring  hopea  by 
ixteroasly  depreciating  its  services,  and  to  give  the  bourgeoisie  a  share 
t  di«  glory  of  the  fight  which  should  serve  to  account  for  the  part  it 
lok  Jo  the  triumph,  henceforth  became  the  most  earnest  endeavour  of 
le  Orletnists. 

**  The  working  people  of  Paris/'  said  the  Natimial  of  the  18th  August, 
lOTg  *'  is  oot  the  people;  it  is  only,  like  the  artists,  the  shopkeepers, 
pC*i  a  part  of  the  people/* 

Tlius  lo  divest  the  word  people  of  its  ordinary  signi6cation  would 
ire  been  but  a  frivolous  caprii-e,  if  the  new  definition  had  not  concealed 
nportmnt  ulterior  intentions.  The  fact  w  as,  there  was  a  wish  to  throw 
fKi  tbe  shade  all  that  was  brilliant  and  original  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Kirougbfares  by  the  multitude.  And  again,  that  community  of  interests 
hicb  was  assumed  in  words  without  being  carried  out  in  the  practice 
fvoeial  life,  was  designed  either  to  disarm  or  to  calumniate  the  popular 
ncontent. 

A  truce  was  made  to  these  bickerings  by  the  review  of  the  national 
nrd,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  August.  A  tent  was  pitched 
If  the  king  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  crowded  with  an  armed 
Sit  General  Lafayette  distributed  the  colours  to  the  aeveral  legions, 
ltd  received  their  oaths  of  fidelity  in  the  king's  name.  The  sun  ibone 
ilh  the  most  dazzling  lustre ;  the  equipment  of  the  legions  waa  mag- 
iSoenl.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  revolution  of  July,  and  which 
id  not  yet  subsided,  broke  out  during  that  whole  gala-day  in  impas- 
lontd  acclamations  and  songs  of  triumph.  The  delight  of  the  new 
Mftfch  must  have  been  great,  for  his  popularity  at  that  time  seemed 
^ense^and  almost  equal  to  that  of  Lafayette. 

■Sut  at  the  very  same  time  there  was  talk  of  a  tragical  and  mysterious 
Tent,  thai  was  for  ewer  to  bold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early  annals 
Uie  reign. 

■l  would  be  enough  to  make  bare  mention  of  that  event,  bad  it  been 
Bto  eicite  only  a  frivolous  curiosity  or  a  transient  emotion  among  the 
^fQU  h—lB ^J 
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people:  but  there  was  this  much  remarkable  in  it,  thit  beude  the 
disasters  of  grandeur  punished  in  the  successor  of  Loais  XIV.  it  di» 
played  in  the  last  of  the  Cond^s  the  woes  of  grandeur  Alien.  Then  it 
gave  rise  to  discussions  the  noise  of  which  drowned  the  jojoni  aod^ 
matibns  which  human  baseness  raises  round  new  thrones,  and  it 
awoke  strange  and  terrible  suspicions,  the  envenomed  trace  of  which  «c 
shall  discover  in  the  subsequent  contests.  It  is  for  this  reason  1  hat 
judged  that  a  detailed  account  of  such  a  matter  cannot  be  unwdoosw 
or  superfluous.* 

When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  Princa 
de  Gonde,  was  living  quietly  on  his  domains,  a  stranger  alike  to  the 
cares  of  politics  and  to  its  perils.  But  his  mind  was  seized  with  deep 
dismay  at  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  that  smote  him  in  the  personf  a 
his  kindred.  He  trembled  for  Charles  X.,  he  trembled  for  himself;  aad 
ere  long  his  fears  and  his  sorrows  were  aggravated  by  all  the  tortoRs 
of  uncertainty.  Overwhelmed  with  years  and  infirmities,  he  had  a  right 
to  await  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny  without  accelerating  it  by  t 
useless  devotedness?  Or  ought  he,  rekindling  his  energies. by  the 
recollection  of  his  youthful  fights  and  feuds,  to  go  and  join  his  onlo^ 
tunate  master,  and  offer  him,  if  not  the  aid,  at  least  the  consoling  offioei 
of  a  fearless  fidelity?  The  place  of  a  Gond6  is  by  his  king's  side  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  was  whispered  in  the  prince's  ear  by  his  most  zealosi 
retainers ;  and  M.  Ghoulot  exclaimed,  in  answer  to  less  spirited  admo- 
nitions, "  When  the  Prince  of  Conde  took  up  arms  in  1793,  did  he  wait 
for  the  advice  of  the  Due  d'Orleans?" 

But  the  feeble  old  man  was  then  wholly  under  the  control  of  a  womia 
whose  origin  was  obscure,  whose  family  name  was  uncertain,  who  bid 
formerly,  it  was  said,  figured  on  the  boards  of  Covent-garden  Theatre, 
who  having  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  with  a  foreigner  of  enormoui 
wealth,  had  lived  at  Turnham-green  on  the  wages  of  dishonour,  and  who^ 
lastly,  having  become  all  powerful  over  the  heart  of  the  Due  de  Bourbos, 
had  married  the  Baron  de  Feucheres,  a  frank,  honest  soldier,  whose 
abused  good  faith  served  for  some  time  to  conceal  the  scandal  of  tdol- 
terous  amours.  Now  by  a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  it  is 
not  unprofitable  to  relate,  the  interests  of  that  woman  became  doselj 
connected  with  those  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Endowed  with  talent,  grace,  and  beauty,  at  once  insinuating  and 
imperious,  fond  and  haughty  by  turns,  Madame  de  Feucheres  had,  hf 
her  influence  over  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  obtained  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  the  domains  of  St.  Leu  and  Boissy  in  1824,  and  variooi 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  a  million,  in  1825.  She  coveted  still  more. 
By  and  by  she  obtained  the  proceeds  of  the  forest  of  Enghien,  in  addition 
to  those  of  Boissy  and  St.  Leu,  of  which  she  had  by  anticipation  the 

*  The  narrfttife  th^  reader  is  about  to  pcruiie  is  founded  not  only  on  an  aUCBtivs 
eiamination  and  comparison  of  the  various  depositions  made  during  a  long  judicisi 
inquiry,  but  also  on  official  documents  and  authentic  papers  kindly  communieiU^ 
to  us. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  circumstances  of  little  apparent  imporuocc. 
bccauie  they  are,  in  reality,  of  serious  signiGcance,  and  may  verve  towarda  the  idaiioB 
ut'  ao  important  and  so  melancholy  a  problem. 
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d  enjoimefit;  and  even  ihis  was  not  enough  toBalime  her  crai'ings. 
A  aeerei  uneasiness  no  doubt  troubled  her  in  the  exercise  of  her 
louNtJed  powtjr  over  the  duke:  she  had  reason  to  fear  tiiat  the  death 
of  her  benefactor  would  leaire  her  exposed  to  the  atiacks  of  hh  heira 
whom  she  stripped  of  their  inheritance,  to  the  lawsuris  which  eaptatioQ 
provokes,  perhaps  to  the  indignation  of  public  opinion  This  was  an 
iwkward  diJeTnina,  and  one  which  has  given  the  enemies  of  Madarne  da 
Ffuch^res  reason  to  believe  ihat  in  causing  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  be 
idopied  by  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  her  only  object  had  been  to  secure 
herself  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  house. 

What  15  certain  is,  that  in  a  letter  written  in  1827,  in  reply  to  one  in 
which  the  baroness  offered  her  services,  the  Duchesse  d'OiMans  wrote 
ihufl  to  her:  "J  am  very  much  touched,  madame,  by  what  you  tell  me 
nf  your  anxiety  to  bring  about  Ihat  lesull  which  you  look  on  as  likely  to 
fulfil  the  wishes  of  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon  ;  and  believe  me  if  I  have  the 
li^ipttiess  to  find  my  son  become  his  adopted  child,  you  will  receive 
fioiD  OS  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstaucea  that  support  for  you  and 
rs  which  you  are  pleased  to  dematid,  and  of  which  a  mother's  gratifuda 
\  be  for  you  a  sure  guarantee," 

U  must  hnve  been  a  sore  trial  for  a  woman  like  the  Duchesse  d'Or- 
lean*  to  associate  her  maternal  hopes  witli  such  equivocal  advocacy.  She 
conttotcd  to  do  so  however ;  hut  t lie  dignity  of  her  character  reappeared 
m  this  other  passage  of  her  letter;  "  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to 
ibitain  from  any  proceeding  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  prompt- 
ixjf  a  choice  or  wishing  to  anticipate  it/' 

h  seems  that  this  reserve  was  regarded  by  (he  Due  d'Orl^ans  as  4 

L..P...J,.  ((1^,1,  ^vhich  he  was  at  liberty  to  free  himself.     Learning  from 

iic  de  FeuchereSj  on  the  2d  of  May,  1829,  that  she  had  written  a 

:■   "iM^r  and  impassioned  letter  to  her  lover,  urging  him  to  adopt  the 

h*ir  (I'Aym»le»  he  did  not  hesitate  to  address  himself  directly  to  the  Due 

4  Houfbori.     He  let  hirn   know  in  perfectly  measured  and  becoming 

Ji(>a,rftTf'  h*>w  much  he  was  touched  by  the  kind  officer  of  Madame 

*  lid  how  proud  it  would  make  him  lo  Imve  iije  glorious 

borne  by  one  of  his  sons. 

do  Bourbon  was  seized  with  deep  uneasiness  at  this  unex* 

TiiniTcrh  he  had  always  in  his  inierconrse  with  the  Orleans 

If  with  exquisite  poiiteneiss,  which  sometimes 

1(1  tokens  of  friendship  Jie  saw  as  little  as  possi* 

\ik  i*r  the  LHic  d  Orleans,  received  his  infrequent  visits  with  hesitation, 

^iuA  i.Tr(j|y  ^ver  wrote  to  him  except  to  enter  into  explanations  of  the 

les  of  ceremony,  frivolities  to  which  the  Due  d'Orleans,  all  hour* 

^  we  have  since  seen  him,  attached  inordinate  importance.     The 

Bourbon  had  consented  to  be  godfather  to  that  yonng  Due 

'      vhu  was  talked  of  to  him^  but  in  doing  so  he  had  no  intention 

turn  his  heir,     To  leave  the  tuheritatice  of  the  Condes  to  4 

*1  had  at  it»  head  the  enemy  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the 

ired  to  the  old  leader  of  the  armed  emigration  a  betrayal 

.  rthuost  an  itnpiety.     He  could  not  forget  that  a  d*Or!^ans, 

court  into  an  asaembly  of  regicides,  had  voted  for  the  death 
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of  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  another  d'OrI6ans  had  fought  under  the  1 
of  Dumouriez.  But  on  the  one  hand  how  coiSd  he  without  innlt 
refuse  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  so  desirous  of  giringt  Aod  on  the 
other  how  was  he  to  bear  up  against  the  violent  anger  of  Madame  de 
Feucheres  ?  Besides  the  crafly  baroness  had  taken  care  to  write  to  him, 
<<  The  king  and  the  royal  family  wish  that  you  should  make  chiHoe  of  i 
prince  of  your  family  to  be  one  day  the  inheritor  of  your  name  end  hh 
tune.  It  is  thought  that  I  am  the  only  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  thii 
wish. ...  I  entreat  you  to  put  an  end  to  this  painful  aituation  bj  ado|itp 
ing  an  heir. .  .  .  You  will  thereby,  my  dearest  friend,  secure  .the  good 
will  of  the  royal  family  and  a  less  unhappy  future  for  your  poor  Sofnie." 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  not  capable  of  resisting  interceaaioM  of 
this  kind :  still  there  was  something  in  them  so  despotic,  so  importonte, 
that  he  could  not  suppress  his  indignation.  He  complained  bitteriy  to 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  that  without  consulting  him,  without  inqoiriog 
what  were  his  intentions,  she  had  entered  upon  so  important  an  aiw 
with  the  Due  d'Orlenns.  The  baroness  let  the  storm  blow  over ;  and 
that  same  day  she  wrote  to  the  prince  that  the  Due  d'Orl^ana  wai  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  London,  that  she  expected  him  to  breakfrat,  that 
the  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  an  interview,  and  that  it  miglit 
take  place  **  without  any  thing  positive  being  said." 

Thus  beset  and  harassed  on  all  sides,  and  deprived  even  of  the  pa»- 
bility  of  reflecting,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  gave  way;  the  desired  interviev 
took  place.  No  decision,  however,  was  come  to.  Still  the  Due  d'0^ 
leans  felt  already  so  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes,  that  he 
secretly  directed  one  of  his  lawyers,  M.  Dupin,  to  prepare  the  draA  of  a 
will  in  favour  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.*  This  drafl,  which  the  prinee 
would  only  have  to  sign,  would  save  him  the  trouble  of  composition,  mi 
facilitate  the  realization  of  a  plan  so  skilfully  contrived. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  redoubled  her  importunities,  whilst  the  dd 
prince  gave  vent  to  his  repugnance  in  lamentable  bursts  of  anger.  He 
had  known  no  rest  since  this  fatal  matter  had  occupied  hia  thoughts;  hit 
blood  he  said  was  on  fire,  and  he  passed  whole  nights  without  sleefx 
Incautious  expressions  oflen  escaped  him  in  presence  of  obscure  wiw 
ncsses,  that  betrayed  the  agitation  of  his  mind;  and  the  silent  retreat  of 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  M.  Dupin  wrote  to  the  Dae  d'Orl^ani  on  thii  mbject: 

«  Moif SEIGNEUR, — I  send  you  herewith  the  draH  your  royal  highneai  directed  me  t« 
draw  up  before  your  departure. 

"  In  strict  accordance  with  the  secrecy  your  royal  highneia  enjoined  me  to  obsem, 
I  tend  you  my  second  minute,  written  with  my  own  hand,  since  I  did  not  wiah  to  iaimt 
it  to  that  of  another. 

«  The  same  desire  of  absolute  secrecy  has  prevented  me  from  conrerring  with  the 
other  iurisconsnlts,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  consult,  but  whom  vonr  royal  highoeii 
will  always  have  it  in  your  power  to  question  if  you  think  it  advisable. 

**  Lefl  to  my  own  unsided  resources,  I  have  done  my  best;  I  have  endeavoured  ftiQl 
to  ensure  the  noble  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  M.  le  Due  de  Bourbon ;  and  thattb^ 
night  not  in  any  case  prove  illusory  or  susceptible  of  being  attacked  by  third  psitin 
always  litigiously  disposed  in  such  cases,  I  have  added  to  the  clause  relative  to  s^ 
tion  that  of  a  formal  mstitution  as  heir,  which  I  Judged  indispeiuabUf  to  the  validity  ot 
the  entire  act.    I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

"lyornrAtaft." 
t  Underlined  in  the  original. 
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Chantillf  warn  often  startled  with  the  souud  of  deplorable  alLereaUons^J 
**  My  deaUi  is  I  be  only  Ihmg  they  look  for,*'  exclaimed  one  day  jn  a  Bt 
iiC  deapaif  that  pallid  representative  of  an  illustrious  race-  Another  day 
he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  say  to  M*  de  Surval,  "  Ojjcc  ihey  »lialt  have 
obtained  from  rae  what  Ihey  desire^  my  hie  may  be  in  jeopardy." 
Fiually^  with  one  of  those  strange  stratagems  on  which  the  cxoe^s  of  iheir 
irresoltitjon  sometimes  casts  men  of  no  vigour  or  elaijticily  of  mind,  he 
leiolved  to  appeaJ  to  the  generosity  of  the  Doc  d'Orl^ans  hhnself,  in 
ordtr  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  Madame  de  Feucheres.  "  The 
bti:<^iness  we  have  in  handj  Monsieur/^  lie  wrote  to  him  on  the  20tb  of 
Au^fust,  IH'29,  '* commenced  onknown  to  me,  and  rather  heedlessly  by 
Madame  de  B'eucheres^  is  infiiiitely  distressing  to  me,  as  you  may  have 
lemarkcd:"'  and  he  hesought  his  kinsman  to  intercede  with  the  baronesi 
ind  prevail  an  her  to  give  up  her  projects  respecting  tire  Due  d'Aumale, 
to  whom  he  promiaedi  after  all|  a  public  and  certain  testimony  of  his 
alfcciton. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ans  replied  to  this  singular  appeal ;  he  went  immedi- 
aitly  lo  Madame  de  Feucherea,  and  in  presence  of  a  witness  she  had 
lilceii  the  precaution  to  provide,  he  intreated  her  to  discontinue  her  suit, 
Tbe  bironess  was  inflexible.  So  the  Due  d'Orlt^aus,  without  compro^ 
miftog  hts  son's  prospects,  had  all  the  merit  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon  of 
an  hociourable  act,  and  of  no  common  disinterestedness. 

This  was  too  forced  and  violent  a  state  of  things  not  to  end  in  some 
terrible  explosion*  Tiie  Due  de  Bourbon  being  in  the  billtard^room  of 
the  palace  Jti  Paris  on  the  29th  of  August,  18'^9,  M-  Surval,  who  was  in 
the  adjoining  salon,  heard  loud  talking,  and  his  own  name  called  out. 
He  rushed  m,  and  found  the  prince  in  a  frightful  passion.  **  Only  see 
m  what  a  passion  Monseigneur  puts  hjmself,  and  without  a  cause/^  said 
Mtdanie  de  Feucheres;  **  try  ^nd  calm  him." — "  Yes,  Madame/^  cried 
the  old  man,  **  it  is  horrible,  atrocious,  thus  to  put  a  knife  to  my  throat 
to  make  me  do  a  thing  you  know  I  so  abhor;"  and  seizing  her  hand, 
h«  added,  with  a  significant  gesture,  ''  Well,  then,  plunge  the  knife  in  at 
once — plunge  it!" 

The  n€]tt  day,  August  3D,  1829,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  drew  up  and 
signed,  noi  in  presence  of  Madame  de  Feucheres,  a  will  by  which  he 
mde  the  Due  d'Aumale  his  nniversal  legatee,  and  secured  the  baroness 
i  btqtiest,  in  money  and  lands,  often  millions  (40,000/.) 

Such  were  the  ties  subeisting,  at  the  period  of  tlte  revolution  of  July, 
beivreen  Madame  de  Feucheres  and  the  prince  whom  that  revolution 
iiade  king.* 

*  Tha  roilQWiiig  ti  1  l«Uer  written  hy  ihe  Due  d'Orl^ut  to  Midame  de  Feai^h£r«i, 
lOctofa#f  27,  1839  J 

M>ttr  Lulci  d^Aumnlc  his  been  adroewtiQl  unwell  ^  hut  nnl  to  mach  wo  its  to  Giiti««  m 

nHtm  ;  but  hr^  lias  liad  a  fe^er  m  enn^equcnci?  of  ovrTlHngne,  aadi  we  belieTe,  of 

We  went  ia  Clermor>t  fnr  M*  Lii«ciilf  who  i»  at  ihfj  hefld  df  tht*  6cole 

1  Uie  gicit  hoipiuil,  and  who  is  veiy  akill'ut.     He  confirmed  u*  in  the 

iri ..  MM  .►,  WB#  really  nwllung  •^riQiis  id  the  m^Uer.    Jn  fa^t,  Ibe  fcvoir  U«s  left 

I  tiic^ie  two  dftj«.    He  may  be  coniidered  ^wite  re^revcred  from  tht*  tTtntieiat  iad it- 
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Enthralled  as  he  was,  the  Due  de  Boarbon  could  hardly  refuse  Mi 
adhesion  to  the  new  dynasty,  but  all  his  affections  belonged  to  thefiJIet 
monarch.  He  asked  himself  with  terror  what  was  to  be  the  lot  of  tint 
family  so  abruptly  hurried  from  the  throne  into  exile  ?  he  bant  into  teui 
at  the  mere  mention  of  Charles  X.'sname;  he  had  renounced  ■llallllll^ 
ments,  and  this  cry  of  sorrow  oAen  escaped  his  lips :  "  Ah  1  it  is  too 
much  to  behold  two  revolutions;  I  have  lived  long  enoagh."  He  dreaded, 
too,  tempests  like  those  he  had  in  his  youth  seen  sweeping  ofer  kinp 
and  nobles ;  and  thought  full  surely  that  brigands  would  overran  the 
fields  and  pillage  the  chateaux.  He  therefore  ordered  that  measorei 
should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  his  domains,  and  during  the  diji 
immediately  succeeding  the  revolution  his  horses  remained  ready  saddled 
for  flight. 

These  apprehensions  did  not  last  long.  The  general  restoration  of 
tranquillity  soon  reassured  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  the  news  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  exiles  put  an  end  to  his  la^st  fears.  But  hia  meiu* 
choly  survived  the  cause  that  had  at  first  accounted  for  it.  His  atten- 
dants remarked  this,  and  some  of  them  thought  they  perceived  a  aingnlv 
change  in  his  demeanour  towards  Madame  de  Feucheres ;  her  nine 
pronounced  in  his  presence  seemed,  at  times,  to  affect  him  painfnlij. 
His  fondness  for  her,  though  always  provident  and  anticipating  ber 
least  wishes,  was  marked  with  a  sort  of  terror.  It  was  observed  tbi^ 
contrary  to  his  long  custom,  he  no  longer  made  it  a  point  to  open  his 
letters  in  her  presence.  At  last  he  disclosed  to  M.  de  Choulot,  fail 
rapitaine  des  chasses,  and  to  Manoury^  his  confidential  valet-^e-ckamhrt, 
his  design  of  making  a  long  journey.  The  project  coincided  with  the 
demand  of  a  million  in  bank-notes  made  by  the  prince  to  his  intendant, 
M.  de  Sunal.  As  to  his  motives,  he  communicated  them  to  no  one 
but  enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  journey,  above  all  as  regarded 
Madame  de  Feucheres. 

The  baroness,  on  her  part,  was  not  without  uneasiness  about  the 
execution  of  the  will.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  bequests 
in  her  favour  converted  into  donations,  and  as  the  duty  on  registration 
would  have  drawn  too  large  a  sum  from  the  prince's  coffers,  M.  de 
Surval  had  proposed  to  sell  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the  king's  sister,  the 
domain  of  St.  Leu,  which  constituted  part  of  the  legacy  to  Madame  de 
Feucheres. 

Meanwliile  the  preparations  for  flight  attempted  by  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon disappointed  his  expectation.  Manoury  was  to  have  procured 
passports,  taken  a  carriage,  and  gone  to  wait  for  his  master  at  Moisselles. 
This  arrangement  was  frustrated   by  the  impossibility  of  executing  it 

position,  nn<I  on  hie  return  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  go  and  lee  his  god Tather,  when- 
e?Gr  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  him. 

*<  Receive,  Madame,  the  very  sincere  assurance  of  nil  the  sentimenta  you  know  I 
entertain  for  you,  and  on  which  I  trust  you  ever  rely. 

(Signed)  L.  Ph.  d*Oklea». 

'<  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Orleans  and  my  sister  request  mc  to  present  you  all  their 
compliments,  and  wc  all  beg  you  to  present  ours  to  M.  Ic  Due  de  Bourbon." 


ATTIMPTED    FLIGHT* 


at  having  it  lalkeJ  qT     But  ihe  prince  did  not  tlie  less  persist  in 
,  ilia  wish  lo  qyjl  St-  Leu, 

■■p>ark  rumora  circulHted^  lit  the  same  time,  about  the  chiteau,  ft  was 
Pearled  ibat  qh  the  morning  ofihe  lltia  of  August  the  prince  had  been 
^  feond  wiih  h'e  eye  bleeding,  aud  had  hastened  to  explain  the  cause  lo 
iiitiouryi^ay lag,  **  I  struck  against  the  oight  table  i"  and  that  on  the 
tr  veuturiug  to  repJy,  "The  table i*  not  bo  high  as  the  bed/*  the  duke 
I  silent  and  embarrassed  ;  tliat  some  minutes  aftervturds,  as  Manoury 
spresidtng  a  carpel  in  the  dress tng>room,  he  found  a  letter  under 
'  dtHjr  of  the  secret  staircase,  and  brought  it  lo  the  prince.  Theiailer 
Wji8  eitceedingly  disturbed  on  reading  it^  and  then  said,  *'  I  am  not  a 
'  Blory*leI!ef ;  I  said  I  hurt  myself  in  my  sleep;  the  truth  is^  that  on 
ling  the  door  t  fell  sideways,  and  my  temple  struck  against  the 
aer/'     The  rancours  thai   made  up  the  hfe  of  courts  are  ingenious 

Sniplacabb  when  they  are  armed  uilh  the  weapon  of  suspicioAi 
Mips   unimportant^  received    a  gloomy  interpreiation,  which 
crated  by  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  and  his  apparent  feelings 
itu^i.     For  instance,  after  the  accident  of  the  J  lib  he  expressed  a 
ihM  Alanoury  should  sleep  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom  ;  and  when 
titer  observed  that  this  might  seem  strange,  and  that  it  would  be 
in  course  to  give  that  order  to  Lecomie,  his  vuhl^lt-ehambre.  dc 
c,  "Oh  no,*'  replied  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  "  that  must  not  be," 
Ate  had  been  introduced  to  the  chdteau  by  Mndame  de  Feucheres. 
ne  days  nfler,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was  visited  by  the  queen,  who 
wii^^lil  hioi  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  came  to  comfort  and 
her  noble  relation.     He  appeared  pleased  and  grateful.     Bui  on 
ei'ening  of  the  same  day  a  horseman   rode  towards  the  chateau, 
his  road  by  the  avenue  of  the  park,  on  which  his  horse's  hoofe 
km  sharply  than  on  ihat  leading  to  the  couruyardi*.     This  was 
^oulot,     lie  was  expected ^  and  was  cautiously  conducted  to  the 
k bedchamber,     **  My  mind  is  made  up;'  ilie  Initer  said  lo  liim» 

|ueeti  brought  me  this  day  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour* 

^want  to  havf  ine  figure  in  ihe  chamber  of  peers.     That  is  impos- 

The  departure  was  then  definitively  deiermined  on* 

But  iiow  was  ftuch  a  flight  lo  be  kept  concealed?    M.  de  Choulol  had 

riajneil  thaiaearfiagc  had  been  stationed  for  some  days,  by  order  of 

baronesst  i»  a  Utile  village  iwo  leagues  from  St.  Leu,  between  the 

of  Monlmorency  atid  that  of  Lilte*Adam,  and  that  the  driver  had 

to  take  the  road  towards  England  on   receiving  an  appointed 

This  suggested  the  following  iilan  to  M,  de  Choulot*    There 

I  hi*  chateau  on  r*ld  vakl-fk-chamhte  who  was  not  unlike  iha 

Bourbon.     The  domestic,  dressed  in  his  master's  clothes^  was  to 

in  the  prince's  own  carriage  to  the  village  in  question  ;  there 

Ito  get  into  thts  carriuge  provided  by  MadaniP  de  Fetiche  res,  and 

lie  wnn  pursued  on  the  road  to  Havre,  the  real  duke  would  be 

JSg  in  Uie  direction  (»f  SwitKerlaud* 

be  fe*itf  rsJ  nf  St.  Loiiia  iirrived  whilst  these  things  were  in  prepara- 

Ttic  i  ^?i  of  Sl  Leu,  who  loved  the  Due  de   Bourbon, 

I  kim  teti  of  their  atFectton  in  the  course  of  that  d^y,  with 
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which  he  was  touched  extremely,  and  which  would  have  been  enooghto 
dissipate  his  political  fears  had  he  retained  any.  He  give  the  authori- 
ties a  very  gracious  and  flattering  reception.  Neverthelen,  on  bearing 
an  air  played  under  his  windows  which  reminded  him  how  OMiiy  d^ 
monstrations  had  been  lavished  on  that  royal  family,  which  was  nov 
forced  away  to  distant  lands,  he  was  suddenly  overcome  with  fladneH^ 
and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling,  *<  Ah  1  what  a  fStel" 

That  same  day  Madame  de  Feucheres  procured  from  Rothaehild  a 
bill  on  England  for  half  a  million  of  francs;  whether  it  was  that  bniiiiMi^ 
foreign  to  her  connexion  with  the  prince,  called  her  to  London^  or  ttat 
some  clouds  had  gathered  between  her  and  the  Due  de  Bourbon.* 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  a  violent  scene  took  place  next  momiigi 
between  the  prince  and  Madame  de  Feucheres.  The  former  wasbeud 
loudly  uttering  the  name  of  M.  de  Choulot,  and  when  the  baroneai,  west 
out,  Manoury  found  his  master  seated  on  a  small  sofa  before  thewindov, 
intensely  agitated,  and  asking  for  eau  de  Cologne.  After  this  aeeidoit 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  despatched  a  man  on  horseback  to  M.  de  Cbookn, 
desiring  him  to  hasten  to  St.  Leu,  where  he  was  wanted  on  boaneaaf 
importance.  Nothing  extraordinary  transpired  during  the  rest  of  the 
day.  M.  de  Coss^  Brissac  having  called  on  the  prince,  the  latter  kept 
his  visiter  to  dinner,  and  even  pressed  him  to  pass  the  nigbl  at  the 
ch&teau.  He  conversed,  not  without  sadness,  on  the  events  of  tke 
day  ;  wished  to  sign  forthwith  petitions  which  General  Lambot  toM  biin, 
as  he  submitted  them  to  him,  could  not  be  signed  till  the  next  day;  and 
he  advised  his  guests  not  to  talk  at  table,  in  presence  of  the  servants,  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Paris.  The  dinner  was  cheerful,  only  M.  de 
Cosse  Brissac  having  mentioned  some  caricatures  that  had  appeared 
since  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  seemed  affected,  and 
leaning  towards  Madame  de  Feucheres,  he  whispered  her,  "  Do  tdl  hia 
to  hold  his  tongue.''  Play  began  at  nine  o'clock ;  for  the  prince  bid 
resumed  his  usual  amusements  for  the  last  three  days.  He  played 
whist  with  Madame  Feucheres,  and  MM.  de  Lavillegontier  and  de 
Prejcan ;  criticised  a  trick,  lost  money  and  did  not  pay,  saying  "T<^ 
morrow." 

He  was  to  set  out  on  the  31st,  and  such  was  his  impatience  to  quit 
St.  Leu,  that  he  had  ordered  Dubois,  his  architect,  to  prepare  his  iplr^ 
ments  at  Chantilly  in  all  haste,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  work 
night  and  ^iay.  Getting  up  when  cards  were  over,  and  crossing  the  ball 
to  reach  his  bedroom,  he  made  his  attendants  a  friendly  sign,  which  sur- 
prised them,  because  it  seemed  like  a  gesture  of  farewell.  Was  this  one 
of  those  adieux  in  which  the  thought  of  approaching  death  betraji 
itself?  or  was  it  the  melancholy  indication  of  a  projected  journey  and 
exile? 

In  his  bedchamber,  where  he  was  attended  by  the  Chevalier  Boonie, 
his  surgeon,  and  I^econite,  his  vakf-fic-cftambre  de  service,  the  due 
remained  silent  whilst  the  former  treated  him  professionally,  and  the 

•  We  have  wriUen  proof  of  this  important  fact,  which  hitherto  hae  been  lo  far  ■■• 
known,  that  no  trace  of  it  \b  discoverable  in  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  iodiciii 
inquiry,  all  of  which  we  have  carefully  examined. 
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utitiresfting  htm.     But  no  iiDtke  was  taken  of  ihm  ctrctimetance 

I  either,  beciuse  there  was  nothmg  in  it  at  varianee  with  ihe  prince'9 

■ry  habits*     ''  Ai  what  hour  does  Monseigneur  wish  f  h;it  I  should 

bis  room  to-morrow'?''  wiid  the  valet,  tis  he  was  retiring,     "At 

dftvt  o*dock,'*  replied  the  prince,  with  his  usual  trDuqiti)hi|, 

The  Dtjc  de  Bourbon's  bedchamber  was  connected  by  a  BHiall  pas* 
•age,  with  a  waiting-room^  wliich  opened  on  one  side  upon  a  dressing- 
looiii,  bsuing  upon  the  great  corridor  of  the  chateau^  on  the  other,  upon 
brtvMe  staircase,  lepdiug  to  a  lobby,  on  which  opened  the  apartments 
Madiittie  de  Feuchcres,  and  those  of  Madame  de  FJassans,  her  niece* 
Dcn  the  loot  of  ihe  prifaie  staircase  ran  a  corridor  leading  to  the  ves--^ 
ite  of  the  chateau;  and  Trom  an  intermediate  lobby,  that  of  the  entre- 
J  there  went  off  another  corridor  along  which  were  ranged  the  rooms 
|be  Abbe  Brtant,  secretary  to  the  Baroness  de  Fencheres,  of  ihe  widow 
cbas»ine,  her  fimmf-fic-rftamhrr,  and  of  the  married  couple,  Dupr^, 
apveiat  aerrants.     The  two  latter  lay  in  a  room  directly  under  thai 
t  firliiee,  so  that  they  could  easily  bear  the  sound  of  his  Toice  abote 

Tin*  gmmekeepera  mide  their  usual  rounds  of  the  park,  on  thai  night 

nf  Ihe  2tk|i-*27th.     Lecomte  had  locked  the  door  of  the  dressing-room 

cad  taken  away  the  key,  a  precaution  which  was  indibpensabLe,  because 

il  dbD  imppened  that  the  prince  left  the  door  of  his  bedroom  nnbcked. 

I  IfwIiOlt  de  Flas^ans  sal  up  writing  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning :  she 

'  betf d  tto  noise ;  neither  did  the  Dupres :    the  most  perfect  silence  pre- 

I  imiled  fill  ntght  in  the  chateau. 

Tbe  next  morning  Lecomte  knocked  at  his  master's  door  at  eight 
fiVioeJt^  according  to  orders.     He  found  it  locked,  arid  the  prince  did 

Blfii«reT*  The  valet  went  away,  and  returriing  some  minutes  af^er 
Il  M4  Bonnie,  he  knocked  again.  No  reply.  Surprised  and  uneasy 
bi9,  the)  both  went  down  to  Madame  de  Feucheres.  *'  I  will  run  up 
•eUy,"  she  said,  **  when  he  hears  my  voice  he  will  answer  f  and  she 
ran  oyi  from  her  room  half  undressed.  On  coming  to  the  prince's  door, 
Willi  M*  Bonuie  and  Lecomte,  "  Open  the  door,  Monseigneur/*  she  said  ■ 
*'opi!ti  tbe  door;  it  i«  L"  Still  aU  was  silent  within.  Bj  this  lime  the 
bajd  sptead  all  over  tlie  chateau  :  the  rairff-dc'ehambre  Mannurj 
Ledftre,  the  Abbe  Briam  and  M.  Mf  ry-Lafoniaine  hurried  to 
tbt  tfoU  An  iron  bar  was  brought  by  one  of  the  serfant*,  with  which 
Muimtry  broke  in  one  of  the  lower  panels  of  the  door,  and  entered  the 
foooi  with  Lccooiie  and  Bonnie,  The  window^shutters  were  closed j 
It  WM  very  dark.  A  candle,  howe? er,  was  burning  in  ihe  fireplace, 
tlwjre  wms  an  iron  screen  before  it,  bo  that  ilonly  ihrew  a  faini  gletfxi  | 
tlie  ceilmg.  By  thai  dim  light  the  prince*i  head  was  ne^ii 
agmtnsi  the  window  on  the  north  side,  so  thai  one  might  havi  ] 
he  was  listening  intently  to  something  outside,  Mariourf  i 
the  winilow  on  (he  east,  and  a  frightful  spectacle  soon  |>rrfveriie4| 
The  Due  4e  Bourbon  was  hanging  from,  or  rather  booked 
egpagn^Uitt  o\  the  window** 

^rttniili  wi»dat*»,  an  maul  fj^nder*  ajo  awar«,  ooeo  on  liuif«»  «■  «•# M  ad 
r  n»o  centre  ban  are  clowd  by  t  «trGfig  boU  oallid  An  mfA§%$kUf. 
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The  door  was  open ;  every  one  rushed  in,  except  Midaoie  de  Feih 
chores,  who  fell  groaning  into  an  armchair  in  the  dreMing-room.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the  offices  of  the  ch&teao: 
*'  Monseigneur  is  dead !"  cried  the  bewildered  domestics.  Theprince^i 
almoner,  hearing  hurried  footsteps  under  his  window,  hastened  to  the 
sad  scene,  and  saw  M.  de  Prejean  standing  by  the  glass  door,  with  di^ 
tracted  looks,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Madame  de  Fencherei 
seated  close  by,  listening  apparently  to  M.  Bonnie's  words  of  consoli* 
tion,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  to  those  that  entered  the  room.  Mi> 
noury,  going  up  to  the  almoner,  led  him  into  the  chamber  of  dealh,iDd 
said,  *'  There  is  Monseigneur !" 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  fastened  to  the  bolt  of  the  northern  windov  , 
with  two  handkerchiefs  passed  one  within  the  other:  one  of  these  forined 
a  flattened  and  elongated  ring ;  tlie  other  an  oval,  the  base  of  which 
supported  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  summit  lay  against  the  upper  andbick 
part  of  the  head.  There  was  no  running  knot  on  the  handkerchief  thit 
encompassed  the  head :  it  did  not  press  on  the  windpipe;  it  left  the  bifik 
of  the  neck  uncovered;  and  it  was  so  loose  that  several  of  the  persooi 
present  could  easily  pass  their  fingers  between  it  and  the  head.  The 
head  of  the  deceased  hung  on  his  chest;  the  face  was  pale;  the  toogin 
did  not  protrude  from  the  mouth,  and  only  pressed  against  the  lips ;  tbB 
hands  were  closed,  the  knees  bent ;  and  the  points  of  the  toes  toocbed 
the  carpet;  so  that  all  the  prince  need  have  done  in  his  agony  wuto 
stand  upon  his  feet,  leaning  against  the  base  of  the  window,  and  therebf 
he  would  certainly  have  escaped  death.  These  obvious  circumstanocf 
were  strongly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  of  suicide :  they  struck 
most  of  the  beholders  with  surprise. 

The  authorities  arrived ;  first  the  mayor  of  St.  Leu,  who  caused  the 
condition  of  the  corpse  to  be  authenticated  ;  then  the  juge  de  pais  of 
Enghien,  who  had  it  taken  down  and  laid  on  the  bed :  and  lastly,  the 
juge  d'instruction  of  Pontoise,  who  drew  up  an  account  of  the  locality. 
The  king  hearing  of  the  event  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  sent  M« 
Guillaume  his  secretary,  and  MM.  de  Rumigny,  Pasquier,  de  Semoih 
ville,  and  Cauchy  to  St.  Leu.  No  notification  was  sent  to  Louis  de 
Rohan,  though  the  next  of  kin  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  it  was  oolj 
through  the  public  journals  he  was  apprized  of  the  death  of  the  prioee 
of  whose  inheiitance  he  had  been  deprived  by  an  unknown  will. 

The  various  proces-vcrbaux  drawn  up  that  day,  the  many  inaccuraciei 
of  which  were  manifested  on  a  subsequent  judicial  inquiry,  all  con- 
cluded for  a  verdict  of  suicide  by  strangulation.  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
the  door  was  bolted  on  the  inside  seemed  to  put  the  idea  of  assassination 
out  of  the  question.  It  was  therefore  under  the  influence  of  an  opinioo 
tending  exclusively  in  one  direction  that  every  thing  was  done  in  the 
first  instance;  and  so  strong  was  that  opinion,  that  M.  Bonnie,  finding 
it  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  thought  that  among  the  means  of  suicide  was  to  be  reckoned 
a  chair,  which,  as  he  afterwards  deposed  in  court,  could  not  have  served 
for  that  melancholy  purpose  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  body. 
He  had  struck  his  foot  against  that  chair  on  entering  the  rooro^  and  he 
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hail  slated  Kii  belief,  in  hlti  procrs  verbal,  ihi 
It  lo  efTect  im  own  de&irncuotu 

Still,  even  before  it  waa  ascertnirted  how  easy  it  was  to  shoot  a  bolt 
mU>  Its  sluple^  iVotn  the  outside  of  ihe  door,  the  supposition  of  suicide 
iQ  lilts  cAse  began  gradunlly  lu  die  u%vtiy  in  every  mind.  'j*he  prince's 
ife,  ihe  little  energy  of  fii^  aharocterj  his  wetl-kiio^vri  leligiotis  reehngs, 
the  horror  he  hnd  on  a  thousand  occasions  evinced  at  tiie  mere  idea  of  ^ 
deith,  bis  opinion  on  suicide  which  lie  regarded  as  a  cowardly  act^  the  * 
aeretiity  of  his  last  days,  all  these  considerations  b.iHled  the  cof^ectures 
lo  which  the  fjislening  of  the  boll  had  at  first  given  riii^e.  The  princess 
hunting-w:jtch  ivas  tbund  on  the  chimiiey-piece,  wound  up  by  him  as 
usual  on  the  preceding  evenijig;  and  under  the  bolster  there  was  a  haud- 
kerchiel';  knotted  in  the  way  lie  was  in  the  ha  hit  of  doing  when  he  went 
Id  bed^  in  order  to  remind  of  things  he  wished  to  remember  neitt  day. 
Had  noi  the  body  too  beeri  found  in  a  state  of  incompietc  suspension! 
The  i^aht^ii/^-piedy  Romanzo,  who  had  l ravelled  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
and  his  comrade  Fife,  an  Irishman,  had  seen  many  persons  hanged :  Ihey 
declared  that  the  faces  of  those  who  had  thus  died  were  not  pale  but 
blackish ;  that  the  eyes  were  open,  the  eyeballs  bloodshot,  and  the  totigne 
firolruding  from  the  mouth ;  all  which  signs  were  quite  opposite  lo  those 
shown  by  the  body  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon*  When  the  corpse  was 
taken  down  it  was  Romanaio  who  untied  the  knot  round  the  tspagnn^ 
kttt^  and  it  was  with  dithculty  be  could  do  it,  so  skilfully  and  strongly 
v«f  it  lied.  Now  there  was  not  otte  of  the  prince's  servants  but  knew 
thdl  bt9  awkwardness  was  extreme ;  that  he  could  not  tie  his  shoe-strings; 
Ihtl  thougb  he  coutd  indeed  tie  the  bow  of  his  cravat,  he  was  obliged  to 
li«Te  the  two  ends  brought  round  from  behind  by  his  valet;  that  he  had 
received  a  sabre-cut  on  the  right  hand,  and  had  had  his  left  collar-bone  . 
bfoken,  which  prevented  his  raising  his  lell  baud  to  his  head;  and  that 
bsily  he  could  only  make  what  hunters  called  the  cmip  du  roi^  by  throw- 
iitg  himself  backwards.  Even  admitting  that  the  chair  pushed  out  of  its 
fJtcc  by  ftl.  Bonnie  had  been  within  the  prince's  reach,  conformably  with 
M.  Botinie's  declaration  in  his  i^rWs-t^rrW,  and  contrary  to  his  subse- 
nt  depositions  in  conrt,  but  little  conviction  was  wrought  on  the 
Is  fif  those  wIk>  knew  with  what  difficulty  the  old  man  climbed  a 
case,  and  bow  he  needed  for  that  purpose  the  double  support  of  the 

istrade  and  of  his  cune. 

fhe  doubts  arising  from  all  these  circnmstances  were  corroborated  by 

lin  fiingnlarities  which  could  not  linve  escaped  the  notice  of  those  ^ 
slants  wjpo  bad  been   nuist  about  ihe  person   of  the   prince.     The  ^ 

pers  which  be  seldom  used  remained  almost  always  at  tlie  fool  of  the  \ 
d«ir  where  he  was  undresised ;  was  it   the  old  man's  hand  that  on  that  ^ 
_fcjd  liight  had  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  llie  bed  X     The  prince  could 
g^ei  out  of  bed  by  turning  in  a  manner  upon  himself,  and  he  pressed  < 

bn  I  be  ^dgQ  of  the  bed  as  he  slept,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fi>ld  the 
^bnkci  in  four  on  the  *ide  next  the  room   lo  prevent  his  falling:  why  , 
had  the  middle  of  the  bed  been  found  pressed  down,  and  the  edges 

lilt  r-ontrary  raised?  Ii  had  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  woman 
thr  frofieurs  who  made  the  bed,  to  push  it  to  the  bollom  of  the 
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alcove,  and  no  change  had  been  made  in  (hat  respect  on  the  ereniog  of 
the  26th :  who  then  had  removed  the  bed  aboat  a  foot  and  a  half  mm 
the  bottom  of  the  alcove  ?  When  the  room  was  entered  there  were  two 
candles,  extinguished,  but  not  burnt  out,  on  the  cbimne^-piece:  who 
could  have  extinguished  them  ?  The  prince  ?  He  had  theo  voluntarily 
left  himself  in  the  dark  when  setting  about  such  ooonj^icated  amngfr 
ments  for  self-destruction ! 

Madame  de  Feuchdres  supported  the  hypothesis  of  saicide,  ud 
seemed  to  think  that  the  accident  of  the  11th  had  been  but  an  inefficieot 
attempt  of  tlie  sort.  She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  Due  de  Bouiboo'i 
travelling  schemes  being  talked  of;  and  hearing  Manourj  speakiof 
openly  on  the  subject,  "  Take  care !"  she  said :  "  such  language  niffat 
compromise  you  with  the  king."  The  Abb^  Briant  show^  a  remans 
ble  pertinacity  in  rejecting  every  other  supposition  than  that  of  suicide: 
he  spoke  of  the  enfeebled  mind  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  of  the  mui- 
festly  impaired  state  of  his  faculties  during  the  last  days  of  hia  life,  tad 
concluded  that  he  had  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  delirium. 

And  now  broke  forth  in  all  their  hateful  coarseness  those  greedy  pi^ 
sions  that  prowl  round  every  bier,  and  fiagrandy  display  the  TicioBSDCH 
of  those  institutions  which  the  ignorance  of  society  tolerates  and  adom 
Beside  that  cold  body,  the  only  remains  of  a  vaunted  race — in  preseace 
of  that  death  which  had  not  yet  a  name,  amidst  those  confused  iin]ninin» 
those  tears — the  inheritance  of  the  victim  was  already  coveted,  and  the 
idea  of  a  will  brooded  over  that  great  scene  of  mourning.  The  popen 
of  the  deceased  were  become  the  object  of  anxious  research.  "  EreiT 
thing  here  belonrrs  to  Madame  dc  Feucheres,"  said  the  Abb^  Briint, 
and  he  exhorted  M.  Dauvert,  the  head  of  the  plate  department,  to  watch 
carefully  over  that  portion  of  a  treasure  which  was  thenceforth  to  belong 
to  the  baroness.  Madame  de  Fcucheres,  too,  appeared  to  be  voy  no- 
easy  on  the  subject  of  the  prince's  papers ;  but  she  ascribed  her  uneasinefli 
to  a  generous  motive,  declaring  her  desire  to  find  at  the  foot  of  sooie 
farewell  letter  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so  loved  her. 

But  it  seemed  strange  to  all  the  Due  de  Bourbon's  servants,  then  whea 
on  the  point  of  putting  such  a  dismal  project  in  execution,  he  had  leftno 
written  indication  of  his  despair,  no  token  of  his  last  hours,  no  mark  of 
affection  towards  those  whose  zeal  he  had  always  taken  a  pleasure  in 
recognizing  and  rewarding.  This  was  a  sort  of  moral  suicide  not  les 
inexplicable  than  all  the  rest.  An  unexpected  discovery  put  the  dimax 
to  these  accumulated  perplexities. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  S7th,  M.  Guillaume,  the  king's  secreurr, 
perceived,  as  he  passed  before  the  chimney  of  the  room  of  death,  sooie 
pieces  of  paper  relieved  against  the  black  sides  of  the  fireplace.  Stoofh 
ing  down,  he  saw  on  those  pieces  of  paper,  which  lay  on  others  burnt  to 
ashes,  the  words,  kinff — Vincennes — unfortunate  son.  The  procureur- 
g^neral,  Bernard,  arriving  next  day  at  St.  Leu,  the  pieces  of  paper  were 
put  into  his  hands  with  others  which  Lecomte,  the  valet,  had  picked  up- 
"  The  truth  is  here,"  was  the  instant  ejaculation  of  the  procureur-g^n^ral ; 
and  with  the  help  of  the  persons  present  he  put  the  fragments  together 
so  as  to  make  out  the  two  following  sets  of  lines : 
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T^Lett  tppartieai  aii  roi 

t  iini^i  ni  k  met 
On  vcfAi  «  ^gftr^B 


iit:3i  ni  no  brul^i 


arir  eniiiiRtt 
iKinliearde  MIL  patri«. 


tna]  1  pcrtoona 
CB  amis,  ni  I  mca  gem* 
■ft  •  IpTi/i  turtDon  cempte,  je  n^ai  qu'H  monrij-  en  vouhnilmii  boRhtur  et  prcts* 
(«u  peuple  Fnn^iii  et  ItmipairieH^     Adieu  pour  toujnura, 

L.  U,  J.  D£  flOURBOPT,  Princo  de  Coild£* 
Je  demande  1  filr©  eateir^  a  Yioccnneji,  prfea  de  mon  inforttini  fiJs** 

J  were  pleased  to  see  in  these  strttjige  admonitions  a  proof  of  sui» 

bill  those  who  were  least  ready  to  be  convince d  could  not  conceive 
tl  ihese  were  the  adieux  of  a  prince  prepared  to  part  from  life.  In  iheir 
the  fear  of  the  pillage  of  St  Leii  was  not  reconcilable  with  that 

I  at  all  things  which  suicide  implies.  It  was  hardly  credible  that 
af  Bliould  have  possessed  the  Due  de  BoiirbDn*s  niind  on  the  night 

26th-27ih  August;  that  is  to  say, immediately  after  that  foieof  St. 
,  on  which  he  had  received  so  many  teslimonies  of  affection,  ader 
ind  and   reassuring  visit  of  the  queen,  and  when  there  was  hardly 

ica  left  of  the  recent  agitation.  Neither  could  it  be  accounted  for 
ihe  Due  de  Bourbon  wrote  down  Louis  Philippe  as  (he  proprietor 
L  Leu,  which  he  well  knew  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  was  matter 
rprise  thai  the  prince,  having  taken  up  his  pen  in  the  midst  of  bis 
initions  for  suicide,  had  said  nothing  precise  respecting  ht«  fatal 

.  and  had  not  foreseen  the  frightful  suspicions  to  which  f he  vague- 
of  his  words  would  expose  his  servants.  It  was  even  thought  that 
[  was  somelhing^  inconceivable  in  the  way  in  which  the  two  writings 
been  found.  Those  two  papers  which  Louis  Philippe^a  secretary 
Lecomte  had  ao  easily  discovered  on  the  evening  of  the  S7lh,  by 
bat  singular  chance  had  they  escaped  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day 

rirch  of  M.  de  Choulot,  Manoury,  Romanzo,  and  all  those  who  like 
h«d  examined  the  ffreplace  with  the  utmost  care?     Was  it  to  he 
Iffprised  that  some  one  had  furtively  placed  the  papers  in  the  fireplace 
■fief  the  prince*s  death  in  order  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  suicide? 
had  been  found  lying  on  the  ashes  of  burnt  papers:  what  reason 

i  Jitii^r  document,  of  whioh  the  firtt  would  item  to  b«  4  rotigh  dr^n,  is  to  tbtt 
Ix — St.  Leo  and  iifl  dt;peDd     ,     ,    belong  to  j^our  king Pbilippe  :  do  not  piJIage  nor 
ilba     .     .     ,    thp  villagr  nor    *     ♦     »     .    harm  tft  any  tine  tstsidier   *     .    ^  EriendB, 
ar  in  mj  peorle.     You  have  been  miil»d  on  my  sccoonl,  1  !ifl¥0  only  lo  dicj  wishing 

E'ltj  to  iW  Frettch  peopk  «tid  lo  my  couotrjr. 
Adieu  for  ever, 
L.  H,  J,  BOUEBON,  PHoce  de  Conde, 
t  fW^fcil  tbmtl  nuiy  he  buried  il  yinceonei,  oetr  mf  aafortaaatje  won* 
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was  there  for  believing  that  if  the  prince  had  papers  to  destroj  be  shooU 
have  burned  some  and  torn  up  others?  These  striking  ciFCunutaDcei 
led  to  the  notion  tliat  the  writing  discovered,  had  reference  to  t  dale 
preceding  the  event,  and  was  only  a  draft  of  a  proclamation  dnwn  apbf 
the  prince  in  the  beginning  of  August,  whilst  the  revolutioniry  atom 
was  still  growling.  It  soon  became  known  that,  upon  the  first  breakiog 
out  of  the  disturbances  of  July,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  had  actually  thonghl 
of  issuing  a  proclamation,  and  thenceforth  the  second  hypothesis  acquind 
the  force  of  conviction. 

Thus  the  darkness  that  hung  over  this  sudden  death  thickened  at  evor 
step.  M.  Marc,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  M.  Pasquier,  andll. 
Marjolin,  were  sent  to  St.  Leu  to  examine  the  body.  They  were  ef 
opinion  that  the  case  had  been  one  of  suicide.  But  this  scientific  venfirt 
was  not  enough  to  allay  all  suspicions  :  and  moreover,  it  was  immediilfllj 
called  in  question,  and  impugned  by  medical  men  of  celebrity.  . 

Two  parties  were  consequently  formed.  Those  who  believed  in  mu* 
cide  could  allege,  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  the  prods  verbaux;  the 
melancholy  of  the  Ducde  Bourbon  since  1830;  his  terrors  as  a  rojaliK, 
a  man  of  opulence,  and  a  gcntilhomme ;  the  distracting  eflects  on  kii 
vacillating  mind  of  the  political  parties  that  had  recently  disturbed  kii 
house;  the  act  of  beueBccnoe  he  had  intrusted  to  Manoury  on  the 261^ 
under  the  fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  perform  it  himself;  his  mole 
adieux  to  his  servants  on  the  evening  that  proved  his  last ;  the  state  ef 
the  body  which  presented  no  other  traces  of  violence  than  certain  esff^ 
nations  suthciontly  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  suicide ;  the 
state  of  his  clothes,  on  which  no  stain  or  marks  of  disorder  had  beea 
noticed;  tlie  bolt  shot  on  the  inside;  the  physical  difficulties  of  aasaesini- 
tion;  the  impossibility  of  saying,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  there  tie 
the  assassins!  The  defenders  of  the  memory  of  the  deceased  replied  to 
these  presumptive  arguments  by  scenes  of  potent  effect.  One  of  tbea, 
M.  Mery  Lafontaine,  suspended  himself  from  the  fatal  espagnoUiie,  iai 
position  similar  to  that  in  which  the  prince  had  been  found  ;  and  the  efr 
pcriment  proved  to  be  without  danger.  A  trial  was  made  of  the  possibility 
of  shooting  a  bolt  into  its  staple  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  veiy 
slender  ribbon,  and  the  trial  was  fully  successful.  Suspicions^  which 
till  then  had  been  timid,  now  assumed  a  daring  and  violent  character. 
Names  were  uttered.  The  will  was  read:  the  exasperation  already 
existing  against  Madame  dc  Feucheres  was  increased  when  it  wai 
ascertained  that  she  had  left  no  room  for  any  one  but  herself  in  the 
beneficial  remembrances  of  the  testator.  Accusing  remarks  were  circu- 
lated. It  was  related  that  Lecomte  cried  out,  overcome  by  his  feelings, 
in  the  chapel  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  "  I  have  a  weight  on  my  heart" 
M.  Bonnie,  contrary  to  the  positive  assertion  of  that  same  Lecomte, 
affirmed  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  door  opening  on  the  private 
staircase  was  not  bolted,  and  that  to  conceal  that  terrible  circumstance, 
Madame  de  Feucheres  had  gone  to  the  chamber  of  death  by  the  longest 
way,  that  of  the  great  staircase ! 

The  Due  de  Bourbon's  heart  was  conveyed  to  Chantilly  on  the  4th  of 
September.    The  Abbe  Pelier,  the  prince's  almoner,  took  part  in  the 
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a1  senrice.  He  appeared  carry  iiig  I  be  lieart  of  the  deceased  in  a 
stlvrr-gill  casket^  tind  he  opened  his  lips  lo  pformunce  the  laii  fjirewell, 
Derp  sdenoe  prevailed ^  and  prodigious  was  the  eensQiion  when  the 
3tiCtrd  (jrntor  ntier<?'d  these  words  in  a  solemn  lone  ;  **The  prince  is  in- 
tnl  of  his  death  in  the  sight  of  God," 

ligjon   preaided  over  the  obsequies,  which  were  celebrated  with 

much  pomp,  and  in  which  many  of  the  king's  sons  look  part.  The  body 
biting  been  conveyed  to  Si.  Denis,  the  episcopal  clergy  received  it  at 
the  abbey  gfites;  and  the  prayers  of  the  chnrch  and  the  usn^l  hymn  for 

I  dead  echoing  through  the  arches  of  tlie  basilica,  accompanied  the 
in  to  the  vault  where  reposes  ihe  dust  of  kings. 
lucb  wafl  the  event.  Madame  de  Feucheres  hastily  quitted  8t  Leti, 
wetjt  lo  the  Palais  Bourbon,  pursued  by  strange  thoughts.  For  i 
light  she  made  the  Abbe  Bnant  sleep  in  her  library,  and  Madame 
Hassans  in  her  bedroom,  tis  (hough  she  had  dreaded  seeing  j*ome 
srfal  image  rise  before  her  in  the  louely  night.  But  &ooa  recovering 
0oin  her  cnrution,  she  appeared  fearless  and  tirm.  She  had  been  long 
gambling  nt  the  Stock  Exchange  to  an  euornioua  amount;  she  followed 
uji  hcT  speculations,  and  in  the  course  of  some  mouths  foumi  herself  a 
>er  of  considerable  sums. 

Ietnwbile»  unpleasant  rumours  were  beginning  lo  rise  on  all  sides; 
princes  de  Rohan  were  making  every  preparation  boih  for  a  civil 
!  a  criminiil  prosecution*     At  St.  Leu  and  Chaniilly  hardly  any  one 
credence  in  the  idea  of  the  late  duke's  suicide;   in  Pariis  the  most 
conjectures  were  ilirown  out  in  the  saims^  the  workshops,  and 
^y where.     The  associatioti  of  an  august  name  with  that  of  Madame 
P^ucheres  supphed  the  rancour  of  party  with  a  weapon  of  which  it 
rrly  caught  hold,     h  was  remarked,  with  malicious  sagacity ^  that  the 
had,  on  the  27ih,  taken  possession  of  the  theatre  of  the  event 
[Sgh  its  trusty  agents;   that  the  Due  de  Bourbon's  almoner,  though 
pot,  had  not  been  called   on  to  take  part  in  drawing  up   the 
ttrhaut;  that  M.  Gu^rin^  the  prince's  physician,  had  not  been 
^to  be  present  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  intrust- 
hrec  j>hjsician.s  two  of  whom,  MM.  Marc  and  Pasquier  were  on 
I  of  the  cloiiest  intercourse  with  the  court.     It  was  asked »  with  a 
slic  fihow  of  surprise,  what  could  have  been  M.  de  Broglie's  motive 
far  preterit ing  the  insertion  in  the  Munlfttir  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
~      p  at  Chant  illy.     The  catastrophe  that  swept  away  the  fast  of 
from  the  field  of  history  and  the  growing  prosperiiy  of  the 
''^ans  were  placed  in  injurious  juxtaposition.     Lastly,  to  all 
were  added  a  thuusand  silly  or  wild  exaggerations,  for   rancour 
iij#  com  pro  mi  sea  its  own  success  by  ils  violetxce.  On  the  other  hand, 
(steal  with  which  certain  courtiers  strove  to  gain  credence  for  the  sup- 
ftion  of  ttuicide,  turned  oyl  disadvaniageously  for  their  idol ;  so  much 
Idnrss  is  there  likewise  in  baseness. 

t  decisive  rneauB  was  open  lo  the  king  for  putting  an  end  to  rumours 

Idtd  not  »pare  even  the  throne.     Surely  it  was  competent  for  him  lo 

'      ie  nn  intieritance  round  wliich   hung  so  many  black  suspicions^ 

wouJd  thereby  have  marked  his   accession  with   honour^  and 
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would  have  humiliated  his  enemies.  But  Louis  Philippe  took  a  diflfereot 
view  of  the  interests  of  his  nascent  royalty.  On  the  eve  of  ascending  i 
throne,  he  had  hastily  transferred  to  his  children  his  property  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  unite  with  the  domains  of  the  state,  in  accordanee 
with  the  ancient  law  of  the  monarchy.  This  was  a  sufficiently  plain  in- 
dication that  contempt  of  money  would  not  be  the  dominant  Turtae  under 
his  reign.  So  then,  though  the  richest  of  European  sovereigns,  his  onlf 
thought  was  how  to  have  his  son's  new  estates  managed  in  the  most  pnh 
ductive  manner. 

This  entailed  on  the  men  in  power  the  necessity  of  awmiiig  It 
Madame  de  Feucheres  a  protection  of  which  we  shall  have  to  relate  ill 
the  flagrant  indecencies.  The  baroness  was  invited  to  court,  and  net 
with  a  reception  there  that  immediately  became  the  talk  and  i 
of  all  Paris.  The  loud  voice  of  public  opinion  rendering  an  inv 
tion  necessary,  evidence  began  to  be  collected  at  Pontoise  in  the  i 
of  September,  but  nothing  was  neglected  to  hush  up  the  affair.  The 
conseUkr^apporteur,  M.  de  la  Huproie,  showed  a  determinatioo  Is 
elicit  the  truth;  he  was  suddenly  superannuated,  and  the  place  of  jodn 
which  he  had  long  desired  for  his  son-in-law,  was  granted  him.  Tk 
depositions  passed  into  other  hands. 

We  shall  see  by  and  by  to  what  account  so  many  queitionaUe  ci^ 
cumstances  were  turned  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Henneqain,  and  tk 
resentments  of  the  legitimist  party. 

The  court  soon  ceased  to  be  uneasy  at  all  the  noise  around  it;  bat 
still  one  thing  annoyed  it.  It  was  not  unaware  that  there  had  longbeeo 
in  the  house  of  Conde  a  secret  of  which  two  persons  were  always  tbe 
depositories.  That  secret  had  been  confided  by  the  Due  de  Bourboo, 
during  his  sojourn  in  London,  tb  Sir  William  Gordon,  equerry  to  tbe 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Due  de  Chartres.  Af\er  their  death  M.  de 
Choulot  had  been  made  the  confidant  of  the  prince,  who  had  furthe^ 
more,  when  suffering  under  the  consequences  of  a  fall  from  his  hone, 
committed  the  secret  to  Manoury.  Nothing  has  ever  been  known,  or 
is  yet  known,  respecting  that  secret,  except  that  it  is  important  and  fix^ 
mid  able. 

Not  one  of  the  lessons  derivable  from  this  history  was  lost  upon  tbe 
people,  in  whose  bosoms  there  remained  an  imperishable  leaven  of  die* 
trust;  for  the  people  believes  with  alacrity  in  extraordinary  crimei 
Victim,  moreover,  of  the  excesses  of  pride  and  the  usurpations  of  roigbt, 
it  is  granted  to  it  to  enjoy  these  grand  spectacles  of  power  prostrated  or 
dishonoured,  and  of  ancient  races  extinguished;  spectacles  which  God 
affords  it  to  lifl  it  up  and  to  avenge  it. 


umm  pfifufpi  MHm  trc  empsroii  kigolas. 
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ST  the  boyrgent!iie  anti  royalty,  become  for  a  while  united,  wem 
laiiDg  Lbeir  domination,  the  foreign  Bovereigns  were  gradually 
ing  from  their  alarms, 

pfsi  thought  of  the  new  government  had  been  to  obtain  recogni- 
.  therefore  resolved  to  base  its  policy  on  the  maintenance  of  the 

of  1815.  This  was  preparing  for  itself  a  fearful  situation. 
it  not  be  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  truckle  to  foreign  powers 
r  to  please  them,  and  on  the  other  to  degrade  the  nation  in  order 

it?  The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  did  not  foresee  these  con- 
^s,  or  if  it  did,  it  braved  them. 

te  19th  of  August,  J  630,  Loni$  Philippe  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
ia,  notifying  his  accession.     The  substance  of  the  letter,  every 
pn  of  which  seemed  carefully  weighed,  showed   through   dU  the 
F  timorous  obsequiousness,  what  was  to  be  the  altitude  of  the  new 
ntnt.     To  reassure  Europe  as  to  the  consec|uences  of  the  revolu- 
Jnly,  Louis  Philippe  represented  that  event  only  as  an  unfortu- 
I  inevitable  act  of  resistance  to  imprudent  aggressions.     Himself  ] 
blied  as  the  moderator  of  the  victors,  and  ihe  natural  protector 
pinquished,  thus  flattering  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  c^ar 
leight  of  absolutism.     To  ihe  same  end  the  author  of  the  teller 
id  his  respect  for  the  deposed  sovereign,  whom  he  designated, 
>w  his  fail,  Ktn^  Charles  X :  thus  doing  homage  to  the  principle 
Ltnacy.     F^ouis  Philippe  softened  down  whatever  might  have  been 
Nift  in  lauding  the  chartefj  by  culling  to  mind  the  fact  I  hat  il  wai^ 
ftf  the  invasion  and  a  gift  of  the  Emperor  Alexander     Lastly,  ha  < 
r  ga^e  it  to  be  understood  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  depend  , 
support  aCorded  him  by  the  Holy  Alliance  ;  and  altiiough  wholly  j 
lo  England,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by,  he  allowed  NicoSaa  to  i 
At  ihe  calmtrophe  which  had  occurred  in  Paris  would  not  hare 
|CI  of  breaking  otTlhe  alliance  conlemplated  by  the  Polignac  min- 
Aween  France  and  Russia. 

Iiiftory  we  are  about  to  write  was  comprised  beforehand  and  in  \ 
le  eic tent  in  this  letter. 
Smperor  Nicolas  no  doubt  had  not  expected  these  marks  of  sub- j 
i  of  ihe  Ffench  government ;  for  on  the  first  news  of  the  revoluH 
July  He  had  taken  measures  for  making  war  on  France.  He  j 
eld  Marshal  Diebitcb  to  Berlin  to  determine  the  King  of  Prussi*^ 
Ifensive  alliance ;  he  gave  orders  to  the  Russian  troops  to  hold' 
pves  in  readiness  for  an  approaching  campaign;  and  be  wrote  toj 
Lubeeki,  minister  of  finance  in  Poland,  desiring  him  lo  pro?ide!^ 
nlbom  delay  for  putting  the  army  into  active  service* 
Be  Lubecki  replied  that  Poland  had  eight  millions  of  florins  in  itsl 
Jr,  and  a  million  of  ecus  in  Berlin,  and  that  it  waa  conieqaentifi 
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ready  to  undertake  the  preparations  for  war  requisite  tinder  the  circom- 
Btances.* 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  pressed  the  French  consul  in  Poland 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe.  This  consul  was  devoted  to  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  wu 
afraid  of  seeing  his  place  supplied  by  an  agent  of  the  ideas  that  had 
triumphed  in  Paris. 

Such  was  the  disposition  in  which  the  letter  before  noentioned  Cmid 
the  Emperor  of  Russia:  it  flattered  his  pride  without  subduing  Ui 
resentment.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  dissemble  his  acorn, 
and  the  envoy  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  received  by  the  chief  of  a  jct 
semibarbarous  people  with  an  insulting  haughtiness,  to  which  the  g» 
vernment  of  the  Restoration  itself  would  not  have  submitted. 

The  attitude  of  Austria  was  not  by  any  means  so  hostile,  beeauB 
its  diplomatic  interests  were  different  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  ml 
interested,  like  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  destruction  of  England,  ll 
signified  little  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  the  King  of  France  wu 
English  at  heart,  provided  he  showed  a  disposition  to  bridle  the  Rfoia* 
tionary  spirit,  and  to  shield  from  every  blow  the  European  syiM 
established  in  1815.  Louis  Philippe  promised  all  this.  His  aoeeaaoa 
was  therefore  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  sovereigns  who  had  in  1815 
divided  the  spoils  of  France  between  them,  appropriating  the  secondaij 
nations  like  human  cattle,  with  which  they  might  do  as  they  pleaaai 
In  this  respect  Russia  herself  ought  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  aeoeanon  of 
Louis  Philippe:  and  she  would  have  done  so,  had  not  her  Tiews  on 
Constantinople  given  her  a  special  motive  for  anger  and  resentment 

M.  de  Metternich,  moreover,  made  his  policy  consist  in  avoiding  every 
violent  shock.  Fond  of  repose  from  egotism,  he  was  so  likewise  from 
incapacity.  They  alone  brave  the  storm  who  feel  within  them  iha 
strength  to  master  it  M.  de  Metternich  wished  to  enjoy  without  tfoofala 
a  reputation  easily  usurped,  and  the  falsehood  of  which  would  have  been 
exposed  by  the  least  complication  of  affairs.  He  did  not  content  biiiH 
self  with  merely  receiving  the  assurances  given  by  Louis  Philippe  in  an 
encouraging  manner,  but  he  strongly  urged  the  King  of  Prussia  not  to 
delay  acknowledging  the  new  government;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  by  vaj 
of  Berlin  that  the  recognition  of  Austria  arrived ;  that  of  Prussia  wu 
joined  with  it 

The  King  of  the  Low  Countries  had  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
Louis  Philippe,  delighted  as  he  was  to  see  on  the  throne  of  France  i 
king  who  renounced  for  his  country  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
Belgium. 

As  for  England  she  considered  the  issue  of  the  Three  Days  as  the 
most  fortunate  event  in  her  history.  Thanks  to  the  elevation  of  the  Doc 
d'Orl^ans,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  that  the  revolution  of 
July  had  been  accomplished.  Accordingly  William  IV.  gave  Gencnl 
Baudrand  the  most  cordial  reception. 

The  joy  which  these  little  family  successes  caused  in  the  Palais  Royil 

*  Document!  extractRd  from  the  portfulio  of  the  Grand  Duke  Conitantine,/iid  pro- 
daced  by  Lafajette  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea  on  ihe  2Sd  March,  1831. 
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.  not  nUogether  unmixed.  An  Ilaliaii  prmce,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
ii«cd  10  it^cognize  Louis  Philippe,  and  Spain  pat  forih  an  ofl^ensive 
biifp^to  ttfainsl  the  govern meiu  of  July- 

l^he  r>ijke  of  Modenii's  refusal  was  singular.     There  had  never  been 

ihiiig  m  the  relaiion  beiween  that  prince  aud  the  Duo  d'OrleauB 

previoiislv  to  the  revoluiion  of  July,  which  could  have  foreboded  a  hosii- 

mkx  <     I « » u n  c cd .     The  Duke  o f  M  odeii a ^  w ho  w as  sa id  to  be 

^^<  mucli  rather  to  have  made  comntoii  cause  wilh  i 

refohitii>a,«ai  Hluch  fA\  who  conspired  for  ihe  indepGndence  of  Italy  had 

«» lot  Iff  rt^ckoncd.     The  dtrunge  insolence  of  his  refusal,  and  the  still 

I;o  jiuiity  allowed  him  by  the  cabinet  of  ihe  Palais  Roy&l,  gave 

i.  '  M-ive  suspicions,  M,  MisJey  had  been  talked  of  as  a  mysUfri- 
ous  Jigent  sent  from  Italy  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  behalf  of  the  cauge 
uf  Italian  indcpeiideucf.  Some  shrewd  persons  thought  that  by  his 
adhcf^nec  to  the  treaire^  of  J 81 5^  Louis  Philippe  discoucerled  the  hopes 
'^had  inepired;  that  ihe  Duke  of  Modena  was  exceedingly  irritated  at 
and  that  his  refusal  was  the  energetio  expression  of  a  displeasure, 
kfteeret  of  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  reveal  to  Euroj^* 
"Tht:  niauifesto  publi&hcd  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VI L  by  5L  Calo- 
[•was  more  easily  accounted  for*  Spain  not  having  been  a  parti- 
.  ID  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  adherence  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
"treaties  did  not,  iu  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  moj^aich,  sufhciently 
Thf  Hain  of  liiB  usurp!ition, 

IS  Royd  failing  to  win  the  Spanish  government  by  perstiasion, 

.  io  act  on  its  fears. 

ac  news  of  the  revolution  of  1830  had  attracted   to  Paris  from  all 

ten*  t>f  Europe  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  Ferdi- 

V I L    B  roll  g  In  t  o j^e  ther  by  com  m  o  n  m  isl  brl  u  n  es  a  nd  co  m  ni  on  h  opes  ^ 

fedizabal,  Isturis;,  Calatrava,  San  Miguel,  ihe  Duko  de  Ilivas,  Marti- 

.  dc  b  Rosa,  the  Count  de  Toreno,  &.C.,  had   formed  a  sort  of  junta 

^iris,  the  avowed  object  of  whicli  was  to  revolutionise  Spain.     The 

ncli   patriots  formed  a  Becond  association  in  support  of  the  former, 

be  name  of  Cvmit^  EspagmL     The  commiitee,  which  consisted 

»  DupontjViardotj  Marchais,  Sclici?lcher,ChevalIon,  EtienneArago, 

Ijoetc-Weiniar,  and  tiarnier-Pages,  began  operations  with  much 

,     A  iiihscription  was  opened,  and  considerable  sums  were  col- 

CoJonel  Pinio  was  theprineipal  intermediary  between  the  patriots 

Fo  nations.     M  Calvo,  a  banker,  took  upon  him  the  tinancial 

!  of  the  body  of  Spanish  eniigrauts.     The  project  of  raising  a 

f  talked  off     To  form  a  military  chest,  enrol  refugees,  and  send 

fo  the  Pyrenees  were  the  objects  on  which  the  Comile  Etpagml 

fjuyfd  its  siren  nous  exertions. 

ire  long  ii  was  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  government.   General 

Hiani  was  the  only  member  f»f  the  ministry  who  appeared  averse  Io 

[  jntervention,  even  indirecl*     M,  Dupont  having  personally  applied  to 

for  hiii  co-operation  in  the  labours  of  the  committee,  he  replird  that 

firat  duty  of  the  Frenoh  government  was  to  avoid  a  European  con* 

that  the  new  govennuent  could  not,  without  compromising  iijjelf, 

the  Spanish  revolutioni^-ts;  ibtit  l<jr  his  own  part  his  mind  wa^  iully 
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made  up  to  exert  his  voice  in  the  council  against  every  measare  intended 
to  encourage  their  proceedings ;  that  as  a  man,  nevertheleas,  but  soldj 
in  that  capacity,  he  did  not  refuse  his  succour  to  misfortanes  that  grieved 
him.  "  But  in  that  case,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  Dupont,  "  there  is  war 
between  you  and  us." — '*  Very  well,  there  is  war/'  the  minister  coldly 
replied. 

M.  Guizot  displayed  a  very  opposite  way  of  thinking.  He  replied  to 
M.  Louis  Viardot  when  the  latter  besought  the  support  of  the  admiDis- 
tration  on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  "  Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  Franee 
committed  a  political  crime  in  1825;  that  she  owes  Spain  a  signal  lep^ 
ration,  and  that  that  reparation  shall  be  given." 

But  the  committee  was  well  aware  of  what  weight  would  be  the  pe^ 
sonal  adherence  of  the  king.  An  audience  was  therefore  demanded  of 
him  by  MM.  Dupont,  Marchais,  and  Loeve  Weimar.  A  day  was  ap- 
pointed, and  those  gentlemen  were  presented  at  the  Palaia  Royal  by 
Odilon  Barrot.  The  king  received  them  with  exquisite  suavity.  He 
admitted  that  France  was  threatened  with  war  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine ;  that  as  dangers  might  at  any  moment  spring  up  against  her  oo 
the  north,  it  was  important  that  she  should  be  secur^  from  all  asstolt 
on  the  south.  He  added  that  the  protection  promised  by  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  the  Carlists  of  the  south  seemed  to  him  alarming,  and  that  it  was  coo- 
sequently  of  vast  political  importance  to  deprive  them  of  the  Pyreneea 
He  snid  too  that  he  was  not  unaware  that  this  policy  prompted  him  to 
combat  family  interests :  "  But  as  far  as  regards  Ferdinand  VII.,  they  may 
hang  him  if  they  like.  He  is  the  greatest  blackguard  that  ever  existed." 
The  representatives  of  the  committee  finding  the  king  thus  disposed, 
thought  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  of  the  projects  of  the 
Spanish  refugees.  These  were  to  oflTcr  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  Dnc 
de  Nemours  on  his  marrying  Dona  Maria,  whereby  French  interests 
and  the  political  system  of  Louis  XIV.  would  be  made  to  prevail  in 
united  Spain  and  Portugal.  Such  a  proposition  had  little  to  recommend 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. It  was  not,  however,  on  that  account  the  king  rejected  it 
He  spoke  without  any  disguise  on  the  danger  of  yielding  to  a  tempta- 
tion of  the  kind.  He  regarded  the  offer  of  a  crown  to  one  of  his  sons  as 
singularly  rash,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  compromise  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  As  for  the  subsidies  in  money,  for  which  he  was 
asked,  he  abstained  from  either  promising  or  refusing  them ;  but  some 
days  aAerwards  he  placed  at  Lafayette's  disposal  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  out  of  the  privy  purse  to  aid  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lutionists. Sixty  thousand  francs  were  conveyed  to  Bayonne  by  M. 
Chevallon;  and  M.  Dupont  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Marseille  and 
deliver  forty  thousand  to  Colonel  Moreno,  who  was  to  transmit  them  to 
General  Torrijos. 

The  Spanish  refugees  thus  directly  countenanced  by  the  French  go- 
vernment, hastened  with  hearts  full  of  hope  to  the  conquest  of  their 
country.  Every  day  bands  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  men  set  out  for  the 
Pyrenees,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  Passports  were  de- 
livered to  the  volunteers  by  M.  Girod  de  FA  in,  prefect  of  police.   The 
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riak  of  the  diligences  was  always  bespoken  beforehand  for  I  lie  re»« 
e«.   Lft&tly,  nmskeia  being  CQlleci*?d  itom  dJ  quarters,  and  M.  d'Ofi^J 
Spiifiish  ambassador,  complaining  of  tbis,  secret  depots  of  a r mi! 
nade  with  the  con^eni  of  MM.  Moiuativel  and  GiiizoL 
FOeiiera*  Mint  was   in  Paris  preparing   lo  set  out  for  the  Pyreneea* 
tribal  Gerard  liad  an  inierv'ievv  wiih  the  celebrated  parliisan   leaderp 
mhed  o(i  him  the  most  lively  leBiimonics  of  sympaihy,  and   promised 
1  cause  the  support  of  the  French  government    **  But  it  is  important,"  j 
I  said,  **  nut  to  do  anything  over  inisiily.     Set  out  for  Bayonne  without 
iny\  afid  pledge  yourself  to  me  that  you  will  engage  in  no  enterprise 
«nttj   France  shall  have  put  herselt*  in   a  perfectly  sal isfactory  position  1 
wtlb  regard  to  Europe/'     Mina  could  not  suspect  the  gix>d  faiib  of  Mar-  I 
•bal  Gerard ;  he   gave   the  promiset  and  set  out   for  Bayonne  without  1 
eottiatunicaung  to  any  one  either  his  hnpe s  or  his  prot^pects,     VViien  be  | 
_Mclied  Bayoruie  he  kept  his  word  i  but  hi!$  inaction  at  a  moment  when  < 
prj  tiling  depended  un  promptitude  ^nd  darings  very  soon  made  himj 
object  of  pain tul   suspicion.      The   Spanish   refugees   formed   iwc> 
,  on  the  one  aide  were  the  parlisans  of  France^  an  the  other  those 
?*niid.     Mina  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some  of  his   country* 
13  thought  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  English.     F*ettercd  by  , 
li  word  he  could  neither  act  nor  defend  himself*    The  distrust  I 
ity  men  labouring  under  adversity,  sprang  up  amongst  the  refu^ 
i^ed  them,  impelled  some  to  dangerous  precipitation,  and  froze 
'  zril  of  others*     A  worse  evil  was  soon  added  to  the  mischief:^  of 
ijiTisions:  Ferdinand  VIL  had  been  seized  with  terror,  and    had 
de  Icnowu  to  Lpouis  Pbihppe  the  conditions  on  which  be  consented  la 
orl  him.     This  was  what  the  cabinet  of  the  Pahiis  Royal  looked 
ftj*tantly  it  forbade  the  departure  of  the  refugees,  suspended   its 
jyd  1q  them,  took  means  to  disperse  their  masses^  obliged  the  autboritiea 
In  exi-fri^r  *in  active  sHrmiilanrCt  and  sent  inhospitable  orders  (lying  on 
ir  f  the  telegraph  to  Bayonne, 

was  ihnl  Colonel  Valdes,  yielding  10  the  impulse  of  bis  de-*i 
,  crossed  the  Bidassoa*  On  the  ISth  of  October,  at  the  head  of  t 
aU  gallant  band,  he  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native  land, 
nmdst  a  ihouiand  cries  of  Vit^a  ia  Cortstiimmi,  and  wiihout  any  other 
varraiil  of  t^uccCMS  ilmn  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  his  good  sword, 
Fortiaae  was  favourable  to  him  at  first:  some  generous  Spaniards  rallied 

■ *    his  thgt  the   tlag  of  an  outlaw.     But   painful  diaappointmenta 

1  himi.      Anoiber  partisan  Jeader,   General  Chapalangarra^  had 
Sjiciin  under  the  fatal  cotivietiun  that  he  had  but  to  show  him* 
rtaine  the  country  :  and  his  reply  to  those  who  represented  to  him 
r  of  such  e.\ceB^ive  confidence  was,  **The  balls  know  me  looi 
,.ke    me:  and  even  if  I  (nU,  what  does    it   inatterl  I  shall   aM 
how*  a  soldier  of  freedom  can  die."     These  last  wordji  were 
^  nbierving  a   royalist   post,  be  advanced   loviards  it  aloue^ ' 
:  fs  to  bis  men  not  to  tire,  and  he  iiitcred  n  lew  amiciible* 
^answered  by  a   volley,  and   fell  dead.     His  comrade*!^ 
to  rcsisl,   retreated   to   an    inn,   where    no    hundred 
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were  posted,  whom  the  royalists  had  caused  to  be  reconnoitered 
by  a  spy  disguised  as  a  vender  of  cakes.  This  post  was  vigorously 
assailed,  and  made  a  brave  resisUnce.  Eight  Parisian  vdunteen 
fought  there  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  four  of  whom  were  killed;  the 
other  four  aAer  a  gallant  defence,  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  bj 
swimming.  Chapalangarra's  troop  was  decimated  and  dispersed.  Tfaii 
first  check  was  but  the  signal  of  a  great  disaster.  Valdes,  deprived  of 
a  support  on  which  he  had  reckoned,  and  overborne  by  superior  foroo^ 
had  concentrated  his  strength  at  Vera,  where  he  could  notfeil  to  be  so^ 
rounded  and  destroyed.  The  news  reached  Mina,  who  then  resolved  to 
quit  Bayonnc,  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  in  arms.  He  assem* 
bled  his  companions,  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  got  the 
better,  through  the  kind  assistance  of  some  French  patriots,  of  the  ci» 
torn-house  officers  who  waited  to  seize  his  medical  stores,  and  at  lut 
crossed  the  frontiers  after  many  obstacles  and  dangers.  A  most  seriooi 
misunderstanding  subsisted  between  Mina  and  Valdes.  The  former 
only  wished  to  force  Ferdinand  VI I.  to  liberal  concessions,  the  latter 
wished  to  dethrone  him.  But  when  the  two  chiefs  met  they  shook  haiKki 
sacrificing  their  mutual  dislike  to  the  cause  of  their  country  which  called 
them  to  the  same  field  of  battle.  Valdes  remained  at  Vera,  and  Miai 
marched  to  Irun,of  which  he  made  himself  master.  Unfortunately  the 
Spanidth  leaders  had  not  been  able  when  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
to  foresee  all  the  dangers  that  awaited  them. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  whilst  Mina  entered  Spain  by  Navarre,  G^ 
nernl  Placensia  should  simultaneously  enter  by  Aragon,  so  as  to  hold  tbe 
troops  of  the  latter  province  in  check.  But  the  arms  sent  to  the  litter' 
general  were  seized  by  order  of  the  French  government :  five  hundred 
muskets  and  six  thousand  cartridges,  collected  by  General  Vigo,  were 
confiscated  at  Maulian,  and  a  similar  confiscation  took  place  at  Bago^res^ 
where  General  Gurrea  was  i^tationed :  for  the  French  government  wis 
as  zealous  to  put  down  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  patriots  as  it  had  at 
first  been  to  excite  them.  The  Spanish  government  too  was  carefully 
made  acquainted  with  every  thing  that  took  place  in  France.  The 
Captain-general  of  Aragon  was  therefore  made  aware  that  his  province 
was  not  menaced,  and  he  received  orders  to  unite  his  troops  with  thott 
of  Navarre.  All  resistance  was  thereby  rendered  useless.  Mina,  who 
after  the  capture  of  Irun  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Oyarzun,  w« 
warned  that  Valdes  was  on  the  point  of  being  hemmed  in.  lie  imme- 
diately sent  him  his  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  commanded  bj 
Generals  Lopez-B-mos,  and  Butroii.  With  this  reinforcement  Valdes 
disputed  the  ground  fool  by  foot:  it  was  struggling  with  impossibility' 
He  was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  across  the  frontier,  followed  by  such 
of  his  comrades  as  had  not  fallen  in  the  unequal  strife.  Alas!  the  soil 
of  France  was  not  less  fatal  to  those  unfortunate  men  than  that  of  their 
native  land.  There,  where  they  expected  an  asylum,  many  were  to  find 
but  a  grave.  With  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  audacity  of 
which  was  only  equalled  by  its  scandalous  impunity,  the  royalists  pur- 
sued their  enemies  even  into  the  French  territory  and  there  shot  their 
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]frtsoncrs«  An  aide-de-camp  of  Valdea^  filled  with  g^rief  and  indignatuiii, 
would  not  preserve  his  life  in  Ibat  France  which  he  had  yet  loved  :  h« 
relumed  to  Spain  to  die  there* 

There  refDained  to  Mina  only  a  small  force,     lie  endeavoured  to  re*- 
gain    the  froniier.     Hardly  beset  on  ftl]  sides^  pursued  without  respiie^ 
and   tracked   by  huge  Pyreuean   bloodhounds^  he   paa&ed   Iwo  days  in 
c Umbi tig  the  mo uniain-sidei,  often  compelled  to  hide  in  Ihe  depths  of  I 
I  ravinet^i  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  At  Ian  he  reached  Lorda,  ] 
kousc  situated  a  league  from  the  fiontier  on  the  French  side.  He  had 
Iveled  thirty^ight  leagues  in  forty-two  hours;  his  hands  and  feet  ^em 
ody ;  and  the  wound  he  had  formerly  received  in  the  war  of  indu^  * 
denee  had  broken  out  afreah.     Several  of  his  companions  fell  into  i 
tll»ll«iuJ$  of  the  royal  carabineers  und  were  niaBsacred :  some  of  them  | 
~^~      shot  111  the  market  place  of  Iron,  amid  cries  of  Vwa  d  Hty  ab^(h 

cruel  aoul  of  Ferdinand  Vlf.  was  satiated  with  irengeanee :  he  I 
to  ihreaien  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.     But  from  that  mo  . 
tneui  France  was  execrated  by  all  Uie  Spanish  patriots,  and  it  was  man- 
ifea  that  if  ever  Spain  became  democratic  she  would  become  English, 
Now  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Spain  being  inevitable,  the  French 
aieromcnt  had  re-erected  that  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  which  the  geniui  \ 
*Louis  XIV.  had  levelled, 

Whibt  France  was  losing  Spain  on  the  souths  fortune  seemed  to  bej 
opening  to  her  on  ihe  north  the  road  to  peaceful  conquests, 
— iThere  eiisted  in  France  at  this  epoch  two  governments,  that  of  Lou  it  1 
lliiippe,  ^^^  that  of  the  clubs^  the  fortner  caleiilaiing  and  reserved  ;  Ihe  | 
kict  active^  inipasi^toncd,  loud-tongued,  and  fond  of  sudden  tlights.  Tht 
ly  in  Paris  that  talked  ofproselyttsm^  and  wished  ihat  France  should 
^  last  push  forward  to  the  Rhine  and  lay  her  hand  on  Belgiitmi  was 
eomfMTsed  in  general  of  young  men,  unused  (o  public  life,  of  liule  wealth, 
and  consequently  of  liule  weight  in  a  society  aeluated  by  mercantile 
principles.  Nevertheless*,  the  zeal  of  that  party  luggested  wiser  counsels 
than  did  the  fears  of  its  opponent.  In  the  perplexed  condition  of  Europe^ 
ace  consisied  in  daring  every  thing,  and  the  most  rash  in  appear- 
irere  in  reality  the  wisest,  for  peace  was  alike  the  ultimate  result 
&r  system:  only  France  would  have  imposed  it  on  Europe,  had 
icenoir  the  treaties  of  1SI;S,  whereas  by  adhering  to  them  she 
ced  to  sue  for  it;  and  in  imposing  peace  she  would  have  dictated 
m^  whereas  in  suing  for  il  she  was  compelled  to  accept  them* 

1v  the  propagandist  policy  wanted  championi  of  weight 
It!  j1  position.     With  the  exception  of  General  Lamarque, 

poeial    Jikhemont,  nnd   M  Maugnin,  the  latter  of  whom  kept   up  a 
[►!v*taitl  corrrftpondence  wi*h   the  partisans  of  Francu  in  Belgium,  no 
t:  I  mo   forward    lo  offer  a  vigorous   resistance  to  the  ultra- 

i>  ]p.B  of  the  court.     Most  of  the  old  generals  of  the  empire 

,  M-'  ij  !■  1  loihingmoro  than  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  troubled  lives 
iii  list:  ^iwit..  of  icpose.  Some  of  ihem  saw  in  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
detiriKl  by  Ihe  new  dispensers  of  fortune  an  easier  way  opened  lo  their 
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ambition.     In  the  sphere  in  which  diplomatic  questions  ^ 
industrial  France  was  every  thing,  martial  France  was  nothing. 

Still  the  propagandist  party  actively  turned  to  account  the  state  of 
vacillation  into  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  plunged  Franoe,  and 
the  momentary  weakness  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  •  Many  of  Hi 
emissaries  set  out  for  Belgium,  where  they  heated  the  pab]iGiiiind,aBd 
sowed  among  the  people  the  seeds  of  those  passions  with  which  th^ 
vvere  themselves  animated,  insomuch  that  on  the  night  ofthe'SSth-Mtb 
August,  1830,  the  cry  was  raised  in  the  streets  of  Brussels,  **Let  in  A 
Uke  the  Parisians"  The  impetus  which  then  possessed  some  yooig 
men  on  coming  out  from  a  representation  of  the  Mnette^  at  6rst  led  lo 
what  seemed  only  a  broil.  The  house  of  a  ministerial  journalist  sacked; 
the  tricolour  flag  unfurled  ;  some  armorers'  shops  plundered  ;  the  wia< 
dows  of  the  cour  (T assizes  broken ;  the  hotel  of  Van  Maanen,  the  mioi^ 
ter  of  justice,  set  on  fire  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  multitude; 
this  seemed  to  be  the  whole  list  of  the  acts  of  vengeance  of  the  Belgian 
nation  towards  Holland.  The  whole  was  a  violent  protest  rather  thm 
an  attempt  at  revolution. 

And  in  fact  almost  all  the  Belgians  concerned  in  trade  were  linked 
to  Holland  by  the  ties  of  private  interest;  the  boldest  hardly  deaiied 
more  than  an  administrative  separation,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  fin 
king.  The  people  was  disposed  to  wish  for  more,  not  from  any  exact 
appreciation  of  its  own  interests,  but  because  its  feelings  of  ranoourand 
tendencies  to  revolt  were  fostered  by  the  catholic  clergy. 

This  discrepancy  of  sentiments  was  manifested  the  day  afler  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  25th  of  August.  The  first  thought  of  the  bourgeoiiie 
was  for  the  re-establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  order :  it  made 
haste  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Hague,  with  a  respectful  address  to 
King  William,  which  ended  with  these  words: 

"  Fully  relying  on  the  goodness  and  justice  of  your  Majesty,  the  citizeat  of  Bras- 
sels  have  deputed  their  fellow. citizens  to  wait  on  you,  only  in  order  to  obuin  the 
pleasing  certainty  that  the  evils  complained  of  will  be  remedied  the  moment  they  in 
Known.  The  S.S.  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  hest  me'ans  of  arriving  at  ibia  ao  den- 
rable  end  will  be  the  prompt  convocation  of  the  states-general. 

«*  BrusseU,  thU  2Sth  August,  1S30." 

It  is  certain  that  the  Belgian  bourgeoisie  (as  far  as  those  who  consti* 
tuted  its  principal  force  were  concerned, — namely,  the  manufacturoi 
and  trades)  was  much  more  disposed  to  fear,  than  to  desire  a  thorough 
revolution;  first,  because  such  a  revolution  would  naturally  have  placed 
Belgium  in  a  state  of  violence,  and  have  hurried  it  into  a  course  full  of 
troubles;  and  secondly,  because  a  sht^ck  of  such  magnitude  was  sol 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  relief  from  the  grievances  complained  o£ 
Fifty-five  deputies  represented  the  north  in  the  second  chamber,  and  tn 
equal  number  the  south;  a  few  more  represensatives  given  tothesotttb- 
ern  constituency,  would  therefore  have  sufficed  to  overthrow  the  bases 
of  the  union,  and  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the 
Hague,  to  Brussels. 

But  the  25th  of  August  placed  things  on  a  headlong  declivity,  oo 
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tich  it  wodd  have  been  fery  Uiflicull  to  have  stopped  lb  em.     An 

(|f?nse  ftrmef^rjiiiori  prevailed  »moog  ihe  people ;  n  new  bait  had  been 

Id  out  to  discotitented  ambituni ;    tbe  colours  of  Drubant  waved  in 

osst^isi    the   i  n  sti  f  recti  on  ul   movement  of  that   city  spread  to  Livge^ 

iivaiit,  and  Nimur;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  rtipture  inevitable^  the 

ittch  journals  inle$npernlely  called  for  the  punisbmeni  of  the  rtMs. 

lit  ivaa  in  the  midi^t  of  the  general  anxiety,  on  the  31st  of  August, 

flO,  ihni  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  arrived  at  Vil- 

rde  at  ibe  head  of  their  troops.     A  commission  was  instantly  named 

I  Brussels,  to  propose  to  ibe  princes  to  enter  ihe  city*     They  consented 

do  80f  on  condition  that  the  colours  of  Brabant  should  be  displaced 

f  those  of  Orange.     On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  the  city  of  Brus- 

was  in  nproar;    the  streets  were  broken  up,  trees  were  felJed,  and 

Irieades  prepared.     A  fresh  depuration  set  out  for  Vllvorde,  passing 

lough  the  ho^ts  of  tin  excited  population.     At  eleven  at  night  the 

utmtion  returned  to  Brussels;    and  at  midnight,  a  proclamfttion  in 

I  terms  was  read  in  the  bourgeois  guard-houses,  amidat  passionate 

T»: 

^  R.n.  tljcfPrince  of  Ornngfl,  wiU  come  iliii  dsiv  witJi  hii  ttaC atone,  and  without 
^1  that  the  §&rde  bourgeoUe  thou  id  go  to  meei  him.  The  f!«pt]tiea 
vfitvea  Tof  the  safety  ciT  ks  perion,and  thil  he  iihiilj  be  at  liberty  lo 

be  city  wiin  ibc  gartff  frpwr^f  pisfj  or  to  wuhdraw  if  he  think  fiiJ* 

The  next  day,  the  Isi  of  September,  the  Prince  of  Orange  made  hia 

jlry  into  Bro&^els.     The  bourgeois  guard  had  marched  to  meet  him  in 

|!er  of  buttle^  so  to  !*peak,  and  proudly  waving  the  colours  of  Brabant. 

Prmce  of  Orange  encountered  the  head  of  the  column  at  the  bridge 

rf^eken.     He  was  accompanied  oniy  by  some  aides-de-camp.     An 

Itimer^ibte  multitude  thronged  the  road  along  which  he  had  to  pass. 

drums  beat  as  he  approached,  and  the  guards  presented  arms.     He 

bid  eteo  judge  from  the  shouts  of  Vive  ie  Frinrc,  that  greeted  him 

16  and  there,  that  be  wsis  not  entering  a  hostile  city.     But  when  be 

the  streets  encumbered  with  huge  barricades^  and  all  the  ominous 

iJiphernalia  of  a  perilled   city,   he  turned   pale,  and  nearly  fainted, 

udes,  aa  be   advanced,  the  voice  of  the  people  swelled  louder  and 

Ijdcr  above  thnt  of  the  bourgeoisie,  nffrighting  his  ear  with  these  sbouta 

^jftf,    live  ia  Lihtrff' !     Down  With    Van  Moanni  t     He  wislied  to 

tbrough  Rue  de  I3  Madeleine,  to  his  own  pahce,  but  every 

I  cried,  T^thclMtdfk  Villej     Intensely  agitated,  he  continued 

foute  with  extreme  haste,  and  like  a  fugitive.     In  the  Place  de  la 

Mice,   where  he  appeared  alone*   his  aides-de-camp  not  having  been 

to  keep  pace  with  hi  id,  a  aentinel  gave  the  alarm,  the  guards  posted 

FUee  hurried  up  and  pointed  their  bayonets  at  bim>     Thus  the 

ionary  fever  had  already  seized  on  Brussels,  and  the  prince  found 

If  engaged  in  an  ei»terprise,  the  issue  of  which  might  be  most  dis- 

hmtn.     He  jiibridged  as  much  as  possible,  his  stay  in  n  city,   where 

^ndy  the  colours  fatal  to  his  bouse,  were  waving  on  all  points.     But 

bfv'n  waited  on  by  several  succeasiire  deputations;    he  had  been 

\'  ' I  all  the  men  of  note   in   Brussels,   and  a  commission 

vise  on  the  measurea  to  be  taken  utider  the  circuPiatanceA 
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had  at  last  uttered  the  word  separation.  That  word  allowed  the  Prime 
of  Orange  the  hope  of  a  crown.  *'  On  that  condition  you  will  be  fait^ 
ful  to  me  ?"  he  said,  in  a  meeting  in  which  the  question  was  to  be  deci- 
ded. *'  Yes !  yes !"  was  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  reply.-^'  Ani 
you  will  not  unite  with  the  French  ?" — <*  Never  I"  Upon  tbis,  iiiipt» 
sioned  language  was  interchanged  between  the  prince  and  those  bf 
whom  he  was  surrounded ;  the  emotion  of  the  assembly  was  at  its 
height,  and  it  is  said  the  Prince  of  Orange  burst  into  tears.  On  the  4tk 
of  September  he  left  Brussels,  never  to  return. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  man  of  talent,  chivalric,  and  French  ii 
manners  and  in  language.  lie  did  not  basely  court  popularity,  be  mide 
it  gather  round  him  spontaneously.  But  his  love  for  play,  and  his  stiang 
propensity  to  libertinism,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  weapon  which 
they  used  with  indefatigable  rancour.  Thus  it  was,  that  he  was  aecnsed, 
not  without  some  show  of  probability,  of  having  purloined  hts  wift^i 
diamonds  to  pay  his  debts.  His  father  did  not  love  him.  William,  i 
man  of  business,  had  no  feeling  in  common  with  a  man  of  pleasDic^ 
whose  inclinations  he  disapproved  of,  and  whose  capacity  gave  hia 
umbrage.  He  preferred  his  younger  son.  Prince  Frederick,  who,  jostificd 
by  an  extreme  mediocrity  of  mind,  the  paternal  affection,  which  in  kingi 
is  always  jealous.  Now,  it  was  Prince  Frederick's  hand,  as  we  shill 
hereafter  see,  that  broke  the  last  link  between  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  news  of  these  events  produced  a  deep  sensation  in  France. 
Though  there  was  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  situation  of 
France  and  that  of  Belgium,  the  Parisians  were  pleased  to  see  in  the 
revolution  that  had  ju.st  begun  in  Brussels,  the  influence  of  the  heroic 
example  set  by  the  people  of  Paris. 

The  court  was  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  The  king,  having  had 
a  private  interview  with  two  Belgians,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
made  no  secret  to  them  of  his  sympathies:  he  spoke  of  William  as  a 
wise  and  liberal  prince,  and  appeared  grieved  at  the  shock  given  to  the 
throne  of  a  monarch  who  had  recognized  him  with  so  much  alacrity, 
and  in  so  handsome  a  manner.  Louis  Philippe  could  hardly  venture  to 
display  the  same  feelings  before  his  ministers,  particularly  before  Da* 
pont  de  I'Euro  and  Laffittc.  But  after  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  not 
to  displease  monarchical  Europe  in  any  thing,  how  could  he  have  beheU, 
without  dismay,  an  outbreak  that  forced  him  to  adopt  a  decision,  either 
anti-European,  or  anti-French  ?  For,  to  refuse  the  hand  of  fellow^iip  to 
Belgium,  when  on  the  point  of  detaching  itself  from  Holland,  wooM 
have  been  to  give  a  very  abrupt,  and  perhaps  dangerous  negative  to  the 
hopes  the  revolution  of  July  had  awakened  among  the  French  people: 
whilst  to  accept  the  advances  of  fortune,  would  have  led  him  to  an  irre- 
parable breach  with  England,  which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  IIU 
had  striven  against  the  establishment  of  French  interests  in  Belgium. 

Not  that  the  union  of  the  two  latter  countries  could  have  been  effected 
without  impediment,  even  in  the  full  flu^h  of  the  enthusiasm  created  by 
the  revolution  of  July.  The  Belgian  clergy,  which  exercised  absolute 
sway  over  the  people,  detested  the  French,  as  a  nation  far  gone  in  scep- 
ticism, and  in  all  the  license  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  nobles  felt 
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^IMhitig  but  a?Gmion  for  a  country  wlitch  was  strewed  all  over  with  the 
L^Mi  cf  i\m  aristocracy  ;  and  ds  for  the  tn Peking  classes^  they  Hcre  m 
^^^^h]  Orangisis,  Notwithstanding  all  ibis,  to  attract  Belgium  to 
^^Hfte  would  itDt  have  been  a  problem  beyond  the  reach  of  skilful 
^^pilomiicy,  Divii^iotis,  which  were  aflerwards  to  show  themselves  in 
^^Krir  strength,  and  which  might  ha^e  been  turned  (o  accuunt*  already 
^^pialrd  in  the  germ  between  the  catholic  and  the  liberal  parties.  The 
^^festility  of  the  nobles  was  not  hacked  by  snch  real  strength  as  to  make 
r  it  impritdent  lo  overlot>k  it  The  leaning  of  the  tradeis  towards  the 
k^lince  of  Orange,  having  no  oilier  cause  than  their  mercantile  egotism, 
^^ViTOufd  Unve  been  ca^y  to  coixviuce  them  of  the  great  gain  that  would 
PKente  to  them  from  the  opening  of  the  French  markets  to  their  pro- 
doeticins*  The  sepsraiion  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  coiij>led  with  the 
njfilly  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  could  be  for  the  former  country  only  a 
diagui^d  dependence,  and  left  the  fear  of  the  Dutch  yoke  continually 
iiM|i«fided  over  it.  Had  not  Belgium,  after  all,  once  been  French! 
I  Wai  not  French  the  language  spoken  by  all  the  influential  and  enlight- 
ened  part  of  the  nation  ?  Were  not  the  Walloon  provinces  French  in 
L  heart  ?  If  Bruaseb  was  afraid  of  sinking  in  importance  by  becoming  the 
I  n»ete  chief  town  of  a  department,  was  it  not  posi^ible  to  overcome  its 
^jpprfhen^^ians,  by  stinulating  thai  it  should  become  the  residence  of  a 
^^pi*nch  prince,  and  the  capital  of  an  administrative  division  of  France? 
^^  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  the  greatness  of  their  native 
^^B^d  at  heart:  but  they  had  potent  and  stubborn  interests  to  contend 
^wlth*  xMany  of  the  French  manufacturers  dreaded  the  competition  of 
those  of  Belgium,  in  case  of  a  union  between  the  countries^  thus  pre- 
St;mng  tlieir  own  pecuniary  interests  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  M^. 
Cnsirnir  Perier,  as  proprietor  of  the  mines  of  Anzin,  would  iiave  lost  mi 
t  deal  of  money  by  the  ftee  introduction  of  Belgian  coal  Thus,l 
France,  a  land  of  warriors,  had  renounced  her  genius,  she  with  it] 
virility,  and  fovmd  herself  doomed  to  impotence^  on  the  day  shfrl 
ed  to  be  governed  by  shopkeepers.  i 

ese  circumstances  too  well  coincided  with  the  political  vrews  of 
chateau,  not  to  be  turned  to  account  by  it.   On  Saturday,  September 
iH30,  the  king  laid  a  question   of  the  gravest  moment   before  the 
ncil,  viz.  the  nomination  of  Talleyrand,  as  ambassador  to  London,  j 
Laiftitte  declared  that  such  an  appointment  seemed  to  him   exceed-j 
'     7'  rous,  because  it  was  nnpopoJan     M.  Dupont  de  TEure  spokel 
"p  decisive  terms.     Al,  Mole,  whose  policy  was  rather  Russian  | 
iiierse  to  n  choice  that  abruptly  forced  France  into  anl 
..  nd.     M,  Bignon  sided  with  Dupont  de  I'Kure  andl 
The  king  broke  oft"  !he  discussion  in  consequence,  I 

r  next  day  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dining  at  M.  Laffitte*s,  said  to  hiai,  I 
*l  thank  you  for  w^hal  yon  said  yesterday.  I  know  all :  the  king  told  J 
me  rrery  thjng."-^'*  In  that  case,  you  know  in  what  terms  I  spoke  of  1 
tour  cBpacity.'* — ^"We  will  pass  over  that/* — **  I  added,  (hat  I  believed  I 
..ririlile  of  forfeiting  your  word/* — "  ft  is  for  that  1  tSiank  you/* — ^1 
M  I  spoke  of  your  unpopularity/^  Talleyrand  replied  only  with  I 

;  other*^  at  the  tablt;  imitated  him;  and  some  hours  allerwardi] 
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M.  Laflitte  learned  from  the  king's  lips  that  M.  de  TaUeyraad  wu  am- 
bassador to  London. 

No  protest  was  made  on  the  part  of  tlie  council.  Yet  the  Tesoiutiot 
just  come  to  irrevocably  pledged  France  to  a  novel  line  of  policy.  The 
nomination  of  M.  dc  Talleyrand  as  ambassador  to  London  not  only 
bound  French  diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  bat 
also  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alliance  and  to  the  adoptiooof 
that  of  England 

That  nomination  must  have  deeply  shocked  the  public  had  not  all 
minds  been  dazzled  and  bewildered  at  the  moment  Who  could  iM 
forgotten  that  before  1814  France  had  been  the  first  nation  in  the  world; 
that  her  domain  had  begun  and  ended  with  the  Rhine;  that  Germuj 
had  been  fashioned  for  her  and  by  her ;  that  Italy  acknowledged  hat 
laws;  that  the  capital  of  Catholicism  belonged  to  her;  that  Spain  obefcd 
her  influence;  that  she  was  greater  than  all  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  bii 
dared  to  dream  ?  Now  it  was  in  the  house  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  ike 
negotiations  of  Paris  were  opened,  those  ever  shameful  preliminaria  to 
the  shameful  treaties  of  Vienna;  in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  house  the  foeiof 
France  had,  with  two  strokes  of  the  pen,  wreaked  their  spite  on  the 
military  genius  of  the  republic,  and  its  continuation  by  that  of  Bonaparte* 
It  was  there  it  had  been  decided  that  a  million  should  be  given  to  M.  de 
Metternich,  a  million  to  M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  six  hundred  thoiisaid 
francs  to  each  of  the  subaltern  negotiators,  to  indemnify  the  foreiga 
diplomatists  for  the  pains  they  took  to  rob  us.  Surely  these  were  sinfiH 
lar  qualifications  for  becoming  the  ambassador  of  a  revolution,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  was  but  a  protest  against  Waterloo  and  itJ 
consequences. 

The  life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  furthermore,  was  no  mystery  for  aay 
one.  He  had  risen  through  the  protection  of  the  courtesans  who  di^ 
honoured  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  contributed  to  in 
ruin.  He  had  become  bishop  of  Aqtun  on  the  eve  of  the  church's  down- 
fal.  He,  Si  frrand  siffTK ur,  had  been  seen  on  the  famous  anniversary  of 
the  14th  of  July  ofhciatingat  the  altar  of  the  country  as  high  priest  of  tbit 
revolution,  which  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  aristocracy  whereof  be  wu 
a  member.  He  had  had  his  share  of  authority,  when  the  18/A  Fhtetidm 
smote  his  patrons.  He  had  vv(m  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  by  the 
revolution  of  the  iSth  lirumnire,  directed  against  his  friend  Barras.  Id 
1814  ho  had  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  provisional  govemmeot, 
whilst  his  benefactor,  Na|)oloon,  was  nicdilating  at  Fontainebleau  ortf 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire.  And  now  that  the  dynasty,  to  which  he  hid 
offered  his  patronage  in  1814,  was  exiled  in  its  turn,  he  reappeared  oo 
the  stage  once  more  to  bid  good  day  to  fortune. 

Those  very  facts  pointed  him  out  fur  the  admiration  of  the  cold-blooded 
ambitious  and  the  sceptics  whom  the  misguided  course  of  the  July  revo* 
lution  carried  to  tlie  management  of  the  slate.  It  is  the  property  of  petty 
souls  and  petty  intellects  to  deem  him  a  man  of  ability  who  thrives  in  his 
egotism.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  not  even  in  this  sense  a  man  of  unquali- 
fied ability.  Dismissed  from  ministerial  life  under  the  Republic,  de* 
graded  under  the  Empire,  almost  exiled  from  court  under  the  Restoii- 
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tiori,  he  could  not  hold  bb  ground  under  any  of  the  governments  of 
eh  his  fenfti  nnd  prosiituie  ambition  had  favoured  (he  triumph, 
U  for  thai  other  kind  of  ability,  which  consists  in  accomplishing  vasl 
'is  with  fcebl**  means,  M.  de  Talleyrand  never  possessed  it;  and  of 
fiio  question  cotild  exist  among  those  foreign  diplomatists  who  had 
essed  his  incapacity  at  Vienna.  For  whiht|  in  ihe  congress  there, 
lie  Nesselrode  ^cured  his  master^s  influence  over  ihe  south  by  the 
udaiion  of  Poland  to  Russia,  whilst  Von  Hardemberg  gave  fulness 
I  ijmmetry  to  Prussia  with  regard  to  Germany  j  whilst  Prince  Met- 
Icmich  enbrged  the  sway  of  Austria  in  Italy;  whilst  Lords  Castlereagh, 
GathcitTti  and  Stewart  encompassed  France  wiih  barriers  fit  to  quell  the 
ftflitf  of  her  genius,  M»  de  Talleyrand  thought  oniy  of  driving  Murat 
§ma  the  throne  of  Naples.  Thus,  though  the  rivalriea  between  the 
powers  nrtorded  predicamenis,  of  which  he  might  have  taken  advantage, 
M.  dc  Till  ley  rand  was  unable  to  obtain  a.ny  tiling  or  lo  hinder  any  ihmg. 
The  King  of  Saxony  was  plundered  because  of  his  love  for  the  French  j 

tfnark  was  chastised  for  its  equally  noble  and  unswerving  loyalty;  in 
>rd,  the  bases  of  the  tteaiies  so  fatal  lo  France  were  fixed  in  Vienna 
w  ihcy  had  been  previously  arranged  in  Paris,  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander  was  the  only  one  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  who  showed  a  disposi- 
lion  to  modertitiofi  in  viciory,  M,  tie  Talleyrand  contrived  to  make  the 
catr  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  France. 

7e  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  ai  the  joy  which  the  noiiij nation  of 
^h  ^f]  dmbassador  caused  in  London,  M*  de  Talleyrand  was  for  Eng- 
hud  a  toy  and  a  tooL  Had  he  been  any  thing  else  the  English  knew 
Kim  too  well  to  fear  him. 

Faueh^  who  had  di^^played  all  the  nudnciiy  of  mischief  possessed  at 

all  ili  genius:   Talleyrand,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of  medi- 

liy;  only  he  had  this  advantage^  that  he  knew  all  the  forms  and  de- 

I  of  homan  btiseness,  having  experimented  upon  them  in  his  own 

»i].     If  he  did  vile  actions,  li  was  sometimes  with  sarcastic  levity, 

etime^  wiih  a  contemptuous  air,  always  with  the  ease  of  a  mm  of 

birth.     He  would  fain  have  made  virtue  pass  for  a  proof  of  bad 

atjon,  for  a  mark  of  low  breeding;  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 

leeioT  of  each  of  the  governments  to  which  he  hud  given  himself,  such  a 

coiccomb  ivas  ho  in  his  treachery,  and  so  much  importance  did  he  con-  , 

trite  to  give  to  his  dishonour*     Some  ton  mM$^  made  popular  by  hia 

iMfigerm  on,  some  happy  hits  of  malice  had  acquired  for  him  a  nptttftiwn 

dt  won  thai  irtspired  lorron     No  one  reflected  that  he  was  feared  not 

onlf  for  the  wit  he  possessed,  but  fur  that  which  was  imputed  to  him. 

He  spoke  liiile  when  he  had  a  mind  lo  show  ofi",  had  the  art  of  making 

hi«  -idrice  awaited,  and  gave  it  with  studied  conciseness,  thus  causing  it 

to  be  supposed  that  he  thought  much.     Inhere  was  nothing  about  the 

mail,  even  to  his  outward  Uueameni?^  that  did  not  subserve  ihe  lying 

y|Vt  hf^  pinyed.     Though  he  was  clubfuoted  like  Lord  Byron,  there  was  < 

^Kliis  whole  person  a  sorl  of  impertinent  grace  that  no  one  could  cquah 

^Bpertufhitble  too  in  his*  se I f-po?< session,  he  put  others  to  confusion  by 

^K  polished  insolence  of  his  manners,  the  impassibility  of  his  featurea^ 

fl»  perpetual  smile  of  his  half-closed  eyes,  and  their  profoundly  ironical 
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mildness.  But  a)l  this  would  not  have  sufficed  for  hia  owd  KiKmii,if 
Europe,  coalesced  against  France,  had  not  desired  to  give  iofliieiicelo 
the  man  she  had  selected  to  degrade  and  ruin  his  coontiy.  M.  de  Tit 
leyrand  was  siJly  enough  to  be  deceived  in  this;  he  was  nol  awaietkt 
the  foes  of  France  had  bestowed  on  him  a  celebrity  proportioiied  to  ha 
misfortunes.  He  was  a  pitiful  being,  and  scarcely  eyea  thatl  For  Ui 
reputation  increased  by  every  flagrant  infamy,  and  his  prosperity  wastte 
type  and  epitome  of  all  the  disasters  of  his  native  land. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  speech  on  being  presented  to  the  King  of  En^ini, 
was  every  thing  the  English  could  desire,  and  on  that  day  were  laai  ihl 
bases  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  an  alliance  which  it  was  impoMJUi 
to  establish  permanently  between  two  nations,  that  since  178B  had  beei 
ruled  by  the  same  economic  laws,  and  both  forced  by  the  prioeipleaf 
competition  to  spread  themselves  abroad,  to  covet  with  equal  ardour  tkl 
acquisition  of  new  markets,  the  manufacturing  supremacy  orer  tk 
world,  the  empire  of  the  seas.  This  impossibility,  which  the  nanot 
intellect  of  Talleyrand  was  incapable  of  apprehending,  certainly  did  aoC 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  statesmen;  but,  with  their  hibiiad 
skill  in  dissembling  their  sentiments,  they  accepted  with  delight  the  oAr 
of  an  alliance  which  the  distressed  condition  of  their  country  rendenl 
necessary  for  the  moment 

The  advantage  was  wholly  theirs,  France  had  all  the  danger.  Tin 
Emperor  of  Russia  considered  the  nomination  of  Talleyrand  as  a  aoit  of 
declaration  of  war.  He  could  no  longer  doubt  the  change  that  wv 
about  to  be  introduced  under  Ijouis  Philippe  into  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  witli  respect  to  the  question  of  the  East.  Nevertheless,  is  be 
was  not  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  temporize  with 
his  hatred,  of  which  the  following  letter,  contemptuous  as  itwas,  wii 
but  the  mitigated  expression. 

**  I  have  recoivcil  from  the  hands  of  General  Athalin  the  letter  of  which  he  bubtn 
the  bearer.  Events  for  ever  to  be  deplored  have  placed  your  majestj  ia  a  cmelaltMh 
native.  Your  majesty  has  adopted  a  determination  which  appeared  to  you  the  obIjoM 
fitted  to  save  France  from  the  greatest  culamilies,  and  I  will  not  utter  any  judgneil 
upon  the  considerations  which  have  guided  your  majesty,  but  I  pray  that  DiTiDePivn- 
dence  may  be  pleased  to  bless  your  intentions  and  the  efforts  you  are  about  to  I 
for  the  welfare  of  the  French  people.     In  concert  with  my  allies  I  accept  with  } ' 


the  wishes  expressed  by  your  majesty  to  niriintuin  relations  of  peace  and  amity  wilhaD 
the  states  of  Hurope.  As  long  as  these  relations  shall  be  based  on  the  eziiting  treitiei, 
and  on  the  iirm  retiolution  to  respect  the  riofhls  and  obligationa,  and  the  state  of  Mfli* 
torial  possesKion  which  those  tre^ttics  have  ratified,  Europe  will  find  therein  a  gaanUM 
for  that  peace  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  repose  of  France  herself.  Called  is  cob- 
junction  with  my  allies  to  cultivate  these  conservative  relations  with  France,  nnderber 
government,  1  will  for  my  part  bring  to  them  all  the  solicitude  they  demand,  and  UK 
dispositions  of  which  I  gladly  offer  your  majesty  the  assurance,  in  retarn  for  theieali* 
ments  your  majesty  has  expressed  to  me.  1  pray  your  majesty  to  accept  it  the  ■>■* 
time,  &c.  &c. 

«« NICOLAS." 

The  contemptuous  tone  of  this  letter,  its  ominous  reserve,  the  iosolt- 
ing  omission  of  the  words  monsieur  man  frere,  which  Louis  Philippe 
had  taken  great  care  to  employ,  all  this  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  the 
Palais  Royal.  Itwas  not  discouraged,  however,  but  bent  all  its  thoughts 
on  meriting  the  good  will  of  the  courts  by  new  efforts,  especially  in  the 
Belgian  question. 
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»ost  fnghlful  confusion  prevailed  ia  EmsseJs since  lite  Prince  of 

Liwi  quitted  that  ciiy,     A  pliaatom  of  a  government  had  op- 

"berii;  but  ^b  Oflgium  luul  not  yt*i  uttered  its  irrevocable  warcry 

4he  Nassnii  dynasty,  no  Belgian  execulive  dared  io  tlnnk  or  1o 

3f  legilimaie*     The  people,  which  in  all  countries  loves  viotent 

tton?,  because  they  break   lh«  monotony  of  its  sufferings,  was  all 

iind  ueloi>mctl  every  hnxard*     The  unreflecting  hritrrd  it  had  long 

\shiid  under  ihc  zealous  prompiings  of  the  cntliolic  clergy,  broke  out 

)^t   liolbnd  with  mi  impetuosity  that  threw  all  things  into  disorder, 

wrings  took  phce  in  llie  public  &c|iiares  **f  Brus.«els;   arms  were 

on  rill  sides;  volunteers  were  enrolled.    The  agitations  of  the 

rerc  followed  und  rendt^red  more  terrible  by  liiose  of  Liege,  Mons, 

and  Namur.     Disorder,  as  always  liuppcns,  had  engendered  its 

and  heroes;  and  anarchy  wuskept  up  not  only  by  ail  the  obscure 

tuitions  who  triumphed  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  timeii^  but  abo  by 

>r«n^itjis  who  wished  lo  ttrnfy  ihe  opulent  part  of  the-  nttioii|  and 

il  lo  enriender  at  discretion, 

mM  be  wretched  or  ignorant  to  dare.     The  Belgian  bourgeoisie, 
ibove   it  an  irritated  kiug,  and  below  it  a  growling  multilude, 
bd»  and  strove  to  appease   I  he   king  by  deputations  and  almoot 
^  JlSpprte^tinjg  addff'S'^es,  whibi  to  the  multitude  it  opposed  its  armed  ne&r 
but  '  t  by  this  twofold  elTort,  it  longed  for  the  end  of  the 

an  >^<        •        iivc  SQpiuatiun  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Nassau 
■sty  m  ere  the  objects  of  its  deal  res, 

■,tt»ie&»generd  bad  been  convoked  to  ibe  Hague,  WilUam  opened 

:*n  wjth  a  speech^  in  which  the  desire  of  peace  was  translated 

Igbiy  language.     The  Belgians  were  considered  in  it  as  rebels, 

\ing  announced  his  very  decided  intention  of  conceding  nothing 

jkifii  of  fAclion,     The  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms^  however, 

idicJited  m  the  fpeech  as  the  final  term  of  zill  divisions,  the  Bel- 

lepiities  joined   those  of  Holland  in  ihiinking  VVdIiam,  and  the 

in  reply  to  Ihe  speech  from  ihe  throne  was  voted  by  a  large 

It  loo  violetii  an  appeal  had  been  made  lo  the  passions  of  the  two 

luiift  to  JiHow  the  po8«^)biliiy  of  i  compromise.     The  Belgiitns  were 

:  lalkerl  of  only  with  anger  or  contempt  at  the  Hague:  the  deputies 

I  southern  provinces  were  insulted  there,  and  very  soon  became 

Jitt  ihey  were  in  an  enemy's   country.     The  quarrel  was  en- 

bj  a  dif>cu»iion  on  the  address.    The  Dutch  orators  ejaculated 

fcire  lo  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  tins  imprudent  language  was 

iiiei]  from  one  end  of  Belgium  lo  the  other.     Both  aides  were  huriy- 

to   llie  eienottemrnt.     A   Brussels  paper,  the  Courier  tits  Poys 

'ftdy  inveighed  against  the  timidity  of  the  Belgian  deputies  in 

eneral     Alanuing  rumours  were  spread.     Every  instant  it 

that  the  troops,  commanded  by  Prince  Frederick,  would 

in  motion.     Individual  facts  derived  an  ominous  import' 

circumstances.    Now  it  was  a  Belgian  soldier  wounded 

1^1  by  a  Dutob  soldier,  and  afterwards  carried  about  ibe  streets 
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of  Mods  on  a  hand-barrow  in  the  sight  of  the  indignant  people:  now  it 
was  a  joung  man  shot  by  a  sentinel  in  Liege,  who  fell  bleeding  into  hii 
brother's  arms.  The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  lor  Franoe. 
The  Belgian  bourgeoisie  felt  itself  hurried  away  from  the  Nanao  pntj 
by  a  movement  that  was  become  irresistible.  It  was  sliding  along  b^ 
tween  two  abysses,  anarchy  on  one  side,  war  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  those  circumstancea  Belgian 
have  become  French  if  the  greatness  of  France  had  been  the  naark  i 
at  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.  But  the  progress  of  the  reirdotioi 
in  Belgium,  was  matter  of  dismay,  not  of  hope  for  the  Freneh  gDVCVfr 
ment.  Louis  Philippe  was  equally  afraid  of  having  to  refuae  Bdgioa, 
because  that  would  be  to  brave  Paris,  and  of  having  to  take  fit,  for  ihiK 
would  be  to  offend  London.  The  agents  of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Belgim, 
far  from  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  movement,  strove  to  di8eoara|i 
it.  Lafayette  might  easily  have  baffled  these  discreditable  eflbrts^  bit 
unfortunately  his  activity  was  wasted  in  idle  speeches.  Moreover  tbcR 
was  something  in  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France  that  gave  paints 
his  puerile  disinterestedness.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  see  Belgioii 
constitute  itself  into  a  republic,  without  however  supposing  that  FriM 
ought  to  contribute  to  that  result  by  a  direct  intervention.  In  an  iBt» 
view  he  had  with  M.  de  Potter,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  he  asked  himfiir 
a  note  on  the  state  of  Belgium ;  and  there  the  matter  rested. 

We  see  how  critical  was  the  position  of  the  Belgian  bourgeoisie  tlw 
Icfl  alone  with  its  terrors.  A  fact  of  little  importance  in  itself,  strikinglf 
manifested  its  perturbation  and  confusion.  As  they  talked  incesnnilj 
in  Brussels  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  Prince  Frederick's  troops,  sone 
volunteers  resolved  to  push  forward  as  skirmishers  on  the  road  to  Vil* 
vorde.  They  set  out,  and  fearing  lest  the  diligence  which  followed 
should  outstrip  them  and  give  intelligence  of  their  march,  they  forced  it 
to  return  to  the  city.  On  reaching  Terwueren  they  disarmed  soom 
rnarechoussees,  and  got  back  to  Brussels  without  further  accidcaL 
Great  was  the  commotion  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  newsofthii 
proceeding ;  the  audacity  of  the  volunteers  was  strongly  reprehended  ia 
a  proclamation.  The  people  became  incensed  in  its  turn,  cried  cot 
treachery !  rushed  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  seized  the  arms  there,  and 
attacked  several  posts.  The  bourgeois  guard  fired  on  an  assemblage  of 
working  men,  three  of  whom  fell  dangerously  wounded.  Dismay  reigned 
in  the  city ;  and  tiie  next  day  a  proclamation,  issued  by  Prince  Frederick, 
acquainted  the  Belgians  that  the  Dutch  troops  were  advancing  of /Af 
request  of  the  best  citizens,  and  to  relieve  the  bourgeois  guard  from  i 
painful  duty. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Dutch  dragoons  appeared  on  the  ekaussft 
de  Schaerbeck,  Immediately  the  tocsin  sounded  from  St  Gudule's;  the 
drum  beat  to  arms ;  old  men,  women,  and  children,  laboured  at  the 
barricades.  The  moment  showed  one  of  those  flashes  of  enthusiuR 
that  sometimes  appear  on  the  approach  of  great  dangers.  The  citizens 
embraced  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  vowed  to  die  rather  than  to 
submit  to  the  yoke.     Volunteers  from  Liege  had  arrived  in  Brussels; 
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|h  tbe  inhabitants  i^f  that  ciiy  they  advanced  upon  the  enemy  and 
epirited  allack  on  ihe  Dulcli  cavalry,  isome  of  whom  were  shot  \ 
i  mnskel  fenglh* 

,e  23d  of  Sepieinber  the  Dutch  troops  presented  themselves^ 

ine  or  ten  thousand  strong,  and  towards  eight  in  the  evening 

ered  ll*e  city  liy  the  Schaerbeck  and  Ltmvain  gales.     It  would 

»t  the  Dutch  were  bewildered  at  the  appearance  of  the  ciiy 

,nd  panting  for  the   combat^  and  at  the  fearful  sound  of  ihe 

ingled  with  discharges  of  musketry;  for  instead  of  marching 

aguinst  the  unfinished  barricades,  seizing  ihe  important  posts, 

ing  themseli/es  in  a  position  to  command  the  whole  city,  they 

to  the  p^rk  where    Ihey    intrenched    themselves  with    their 

There  Ihey  were  assailed  for  three  days  by  the  Belgians^  who 

aters  of  the  Place  Rojale,  and  posted  in  the  adjacent  houses. 

^  days  the  Walloon  poachers,  famous  for  their  skill  as  marksmeni 

lUy  carried  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  hostile  army,  the  artillery 

li  »s  incessantly  cannonaded  the  city.     The  Dutch  at  last  eta- 

tftifisetsi  carrying  away  their  dead  in  carts,  and  leaving  for  token 

visii  ihe  park  laid  waste  Uke  a  jield  of  battle,  the  pavement 

with  cpqi^es,  and  the  reeking  ashes  of  the  houses  burnt  by  their 

»nal  blow  had  been  dealt  the  Nassau  family.     Merciless  and 

bed,  its  crime  was  double.     The  horror  eicjted  by  its  abortive 

IS  &oon  flugtimented  by  reports  of  the  darkest  kind.  The  Duteh, 

liJ,  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  acts :  they  had  pillaged  several 

n  the  Place  d'Orange,  aAer  heating  the  proprietors  to  death  with 

B  of  their  muskets;  they  had  been  seen  on  the  same  spot  firing 

the  loopholes  of  cellars  on  poor  inoflfensive  peasants;  they  had 

the  innkeeper  of  the  Pavilion  RoyaJ  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  trailed 

g  in  that  condition ;  they  had  brutally  carried  away  young  girls 

krding-achools,   and   set  lire   to   sixteen   houses   between   the 

ck  ^n4  the  Lou  vain  gates.     A  Belgian,  named  Hau  regard,  was 

\  whose  arms  and  legs  they  cut  oflT^  and  then  threw  the  bleed- 

inlo  a  ditch-     Prince  Frederick  was  reported  to  have  cheered 

Idiers  to  the  carnage,  and  to  have  said  to  his  artillerymen, 

^  my  sons!   bombard  this  viltanous  city.     I  promise  you  the 

«f  it,*'     These  frightful  details,  whether  they  were  true  or  not/ 

^tly  received  by  credulous  rancour,  and  they  rendered  all  re- 

[joQ  exceedingly  difficuU. 

\  lemajn^d,  therefore,  but  two  courses  for  Belgium  to  pursue;  lo 

uelf  independent,  or  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  France. 

oirmer  of  these  two  courses  appeared  fery  hazardous.     In  vio-'^ 

fiQfalifig  from   Holland,  Belgium  broke  the  treaties  of  1815. 

fv,,-  t.o  t.a.^f..,ie4J  1,1  Europe?  And  if  not,  how  were  the  Belg^ians^ 

i  -t^nce  of  France,  to  maintaiti  their  independence? 

11  ;  iiiirtit.     Even  negotiations  might  engender  a  universal 

i  ,  tri  ever  so  small  a  degree,  cljerished  hopes  of  conquest.^ 

^    come  of  Belgium  T   Would  it  not  then  be,  whaiit 

>  JWe,  the  ensanguined  arena  on  which  the  k 
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powers  would  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world  T  Waa  it  not  plainly 
its  interest  to  give  itself,  that  it  might  not  be  taken  by  the  sword?  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  those  who,  like  MM.  Gendebien  and  S£ron,  were  in- 
accessible to  mean  jealousy,  and  who  preferred  for  their  countrj  the 
solid  benefit  of  a  strong,  regular,  and  respected  existence  to  the  firifoloaB 
advantage  of  an  impotent  nationality, eternally  condemned  to  a  lobilteni 
part,  subsisting  only  on  the  embarrassments  of  European  diplomacy, and 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  chances  of  war.  These  considerations  woe 
backed  by  urgent  interests.  Deprived  at  a  blow  of  all  the  ample  ootleli 
afforded  its  commerce  by  the  Dutch  colonies,  Belgium  could  not  gin 
itself  to  France  without  France  reciprocally  giving  herself  to  BelgiuoL 
The  union  of  the  two  countries  presented  nothing  of  the  character  of  a 
conquest,  and  would  only  have  been  the  sealing  of  a  noble  pact  of  fra- 
ternity between  them,  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  the  power  of 
each.  Belgium,  moreover,  on  being  declared  independent,  would  need 
a  government.  This  was  a  fresh  source  of  difficulties  :  for,  auppoaing  it 
to  become  a  republic,  Europe  would  fall  on  it  and  crush  it ;  if  it  becune 
a  monarchy,  diplomacy  would  enslave  it  by  imposing  on  it  a  king.  Finaij, 
as  though  fortune  had  desired  to  show  all  the  disorders  that  might  lark 
in  that  independence  which  was  so  difficult  to  secure,  Belgium  bad  been 
weighed  down  with  all  sorts  of  evils  since  its  emancipation.  Formidable 
thoughts  had  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  encourage- 
ments which  every  change  of  dynasty  holds  out  to  audacity,  and  by& 
hope  of  licence  and  impunity.  Hordes  of  malefactors  overran  the  nirai 
districts ;  travellers  were  robbed,  rich  merchants  plundered,  manufiictories 
sacked,  property  of  all  kinds  menaced ;  anarchy  was  spreading  day  by 
day.  To  meet  all  the  dangers  of  such  a  situation  there  was  only  a  sel^ 
created  government  of  new  men,  which  the  necessity  for  its  exis- 
tence rendered  possible,  not  popular,  and  which  was  without  force 
because  without  prestige. 

Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  invite  Belgium  to  become  French.  The 
dearests  interests  of  France  were  involved  in  that  result,  and  it  would 
have  inevitably  ensued  had  not  the  Palais  Royal  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  prevent  it. 

Among  the  influential  men  of  New  Belgium,  some  were  republicans, 
who,  like  M.  de  Potter,  did  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  people  relapsed  under 
the  yoke  of  monarchy :  others,  like  MM.  Van  de  Weyer  and  Nothomb, 
were  semi-sceptics,  impatient  of  their  former  obscurity,  without  syatem- 
atic  views,  and  prone  to  regard  political  capacity  as  consisting  in  a  cold 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  force.  The  French  government  coald 
easily  have  engaged  these  men  in  support  of  the  institutions  of  Fnnce, 
all  it  need  have  done  to  that  end,  being  to  convince  them  of  its  power, 
and  to  promise  them  personal  consequence.  It  took  an  opposite  couiBe, 
and  naturally  had  them  against  it :  this  was  what  it  wanted. 

Thanks  to  this  conduct,  unparalleled  assuredly  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy, no  real  French  party  could  be  formed  in  Belgium,  though  on  that 
side  were  ranged  the  logic  of  facts,  the  apparent  decisions  of  fate,  the 
greatness  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  two  nations.  The  struggle 
began^  therefore,  in  Brussels,  between  the  patriots,  warm  partisans  of 
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lefgian  national  ity,  tnd  ihe  Or  an  gists  vfho  had  aided  in  combatinff 
>ijtch  sLipremac/^  bm  who.  not  believing  in  tho  possibility  of  Belgian 
jidependcnce,  wished  for  the  mainieimnce  of  the  Nassau  dytiosiy,  with 
lew  institutions.  The  moneyed  men,  many  of  the  iradirjg  class^  and 
be  greater  part  of  the  former  emphyes  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
indts,  formed  the  Orange  purty.  The  patriot  party  comprised  the  catho- 
c^  sind  the  young  liberals,  and  was  backed  by  the  popular  sympnthies. 
the  Gran  gists  were  the  richer,  and  more  far-stghted;  the  patriots  were 
|ie  more  active,  numerous,  and  impassioned.  Between  these  two  rival 
ties  fluctuated  the  men  who,  engrossed  with  their  own  prifate  inter- 
*,  were  ready  to  side  with  the  victors. 

iVe  have  said  that  a  provisional  government  had  been  established  in 

iisseb,  immediately  af\er  the  revolution  of  September.     It  coniisted 

'the  Baron  E.  d'Hoogvorsi,  Charles  Rogier,  Jolly  de  Coppin,  Vander- 

fiden,  NicolaT,  Feiix  de  M^^rode,  Gendebien,  and  Van  de  Weyer,  to 

~«tiom  de  Potter  was  added  four  days  after  its  installation.     This  transi- 

lofy  government,  not  venturing  to  take  on  itself  the  decision  of  any  of 

llie  great  questions  suggested  by  the  reTolution,  hastened  to  cor* vcke  the 

^jpiigress,  to  which  it  reserved  the  right  of  fining  the  destiny  of  Belgium. 

^BqIt  tt  published  an  ambiguous  document,  in  which  it  declared  that 

^■elgtum   should   constitute   an    independent   state.     It  afler wards  ap> 

^B>tt)ted  a  eommittee  to  draw  up  a  project  of  a  constitutioUi  all  the 

^Btmbers  of  which,  with  the  ejtception  of  M.  Tiefemans,  declared  for 

^Hcvnnrchy,  and  the  wording  of  ihe  project  was  ititrusted  to  MM,  Devaux 

^Hrd  Nothomb.     When  the  lalter  read  the  document  to  the  provisional 

^Bifernment,  M.  de  Potter  bitterly  remarked,  **  [t  was  not  worth  while  to 

^Aed  90  much  blood  for  such  a  trifle/' 

^B  Mc'^n while  William  had  called  his  faithful  subjects  to  arms,  and  the 
^V'  ^verc  preparing  to   second  him,  when   M.    Mol^   declared  to 

^Mv  if  they  set  foot  on  the  Belgian  territory,  a  French  army  would 

^^Bkuiy  sppenr  there.  No  more  was  wanted  to  intimidate  Prussia, 
^^^Biuecess  of  this  honourable  firmness  ought  to  have  proved  Id  the 
^^pbioet  of  the  Palais  Royal  how  easy,  proBtablej  and  even  prudent  at 
^Kii  time  was  a  bold  line  of  policy. 

^H  Feeling  litde  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  William  had  recourse 
^B  tbe  English  government,  lie  naturally  mnde  his  appeal  to  diplomacy, 
^Hc  kingdom  of  ihe  Netherlands  being  a  diplomatic  creation.  In  a  note 
^Besenied  by  M.  Faick  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  5th  of  October,  IB30, 
^B  w»  said : 

^^ft**  Xm  the  ifti^aocw  ofllie  king^a  alliet  can  alotie  reilore  tr^nquinity  in  ike  Bdiitbem 
^^BrinnrrHi  of  thr  ??rthf rbjidi,  I  Live  lect^ived  orderi  to  requeit  that  bit  Bntannic  Mq- 
^^K'  '>  catnifmnd  to  that  end  thi^  itnmedkte  dcspAtch  of  the  ttccf^'inrt 

^^(r  \ke  Botttheni  provJnci^B  of  the  NeihedAindf,  the  procrtilij)4Led. 

^H^i^^^^„  .  ...,.^^|y  co[iiproiiii»e  the  interestB  of  itmme  |>rpvmcflt  and  ihatQ 

^^^S^^Sj^r  *:tcby  the  inteotionfl  ofiny  government^  I  have  the  hoaour 

^^^^^^^Hpti  r  fi  ^imiNr  communkiitmn  has  b«en  addrened  in  Prmain, 

^^^^^^^^h  likewise  ligfied  the  ciaht  articlei  conitituting  the 

^^^^^^^Vt'  Llle<!  OD,  aa  well  a«  Eagl&rid,  to  uphold  the  kjjigdoia 

IPHi^MKer*.  ^..^  ^..n...,^  «tate  of  Europe**' 

1^     In  Km  reply,  dated  Oct.  17,  Lord  Aberdeen  reftiaed  the  demitid  of 
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troops  as  coming  too  late,  but  announced  the  approaching  aasemblage 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers. 

That  assemblage  took  place.  Prussia  was  represented  by  Couot 
Bulow,  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Russia  by  Count  Masiuszewic. 
The  meeting  assumed  the  name  of  conference,  and  was  but  a  contiouar 
tion  of  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Accordingly  it  was  with  inexpressible 
amazement  that  Europe  beheld  France  represented  therein  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  for  her  people  thereby  became  accomplices  in  all  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  their  enemies  against  them.  The  conference  was  held 
in  London,  as  if  the  better  to  show  that  to  England  belonged  the  right 
to  regulate  the  world. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  with  his  father's  sanction  established  a 
sort  of  counter-government  at  Antwerp.  He  published  a  prodamatioD, 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium.  Now  so 
great  was  still  the  indecision  prevailing  in  the  public  mind  of  the  country, 
that  the  prince's  proclamation  produced  a  prodigious  effect.  The  pro- 
visional government  affected  to  disdain  it,  but  the  cause  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  far  from  being  lost.  **  Popular  acts,"  said  Van  de  Weyer 
and  Felix  de  Merode  to  an  envoy  from  the  prince,  "  might  perhaps  prs- 
duce  an  exception  from  the  general  ban  pronounced  against  the  moAers 
of  the  house  of  Nassau" 

A  serious  event  occurred  to  simplify  matters.  On  the  night  of  the 
27th-2dth  an  alarming  sound  was  heard  from  a  distance  in  Brussels. 
The  members  of  the  provisional  government  had  installed  themselves  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  states-general.  From  the  top  of  the  peristyle  they 
perceived  a  lurid  light  on  the  horizon,  like  that  of  a  great  conflagration. 
It  came  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  bad 
evacuated,  and  which  General  Chasse  was  bombarding.  The  indignation 
of  the  Belgians  was  extreme.  Whether  guilty  or  not  of  having  caused 
the  bombardment,  the  Prince  of  Orange  remained  charged  with  the 
crime  of  having  given  to  the  flames  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Belgium, 
and  the  only  one  which  had  until  then  remained  faithful  to  Holland. 

The  moment  was  approaching  when  Belgium  was  to  be  completely 
emancipated.  The  Dutch  had  been  driven  from  town  to  town,  from 
post  to  post.  Count  Frederic  de  iMerode  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  the  numerous  engagements  that  took  place.  The  Belgian  papers 
published  the  details  of  his  last  moments:  they  were  affecting,  and  oft 
nature  to  produce  a  great  confusion  in  France.  Just  before  he  expired 
the  count  turned  to  one  of  his  friends  and  said  faintly,  **  He  too  isvs 
brave.  He  was  an  ofllcer  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Three  Days,  and  would 
not  draw  his  sword  against  his  brethren ;"  and  with  these  words  he 
breathed  his  last. 

When  the  news  of  all  these  events  arrived  in  Paris  they  excited  scenes 
of  enthusiasm.  The  popular  societies  above  all  were  flushed  with  pride. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  in  favour  of  the  wounded  of  September.  The 
clubs  sent  emissaries  to  Brussels.  The  Societe  des  Amis  dn  PcupU 
raised  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense,  and  sent  it  forth  on  its  march,  gi^* 
ing  it  a  name,  a  leader,  and  a  banner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  FEARFUL  droiiw  v^'HS  iTiC'aiuvhile  preparing.  Three  ministers  of 
l^haHes  X,,  MM,  de  Feyronnet,  de  Gnernon  RanviJle,  and  de  Chante^ 
|yie,  Imving  been  brought  back  to  Paris  from  Tours,  were  sent  to  Vin- 
(ennes,  where  ihey  were  ssoon  joined  by  M.  de  Poliffnac. 

Tbe  prisoners  had  at  first  been  confined  in  the  Pavilion  de  la  Reine, 
ttch  ill  ^  separate  room*  Orders  wrere  sent  to  transfer  them  to  the  keep 
^llje  castle, 

M,  de  PoUgnac  was  ilie  first  Pummoned  to  submit  to  this  painful  ex- 
liange^  There  were  sereral  courts  lo  tni verse,  and  a  great  number  of 
kitionu)  guards  ami  soldiers  of  the  gnrrison  pressed  forwiird  to  feast  their 
1^  on  the  eprctiiele  of  might  laid  low.  M.  de  Pulignsic  appeared^ 
^Hng  slowly  and  bareheaded  between  two  grciindiers*  His  dress  was 
piMered,  and  his  features  showed  marks  of  faligue,  but  the  tire  of  a 
pitifidenl  belief,  which  mischances  only  irritated,  stilt  lighted  up  his  eyes. 
le  appeared  alTected  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  keep,  and  stopped 
ltd  leaned  itia  hand  on  a  grenadier's  musket.  The  governor  of  the 
hiitf^au  accompanied  him.  Afternurnberless  vicissitudes,  fortune  brought 
jui  brtck  to  llmt  dungeon  where  he  had  formerly  expiated  his  youthful 
m^tihty  to  tlie  Empire.  Then  he  was  punished  for  having  revolted 
piinst  the  power  of  the  state,  aiid  now  fl»r  having  abused  it. 
'  M.  de  Peyrounet,  who  was  to  be  followed  by  his  other  two  cofleognef, 
ppearpd  in  hi3  turn.  He  wore  his  hat?  his  detneanotir  was  haughty, 
iul  the  mukitude  showed  no  resentment  at  that  pride,  which  in  him  at 
b»rt  WTVA  not  justified  by  excessive  strength  of  conviction,  when  an  un- 
sown person  J  taking  aitn  at  the  ex-minister,  cried  out,  "  On  your  knees, 
^>wn  on  your  knees,  and  ask  pardon,  wretch,  for  having  caused  the 
rn  tple  to  he  shot/'  The  man  wni  quieted ;  but  scenes  like  this  conveyed 
^frJirfiil  warning  to  the  govern ment* 

*  The  chambijT  had  to  nrmie  commissioners  to  examine  the  accused,  and 
k  .'K..i/-.>  fell  on  MM.  Bi^renger,  Madier  de  Monljau,  and  Mauguin. 
i  akmen  brought  peculiar  qualities  to  the  discharge  of  their  new 

iiinir^^ ,  Mt  Berenger,  much  conlnei?s  and  gravity;  Madier  de  Mont- 
^B* great  fund  of  tolemiice  combined  with  a  certain  austerity  of  deport- 
Bw«  and  Mauguin,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflexibility  of  a  tribune  veiled 
tnd<*r  the  ptps^sing  mnnncrs  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
'  The  tir-  11  on  which  (ho  connntsp^ioners  disagreed  (and  it  was 

PrOiii|/  in  .  ce  only)  was  one  of  ceremony.    Were  thpy  to  surround 

I  iigt:  of  iht'ir  mr^*?ion  with  pomp  and  ctrcamsiance?  So  M,  Mau- 

!i  I  d.     Cou\tu*!ed  (hat  It  h  by  the  outward  fligns  of  things  that 

Mpi  ire  luo^t  povverful!y  acted  on,  and  perhaps  actuated  by  a 

|Bt  IT  display,  he  rcipurcil  that  the  jourrrry  from  Paris  to  Vin* 

ifines  should  he  made  with  pomp;  that  the  chatr»lier>houhl/tn  it^  public 
lifiti|«,  bprrow  from  royjdty  the  imposing  vanities  with  which  it  dazzles 
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the  multitude ;  that  every  commissioner,  for  instancCi  should  have  hn 
carriage ;  and  that  a  whole  squadron  should  escort  those  who  were  going 
to  represent  the  justice  of  the  people. 

These  wishes  were  connected  in  M.  Mauguin's  mind  with  boldschemn 
of  sway.  It  was  with  intense  ill-will  that  he  had  surrendered  the  rerolo- 
tionary  power  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  the  Hotel  de  Yillft 
Having  failed  to  make  the  chamber  disappear  in  the  revolution,  he  would 
fain  have  introduced  the  revolution  into  the  chamber,  engaged  his  col- 
leagues in  conspicuous  measures  and  irrevocably  committed  them ;  bat 
whilst  subjecting  them  to  all  the  exigencies  of  popularity,  he  would  hive 
imparted  to  them  its  strength.  He  himself  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  a  degree 
of  credit  with  the  public,  the  value  of  which  he  perhaps  exaggerated,  but 
of  which  he  was  the  man  to  make  a  vigorous  use. 

Unfortunately  M.  Mauguin  exercised  no  influence  on  those  in  his  im- 
mediate sphere.  He  had  much  talent,  and  wanted  tact  Superior  in 
intellect  to  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  let  them  plainly  perceive  the  iact 
Mediocrity  in  no  case  pardons  talent,  but  it  respects  it  when  content  to 
keep  in  the  back-ground,  and  then  submits  to  its  dictates.  M.  Mauguin 
lost  the  fruits  of  the  most  eminent  abilities  by  a  legitimate  but  indiscreet 
seli^ufiiciency.  He  alienated  confidence  by  all  those  means  that  usually 
captivate  it.  His  quick  susceptibility  to  impressions  passed  for  scepticism; 
his  naturally  good-natured  expression  of  countenance  was  spoiled  by  a 
subtlety  that  destroyed  its  effect.  The  grace  of  his  manners  marked  him 
out  for  observation,  but  did  not  conciliate ;  and  there  was  even  in  the 
suavity  of  his  language  something  of  a  patronising  air  that  was  offensive. 
Had  it  been  granted  to  a  man  to  conmiand  events,  this  inability  of  M. 
Mauguin  to  play  the  leading  part  would  have  been  almost  a  public  mis- 
fortune ;  lor  he  knew  belter  than  any  one  else  all  that  can  be  done,  in 
the  sequel  of  a  crisis,  by  intelligent  daring,  when  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  love  of  the  people.  He  knew  that  real  liberty  can  only  be  found- 
ed by  means  of  ])ower,  exercised  with  confidence,  intrepidity  and  audacity, 
and  that  great  dangers  render  great  things  |)ossibla  by  rendering  them 
necessary.  But  he  fell  short  of  ability  to  command,  for  want  of  certain 
virtues,  and  still  more  of  certain  defects.  With  talent  enough  to  inspire 
many  with  envy,  he  had  not  strength  of  character  enough  to  create  him- 
self enemies.  Now  in  the  turmoil  of  parties  the  value  of  a  political  man 
depends  on  the  violence  of  the  animosities  ho  excites.  When  power  is 
the  prize  to  be  wrestled  for,  it  is  hate  that  points  out  the  candidates. 

As  member  of  the  municij)al  coninus?«i()n,  M.  Mauguin^had  conceived 
some  excellent  ideas,  which  had  broken  down  by  reason  of  the  distrust  felt 
towards  him  by  his  colleagues.  As  member  of  the  commission  of 
accusation  in  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  he  inspired  the  same  distrust, 
and  encountered  the  same  obstacles.  His  scheme  of  making  an  impo- 
sing show,  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  chamber,  and  obviously 
setting  forth  its  sovereignly  l)ef\)re  the  eyes  of  all  men,  was  looked  on  by 
MM.  Montjau  and  Berenger  only  as  a  potty  device  of  personal  ambition. 
Without  openly  combatting  their  colleague's  views,  they  set  about 
bafHing  them. 
The  day  being  come  when  the  commissioners  were  to  proceed  to 
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-'-^.  M.  Mauguin  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  only  five  or  b\% 
^  assembled  la  form  Ihe  escort,  and  two  carriages  instead  af 
\igh\.     lie  vehemently  expressed  hh  diasaiiafaclion,  but  it  was  loo  late. 
U.  jMadier  de  Montjau  curried  hia  modesty  lo  such  a  kikglh  on  ibeocca- 
jn  as  to  write  secretly  to  General  Daumeand,  governor  of  Vicennes, 
Ii|ue5ling  Kim  to  give  the  commiasiouers  a  very  simple  reception.    Not- 
"ilhstmiding  this,  on  eoiering  ihe  castle  they  found  the  garrison  drawn 
i;  Ihe  soldiers  presented  arma  to  them,  the  drums  beai;  and   when 
ludier  de  Montjuu  took  the  governor  a«ide,  and  asked  him  why  he  liadi 
&t  conformed  lo  the  instruct  ions  given  him,  **  I  knew  belter  than  to  do  J 
'  re|died  General  Daumesnil,  **  Is  not  the  sovereignty  now  nested  iftl 
chamber?"     The  phrase  clearly  exhibits  ihe  repugnance  with  which' 
une  high  personages  then  regarded  every  thing  capable  of  giving  too 
loch  prominence  aud  preatige  to  ihe  parliamentary  aovereigniy, 
Tht?  examination  of  Ihe  ex-ministers  was  formal,  and  more  grave  than 
un,    M.  Maoguin  alone  showed  signs  of  sensibdily*    He  liad  formerly 
stained  from  A1  de  Peyronnei  an  anmeaty  for  the  French  refugees  in 
p^ain.     He  had   been    ac<]uainted  iviih  M.  de  Guernon  Ranvdie,  andj 
more  inlitnately  with  M.  de  Chantelauze.     When  the  latter  sud*.] 
lip|>eared  before  him  pale^siekf  and  drooping,  he  could  not  refrain] 

(liolding  out   his  hand  to   him^  and  bursting  into  tears.     \L  d«] 

bafttelanxe  seemed  indeed  borne  down  under  the  weight  of  calamilf;] 
1.  de  Peyronnei,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  an  assurance  ihai  was  not' 
llo^ether  tret  from  bravado,  lie  nceounied  for  his  co-operation  in  the 
linances  on  the  ground  of  hia  absolute  devoteduesslo  a  king  who  had 
«i]ed  him  widi  favours*  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville's  courage  v^'as  tine- 
frd  with  dl'humour.  As  for  M.  de  Polignac,  his  demeanour  in  the 
^he5t  degree  astonistied  the  commissioners.  Calm  and  almost  smiling, 
I  seemed  to  look  on  uW  thai  was  going  on  as  an  insipid  farce.  *•  The 
^c^{>onsibihty  of  ministers,"  he  ssiid,  **  is  bnt  a  corollary  of  the  principle 
iral  irjvioJabiliiy.  The  inviolahility  of  Charles  X,  has  not  been 
fted  ;  hi^  min idlers  have  therefore  ceaaed  to  be  responsible/'  This 
'^tanlaniounl  to  bidding  victory  bow  to  the  subtleties  of  the  specitL 
eader;  but  M,  de  PoHgniic  thought  himself  unassailable  beneath  thf 
leltt'f  of  these  deductions  from  a  tiction  which  had  not  saved  either 
Me»  X.  or  StrnfTord.  **  When  shall  I  be  set  at  liberty  T  he  asked 
ccBsantly*  Sitiisler  vociferations  were  heard,  however^  all  round  the 
f]£M)n* 

I  The  commissioners  were  curefnl  to  temper  the  auifterity  of  their  func- 
lit  iiLMi.v  iicis  of  considerate  leniency.     They  cut  short  the  replies 
-lers  when  they  began  to  be  hazardous  lo  their  authors* 
.^uon  was  frequently  intrrrupied    by  conversations  during 
Hhe  accused  might  forget  the  bitterness  of  their  situstion.     Re- 
were  set  before  them  ;  indifferent  matters  were  talked  of, and 
_    of  the  Bcaffjid  disnpjjeared*     The  prisoners  comphrmed  of 
''o^rm€*d  titt  trtrii,  and  their  remonslriinces  were  listened  to  wiUi 
loar.     \l.  de   Mauguin,  above   ul^  seemed  disposed  to  miligate  the 
iion  of  the  culprita.     M,  de  Polignoc  was  allowed^  through  hid 
ttily,  to  be  visited  by  the  Dudieiae  de  Cuiche. 
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Meanwhile  Louis  Philippe  was  intensely  concerned  is  to  the  dinger 
possibly  impending  over  the  last  ministers  of  Charles  X.  To  tarn  them 
over  to  the  executioner  would  be  to  give  bloody  pledget  to  the  revolu- 
tion, at  the  risk  of  still  more  exasperating  kings. 

The  Convention  had  smitten  Louis  XVI.  in  odd  bloody  withcMt 
hatred,  without  passion,  as  one  smites  a  principle.  A  terrible  bat  pn^ 
found  policy !  WeU  knowing  what  it  had  to  expect  from  the  reaeo^ 
ments  aroused  against  it,  the  Convention  desired  that  these  should  be 
fierce  and  implacable,  in  order  that  France,  buffeted  by  the  teropeH, 
might  have  but  one  sole  means  of  safety,  and  that  the  meet  powerful  of 
all,  despair. 

Louis  Philippe  adopted  quite  a  contrary  policy  from  his  very  tecci- 
sion,  and  this  he  announced  to  Europe  by  saving  M.  de  Polignac  aodUi 
colleagues.  To  propose  to  the  chambers  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death,  in  this  way  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  clemency,  end  to  in- 
trust the  task  of  passing  sentence  to  the  peers  of  France,  most  of  wbon 
were  friends  of  the  ex-ministers, — such  was  the  plan  fixed  on  ia  the 
Palais  Royal. 

The  course  of  criminal  jurisdiction  had  been  partially  suspended 
since  the  revolution.  The  guillotine  had  ceased  to  work  all  over  Fnnee^ 
though  there  were  in  the  prisons  men  condemned  to  capital  punishment 
The  rigid  Dupoiit  de  I'Eure  was  distressed  at  this  derogation  from  the 
regular  course  of  things,  and  could  not  understand  why  the  law  shoaM 
remain  suspended.  But  whenever  the  scaffold  was  mentioned,  the  king 
manifested  extreme  sensibility.  The  ministers  having  decided  onedaj 
that  an  a])peal  to  tlie  royal  clemency  should  be  rejected  (the  case  was  one 
of  parricide)  M.  Laffitte  heard  the  son  of  Philippe  Egatit^  excJitm, 
''  My  father  died  on  the  scaiToid,"  and  tears  rolled  down  the  king's 
checks  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

The  plan  thought  most  feasible  for  saving  the  ex-ministers  having  en- 
countered no  opposition  in  the  council,  the  king  rejoiced  at  this  as  at  a 
victory  due  to  his  personal  ascendancy,  and  he  expected  every  thing 
from  the  condesccndance  of  his  ministers. 

The  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  deuth  had  been  proposed  in  the  sitting 
of  the  17th  of  August,  by  M.  Victor  de  Tracy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
October,  M.  lierenger  had  read  a  report  on  the  subject,  recommending 
an  adjourtiment  of  the  question.  Two  days  afterwards  the  discossioo 
was  revived.  AI.  de  Tracy  demanded  that  his  proposition  should  be  afr 
cepted,  or  at  least  examined;  he  was  followed  by  M.  de  Keratry:  and, 
as  it  was  essential  to  interest,  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  ministers, 
the  generosity  of  that  people,  which  was  still  powerful  enough  to  be 
treated  with  deference,  the  orator  impetuously  exclaimed,  *•!  aver  in 
your  presence,  messieurs,  if  it  were  possible  to  assemble  within  these 
walls  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  brave  victims  of  July,  and  to 
ask  them,  *  Do  you  desire  blood  for  blood?  Answer!'  that  jury  would 
silently  shake  their  heads  in  sign  of  denial,  and  would  return  in  noble 
sorrow  to  their  desolated  hearths.  Should  I  be  mistaken,  I  would  ad- 
jure the  manes  of  the  glorious  victims  themselves  ;  I  would  menuHj 
appeal  to  them  to  amend  a  sentence  so  unworthy  of  them ;  for  I  know 
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nre  who  mk  their  Vivea  for  a  holy  cnuse  shed  no  hlood  but  in  , 
heat  af  ihc  fight*'     The  walla  of  the  chamber  rang  wiih  applawge  al 


wordci,     JVL  de  Ki^rntry  continued  his  gpeechf  and  dem;indeil  that 
tbe  eommiilee  whose  report  had  been  read  should  be  ordered  lo  dravrj 
Hl^lllo  dratt  of  an   address  to  the  king^  qnd  thiil  Ihe  abolition  of  \lm\ 
\if  of  death  for  poliiical  offences  should  be  confided  to  ihe  iiiiliativo  j 
the  monarch. 
ihL  dc  LaraytUa  next  preseiilcd  himself  to  the  attentive  asse nribly*   •*  A[|<J 
'  lufnrncnt  has  been  proposed  to  you/*  he  said.     "Doybiless  those  whol 
-e  recoiD mended  it  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see  their  iamily,j 
tJieir   friends^  and  the  first  citizens  of  France,  dragged  to  the  scaffold  :i 
Ihey  have  not  had  the  misforiune  to  see  unhappy  men  immohted  on  pre* J 
teoee  of  Fayi*lism."     The  revered  voice  of  Lafayette  was  drowned  iit] 
applansca  of  the  chamber.     The  motion  for  an  address  lo  the  king,[ 
iing  £i}t  the  abolition  of  tlie  penalty  of  death  in  certain  cases^  was] 
»|>orted  by  ihe  garde  de  sceanx,  at  id   the  reference  of  the  auhject  tol 
coaiiiiitlee  was  unanimously  voted. 

^u/c^li  wtin  ihe  impatience  of  Ihe  legislators  that,  after  a  brief  euspen* 
1^  the  Sittings  were  resumed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The 
eoioflisittee  liad  by  tin?  time  completed  their  task.     The  drafl  of  the  i 
I,  drawn  up  by  M*  Berengt^r,  terminated  with  thefec  words: — 
Sire,  ihe  chamber  invokes  the  prompt  iniiiation  of  this  reform  by  j 
majesty.     Too   much  glory  is  attached  to  it,  loo  many  advantages 
result  from  il,  for  the  nation  to  wish  to  owe  it  to  any  but  its  king, '*^ 
ty  bestowing  this  high  mark  of  deference  on  Louts  Philippe,  the 
inties  .idnnnihly  subserved  his  policy*     Tliey  proved  lo  Europe  thut 
ihll  of  n  dynasty  had  taken  nothing  from  the  Ibrce  of  the  m  on  arch  i- 
principle   in   France,     And,  agaiir,  by  suborditmling  the   safety  of  j 
irtcs  X/s  advisers  to  the  will  of  his  successor,  they  supplied  ihe  latter 
an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  honour  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
tiicuigns.     WheihoT  or  not  the  chamber  foresaw  all   the  results  of  (he  I 
Mft*'?,  at  any  rale  it  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm.     The  austere  Eus^be 
cJ  alone  thought  proper  to  protest     '*  Thus,  then,  if  we  are  to 

p.!  I  the  specious  dictaips  of  a  spurious  humanity,  we  slioidd  say 

tft  great  erimiimb.  You  have  siiught  to  make  our  he^ids  fall ;  keep  your 
Own.  Go  into  foreign  countries  Rnd  enjoy  the  wealth  you  have  amassed^ 
tiiWMfill  pursue  his  flight:  passions  will  die  aw^ay,  public  and  private 
umomB  will  be  appeased ;  the  history  of  our  troubles,  engraved  with 
nmslicl  billii  and  grapc-fehot  on  onr  walls,  will  no  longer  be  legible;  then 
will  four  long  exile  awnken  Ihc  public  compaaaion,  and  its  voice  will 
4tmafi4  that  an  end  he  put  to  your  banishment,  and  th«t  you  may  for  a 
llttrd#  perhaps  a  fourth  time,  bring  your  country  to  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
piee»  down  whicli  you  will  [>osiiibly  succeed  in  hurting  it.'*  When  h© 
tptike  of  great  criniinuls  vvh-i  n »;  rr  about  lo  profit  by  the  philnnthmpy  of  j 
IJM  oh^mbcT,  M,  Euscbo  dt  SaUi^rte  rent  ihe  veil ;  the  sensaiion 

r  ^embly  ;  hut  it  had  taken  its  resolution  ;  tiie  address  was  i 

i^  iiiensfc  majority, 

address. 


ung  nrpii 


?de| 


pres 


preasa  bad  long  existed  in  my  heart/'     And  the  next  day  to 
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mitigate  the  effect  which  might  be  produced  upon  the  people  by  the 
impunity  promised  to  the  signers  of  the  ordoimance8,M.  Ouizot  ippeaici 
at  the  tribune,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  **  MesBiears,  the  kinf  hM 
longed  impatiently,  like  yourselves,  to  sanction  by  a  legidatiTe 
the  great  act  of  national  gratitude  which  the  country  owes  to  the 
of  our  revolution.  This  1  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you. 
our  three  great  days  have  cost  more  than  500  orphans  their  iathen, 
than  500  widows  their  husbands,  more  than  500  old  ineD  the  ~ 
and  support  of  their  children ;  311  citizens  will  remain  inatilated  ui 
incapable  of  resuming  their  occupations ;  3,564  wounded  will  hare  hii 
to  endure  a  temporary  incapacity."  In  the  profet  de  hi  which  fbllovid 
this  melancholy  inventory,  the  government  proposed  to  grant  the  widom 
of  tliose  killed  in  the  three  days  an  annual  pension  for  life  of  600  fnaei 
Their  children  were  to  receive  250  francs  annually  up  to  the  agerf 
seven  and  to  enjoy  tlie  advantage  of  gratuitous  education.  Hie  HM 
des  Invalides  was  opened  to  the  wounded. 

Thus  had  the  government  pronounced,  honour  to  the  nctims!  M 
scaffolds  for  the  guilty !  There  was  certainly  in  this  Boroethihg  chifihic 
and  exalted,  well  suited  to  touch  the  feeling  of  a  people  like  the  Frenck 
Besides  from  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  easily  wrought  to  a  high  pildi, 
above  all  in  France,  the  wounded  of  July  had  become  the  natanu  prol» 
tors  of  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes.  Several  of  those  courageona  citixeai 
had  signed  a  petition  against  the  penalty  of  death.  Some  of  thai 
attended  at  the  chamber  to  lend  tlie  support  of  their  presence  to  tke 
motion  of  M.  dc  Tracy,  and  the  interest  they  seemed  to  take  inthedi^ 
cussion  had  been  witnessed  with  tender  sympathy. 

The  government  had  congratulated  itself  beforehand  on  the  result  of 
its  dexterity.  But  it  is  the  vice  of  every  tortuous  policy  to  lead  to  iiiei- 
tricable  diificulties.  whilst  eluding  petty  obstacles.  Most  of  the  writen 
of  the  bourgeoisie  descanted  in  vain  on  the  eclat  that  would  accrue  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  from  a  clement  policy  :  the  people  was  not 
deluded.  The  rumour  having  spread  that  the  penalty  of  death  wasio 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  captive  ministers  were  to  be  tried  by  the  court 
of  peers,  excitement  prevailed  on  all  sides,  and  the  most  menacing  lai^ 
guage  was  current  in  the  workshops. 

So  this  is  what  they  meant  to  come  to !  The  scaffold  for  obscaro 
culprits,  and  for  illustrious  criminals  impunity  I  Let  a  wretch  be  drivei 
to  commit  murder  by  excessive  want,  let  him  yield  to  the  frigbtfol 
counsels  of  despair,  and  none  will  intercede  to  snatch  his  head  from  tin 
executioner :  people  would  blush  to  bestow  compassion  on  his  crimen 
which,  before  it  was  a  crime,  was  a  misfortune.  But  let  nobles,  let  rick 
men,  and  men  to  whose  hands  is  committed  the  destiny  of  empires,  sm^ 
rifice  millions  of  human  beings  to  their  pride,  set  a  city  in  flames,  force 
brothers  to  cut  each  other's  throats,  and  families  to  groan  for  ever,  let 
them  do  this,  and  when  the  hour  is  come  for  vengeance,  nothing  will  be 
talked  of  but  clemency,  the  glory  of  pardoning  will  be  cried  up,  and  the 
law  will  at  once  relax  its  rigour!  They  want,  they  tell  us,  that  the  revo- 
lution shall  be  pure,  that  it  should  shine  with  the  lustre  of  generosity,  u 
it  has  already  shone  with  that  of  disinterestedness  and  courage.    Weil 
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Iftift,  Jel  I  he  task  of  judging  ihe  minisiers  of  Charles  X,  be  con  frdedg  not 
lo  ihe  chailiber  of  peers  whert?  they  have  their  relations,  iheir  friends, 
llicir  flihes  and  their  accomplices,  but  to  r  national  jury  specially  enrolled 
bt  that  gruve  office,  und  Jet  thai  jury  condemn  tliein,  let  il  condemn 
^  In  deuih  ^  because  if  they  do  not  deierve  sucb  a  punishment  ihey 
rve  none.  Theiv^  when  that  sentence  shall  have  been  pronounced, 
let  an  appeal  be  innde  to  the  clemency  of  the  people,  and  let  the  people 
ricrci^e  the  right  of  gruce  by  petition.  Il  showed  itself  great  enough, 
God  kiiows^  when,  with  the  absolute  mastery  of  ihe  town,  it  knew  how  to 
Iccp  Itself  within  due  bounds,  and  the  properties  of  the  rich  found  pro- 
lcctof5«  in  men  wlio  are  not  alw^aya  vouchsafed  ihe  use  of  a  church  siepsor 
iioncs  of  the  stref^i  fsrr  their  bed.  But  no.  The  generosity  of  the  people, 
which  I  hey  extol  in  idle  words,  in  reality  is  calumniated  or  rather  re- 
'  u  jth  fear  nitd  dislike*  They  are  afraid  lest  the  people  make  too 
>  a  use  of  its  victory ;  let  its  sovereignly  he  manifested  by  virtue 
^U-  ■  been  manifested  by  force.     If  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 

of  '  Jiion  that  they  wish  to  pardon  the  ministers,  let  them  then 

iddrtfbb  thojn^elves  to  those  who  have  made  that  revolution^  and  not 
to  tl]0»e  who  have  passively  received  it. 

Thi«  tort  of  language  ewry  where  engendered  agitation.  The  people 
feh  JtMlf  in  a  manner  insulted  in  its  dignity.  The  committing  the  care 
«r  its  honour  lo  an  unpopular  and  anlii]uaied  authority  seemed  a  mant- 
fe»ui4on  of  distrust  in  itself,  at  which  it  fell  indignant  after  having  given 
fco  many  pro^jfs  of  moderation*  lis  instinctive  love  of  equality  was  in 
like  monnej  offended  by  ihia  apparent  cnjicert  between  ail  the  auihorilie^, 
m  Civourof  men  helongirig  to  the  classes  which  furnish  those  aulhoritiea 
urilii  c^tndidates  or  supporters, 

RTlie  ferttienlation  increased  from  day  lo  day.  Seditious  placards  made 
lir  a  rice  in  several  quarters^  and  the  palisades  of  the  Luxem- 

pT  covered  with  threatening  papers.     On  the  18th  of  October, 

■gc  Uidi^a  of  men  set  out  from  the  Pantheon,  others  marched  through 
ihr  Rt;t-  55t,  Hooore  singing  the  Pftruimftr^  and  a  column  moved  towards 
ihr  '  '   uyal,  waving  a  Jlag  inscribed  Dmth  to  thr  Jllimsleriil     The 

^f  ;  ->  were  inimedieitely  closed,  and  the  national  guard  hastened 

ih©  »p0U     The  crowd  being  rt'pulscd  look  the  route  to  Vinceiiues, 
fi!Lr.^»  UiP  air  with  shouts  oi'  Drftth  to  the  Ministrrs  f     General  Daume^ 
^  out  to  meet  and  atop  the  incensed  bauds,  and  threatened  thai 
^^  ntpted  to  Mdvance  furiher  he  would  blow  up  the  keep.     They 
agaiti  retutned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  preceded  by  a  drum, 
J  more  clamorously  than  ever.     The  council  of  mitn&ters 
(L     The  king  was  walking  up  and  down  the  terrace  with 
^u     Vivo  [inrrot  *  was  shouted  from  below  :  whereupon  the 
_  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  with  a  dubious  smile,  said, ''  I 
atf  u  Piihm  !  shoulpd  in  my  time.*' 

THe  1  "d  firm,  and  the  rioters  dispersed.     There  remained 

in  the  capital  that  presaged  fresh  storms, 

-od  in  the  uniform  of  the  national  guard, 

J   by  ins   eldei^t  son^  and   by  Generals  Lafayette  and 

vvn  into  the  court  of  the  Falait  Eoyiti  lo  thank  the 


'■T^- 
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armed  boorgeois,  whom  be  called  his  eon 
These .  Mtentatioos  proceedincs  more  and  mora  ehealj 
bourgeois  oaoae  to  that  of  fojiStj,  bat  the  people  ftobk  i 
it  came  by  degrees  to  look  with  a  eommoo  dislri»i' 
longinff  to  power  and  wealth. 

Insults  moreofer  were  not  spared  the  people  on  ll 
those  liberals  of  the  Restoration,  whose  cause  it  hdj 
They  called  the  attempt  on  Vincennes  a  ssesmf  tf  t 
against  four  men.    They  declaimed  against  Uoai 
irresistible  than  the  intoxication  of  wine,  and  theyi 
forgetting  that  which  they  had  excited,  encouraged  anjli 
month  of  July.    **  For  three  years,"  exclaimed  the  JfaM 
**  the  democracy  gloated  in  massacres ;  for  three  yean  it  la 
of  the  guillotine.'*^  And  then  it  went  on  to  say  howthal  a« 
trodden  down  under  the  foot  of  a  seedier,  had  been  foeead 
slavery  for  the  debauched  excesses  of  its  liberty. 

Those  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  gratitude^  without  I 
the  shame  of  ingratitude,  preferred  the  adTsntage  of  dividla 
to  the  pleasure  of  insulting  it.    With  a  strategy  tte  ooai 
be  thought  ingenious,  they  congratulated  the  combattats 
real  people,  on  their  mere  contempt  for  agitatoni  *  time 
distinction  which  they  wished  to  create. 

Others  imputed  all  the  mischief  to  the  popular  sooiMiei 
naces,  as  they  called  them,  in  which  were  plunged  and  i 
passions  that  had  no  definite  object.  But  the  pc^ular  acx^ie 
part  in  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  trials  of  the  ministers.  '1 
of  whom  they  were  composed  were  themselves  divided  as  r^M 
penalty  of  death.  In  the  Society  des  Amis  du  Peupk,  for  ioMH 
avocat  having  one  day  called  on  the  meeting  to  make  some  dil 
tion  of  a  threatening  nature,  as  regarded  the  prisoners  at  Vinost 
Roche,  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  dub,  prdaM 
extreme  vivacity  against  such  tendencies,  and  the  meeting  m 
without  coming  to  any  decision.  •*< 

When  anarchy  exists  in  the  nation,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  bif| 
the  executive  likewise.  The  ministry  being  alarmed,  announcediM 
the  Mmiteur,  that  the  universal  and  imme<liate  abolition  of  M 
of  death  did  not  appear  to  it  to  be  possible,  and  that  much  ti 
long  toil  would  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  ite?e»4 
cases  alone,  in  which  necessity  justified  it  In  this  interval  thii 
of  the  Seine  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  which  dial 
whilst  it  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  stirrers>up  of  disturbasi 
applied  the  epithet  inopportune  to  the  address  presented  to  thai 
the  chamber. 

The  proclamation  produced  intense  irritation  at  court,  wfei 
Odilon  Barrot  had  long  been  endured  only  with  ill-disguised  iaqH 
Not  that  his  liberalism  diflfered  at  bottom  from  that  <?  MM.  dal 
and  Guizot;  but  the  court  could  not  forgive  him  for  his  disdaial 
bity,  his  pretensions  to  independence,  and,  above  all,  his  coniaB 
courtiers.    His  dismissal  was  resdved  on. 
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Bar  rot  had  for  his  friend  Gen  emi  Lafayette:  Dupont  c3e 
hi  hiai  almost  indispensable.     Lnfiilie  himself  alTorded  him 
e  ami   not  timid   support  against  ihtt  dactr hiai rc^.     VV  hen  ihe 
tif  dtsnns^itig  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  wa*  talked  of  serioufly  at 
id  Royal,  the  garde  des  aceaux  appeared  ready  to  tender  Uh  re* 

The  case  was  ilie  same  with  General  Lafayette, 

fiiuaiion  was  a  critical  one :  the  king  couJd  hardly  bring  Uimseif 

On  the  other  hand,  to  part,  in  the  most  boiling  heat  of  the 

(Missions,  with  two  men  who  alone  could  morally  protect  the  new 

iwould  he  to  encounter  fearful  risks.     M*  Sebastian i  interposed. 

tnd  his  thoughts  both  belonged  to  the  king;  he  ofTered  his  me- 

w^iU  Odilon  Barrol  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  resign.     But 

de  TEiire  and  Lafayeite  spoke  out  strongly  against  this  step  and 

It  expected  from  it.     A  council  was  held  in  the  evening. 

already  subsisted  between  the  garde  des  sceayx  and  his  coU 

that  coldness  which  indicates  divisions  pushed  Jo  their  iast 
Tbe  king  was  expected.  He  arrived,  and  Dupont  de  FEure 
ed  with  surprise  the  radiant  saiisfaction  of  his  countenance* 
^ilippe  announced  that  the   retirement  of  the  Prefect  of  the 

IS  decided  on,  and  that  Lafayette  consented  to  it.  **  M.  de 
!eJ  sire,"  said  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  on  hearing  this,  "  your  majesty 
'  m  tela  ken /^  *'  I  had  it  from  his  own  lips,  monsieur.*'  "  Permit 
,  to  believe  that  there  is  some  mistake  on  your  part.  M.  de  La- 
iias  held  a  very  different  language  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
capable  of  coniradjcting  himself  to  that  degree/^  The  king's 
w  fiery  red.  "  However,"  contJJiucd  the  gartle  des  seeaux,  "  let 
t  emfy  of  what  concerns  me.  Since  M.  Odilon  Barrot  retires, 
I  my  request  that  your  majesty  will  accept  my  resignation.*' 
id  quite  the  contrary  to  me  this  morning/'  *'l,sire!  this 
iliat  you  are  in  error"  "  What,  monsieur,  you  gi^^e  me  the 
*ery  one  shall  know  how  you  hate  afl&onied  me/'  *'  Sire,"  replied 

de  TEure,  with  dignity,  "when  the  king  shall  have  said,  yea, 
|K>nt  de  I'Euie  shall  have  said,  no,  1  know  not  which  of  the  two 
wilt  believe/' 
strange  scene  had  thrown  the  minisiers  into  indescribable  con- 

The  king's  emotion  was  extreme.  The  garde  des  sceaui  had 
id  wtts  retiring,  when  the  Due  d^Orleans,  who  was  present  at  the 
«  i  minted  lately  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  led 
ibe  king  and  sajd,  *♦  Father,  ^L  DuponI  de  I'Eure  m  an  honest 
Ail  ilua  matter  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  misunderstanding/' 
ng  was  softened  and  embraced  his  minister,  who,  hkewise  affected. 
Led  to  retain  ^n  authority^  the  possession  of  which  was  still  not 
t  danger. 

n  MAL  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  Mole,  Casimir  Pt^rier,  Dupin,  and 
,  they  ivell  knew  that  the  exercise  of  power,  such  as  they  under- 
I4  wnuld  be  |)nrul)zed  in  their  hands  as  long  as  they  should  have 
lie  for  their  superior,  Dupont  de  FEure  for  their  colleague,  and 

Bsirrot  f(*r  their  stibordinate*  They  resolved  tlierefore  to  wilh- 
ir  a  time  from  ol&ce* 
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The  king  would  hare  wished  io  retttin  dt  his  milt  liters:  tliese, 
their  pop ubrtty  would  enable  him  to  encoumer  lite  d>&c«ilt>e»  of  Ik 
im}>eiid[iTig  trial;  those,  because  they  entered  into  liis  iriew««  tnd  ion 
them  iheir  uncondif ional  iupport.  In  order  to  re^ore  ImniioitT  m  tk 
©ouQcii  he  BppeaJed  to  ihe^  devoted ness  of  M.  L&lfilte,  wrcf  wbooi  he 
possessed  resistless  influence  at  that  period.  The  litter  accardingtj  bmp 
every  effort  to  reconcile  Diipont  de  TEure  nnd  the  tktirimmirti t  iMtfe 
eflorts  were  fruatrttied  by  the  laHexihilitj  of  the  one,  and  bj  ttitji 
atro^nce  of  the  others.     It  was  nec^ffsry  to  form  a  new  eiblQCl 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  were  great.    A  sullen  murinai',  ^ 
insurrection,  was   abroad;  the  air,  so  to  apeak,  wis  (iUedwitJl  lltt 
feverish  breath  that  eugeiidera  revolutions;  ^nd  none  rent  u  red  to 
what  would  be  the  priai  erems  would  put  upon  the  mfvtw  of  the 
ers  of  Vinceonea.     When  the  possession  of  power  ecinfers  qo  inoit  lla 
the  honour  of  falling  from  a  loliy  eminence,  candidates  are  ftvr.    IW 
miuisteflal    portfolios  were    refused  ahnost  before  they  wmm  ofeii 
There  was  a  moment  when  Louis  Philippe  had  reajoii  to  fmi  tkl 
blank  solitude  would  be  left  round  his  throne* 

In  truth,  that  throne  seemed  then  suspi'nded  oftr  &  preei|)iM. 
the  reviving  joy  of  the  vanquished  one  might  judge  tba  vaauievttf^ 
public  calamities.    Their  journtds  reckoned  up  the  recent  bai 
with  pitiless  exactneBs.     They  asked  ironically  why  the  strofigfsi 
in  Bordeaux  suspended  payment;  why  iM.  Vassal  was  rediM^e^  to 
&ame  extremity,  M.  Vassal  who  had  clapped  his  hands  nt  tbc  rm^i 
and  why  the  credit  of  M.  LafBtte  himietf  was  beginning  lo  warer 

Then  came  the  republicans,  whose  accusations  struck   tttSl 
The  first  need  of  the  people  was  to  live.     Well  then,  above  iltJi 
which  wanted  bread,  what  was  beheld  7     Mtnisters  bosied  lo  dismi 
places.     It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  of  Uns  ii 
ence.    They  pouiied  to  the  fact,  that  dintnrbanees  bill  broken 
the  departments  du  Tarn  and  de  Seme-et-Oise ;  that  ibe  (e«r  of  a 
hid  excited  great  apprehension  at  the  last  market  cif  Corbal ;  ikati 
ticarly  ifty  departments  the  indirect  imposts  yidded  noUiiiig^  lar 
collected  only  by  force;  and  that  at  BordeauiE  it  hid  beett  iiccmiit ii 
point  cannon  at  the  multitude  to  i|uell  their  violence. 

Stunned  by  these  attacks,  which  derived  irresL^ittbte  fbroe 
reality,  the  partisans  of  the  new  estttblishment  durat  nd  cgphn 
^.nature  of  the  extsting  slate  of  thitigs,  lest  they  sltould  dli^nrer  tf 
of  a  social  rei^olutjon.  They  then  raised  their  eye*  ti 
1  tnd  talked  of  changing  men  at  a  time  when,  in  ordv .  , 
the  nation^  a  change  of  thmgs  shotdd  have  beeti  canrigeoatlf 
I  Interestedly  attetnpted.     But  tlse  more  glaring  was  %hm  B«n 
ifigorous  gavernment,  prompt  to  suggest  and  tciich,  tb€  mofc 
[And  wavering  were  the  ambitious. 

So  theti,  enthustasm  stifled*  the  people  dtacontenicd  and  mm 

n(  the  poor.  4fht4   mp 
v;  the  oaiional  gnii^ 
ciitUir^an   by   all   thu^c  u  lii,d  excluded  iVoni  its   raoka  and  «% 
Rbreaienod^  the   natioa  Qaccrub  what  tisd  alMMtld  be  aiadtiit 
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•cufFoTd,  Ihe  chamber  drilled  in  public  by  a  tn^gistraie  whom  ihe 
mtiiislera  found  fnuli  with  ;  the  scale  of  social  gradaliona  destroyed:  ihe 
r^eeative  lloitlirig  about  without  helm  or  compass  j — such  was  the 
tingialsr  and  formidable  state  of  things  brought  about  by  two  months^ 
reign  ;  it  wa^  impotence  struggling  in  the  midst  of  chaoa. 

Here,  agaiiif  M.  Luiritie  offered  the  king  his  lupport  with  a  de¥oted- 
iwa»  Adequate  to  every  trial.  He  took  upon  him  to  collect  the  elements 
€if  a  ministry,  and  be  was  sincere  in  the  testimonies  of  affection  he  gave 
the  king ;  for  the  conlidence  with  which  his  zeal  was  invoked,  far  from 
wearing  it  out,  touclied  him  lo  tears.  Thanks  to  him^  the  formation  of 
«  ministry  became  possible,  and  the  following  list  was  arranged  on  the 
2nd  of  November :  Laffitte,  president  of  the  councii  and  minister  of 
ftiinoce  ;  Mei^on.  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Dupontde  rEure,  minister 
of  jijaiice;  Montalivel,  of  the  interior;  Gi^rard,  of  war;  Sebaslianii  of 
marine;  Mi^rilhou,  of  public  instrnctioa. 

The  king,  who  for  Iwo  days  vainly  endeavoured  lo  conceal  his  uneasi- 
iif«s,  which  was  partaken  by  his  family,  gave  free  course  to  his  delight. 
M\'  8ehastiani  and  Montalivel  were  devoted  not  only  to  his  fortunes 
■  u  '  io  his  policy,  but  to  his  person.  Fie  was  all  powerful  over  Generals 
Gt^rard  and  Maiaon,  because  iheir  capacities  were  limited;  and  over  M. 
Merithou,  because  his  heart  was  vulgar.  !t  is  well  known  under  what 
a  magic  influence  M.  Laffitte  then  lived.  Dupont  de  I'Eure  atone  was 
An  irksome  aurvtiilfint ;  but  the  court  counted  on  the  disgust  he  felt  for 
office  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  when  he  should  have  ceased  to 
be  necessary, 

Hiere  had  long  been  introduced  into  the  language  of  politics  a  word 
wittoh  every  one  employed,  though  no  one  was  able  to  define  it,  not 
«¥eii  thosa  to  whom  it  was  applied.  The  nmu^ ot  docirinaircs  had  been 
giv€i]  lo  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guixot,  and  their  friend s».  The  designation, 
wttich  gave  them  the  importance  of  a  sect,  Battered  their  pride^and  ihey 
•dopted  it ;  whiUt  their  enemies  used  it  to  excite  the  most  lively  antipa- 
thies against  them:  for  it  is  with  words  devoid  of  sense  that  men  are 
allmed  or  irritated. 

In  reality  the  doctrinaires  did  not  constitute  a  school.  Their  philoso- 
phy w^s  that  which  had   been  preached  by  the  eighteenth  century.     In 

•  It  teal  economy  they  did  not  go  beyond  those  narrow  and  cruel  maxims 

'riu^rz  fhire/  of  unlimited  competition,  and  of  individna)  credit, 

h   Jean    Baptisie   S^y  had    ingeniously  recommended  to  general 

:i.>..[ktion.     Their  policy  was  wholly  comprised  in  that  English  constitti- 

',1  inilism  which  had  been  essayed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  applied 

I  .  Mi^  charter  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and  popularised  by  Benjamin  Consiaiit, 

Tbcy  h  id  t  he  re  fo  re  broi » g  h  t  n  oi  h  i  n  g  ne  ^v  i  o  soc  i  e  ty .   1  ■  hey  a  c  k  n  o  w !  e  dged 

noc^er  principles  than  those  whieh  had  established  the  preponderance 

of  the  bonrgeoisie  in  France,  principles  which  they  held  in  common 

with  f-nf!itie,  Dupont  de   TEure,  Lafayette,  and    all  those  who  were 

i.  as  their  adversaries. 

was  indeed  one  ditference  between  them  and  these  pretended 
» >;  -'.!<,  of  their  doctrines:  but  there  was  nothing  fundamental  in  it, 
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tion  than  through  ignorance.  With  an  equal  apprehension  of  all  thai 
was  calculated  to  impair  the  force  of  the  system  laid  down  in  1789,  the 
one  party,  like  M.  Laffitte,  thought  that  system  so  strong,  that  matla 
might  safely  be  Ie(\  to  the  spontaneous  movement  of  «>pinion  and  of 
events;  the  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  took  upon  them  to  check  tktt 
movement  The  two  parties  differed  in  their  appreciation  of  the  meam, 
but  there  was  no  opposition  between  them  as  to  the  end  aimed  at,  nor 
any  diversity  as  to  principles. 

We  may  even  affirm,  that  by  adopting  a  temporizing  and  diatniitiid 
policy,  the  doctrinaires  much  better  accorded  with  that  coneervaftive  isD" 
timent  which  the  bourgeoisie  was  about  to  push  to  a  frantic  eiGoa 
The  unpopularity  of  the  doctrinaires  among  the  middle  classes,  whois 
interests  and  passions  they  so  well  represented,  could  not  therefore  he 
ascribed  to  the  nature  of  their  policy ;  it  sprang  from  their  penonal 
defects,  from  their  haughtiness.  Pride  was  what,  in  fact,  constitalfli 
them  a  school. 

Accordingly,  the  news  of  their  defeat  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  thi 
majority  of  the  journals,  because  the  press  can  only  subsist  by  moveraesl 
and  freedom,  fiut  in  the  Chamber,  the  jealous  guardian  of  the  booF 
geois  interests,  the  impression  produced  was  quite  the  reverse,  sod  iC 
eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  to  declare  its  sentiments. 

The  struggle  began  almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
ministry,  on  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  M.  Bavoux  with  respect  tojoia^ 
nals  and  periodical  works.  M.  de  Tracy  demanded  that  the  recogni- 
zances required  of  journuls  should  be  abolished.  iM.  Guizot  declued 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  recognizances  should  be  retained,  because  they 
were  "  a  guarantee  intended  to  prove  tYiat  the  men  who  undertake  a 
journal  belong  to  a  certain  class  in  society."  This  language,  incon- 
ceivable at  a  moment  when  the  part  played  by  the  people  in  July  wu 
still  fresh  and  vivid  in  recollection,  was  applauded  by  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber.  M.  de  Tracy's  amendment  was  rejected.  In  vain  M.  Bavoox 
demanded  that  the  amount  of  the  recognizances  should  be  reduced  lot 
fourth;  in  vain  M.  Barthe  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  the  stamp 
duty  on  journals  established  by  the  ordinance  of  1816  should  be  sup- 
pressed; all  these  proposals  were  rejected  with  a  sort  of  systematic 
wrath.  The  chamber  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  open  war  with  the 
press;  and  during  this  time  those  members  of  the  ministry  who  had  lost 
their  places  were  preparing  iheir  vengeance. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  discussion  was  remarkable.  The  press^ 
directly  attacked,  let  loose  all  its  energies  against  the  deputies,  and  ob 
the  \h\\  of  November  the  assembly  met  in  the  midst  of  agitation. 

Fiery  language  was  looked  for :  nor  was  this  expectation  disappointed. 
M.  Guizot  ascended  the  tribune,  and  be^an  thus:  "  Gentlemen,  I  am 
here  to  repudiate  certain  general  allegations  which  apply  not  to  the 
question  immediately  before  us,  but  to  the  whole  existing  state  of  things, 
and  also  to  the  conduct  which  I  have  been  called  on  to  pursue  whibt 
having  ihe  honour  to  sit  in  the  king's  council."  Hear!  hear!  was 
cried  from  various  parts  of  the  hall.  Then  M.  Guizot,  with  all  the  gall 
of  his  mortified  soul,  accused  his  adversaries  of  not  having  compr^ 
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hcnded  ihe  meaning  of  the  revolution  of  July.  '*  What  is  the  character 
of  that  revolulionf  he  aaid.  "It  hus  changed  a  dynasty.  It  haa 
lought  the  substitute  a^  near  the  superseded  family  as  possible ;  aod  it 
ii  ll)e  public  instinct  that  has  prompted  the  country  to  restrict  this  change 
within  the  narrowest  liTnit^.*'  At  theae  words  there  was  a  burst  of 
indiguiition  on  the  extreme  kfu  The  rest  of  the  assembly  was  calm, 
&nd  seemed  to  approve  of  Ihe  orator's  words.  Pointedly  alluding  Id  his 
fite  colleagues,  without  naming  them,  M.  Guizoi  reproached  them  with 
bif  ing  bought  to  elicit  new  institutions  from  the  revolution.  **  Well 
tbeiit  my  friends,  and  I  refused  to  continue  the  revolution  in  this  way/' 
Ffom  the  sensation  produced  by  these  words,  the  orator  could  infer  that 
lie  expressed  the  (jassions  of  the  assembly*  Accordingly,  when  he 
idded,  **  We  believe  that  we  have  been  true  not  only  to  the  primitive 
character  of  ihe  revolution,  but  alao  to  the  real  and  sincere  opinion  and 
to  the  interests  of  France/'     Yes!  yea  I  was  loudly  responded  on  all 

^honour  u  republic,  messieurs"  continued  the  orator,  "it  is  a  fornn 

rrnineat  which  rests  on  noble  principles,  and  rears  up  noble  sen* 

and  generous  thoughts  in  the  souL     And  if  it  were  permitted 

L  I  would  bere  repeat  ibe  words  which  Tacitus  puts  into  tbe  mouth  of 

]  Galba,  *  If  the  republic  could  be  re-eatabliahed  we  were  worthy  tUat 

jrfhould  begin  with  ns/     But  France  is  not  republican;  it  would  be 

cssary  to  do  violence  to  her  eonnenions  to  introduce  that  form  of 

goti'f  timenl  into  her  territoiy 1  respect  theories,  because 

tbey  are  the  elaborated  productions  of  human  reason;   I  honour  the 
ptamrns^  because  they  play  a  great  and  a  goodly  part  in  humanity;  but 
'4  uiih  forces  of  this  nature  that  governments  are  established/* 
emotion  waa  intense  when  M.  Guizot  descended  from  the  tfi- 
Uiit.     A  great  number  of  deputies  intercepted  the  orator  on  his  way  to 
im  aeat,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  speech,  and  to  grasp  his  hand.    The 
jiUiera,  motionless  on  their  benchi  looked  on  in  silence  at  this 
ovation, 
Jon  Barrtit  rose.     He  was  new  to  the  Chamber.     He  declared 
tfi  hia  opinion  the  government  ought  to  lean  on  the  middlt;  class,*! 
iii£e  "  it  was  the  middle  class  that  really  constituted  the  nation/' 
doctrines  differed   little  from   those  which  M.  Guizot  &nd  hig 
bniis  wbhcd  to  see  triumphanL     But  personal  antipathies  and  narrow* 
tided  ambition  found  food  in  these  vain  disputes,  which  excited  a  pas^ ' 
uate  naere^t  in  that  numerous  section  of  the  public,  that  sees  nothing 
tbyuiun  atTi^tra  except  ihe  colour  and  the  surface. 

jTlie  uexi  day,  iSovcmber  IQ*  M.  La£Bte,  president  of  the  council,  de**j 
tred  the  fullovvuij^  words  from  the  tribune.     "  As  member  of  the  latl' 
[of  Uie  prcJM^'nt  administration,  we  have  to  explain  our  intentions  and 
ad  net;  we  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  .  .  Every  body  in  thei 
knew   and   believed   that  liberty  ought  to  be  accorapanied  by  * 
jid   thiit  the  continual  execution  of  the  laws  up  tothenmeofi 
ftmm  was  indi.^pensable^  if  confusion  were  to  be  avoided.     Every 
bs  full  of  the  lessons  of  experience  hei]ueathed  to  the  world  by 
^littttm  of  1*81),     Every  body  knew  that  the  revolution  of  1830 
vm*  ti* — ^^1 
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ought  to  be  kept  within  certain  measure,  and  that  it  was  neceanry  to 
conciliate  Europe  in  its  favour  by  joining  a  steady  modention  to  dig- 
nity :  a  common  understanding  prevailed  on  all  these  pointa^  because 
there  were  in  the  council  none  but  men  of  sense  and  prudene&  Bat 
there  was  a  disagreement  as  to  the  manner  of  appreciating  and  directing 
the  revolution  of  1830  :  it  was  not  generally  thought  likely  ao  aoon  to 
degenerate  into  anarchy,  as  to  make  it  needful  so  soon  to  take  preca^ 
tions  against  it,  and  to  show  it  distrust  and  hostility ;  hot  aaring  this 
general  difference  of  opinion  no  fundamental  discrepancy  of  aystea 
divided  the  members  of  the  last  cabinet  from  each  other."  This  dedfr 
ration  was  perfectly  sincere,  more  sincere  perhaps  than  M.  Laffitte  bii^ 
self  imagined.  And  yet  no  one  believed  it.  The  moat  iiDpetooQi 
partisans  of  the  new  cabinet  reproached  Laffitte  with  having  dealt  too 
leniently  with  his  late  colleagues,  and  with  having  eatablished  betweei 
their  doctrines  and  his  own  an  affinity  evidently  impoasible. 

It  was  in  this  circle  of  misconceptions  that  the  policy  of  the  day 
revolved.  The  victorious  bourgeoisie  took  a  frivolous  pleasure  in  splil- 
ting  itself  up  into  sections.  Men  fought  with  words,  the  better  to  avoid 
remembering  that  the  seeds  of  a  serious  war  lay  at  the  bottom  of  thinga 
As  for  the  people,  wrapped  in  darkness,  it  hastened  from  afar  to  this  an 
of  imaginary  warfare,  without  being  irritated  by  it,  but  also  witboil 
comprehending  it.  That  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  should  not  escape 
with  impunity  was  the  point  which  absorbed  all  its  thouglus. 

This  was  not  unknown  at  the  court,  and  Dupont  de  I'Eure  was  treated 
there  with  infinite  deference.  It  had  not  been  forgotten,  however,  thit 
on  accepting  a  place  in  the  ministry  he  had  refused  the  twenty  thousaod 
francs  to  cover  the  costs  of  his  installation  which  Baron  Louis  had 
pressed  him  to  accept;  a  very  natural  refusal,  since  that  kind  of  alloca- 
tion, not  having  been  ordered  by  the  Chamber,  acceptance  in  such  a 
case  would  have  been  an  act  of  extortion.  But  the  colleagues  of  Dapont 
de  TEure  had  regarded  these  scruples,  which  they  did  not  share,  as  an 
offence  to  themselves.  Since  then  the  patriotism  of  the  upright  minister 
had  become  dally  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  them.  Inexorable  in 
his  virtue,  he  had  imposed,  on  the  king,  functionaries  whom  his  majesty 
knew  only  through  the  lawsuits  he  had  carried  on  against  them  and 
lost.  Inaccessible  to  every  personal  consideration,  and  even  to  the  se- 
ductions of  friendship,  he  had  recently  been  seen  in  full  chamber  rising 
to  speak  against  a  measure  of  which  M.  Laffitte  professed  himself  a  par- 
tisan *  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  most  obsequious  attentions  were 
lavished  on  Dupont  de  TEure.  His  bluntness  was  parried  by  force  of 
smoothness,  and  the  most  assiduous  pains  were  taken  to  cajole  his  puri- 
tanism. 

Fewer  efforts  had  been  required  to  win  upon  Lafayette,  his  ranltj 
making  him  the  slave  of  every  one  who  appeared  to  bend  under  his 
omnipotence,  or  to  recognize  it  merely.  This  vanity,  moreover,  was  in 
him  closely  allied  to  generous  instincts,  so  that  one  was  always  sure  of 
commanding  him  when  one  ascribed  some  noble  action  to  the  desire  of 

*  Laffitte  demanded,  solely  on  financial  groundi,  that  the  stamp-daty  on  newfptpcn 
shoold  be  continued. 
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him.     It  was  accordingly  with  extreme  alacrily  that  the  pardon 

at  citbeiisi,  who  had   Uicurred  the  hoaUJity  or  the  Restoration, 

rded  lo  his  inier cession,     li  was  a  glad  tiny  for  the  oEd  general 

saw  the  doors  of  the  king^s  apartment  thrown  open,  and  the 

^remonloualy  announcing  Mc^skiirsiescondamnes  politiqucs*     It 

idily  b«  conceived  how  easy  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  these 
ble  weaknesses  of  Lafayette,     The  part  he  would  take  in  the 

lliitive  lo  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes  was  noi  doubted  for  a  single 
He  had,  moreover,  a  special  motive  for  wishing  that  the  lifes 

iBB  X/i  rninisiers  should  be  spared.  M,  de  Polign^c  had  pro- 
him,  and  he,  with  a  justifiable  arliBce  of  seir^esteem,  wished  to 
himself  on  his  etiemy  by  saving  him. 

C^^urt  thus  assured  of  the  co-operaiion  of  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and 
eite,  beheld  with  less  alarm  the  approach  of  the  critical  moment, 
went  so  far  as  lo  think  it  perhaps  desirable  that  the  popular  pas- 
tiLild  have  an  opportunity  of  venting  themselves  and  becoming 
The  revolution  of  July  had  filled  the  multitude  with  a  vague 
for  excitement  which  could  not  die  away  of  itself  Was  there 
in  for  apprehension  lest  the  people  should  apply  its  energies  to 
rious  objects,  instead  of  eoncentraiing  them  all  upon  its  demand 
heads,  a  demand  without  force  because  without  generosity  ? 
r  the  impression  which  troubles  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  pro- 

(^Europe,  the  court  thought  that  what  was  essential  was  not  so 

I  prerent  them  as  to  put  them  down.  The  more  violent  the 
,  the  more  meritorious,  in  the  eyes  of  potentates,  would  be  its 
ion  ;  for  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  courage  and  strength : 

we  shall  presently  see,  from  the  conduct  pursued  with  respect  to 

D,  the  desire  of  conciliating  the  good  wilt  of  the  English  pervaded 

loyght  of  the  court. 


CHAPTER   V. 

he  ^d  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
lament,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  after  declaring  his  satisfao- 

Ihe  issue  of  the  revolution  of  Paris,  expressed  himself  in  these 
pecting  the  revolution  of  Brussels.    "  I  have  learned  with  deep 

llie  state  of  things  in  the  Netherlands,     I  lament  that  the  en- 

n)  administration  of  the  king  has  been  unable  lo  preserve  his 

Ins  from  revolt;" 

days  afterwards,  M,  Van  de  Weyer  having  arrived  in  London  on 

n  from  his  colleagues*  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

peverally  declared  to  him  that  England  was  fully  resolved  not  to 
he  annexation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Belgium  to  France.  When 
tf  lords  assumed  this  Imperious  and  menacing  tone*  they  were 

frmnt  tlul  their  exhausted  country  was  in  no  condition  to  make 
i^hcsy  ctiunted  then  on  the  pusillanimity  of  the  French  govern- 
iis  ignorinee  €f  facts,  and  principally  on  the  desire  manifested 
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by  Louis  Philippe  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  monarchical  Europe. 
They  were  not  deceived. 

We  have  leen  in  the  preceding  chapter  what  were  the  eauaei  thit 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  3d  of  November. 
Dupont  de  TEure  was  the  most  necessary,  if  not  the  moat  inflnentiii 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  his  soul  was  wholly  French.  UofiHtiinitelj 
he  was  engrossed,  as  well  as  M.  Laffitte,  with  the  care  of  internal  mattoi. 
Many  things  moreover  were  kept  secret  from  him.  Marshal  Maiaoa, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  lent  his  name  to  acts  of  which  he  icaiedj 
comprehended  the  import.  Uence  the  foreign  policy  of  France  wai 
exclusively  directed  by  the  court. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  adopted  as  the  baaia  of  tint 
policy  from  the  very  outset  of  the  new  reign.  It  was  a  narrow,  nogcfr 
erous  principle.  THe  emperor  Alexander  had  been  better  actoitfid 
when,  in  the  treaty  of  the  holy  alliance,  he  had  laid  down  the  priocipky 
that  kings  on  the  one  hand  and  peoples  on  the  other  were  reciprocally 
bound,  each  for  all.  If  the  intention  was  odious,  if  the  application  wii 
oppressive,  the  idea  itself  was  grand.  But  to  adopt  the  aelfiah  motm^ 
Each  at  home,  each  for  self,  was  what  France  could  not  do  witboirt 
violence  to  her  own  genius,  without  abandoning  her  calling  u  bifh 

Srotectress  of  unfortunate  nations.  With  the  exception  however  of  M. 
lol^,  who  would  not  have  had  France  bind  herself  beforehand  by  tbe 
openly  avowed  adoption  of  an  invariable  principle,  all  the  leading  men 
in  the  new  government  declared  for  the  principle  of  non-interventioa. 
On  this  point  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  Laffitte  thought  as  did  Sebasliani, 
and  Lafayette  like  Louis  Philippe.  Only  there  was  this  difference,  thit 
the  one  set  believed  that,  the  principle  once  admitted,  it  would  be 
rigidly  enforced  in  all  its  applications;  and  that,  for  instance,  if  Itilj 
should  rise,  the  Austrians  would  be  prevented  from  crushing  her  eflbrti 
The  others  were  less  scrupulous,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  rigbt 
of  acting  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the  participation  of  tbe 
French  cabinet  in  the  acts  of  the  conference  of  London.  Did  not  tbat 
participation  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  solemnlj 
proclaimed  by  France?  Was  it  not  by  virtue  of  the  diplomatic  Uw 
inaugurated  in  1815,  that  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  irro- 
gated  to  themselves  the  right  of  sovereignly  disposing  of  the  destiniaof 
Belgium?  Strange  inconsistency!  Men  lived  in  those  days  in  sucbt 
whirlwind  of  events  and  ideas,  that  hardly  was  any  notice  taken  of  tbli 
flagrant  belieing  of  its  own  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  tbe 
Palais  Royal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conference  of  London  had  begun  its  work.  lo 
its  first  protocol,  dated  November  4,  1830,  it  proposed  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  assigning  at  the  same  time  to 
the  latter  country,  as  the  Hue  of  the  annisticc,  the  limits  it  had  had  before 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814.  The  act  of  the  conference  wti 
conveyed  lo  Brussels  on  the  7th  of  November  by  MM.  Cartwright  and 
Bresson.  It  was  imperative  on  the  provisional  government  to  come  to 
a  decision.  The  predicament  was  a  delicate  one.  To  adhere  to  this 
first  protocol  would  have  been  to  admit  in  the  new  congress  of  Vieoni 
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3  competence  which  there  would  be  no  posgibiliiy  of  subs^equenlly  deny^ 
mg;  it  would  have  been  to  make  Belgium  vassal  to  the  6ve  powert. 
But  what  Could  the  Belgian  goTernment  do?  Consult  the  French 
minmersT  They  replied,  "Beware  of  attacking  Flolland;  Prussia 
iroutd  hasten  tJ3  its  support:  and  in  wh^t  a  position  should  we  then  be 
piteed?  We  should  be  forced  to  disavow  you,  which  would  be  pamful 
to  us  ;  or  to  draw  the  sword  for  you,  and  with  you,  which  is  no  part  of 
our  intentions/'  The  Belgian  government j  dismayed  at  this  language, 
adhered  to  ihe  protocol  No.  1,  thus  submitting  to  the  utmost  arrogance 
of  thai  European  dictatorship,  which  had  France  for  the  victim,  and  the 

I  inch  government  for  the  accomplice  of  its  usurpations. 
Pbe  Belgian  friends  of  France  were  nevertheless  not  wholly  dis- 
vnged.  M.  Gendebien  was  sent  to  Paris,  lo  know  whether,  in  case 
Iteel giant  adopted  the  monarchical  form,  Louis  Philippe  would  consent 
"gift  them  his  second  son  for  ihetr  king.  England  Imd  declared 
kefself:  M.  Gendebien  was  told  in  reply  that  Belgium  was  not  to  count 
etlber  on  a  union  with  France,  or  on  a  French  prince.  At  the  same 
time  all  Starts  of  impediments  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Parisian 

Knteers  armed  in  the  cause  of  Belgium,  and  an  order  was  sent  lo  a 
cti^iit  of  Valenciennes  to  refuse  the  muskets  destined  for  the  bainilhn 
des  amis  du  pettpk.  All  this  was  too  extraordinary  not  to  provoke 
deiDaads  for  explanation.  M,  Mauguin  gave  notice  that  on  the  ISth  of 
Nofcinber  he  would  address  certain  questions  to  ministers. 
^Sli€  appointed  day  arrived.  It  was  impatiently  expected.  M,  Mauguin 
^■tided  the  tribune  amidst  a  breathless  silence.  In  the  first  place  he 
^Hted  out  Europe  divided  between  two  principles,  with  France  alone 
^Kne  side,  but  drawing  the  world  after  her  in  her  train,  communicating 
Ira  her  own  repose,  or  filling  it  with  her  own  agitation.  Proceeding  to 
the  a^irs  of  the  iiioment,  he  cited  with  surprise  and  indignation  these 

Ids  iri  the  last  speech  of  the  king  of  England  :  /  am  resolucdf  in  con- 
t^iik  mi/  atlks^  to  mmntmn  the  gmtrcd  treaties,  bi/  mrtae  of  which 
political  sifstem  &f  Europe  has  hecn  csfabiiFkefL  "  What  are  these 
fiesf  exclaimed  the  orator  '' Those  of  1B14?  But  these  assure  the 
pesBession  of  Belgium  to  the  house  of  Orange.  Here  then  we  are  cnn- 
stminail  by  the  rules  of  logic  lo  take  the  part  of  the   Hollander  against 

the  Belgian Deplorable  position  in  wliieh  '^^'e  have  been  placed  by 

an  itxiprovident  policy — either  locomproraise  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  to 
make  w;ir  on  our  dearest  neighbours."  After  alluding  with  guarded 
Jl^nntion  10  the  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  Spanish  refu- 
^^Eand  expressing  ?ome  fears  as  lo  the  views  of  the  administration 
^BtTC  to  the  preservation  of  Algiers,  M.  Mauguin  proceeded  to  recapt- 
^K&'  **  Are  our  hands  ited**  he  said,  *'by  the  treaties  of  i&W.  What 
^Hre  doing,  what  are  we  about  to  do  in  the  Belgian  question?  What  is 
^Hpositiori  with  regard  to  Spain  1  Is  it  true  that  the  French  no  longer 
^Kr  in  the  peninsula  the  protection  to  which  ihey  are  entitled?  Is  it 
^Vthnt  ihe  Spanish  army  has  violated  our  territory  fin  fine  what  is  it 
^pided  to  do  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  our  young  array  hm  con- 
Hed 
^K  bng  pause  followed  these  bold  tposirophes.     The  de^\iue^  ^^^ 
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from  their  benches.  Tumultuous  groups  gathered  in  the  semicirde. 
Marshal  Maison  attempted  to  reply,  but  became  bewildered  in  the  vaga^ 
ness  of  his  generalizations,  and  his  awkward  efforts  to  avoid  sajing  too 
much. 

M.  BignoD  next  advancing  to  the  tribune,  with  all  the  authority  derifed 
from  his  diplomatic  career,  demanded  first  of  all  what  were  the  chancei 
for  war,  what  for  peace?  "Shall  we  have  war?  Immediately,  na 
Shall  we  have  it  in  three  months,  in  six  months?  There  lies  tbe 
uncertainty :  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
ourselves  not  to  have  it ;  or  if  it  is  inevitable,  not  to  have  cause  to  feu 
it"  Then  M.  Bignon  attacked  the  speech  of  the  king  of  £nglaDd,ai 
M.  Mauguin  had  done.  Descanting  on  the  term  revidt  appliMl  to  the 
events  in  Belgium,  "  What  government,"  he  said, "  better  knows  than  tint 
of  England,  that  a  movement,  treated  at  first  as  a  revolt,  receives  Inn 
fortune,  when  seconded  by  it,  the  title  of  a  glorious  revolution  ?  Who 
better  knows  this  than  the  house  of  Hanover,  whose  elevation  to  tbe 
throne  of  England  had  no  other  origin  ?"  Speaking  of  the  conference  of 
London, "  By  what  right,"  continued  the  orator, ''do  they  pretend  to 
regulate  at  Paris  or  at  London,  what  is  expedient  for  the  good  govern 
ment  of  another  country?  Tiiey  propose  to  provide  for  the  seaaityrf 
the  other  states.  Messieurs,  was  not  this  security  of  the  other  siaies  the 
principle  invoked  at  Troppau,  at  Liebach,  at  Verona?  Was  it  not  in  the 
name  of  this  security  of  the  other  states  tliat  armies  of  execution  were 
marched  by  turns  against  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Spain?  Our  govemmeDt 
has  proclaimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  What  then  is  the  object 
of  the  deliberations  of  which  it  speaks?  Is  not  the  very  concerting  to 
establish  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  English  goveni- 
rocnt  in  itself  an  oblivion,  a  violation  of  tiie  principle  proclaimedr* 
There  was  a  movenienl  in  the  assembly  at  these  words.  The  orator  con- 
tinued with  increasing  warnitii.  He  compared  the  right  claimed  of  impo- 
sing on  emancipated  Belgium  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  will  totlie  execrable 
right  which  had  filled  several  countries  of  Europe  with  proscribed  men, 
and  had  reared  scaffolds  in  Turin,  Madrid,  and  Naples.  He  cursorily 
disputed  the  claims  of  Belgium  to  Luxembourg,  but  at  the  same  time 
demanded  that,  within  the  limits  of  justice,  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Belgian 
people  should  be  inviolably  respected.  And  then  Europe  ought  to 
reckon  on  the  moderation  of  France.  "  Suppose  in  fact.  Messieurs,"  con- 
tinued the  orator,  "  that  instead  of  the  wise  king  who  governs  us,  tbe 
revolution  of  July  had  produced  a  republic,  or  placed  on  the  throne* 
prince  or  a  fortunate  soldier,  more  jealous  of  his  own  greatness  than  of 
the  welfare  of  France,  what  would  there  have  been  to  prevent  the  daring 
chief,  republican  or  monarchical,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocsm  of  war 
in  Belgium,  from  hurrying  thither  at  the  head  of  troops  proclaiming  tbe 
freedom  of  the  human  race,  from  dispatching  other  detachments  to  the 
Rhenine  provinces  which  have  been  French  departments,  from  exciting 
or  rather  seconding  the  movement  of  the  peoples  against  their  actual 
sovereigns  by  promising  ihem  free  constitutions  ?  Doubtless  tliis  would 
have  been  to  expose  France  to  fearful  risks!  But  after  all  fortune  often 
crowns  daring  with  success,  and  who  knows  but  that  at  this  very  moment 
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fj  led  by  an  enlerprbing  chief  inlo  the  career  of  conquest,  and 
Qg  n  lerritory  withm  its  reach  which  would  gladlj  have  heeome 
id  with  her,  would  be  already  in  a  condition,  with  her  name  and] 
IS  of  nntional  guards,  to  brave  the  vain  efforts  of  Europe  behind  1 
>l©  ramparts  of  llic  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees?"  I 

assembly  was  breathless ;  but  when  the  orator  uttered  these  words,; 
defensive  war  was  necessary,  all  our  studious  youth  would  soon 
1st  aside  their  books  for  the  musket,  and  would  rush  with  eager-  \ 
r  pay  the  debt  they  owe  iheir  country^* — Yes!  yes!  was  shouted  J 
W  public  galleries ;  the  applause  was  loud  and  stormy :  the  waniorl 
>f  France  had  been  for  a  moment  awakened-  j 

moderation  of  M,  Bignon's  character^  his  age,  the  high  offices  he  1 
ed,  his  very  recent  official  position,  his  experience  of  men  and  1 
rs,  aJl  contributed  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to  the  manly  enlhu- 
>f  his  speech.  The  conventional  eulogiums  he  bestowed  ou  the  i 
^b  were  not  of  a  nature  to  enfeeble  the  reminiscences  of  glotj  1 
ed  by  his  words.  France  had  one  hour  of  thrilling  emotion,  and  j 
last  time  Europe  was  conscious  of  great  perplexity,  I 

^e  days  before  this  discussion  the  Belgian  congress  liad  assembled, 
fwas  fiituation  more  solemn.     These  deputies  assembled  to  solve 
Atest  questions  that  can  agitate  the  hearts  of  men  :  how  would  j 
parate?  Perhaps  amidst  the  din  of  revolution  j  perhaps  amidst  i 
ist  fiery  eoni motion  of  the  world  ]  For  llie  vicinity  of  France  waii 
I  to  insure  Belgium,  a  kingdom  with  a  population  of  four  millions^'] 
iPCf  of  keeping  the  eyes  of  all  the  kings  intent  on  its  least  move« 
The  diversities  of  passion  and  interest,  the  engagements  enlered  J 
the  hopes  secretly  conceived,  the  exalted  patriotism  of  some,  the 
mB  calculations  of  others,  gave   the  newly-elected   assembly  an  J 
ler  strange  aspecL     Among  its  members  were  seen  the  Abb€  1 
>  a  republican  priest;  M-  Siron,  a   man  of  blunt  and  singular] 
f;  tlie  impetuous  M,  de  Robaulx ;  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  an  appren- 
diplomacy,  and  parodist  of  M.  de  Talleyrand;  M.  Lebeau,  whom  j 
IS  in  the  tribune  awaited  ;  M.  Nothomb,  who  was  trying  his  hand  I 
ics;  M*  Gendebien,  whom  France  was  proud  to  reckon  among 
tisans.  The  first  sitting  of  the  congress  was  occupied  by  ^  speech 
.  de  Potter,  whose  last  words  were,  '*  In  the  name  of  the  Belgian 
the  naliona!  congress  is  iui^talled  1"    The  deputies  exuliingly  ap-' 
d  this  deGiaratioii  of  their  wholly  revolutionary  sovereignly.     On 
Iform,  where  the  throne  formerly  stood,  there  was  only  a  simple 
Two  tricolour  rtaga  waved  above  it  in  sign  of  triumph.   The  armi  I 
pld  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had  given  place  lo  the  Belgian  1 
aiding  the  lance  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  liberty.     Those  who 
rhat  tritles  have  power  over  the  human  heart  will  see  that  even  in 
irnpherniilia  there  was  a  chance  of  success  promised  to  the  parti*] 
independence,  ] 

:ie  IStb  of  November  the  congress  unanimously  proclaimed  the  j 
idence  of  Belgium,  saving  the  relations  of  Luxembourg  with  the  I 
lie  confederation*  The  decision,  however,  was  far  jrom  satisfying  I 
resl^i  ttl  sympathies,     Petitions  had  been  sent  in  from  all  polnti 
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of  the  Walloon  proYinces,  calling  for  a  union  with  France ;  bat  whit 
conld  the  partisans  of  that  measure  do  when  they  had  against  them  the 
French  government  itself? 

From  that  day  forth  Belgium  passed  under  the  yoke  of  diplonncj. 
Her  independence  rendered  her  slavery  inevitable.  The  congress  hifiag 
declared  that  it  continued  the  provisional  government  in  the  high  firao* 
tions  with  which  circumstances  had  invested  it,  M.  de  Potter  sent  io  his 
resignation,  not  choosing  to  hold  his  authority  but  from  the  people,  ind 
clearly  perceiving  that  the  congress  was  about  to  submit  to  sinister  in- 
fluences. At  the  same  time  a  diplomatic  committee  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  MM.  Van  de  Weyer,  de  Celles,  Destriveaux,  and  Notbomb, 
which  was  to  deliver  up  Belgium  as  a  prey  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  the 
English. 

A  vassal  to  diplomacy,  Belgium,  evidently,  could  not  constitute  he^ 
self  a  republic.  Accordingly  the  result  of  the  discussion  as  to  the  fonn 
of  the  government  had  been  anticipated.  And  yet  the  Abb6  de  Hiero 
uttered  a  profound  saying  when  he  exclaimed,  in  the  course  of  this  di^ 
cussion,  *'  The  king  is  inviolable,  the  people  is  inviolable  likewise.  Whit 
will  become  of  these  two  inviolabilities  when  set  face  to  face  with  each 
other  Y*  A  fearful  question,  which  a  revolution  had  just  replied  to  ia 
Paris,  amidst  blood  and  ruins !  but  nothing  is  more  intolerant  than  int^ 
rests  transformed  into  passions.  The  Abb^  de  Haem  was  listened  to 
with  impatience.  M.  Robaulx,  who  followed  him,  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  republic,  excited  transports  of  rage  in  the  assembly.  In  the  end 
the  republic  obtained  but  thirteen  votes  in  that  country  which  had  so 
long  and  so  painfully  experienced  the  vices  of  monarchy. 

Whilst  Belgium  was  proclaiming  its  independence,  the  conference  of 
London  was,  by  its  protocol  of  tlie  20th  of  December,  declaring  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  dissolved.  This  protocol,  signed  by  St.  de 
Talleyrand,  as  well  as  by  the  other  diplomatists,  concluded  with  words 
wherein  was  discernible  an  offensive  distrust  of  the  French  people. 
"  The  conference  will  apply  itself  to  discuss  and  concert  the  new  ar- 
rangements most  adapted  to  combine  the  future  independence  of  Belgium 
with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties,  with  the  interests  and  the  security  of 
the  other  Powers,  and  with  the  equilibrium  of  Europe." 

M.  Falck  protested  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
added  a  personal  protest  to  that  of  his  ambassador.  "  The  king  of  the 
Netherlands,"  said  William,  "  has  learned  with  profound  grief  the  d^ 
termination  come  to  with  respect  to  Belgium  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  assembled  in  con- 
ference in  London.  If  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  1814,  placed  Belgium  it 
the  disposal  of  the  high  allies,  the  latter,  from  the  moment  they  had  fixed 
the  lot  of  the  Belgium  provinces,  renounced,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  right  to  retract  their  own  deed,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
ties  formed  between  Holland  and  Belgium  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Nassau  was  not  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  Tlie 
increase  of  territory  assigned  to  the  united  provinces  was  moreover  ac- 
quired for  valuable  consideration,  viz.,  the  sacrifice  of  several  of  their 
colonies,  the  expense  incurred  in  fortifying  several  places  in  the  southern 
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provinces  of  ihe  kingdoni,  and  other  pecuniary  cbarges.  Tlie  conference 
4ssembkd,  tl  is  tn:ii^,  at  llie  request  of  i\m  king,  but  this  circumstance 
did  nol  contVr  on  the  conference  the  right  of  giving  its  protcNrols  a  pur- 
t  £ind  tenor  opposed  lo  the  object  for  which  its  assistance  bad  been  i 
iiindedf  nnd  of  mnking  ihem,  instead  of  coopemting  to  the  re-eatab- 
Imient  of  order  in  the  Netberlandp,  lend  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 

I  Viewing  the  matter  upon  ilie  principles  of  the  treaties  of  1815»  and  . 
the  Holy  Alliance,  what  answer  wns  there  for  this  protest  on  the  part  i 
William?     It  was  proted,  ihen,  in  ihe  face  of  the  world,  that  the 
rers  which  had  signed   the   treaty  of  Vienna   disregarded    their  own 
linciples^  trampled  their  own  work  under  foot,  in  obedience  to  the  in* 
!  of  the  moment,  and,  with  all  their  parade  of  Ihose  high-sounding 
Words,  equilibrium  of  Europe,  sind  general  peace,  ajmed  onJy  at  exef- 
jmng  a  sort  of  superior  brigandage  over  Europe ! 

■Unfavourable  as  it  was  to  William,  the  protocol  of  tlie  20th  of  No* 
^kber  was  not  received  with  a  better  welcome  at  Brusself*,  because  it 
Bf  sail!  in  it,  **  These  arrangements  can  in  no  way  affect  Ihe  rights 
^Bich  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Germanic  confederation 
^kess  over  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemberg/'  In  taking  away  from  < 
Blginm  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  which  considered  itself  Belgian^ 
^hch  had  always  been  reputed  an  integrant  part  of  the  gonthem  pro^ 
^krs  of  the  Netherlands,  and  which  had  been  created  a  grand  duchy 
HIBId,  only  in  consequence  of  a  fictitious  exchange,  the  conference  of 
Hfiflon  reduced  Belgium  to  a  state  of  absolute  impotence.  The  diplo- 
Hnic  conimitree  wns  forced  to  submit  to  a  conditional  acceptance.  A 
Kn  deference  I  Tlie  diplomatists  of  London  responded  by  a  nofe,  in 
Hich  it  was  said,  "The  powers  cannot  recognize  in  any  state  a  right 
^g^  refuse  themselves  (the  right  of  aeff-aggrandizement.)"  This  was, 
^Kwo  lines,  twitting  France  and  stripping  Belgium.  M.  de  Tnlleyrand 
Hned  all  this, 

Hif^er  all,  in  spile  of  the  mystefy  in  which  it  was  sought  to  wrap  tliem, 
^m  monrrtivres  of  the  courM  were  not  so  secret  hut  that  something  trans- 
Hfed  and  became  known  to  the  pubhc.     Alarm  was  conceited  in  Paris, 
HB  Ihr  nlsrms  of  the  patriois  were  shared  in  the  council  itself  by  Du-  | 
^fct  de  TEure  and  LafHtte.     Being  well  aware  that  concealment  was 
^Mtiiied  towards  them,  their  apprehensions  became  so  much  the  more 
^Bfy.      Already,  moreover,  M.  LaAilte  was  beginning  to  feel  an  e*ilrange- 
^Bnt  from  the  king,  which  was  counteracted  by  nothing  but  the  remem- 
^■fice  nf  a  long  friendship.     Wc  will  recount  the  cause  of  tfiis  change 
^Efogiing»  because  it  demonstrates  on  what  petty  circumstances  depend 
^^^ktinies  of  a  people  in  moitarchicat  countries, 
^HHliing  had  ptirchnsed  the  forest  of  Breteuil  of  M.  LafBtte,  whoae 
^Birs    fiflfl  become   embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the   revolution  of  ' 
^■y.     But  it  waft  important  to  La(Btte*g  credit  that  the  greatest  secrecy  I 
^ptild  be  observed  as  to  the  sale,  which  if  it  were  once  noised  abroad 
^fcht  awaken  suspicions  as  to  his  Snancial  embarrassments,  alarm  the 
^Eftiors  of  Ww  house^  and  oblige  it  to  make  forced  and  premature  pay>-  | 
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ments.  It  had,  therefore,  been  agreed  that  the  deed  of  sale  should  not 
be  registered. 

Meanwhile  some  bankers,  whose  envy  had  been  excited  by  Laffitte's 
elevation,  had  formed  the  design  of  ruining  him.  Prompted  by  them, 
an  intimate  adviser  of  Louis  Philippe  represented  to  him  that,  in  the 
jeopardized  state  of  M.  Laffitte's  affairs,  it  was  imprudent  to  deal  with 
him  without  precautions ;  and  that  Laffitte  was  too  reasonable  a  man  to 
require  that  the  royal  purchaser  should  neglect  his  own  interests,  by  I^ 
nouncing  the  protecting  formality  of  registration. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  M.  Laffitte  received,  on  the  18th  of  November,  the 
following  note  from  Louis  Philippe : 

"  *'  Mt  deab  M.  Laffitte, — From  what  has  been  stated  to  me  by  a  common  friead, 
of  whom  I  lay  nothing  more  to  you,  you  must  be  well  aware  why  I  availed  DTself  of 
the  urgent  instance  ofM.  Jamet,  to  whom  the  secret  of  the  purcbaae  waa  confided,Bft 
by  me,  but  at  your  house,  to  cause  the  private  agreement  to  be  registered  aa  secieily 
as  possible.*' 

Nothing  could  exceed  Laffitte's  surprise  and  grief  on  reading  thii 
note.  He  strove  in  vain  to  conjecture  who  could  be  that  common  friend 
who  had  advised  the  king  to  expose  the  most  faithful  of  his  subjectik 
the  minister  of  his  predilection,  the  man  whose  hand  had  bestowed  t 
crown  on  him,  to  the  risk  of  utter  ruin.  Calling  to  mind  the  conditions 
on  which  the  sale  had  been  made,  he  could  hardly  account  for  their  sod- 
den violation.  To  him,  a  banker  habituated  to  the  course  of  basineai 
transactions,  there  was  something  unintelligible  in  the  co-existence  whicii 
the  king  thought  possible  of  registration  and  secrecy.  Should  he,  as  an 
injured  friend  revenging  the  wrong  done  him,  abandon  the  ministry? 
He  repudiated  the  thought.  His  retirement,  bringing  with  it  that  of 
Dupont  de  TEure,  who  would  doubtless  have  eagerly  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity, appeared  to  him  a  determination  too  serious  to  admit  of  its  being 
adopted  under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings.  He  carried  his  deli- 
cacy so  far  as  to  keep  silence  respecting  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  heart 
But  from  that  moment  his  aflection  for  the  king  became  more  wary. 

Accordingly  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  the  excess  of  his 
confidence  compromised  himself  by  compromising  his  country,  and  he 
resolved,  in  concert  with  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  at  last  to  take  up  a  decided 
position  in  the  face  of  France  by  a  conspicuous  step.  M.  Thiers  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  speech,  which  the  president  of  the  council  was 
to  read  to  the  chamber,  and  in  which  should  be  given  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  policy  of  the  cabinet.  This  speech  was  read  in  the  council.  It 
spoke  to  France  a  language  worthy  of  her.  During  the  reading,  the 
king,  who  was  present,  showed  signs  of  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm, 
pacing  up  and  down  with  long  strides,  and  sanctioning  all  the  warlike 
passages  both  with  voice  and  gesture.  The  last  two  pages  alone  seemed 
to  him  too  impassioned.  This  was  also  M.  Laffitte's  opinion,  and  ther 
were  suppressed.  Just  as  the  council  was  about  to  separate,  the  king 
asked  for  the  speecli,  as  if  to  read  it  over,  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  to  repeat  how  much  he  approved  of  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  The 
next  day  Laffitte's  astonishment  was  extreme  when  the  manuscript  was 
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back  to  him  by  the  king  full  of  erasures,  Dupont  de  J'Eare  was 
\ihf\y  mortified  at  this.  Accompauied  by  M-  Thiers^  he  repaired 
king,  nnd  told  him  that  if  the  erajsed  passages  were  nol  restored, 
resign.  The  tri^il  of  ihe  loiniaters  had  not  yet  reached  itsd4- 
l:  the  king  gave  way,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  speech  should 
ilbered  in  Ihe  form  in  which  it  had  been  read  to  tlie  counciL 
e  rumour  had  spread  ihut  a  ministerial  eommunicalion  was  about 
made  to  the  Chambers.  The  averiues  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  were 
1/  thronged  on  the  1st  of  December.  Several  members  of  the 
jfomalic  body  repaired  lo  the  Chamber.  Laffitte  presented  himself 
the  tribune.  Afler  speaking  of  the  apprehcusions  of  war  that  had 
read  abroad^  and  of  the  friendly  relations  ihat  had  subsisted  since  the 

Klution  between  the  cabinet  of  ihe  Palab  Royal  and  the  other  eabi* 
g  after  represeniing  the  llirone  of  Lou  is  Philippe  as  raised  by  the 
nt  rauderation  of  France,  and  instantly  hailed  by  the  enlightened 
Iteration  of  Europe,  "  France/'  said  the  president  of  the  coon  oil, 
||M  not  suffer  the  principle  of  non-intervention  to  be  violated  ;  but 
Mill  likewise  labour  to  hinder  the  violation  of  peace  so  long  as  Its 
Kfvation  is  po&sible.  If  war  became  inevitablej  it  must  be  proved 
He  the  face  of  ihe  world  that  we  have  not  sought  it,  and  that  we  have 
pged  in  it  only  because  we  were  left  no  alternative  bm  war^  or  ihe 
Ittdonment  of  our  principles.  We  shall  be  but  ihe  stronger  when,  in 
on  to  ihe  force  of  our  arms,  we  shall  possess  the  conviction  ihat 
ive  right  on  our  side.  We  shall  continue,  therefore,  to  negoliaie, 
re  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  negotiations  will  be  prosper- 
But  whilst  we  iiegoliate,  we  will  arm."  Shouts  of  approbation 
I  forth.  The  presidem,  resuming  his  discourse  with  increased 
jt  continued — **  In  a  very  short  limCp  besides  having  our  fortresses 
ioned  and  in  a  state  of  defence,  we  shall  have  five  hundred  ihou- 
fightmg  men  well  armed^  wetl  organized,  well  oflicered.  They  will 
ipporicd  by  a  million  of  national  guards,  and  the  king,  should  it  be 
III,  wdJ  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nation,"  Here  the  ora- 
oice  was  drowned  in  loud  applauses,  "We  shall  march  shoulder 
lulder,  strong  in  our  right  and  in  the  power  of  our  principles. 
Id  tempests  burst  forth  at  ihe  apparition  of  the  tricolour,  we  should 
^  answerable  for  this  to  ihe  universe." 

e  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  warlike  speech  was  itnmense.  Some 
in  the  gallery  of  ihe  foreign  diplamalists  seemed,  it  was  thought, 
bed.  Liifliue  could  congrainlate  himself  on  his  popularity  so 
i\y  reconquered.  He  had  said  to  ihe  Cliamher,  "We  have  a  budget 
ieienl  f*yr  making  war,  for  we  can  dispose  of  a  revenue  equivalent  to 
bowed  capital  of  from  1,400  to  1,5110  millions  of  franca/*  The 
^l  of  the  national  parly  was  unbounded.  It  was  not  aware  that 
Ic  accouni  is  made  in  diplomacy  of  speeches  which  are  only  addressed 
ntnlliludc.  Some  days  after  this  memorable  scene,  M,  La  IK  tie 
ed  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  a  letter  relating  to  private  aifairs,  bul 
hich  the  diplomatist  had  insinuated  these  words  of  polished  inso- 
i — "  People  here  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  ihe  speech 
*€d  by  M,  Laffilte«    Ii  has  been  useful  to  me/'    Tins  was  ihe  first 
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letter  the  president  of  the  council  received  from  the  Froich  ambtssador 
to  the  court  of  London  since  their  respective  entrance  on  office.  Talley- 
rand corresponded  only  with  the  king. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  it  became  known  that  a  revolu- 
tion had  broken  out  at  Warsaw,  a  vast  revolution,  the  details  of  wbicli 
deserve  to  be  known,  for  it  tended  to  overthrow  for  ever  the  treaties  of 
1815,  and  to  make  the  sceptre  of  the  west  pass  definitively  into  the  hands 
of  France. 

An  intense  fermentation  had  long  prevailed  in  Poland,  where  pdilidl 
freemasonry,  founded  by  General  Dembrowski,  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  made  rapid  progress.  Under  cover  of  philosophical  and  lit^ 
rary  affiliations  it  had  reached  the  sanguine  youth  of  the  univeraitiei; 
by  means  of  military  brotherhoods  it  had  spread  through  the  army,  and 
through  the  people  by  means  of  friendly  societies.  It  was  particularly 
in  Warsaw,  and  among  the  corporation  of  shoemakers  of  the  old  city, 
that  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevailed.  Now  after  the  revolution  of  Joly 
this  agitation  had  assumed  a  remarkable  character,  and  had  spread  in  lO 
directions.  Ere  long  there  was  a  formidable  interchange  of  bold  senti- 
ments and  daring  hopes  between  the  university  of  Cracow  and  that  of 
Wilna.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  palatinates  men's  mindi 
were  filled  with  a  vague,  mysterious,  and  so  much  the  more  impatient 
uneasiness.  The  ruined  nobles,  so  numerous  in  Poland,  armed  thenh 
selves  for  unknown  conflicts ;  expectation  was  universal,  intense ;  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  those  of  the  Niemen,  men  were  busy 
shaping  pike  staves. 

But  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  movement  there  had  been  formed  a  con- 
spiracy, the  aim  of  which  was  definite,  and  the  means  skilfully  arranged. 
The  conspirators  belonged  to  the  School  of  Ensigns,  counted  among 
them  several  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Warsaw,  and  had  at  their  hew 
two  young  sub-lieutenants,  named  Wysocki  and  Zaiiwski ;  the  former 
possessing  great  influence  over  the  young  from  his  decision  of  chanc- 
ter,  his  purity  of  mind,  and  the  dignity  of  his  life ;  the  latter  from  his 
fiery  bearing,  his  activity,  perseverance,  and  daring.  Zaiiwski,  whowM 
a  renowned  swimmer,  was  director  of  the  swimming  school  of  Mary- 
mont,  near  Warsaw,  and  there  the  conspirators  assembled.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  outbreak  should  take  place  towards  the  end  of  February,  1831. 
Suddenly  an  imperial  edict  arrived,  ordering  that  the  Polish  army  should 
be  placed  on  the  war  footing.  All  Poland  was  in  commotion  at  this 
news.  None  there  had  forgotten  that  long  and  glorious  brotherhood  in 
arms  which  rendered  war  for  ever  impossible  between  the  fellow-country- 
men of  Poniatowski  and  those  of  Napoleon.  The  order  given  to  the 
Poles  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  against  France  filled  up 
the  measure  of  their  resentment  against  Russia.  The  advanced  guard, 
as  M.  Lafayette  af\erwards  staled,  resolved  to  turn  upon  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  conspirators,  feeling  the  necessity  of  promptitude, 
decided  that  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  on  the  night  of  the  29lh  of 
November.  Emissaries  were  sent  into  each  palatinate.  Measures  were 
cautiously  taken  for  preparing  the  workmen  of  Warsaw  to  rise  at  the 
first  signal.     Lastly,  as  the  support  of  the  patriot  generals  might  prore 


lions  were  sounded,  but  they  replied  only  with  ex* 
re>  iheir  fortune  mm  already  made.  The  desliniea  of  Poland 
lerefore,  to  ihe  courage  of  a  few  ^Indents,  wilh  a  few  sub- 
at  lliejr  head. 

tie  ihc  emperor  Nicholas  was  making  foimidable  preparations 
Wcsi :  he  was  pilnig  up  miuiiliona  c(  war  in  ihe  Modlin 
quaulity  thai  seerned  lo  promise  a  long  waifdre,  and  his  sol- 
Doned  10  the  Bug,  were  only  awaiting  an  order  from  St 
li>  make  a  descent  on  France^  hurrying  Poland  forward  in 
ihem.  The  intentional  quasi  indiscretions  of  the  finance 
bibecki,  and  the  boastings  of  General  Krasinski,  proved  but 
jt  reality  of  \hc  projeeis  entertained  by  tlie  court  of  St* 
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moment  Warsaw  assumed  a  singuhrly  louring  aspect* 

redoubled  ile  efforts:  tlie  sombre  genius  of  Rosnicki,  its 
»ened  up  unexpecled  resources.  AH  was  to  no  purpose  Iri 
:  coDipiratorSi  arrested  almost  haphazard,  were  thrown  into 
ns  of  the  Carmelites:  they  kept  their  companions'  secret,  in 

torture.  Rosnicki's  rage  was  unbounded  ;  the  courtiers  of 
ic^,  seized  with  dismay,  felt  conscious  that  the  swords  of 
Hispirators  hung  suspended  over  their  heads.  Constanttne 
id  inaccessible  to  d  i st r us t»  therein  mak'mg  a  eaprieious  excap- 
jfl  habits  of  suspicious  despotism. 

nd  duke  was  one  of  those  inexplicable  beings  who,  baffling 
,  disappoint  alike  their  friends  and  their  foes.  His  figure 
iC|  and  admirably  symmetrical;  bis  face  hideous,  and  yet 
good  nature  shot  from  his  eyes,  deep  set  beneath  their  bushy 
Snows,  and  tempered  the  savage  expression  of  his  countenance. 
laprice,  sensitive  by  fits,  he  bad  astonished  men  by  renouncing 

of  the  czars  to  wed  a  young  Pole  whom  he  loved,  and  to 
itence  he  assiduously  submitted,  with  the  docility  of  a  child 
pectfulness  of  a  knight*  Versed  in  science  and  literature,  he 
g  but  contempt  to  bestow  on  their  professors;   he   availed 

his  own  acquirements  lo  deride  them  ;  and  he  spoke  of  the 
he  West,  the  treasures  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess,  some- 
the  flippancy  of  a  grandee,  sometimes  with  the  brutal  disdain 
risn.  He  delighted  in  military  exercises,  in  fhe  manteuvrei 
tod  in  corps  dc  gardt  scenes;  and  though  he  sometimes  gave 
lion,  so  for  as  to  strike  otlicer^^and  even  to  spit  in  their  faces, 
€  Polish  army  and  was  proud  of  it,  having  himself  drilled  and 

iU  Above  all^  he  fell  a  sort  of  ferocious  fondness  for  the  4lh 
fthe  line,  which  oikn  displayed  i  I  self  in  soldierly  buffoon  erie.^, 
itical  and  ignoble  familiarity.  What  could  have  lulled  the 
mnuy  of  such  a  man^  amidst  the  preparations  of  a  plot,  the 
hich  was  legible  in  every  facel  No  one  has  guesaed,  no  one 
ed  ill  is. 

h  of  November  arrived.     It  had  been  agreed  on  among  the 
that  the  signal  for  I  he  insurrection  should  be  given  in  Ihe 
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north  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Solec  brewery,  and  in  the  soath  by  that 
of  some  houses  adjoining  the  arsenal. 

The  Russian  troops  consisted  of  a  body  of  VolhynianSi  of  another  of 
Lithuanians;  both  commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Zymirski;  and  of 
three  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  Volhynian  and  Lithuanian  guards  were 
encamped  north  of  Warsaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  arsenal.  The 
cavalry  occupied  the  barracks  in  the  south,  near  the  School  of  Ensigns 
and  the  Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Constantine.  The  attention  of  the 
conspirators  would  therefore  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  arsenal  and  the 
Belvedere. 

About  six  in  the  evening  eighteen  young  men  issued  from  the  School 
of  Ensigns,  rushed  on  the  dwelling  of  the  grand  duke,  knocked  dowi 
the  sentinels,  and  ran  with  bayonets  fixed,  some  into  the  apartmeoti, 
others  into  the  gardens.     The  alarm  spread ;   the  terrified  valets  raa 
about  in  confusion ;  General  Gendre  and  Lubowiski,  the  vice-president 
of  police,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight,  and  fell  covered  with  woandi. 
The  grand  duke,  who  was  in  bed,  had  only  time  enough  to  cast  a  doik 
over  his  bare  shoulders,  and  by  a  miracle  he  eluded  the  vengeance  of 
the  assailants,  whilst  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Lowicz,  on  her  knees  in  an 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  was  praying  for  the  life  of  the  prince  who 
had  preferred  her  to  an  empire.     Enraged  at  having  missed  their  victim, 
tlie  eighteen  conspirators  hastened  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and  the 
whole  body,  led  by  Wysocki,  proceeded  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  which 
they  hoped  to  surprise.     The  Russian  cuirassiers  were  already  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle.     The  adventurous  phalanx  then  rushed  towards  the 
street  called  New  World,  where  the  sub-lieutenants  engaged  in  the  con- 
spiracy awaited  it  at  the  head  of  their  respective  companies.     But  deep 
silence  prevailed  in  every  direction.    Solec,  which  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  in  flames,  had  only  showed  a  faint  and  transient  gleam.    The 
young  men  were  amazed,  their  minds  misgave  them  that  some  treacheiy 
had  been  practised,  and  their  perplexity  was  increased  at  the  sight  of  a 
squadron  of  lancers  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.     The  Radziwill  stables  lij 
in  their  way ;  they  took  post  there,  to  the  number  of  200,  and,  after  i 
sharp  conflict,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  lancers.    At  the  same  moment 
discharges  of  musketry  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and  a  Arc  blazed  apin 
the  north.     This  was  the  signal  agreed  on  between  Wisocki  and  Za- 
liwski.     Full  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  the  ensigns  dashed  onwards,  met 
a  regiment  of  hussars  at  the  entrance  o(  Nctc  jVorld  street,  and  put  it  to 
flight;  then  raising  the  national  hymn,  ** No  Poland^  thou  art  not  witM 
dtfendcrs,**  they  hurried  towards  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  insurrection  had  reached  ihe  northern  part  of  the  latter.  A  bit- 
talion  of  the  4th  of  the  line,  brought  over  by  two  sub-Iieutenaots, 
marched  upon  the  arsenal,  the  avenues  to  which  were  already  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  5th,  who,  at  the  call  of  young  Lipowski,  hi<l 
sworn  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Polish  independence.  The  Russian  in- 
fantry had  put  itself  in  motion  ;  and  whilst  General  Zymirski,  who  hid 
resolved  to  stand  neutral,  was  leading  the  Lithuanians  to  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  so  as  to  isolate  them,  two  Volhynian  battalions  were  advancing 
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horrible  imprecations^  to  meet,  one  ihe  4th  of  the  line,  the  other 
r>wski*s  grenadiem.  A  double  and  uemendous  fight  took  place, 
_bl€d  by  the  conflagration  of  the  houses  of  N'owohpie.  Btit  from  the 
Bnrtof  the  old  town  the  miiltimde  was  advancing  in  wrath:  and  the 
ptipib  of  the  school  of  artillery,  who  had  joined  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, were  hastening  to  the  tcena  of  bailie  with  two  pieces  of  can- 
1  iwm.  The  Volhynians  at  last  g^ave  way, and  reireated  in  disorder  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  abandoning  the  araenaf,  the  gates  of  which  w^re  im- 
mediatt*ly  broken  open,  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  muskets  were  dis* 
tribuied  among  the  people. 

i      The  insurrrection  now  became  unlversat.   The  cry.  To  arms  1  to  arms  1 

I  hmd  given  place  to  songs  of  victory.     The  grenadiers  flung  away  their 

I  black  plame».     The  armed  workmen  traversed  the  streets  in  a  alate  of 

[  eicciiement  bordering  on  delirium*     The  Russtnn  soldiers  every  where 

abandoned  their  posts,  and  strove  to  make  their  way  back  to  ihetr  corps 

ibrougb  thi?  scene  of  immense  confusion.     An   invincible  terror  had 

ead  through  ihe  abodes  of  the  rich,  and,  above  all,  among  the  shops 

|he    *<treets   of  the    Franciscans,    the  Jews'    quarter.     IMost    of  the 

Praia  hid  themselves*     Chlopicki,  whose  name  was  already  ou  every 

^Lie^  and  who  was  afterwards  so  in  gloriously  to  play  the  most  glori- 

fof  part**, — Chlopieki  durst  not  stir  from  the  primate's  palace^  to  which 

liad    retired.     As  for  the  grand  duke's  ministers,  assembled  in  the 

ce  of  the  bank,  ihey  deliberated  there  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense 

perttirbation. 

the  centre  of  the  city,  meanwhile,  the  Polish  cavalry  guards,  com- 

Med   by  General  Kurnatwski,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  grand 

ie,    and    were   driving  the  people  before  them,  when  the  pioneers 

pilly  coming  up,  repulsed  the  guards,  and  made  them  retreat  into  the 

suburb.    The  grand  duke  had  now  but  one  course  open  to  him, 

urge  into  the  city  at  the  bead  of  his  three  regiments  of  cavalry,  of 

ch  Kornatwski*s  soldiers  formed  the  advanced  guard.     But  the  sud- 

^horricane  seemed  to  have  bewildered  his  senses.     In  the  camp  lo 

had  betaken  himself  on  escaping  from  his  bloodstained  palace, 

Jcred  Ii»tlps5iy  up  and  down  before  the  troops,  overcome  by  vio- 

!  and  stunning  despair.    His  reign  was  over*    The  morrow's  sun  rose 

independent  Warsaw. 

The   memorable  night  of  the  29th  of  November  closed  on  heroic 
aes.  bill  likewise  on  deplorable  massacres.     Several  Polish  generals 
siaughlercd  thfil  night,  and  among  others  ihe  aged  Stanislas  Po- 
ll,    lie  was  baranguing  the  grenadiers,  and  endeavouring  to  witb- 
iherai  from  the  insurrectionary  cause,  when  the  exasperated  multi- 
'     ■    il  on  hi m»  tore  him   from  his  horse,  and  left  him  mortally 
the  bands  of  the  gendarmes*     The  minister  Hauke  was 
ro)  shot.    Generals  Trembicki  and  Siemiontkowski  met 
!ie.     When  the   insurrection  broke  out  the  latter  was 
Jc;iid^  HI  hiflown  house  with  General  Skrzynecki,  who  was  af^ef- 
k  celebrated.     Ou  hearifig  the  tire  he  went  out,  and  attempting 
'  the  aoldicrs  with  in  igniting  language  to  theif  alleginnce,  he  waa 
'  noi  far  from  thcaiatueot  Copernicus. 
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Of  all  those  who  had  prepared  the  insurrectioD,  one  alone  waa  unable 
to  take  part  in  it.  Lelewel  had  the  misfortune  to  be  retained  at  tint 
momentous  crisis  for  his  country  by  the  deathbed  of  hia  father,  who  ei- 
pired  that  night. 

The  next  day,  November  30,  the  cry  of  independence  was  raised  by 
every  voice ;  the  white  eagle  everywhere  disappeared  from  the  fa^adei 
of  the  public  monuments;  the  administrative  council  made  all  baste  to 
add  popular  citizens  to  its  members ;  men  trod  with  ecstasy  the  blood- 
stained streets ;  they  wept  with  joy  and  pride ;  Warsaw  was  free !  And 
during  all  this  while  a  countless  multitude,  assembled  before  the  office 
of  finance,  shouted  "  Chlopicki !  We  want  Chlopicki !"  He  wu 
sought  everywhere,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  concealing  himself.  Genenl 
Pac  had  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  meanwhile. 

Chlopicki  was  a  general  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon:  be 
had  served  with  edat  in  Spain,  under  Marshal  Suchet:  subsequentlj 
he  had  proudly  resisted  the  caprices  of  Constantino ;  these  were  bis  only 
titles  to  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  popularity.  But  men  of  the  popokr 
class  are  easily  moved  by  the  semblance  of  strength,  and  Chlopicki 
pleased  them  by  his  loAy  stature,  his  martial  countenance,  the  imperiooi 
brusquerie  of  his  gestures,  and  his  short  decisive  tone.  Unfortanatdy 
these  outward  appearances  concealed  a  mind  of  the  most  ordinary  caet 
and  the  least  fitted  for  revolutions.  Chlopicki,  a  mere  soldier,  believed 
only  in  the  physical  force  of  numbers  combined  with  discipline,  be  bad 
no  idea  of  the  victories  possible  to  audacity,  and  smiled  contemptoouly 
when  he  was  told  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  strong  convictions,  by  the 
fire  of  long-cherished  resentments,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  liberty, 
and  the  impetuous  impulse  of  the  masses.  At  the  first  sound  of  that 
revolution  which  wished  him  for  its  leader,  he  took  his  compasses,  and 
measuring  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  czars,  he  shook  his  betd, 
saying,  "If  Poland  dares  to  resist,  she  is  lost!" 

He  accepted  the  command,  therefore,  in  order  to  negotiate,  not  to 
fight ;  to  soften  the  emperor's  obduracy,  not  to  deliver  Poland.  In  thi« 
he  was  seconded  by  Prince  Lubecki,  a  man  without  faith,  but  possessed 
of  ability,  who  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  complete  control  orer 
the  mind  of  the  old  general,  and  who  made  use  of  him  to  maintain  bis 
own  position  for  some  days  between  two  alternatives  of  treachery. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from 
Warsaw,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  about  8000  men.  It  was  an  eisj 
thing  to  destroy  that  force ;  to  attack  it  was  an  absolute  necessity,  for 
every  revolution  that  fears  to  go  too  far  is  abortive.  Chlopicki  preferred 
negotiating ; — an  enormous,  an  irreparable  blunder  at  the  outset  of  » 
revolt.  A  deputation,  composed  of  Count  Ladislas  Ostrowski,  Princes 
Lubecki  and  Czartoryski,  and  the  republican  Lelewel,  repaired  to  the 
village  of  Wierzbna,  where  they  found  the  grand  duke  surrounded  bj 
his  principal  officers.  Constantine  was  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  of 
Lowicz.  When  the  deputies  entered,  he  rose  to  salute  them,  carefully 
dissembling  his  anger,  whilst  the  Duchess  of  Lowicz,  though  a  Pole, 
and  of  a  temper  naturally  very  gentle,  could  not  control  her  feelings, 
which  found  vent  in  bitter  lamentations.     Lubecki  replied  with  the 
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eajmness  of  a  scef>tict  who  ukes  facts  as  he  fmda  them,  without  afiec- 
lion  or  hatred.  O&trowski  was  d  ignited,  Lelewej  iranical  and  irillexibJe, 
An  for  the  results  of  the  interview,  they  were  jiull  and  voit!.  Tiie  grand 
duke  only  yielded  to  the  farce  of  circumstances  in  consenting  to  the 
return  uftljc  PoJidi  gnarda  into  Warss^w  ;  and  he  hetrayed  truih  in  giv- 
ing it  to  be  understood  that  if  his  letreat  were  not  molested,  the  Poles 
i»ouJd  have  no  cause  to  fear  his  vengeful  return. 

It  wa^  in  consequence  of  this  interview  that  the  Polish  guards  which 
bad  followed  the  standard  of  the  czarewicz  returned  to  Warsaw,  as  did 
ihe  patriotic  brigades  of  General  Skrzynecki  and  Szembeck.  There 
w«  something  imposing  and  terrible  in  the  epecl^cle.  Amidst  the 
iote»,mll  glowing  with  the  pride  of  their  glorious  victory,  marched  with 
irncasl  heads  those  wLodj  a  momentary  error  had  withdrawn  from 
^deft'uce  of  their  counlry,  Among  the  generale  who  had  remained 
jkiihful  to  the  grand  duke  were  Zymir^kl,  who  was  afterwards  ti> 
'afe  his  fuuii^  with  his  blood  oa  the  field  of  battle,  and  Krasinski, 
the  hauglilie&t  minions  of  Rusiian  tyratmy.  When  the  latter 
ired  in  front  of  the  bank,  a  furious  outcry  arose,  and  a  thousand 
were  uplified  to  strike  him,  whilst  he,  falling  on  his  knees,  begged 
iiercy*     Clilopicki  saved  him* 

remained  for  Consianiine  but  to  lake  prompt  flight     He 

the  order  to  retreat     His  soldiers,  atupified  and  dienuyed,  marched 

iJcnce,  turning  back  their  eyes  from  time  to  time  towards  that  volup- 

ly  of  Warsnw,  where  many  of  them  left  wives  and  children  whom 

le  perhaps  never  to  see  again, 

^rc  U  nothrng  in  history  analogous  lo  the  heroic  fever  ih^ti  during 

riy  days  of  tbe  revolution,  animated  the  capital  of  Poland^      To 

liutmia  ,^  some  exclaimed,  aitd  the  people,  with  admirable  instinct, 

ght  up  the  cry,  and  repeated,  To  LUhtmma .'    A  patriotic  club,  pre- 

over  by  Bronikowski,  kept  up  the  revolutionary  fire  by  vehement 

ingues.     The  boldest  thinkers,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  most 

tlligent,  saw  thnt the  revolution  could  only  be  saved  by  dint  of  vigour; 

i  tbe  country  should  attack,  in  order  that  it  might  not  he  forced  to 

ind  itielf;  that  Chlopicki  had  exposed  himself  lo  treaebery  by  letting 

(grand  duke  escnpe;  that  to  strike  terror  into  Russia,  devoid  as  she 

Lof  financial  resources,  weakened  by  her  last  wars  against  the  Turk ^, 

^ed  by  the  plHgue,  no  more  was  requisite  than  to  pi  event  her 

time  to  rally  her  energies,  by  pushing  straight  onwards  to  tlie 

ew,  and  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt  through  all  the  Polish  pro- 

The  people  applauded  the  energy  of  these  opinions,  and  with 

ent  on  FriJiice,  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  lo  draw  the 

be  Log  con  fn  lent  of  victory.     The  impulse  was  prodigious.     In- 

>3e  sacrifices  were  made*     The  monks  offered  part  of  their  raUotis 

public  granaries;  the  women  gave  their  ear-rirtgs  and  trinkets  to 

I  tremiury ;    ihe  f  ich  citizens   raised   squadrons  at   their   own  cost. 

did  the  like  dangers  call  furtb  the  like  resources, 
ttbcokn  wilnes&ing  this  temper  of  the  nation,  believed  for  a  moment 
I  poKsibi luy  of  success,  and  wishing  to  know^  of  how  much  that 
vol*,  I- — ti2 
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Chlopicki,  whom  he  had  at  first  aflfrighted,  might  perchance  be  cspable, 
he  spoke  to  him  of  carrying  the  war  into  Lithuania,  if  war  seemed  to 
be  inevitable.  But,  like  all  men  of  narrow  mind,  Chlopicki  had  ended  ' 
by  regarding  as  the  suggestions  of  his  own  understanding,  all  the  alarms 
with  which  others  had  contrived  to  inspire  him ;  and,  with  all  the  inei- 
orable  violence  of  his  character,  he  denounced  every  energetic  meanire 
as  an  act  of  madness.  Provoked  by  the  immense  disorder  palpable  all 
round  him,  and  the  sublime  side  of  which  escaped  his  view,  be  could 
not  look  without  rage  on  the  armed  multitude  that  came  and  went  ander 
his  windows,  singing  hymns  of  war  and  freedom.  The  ▼ery  tokens  of 
respect  paid  him,  the  shouts  in  which  his  name  was  extolled,  exaf>per- 
ated  his  rude  and  impatient  spirit.  He  was  not  long  in  making  up  his 
mind.  The  mixed  government,  formed  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, had  been  succeeded  by  a  septemvirate,  of  which  Prince  C»r- 
toryski  and  the  republican  Lelewel  made  part.  Chlopicki  one  dif 
orders  a  review  of  the  troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  proceeds  to  the 
palace  of  the  government,  suddenly  enters  the  council  hall,  and  annooD- 
ces  to  his  colleagues,  in  a  decided  voice  and  with  imperious  gestures, 
that  he  assumes  the  dictatorship;  af^er  which  he  hastens  to  hare  himself 
forthwith  proclaimed  dictator  by  the  soldiers.  The  closing  of  the  dobs, 
the  intimidation  of  the  sincere  patriots,  the  slackening  of  patriotic  eflbrts, 
the  revived  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  renewal  of  its  intrigues,  such 
were  the  immediate  effects  of  this  new  \Sih  Britmnire.  After  this  the 
dictator  caused  the  fortifications  of  the  city  to  be  busily  repaired,  in 
order  to  turn  public  opinion  into  another  channel,  and  give  the  popolar 
activity  an  object  on  which  to  expend  itself.  The  zeal  displayed  in 
prosecuting  the  work  was  admirable,  but  the  patriots  came  gradually  in 
this  way  to  see  Poland  in  Warsaw.  Now  the  country  could  only  defend 
itself  on  the  condition  of  being  every  where  present,  wherever  there 
might  be  place  for  a  battle  and  for  a  camp. 

Strange  to  tell,  the  dictator's  popularity  long  held  out,  despite  hi5 
errors.  The  people,  with  a  pertinacious  confidence  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  human  folly,  never  ceased  to  call  Chlopicki  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  The  diet  which  had  been  convoked  in  the  commencement  of 
the  insurrection,  having  by  this  time  assembled,  and  Chlopicki  baring 
been  inclined,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  to  resign  the  dictatorship,  it  was 
necessary  almost  to  supplicate  him  to  resume  it.  All  that  was  done  vis 
to  place  a  committee  of  surveillance  over  the  all  absorbing  autboritj 
with  which  he  was  invested. 

The  dictator  was  evidently  impatient  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Prince  Lubecki,  on  his  part,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  revolution  was  about  to  die  away,  for  want  of  prompt 
and  vigorous  action.  Like  a  calculating  and  apathetic  egotist  as  be 
was,  he  offered  to  act  as  mediator,  having  no  other  object  in  view  than 
to  go  and  resume  his  place  in  his  master's  favour;  and  he  set  oat  for 
St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  M.  .Tezierski. 

His  departure  left  Warsaw  to  the  empire  of  mediocrity.  As  alway* 
happens,  Wisocky  and  Zaliwski,  the  heroes  of  the  29th  of  November, 
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Wkd  seen  thmr  own  parts  lerminale  with  the  cesaition  of  danger;  tnd, 
before  the  eflervescence  of  the  people  had  yet  subsidetl,  the  aristocracy* 
were  iiJremly  concf>cting  their  intrigues,  diacipJining  their  forces,  and 
icqiiifing  control  over  public  affairs  by  the  crafts  of  diplomacy.  Prince 
Czartoryeki  suffered  hitiiselfj  pariJy  from  inertness  of  character,  Partly 
km  vttnity,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  o(  ibis  movement.  Some  euler- 
^iting  men  were  anibitjoas  for  him,  and  in  his  stead,  and  they  created 
a  royalty  for  him  in  their  crafty  harangues.  He  was  nominated  minister 
of  foreign  affairs;  but  the  real  minister  was  Count  MaJachowski,  an 
ictiTe^  inteltigenti  and  resoluie  aristocrat, 

r  Tliti^t  whilst  Chiopicki  was  studying  how  he  might  slifle  the  revolu- 
Bofiary  spirit  at  home^  abroad  the  revolution  was  about  to  be  represented 
m  Czarioryski,  a  prince  of  iniegrily  and  good  faith,  but  steeped  in  aria- 
Bcralic  prejudice!!,  and  still  full  of  the  recollections  of  Alexander's 
■iead^hip.  And,  as  if  these  were  not  hostile  influences  enough ,  Polish 
■illiteracy  had  furthermore  to  contend  against  the  consiitutional  party, 
Riided  by  Viment  Nemoiowj?ki,  translator  of  the  works  of  Benjamin 
Constant,  whose  sterile  doctrines  he  had  popularized  in  Poland. 
[  When  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  w^a  known  in  Paris,  the  event  was 
billed  with  an  intoxication  of  delight  The  heroism  of  the  Poles  was 
belebrated  in  all  the  theatres-  people  accosted  each  other  in  the  streets 
priih  the  phrase,  Poland  is  free.  It  was  a  naUonaS  holiday  in  France,  a 
pcond  revolution  of  July,  Aid  and  support  to  our  Polish  brethren! 
was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 

In  fact,  if  the  import  of  the  detnlls  we  have  just  narrated  be  duly 
i|  '  'led,  It  will  be  clear  how  easily  and  efficaciously  France  might 
h.   .  1  the  Poli&h  revolution.     It  was  not  necessary  for  the  govern- 

^HHB|h^r  to  march  an  army  to  Warsaw,  or  even  to  address  the  lau- 
H^^HFYnenace  to  the  emperor;  to  save  Poland  it  would  have  been 
Coogh  t«  send  thilher  agents  secretly  commissioned  to  support,  in  the 
nme  of  France,  the  democratic  party,  which  was  capable,  by  its  daring 
ind  its  impetuosity,  of  making  head  against  circumstances.  That  party 
Would  then  have  regained  the  upper  hand ;  the  intrigues  of  the  aristo* 
cracy  would  have  been  ba tiled ;  insurgent  Poland  would  have  armed 
Itself  with  propagandiam,  the  weapon  of  the  audacious;  a  rush  would 
have  been  mode  on  Lithuania,  and  Chiopicki  would  liave  fallen,  unless, 
JM^y  himself  encouraged  by  France,  he  had  changed  his  system,  and 
^BKfed«  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  extending  the  revolu- 
PHI^he  hearty  energy  he  devoted  to  paralyzing  its  resources  and  smo- 
hbering  its  fire, 

'  But  Buch  were  not  the  plans  of  the  Palais  Royal.  If  the  court  ap- 
peared, at  firsij  1o  share  in  the  sympathies  of  France,  this  was  solely 
because  il  wouhJ  have  been  dangerous  to  brave  them.  Care  was  taken 
to  belie,  in  the  secret  instructions  to  agents  abroad,  the  aspect  assumed 
in  public. 
Some  time  after  the  29th  of  Nof ember,  a  member  of  the  diet  had  an 
iterriew  with  the  French  consul.     "What  are  we  to  expect  from  the 

drM^raey  »iid  nubility  «re  iwo  Tory  distinct  thingi  in  Poland  ;  Ihii  uiiiit  not  he 
forfOtt«a.     See  wHt  bti  beeo  is  id  on  tbis  subjecl  in  Iho  lit  ^hapi^r. 
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sympathy  of  the  goTernmeiit  of  July?"  asked  M.  BiernackL  ''Nothing," 
was  the  consul's  cold  reply.  '*  But  should  fortune  favour  us,  sbonldoor 
successes  pro?e  to  Europe  all  the  energy  of  our  deter minlition  and  ill 
•the  reality  of  our  emancipation  V*  "  I  repeat,  sir,  that  yon  have  neither 
encouragement  nor  support  to  expect  from  the  cabinet  I  represent" 
V  You  will  at  least  take  upon  you  to  be  the  medium  of  communicatioQ 
between  us  and  your  government  ?"  "  No,  sir."  "  To  cocTey  to  it  oor 
despatches?"  "  They  will  be  opened  and  read  by  Austria."  «*  What, 
then,  in  your  opinion,  ought  Poland  to  do?"  "Submit"  M.  Blo^ 
nacki  withdrew,  full  of  surprise  and  indignation. 

Thus,  then,  thanks  to  the  selfishness  of  governments,  Poland  wu 
already  beginning  to  find  verified  the  popular  and  touching  phrase  of  its 
despair,  "God  is  too  high  and  France  to6  far." 

As  to  what  the  Poles  were  capable  of  effecting  had  they  not  been  d^ 
prived  of  every  support,  even  indirect,  of  this  we  may  form  a  conception 
from  the  prodigies  of  their  long  struggle,  an  endless  theme  of  admiration 
for  the  world,  and  endless  subject  of  sorrow  for  France ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and 
four  peers  of  France,  MM.  Pasquier,  de  Bastard,  Seguier,  and  Pont^ 
coulant,  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  initiatory  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings {rinstruction)  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes. 

Is  was  on  one  of  its  own  members,  Count  Florian  de  Kcrgorlay,  tbit 
the  upper  chamber  made  the  first  essay  of  its  Judicial  omnipotence.  This 
fiery  tempered  gentilhomme  being  put  on  his  trial  for  having  publiclj 
reproached  the  deputies  with  their  usurpation  of  sovereign  power,  the 
new  king  with  the  illegitimacy  of  his  accession,  and  the  mutilated  peer- 
age with  the  violation  of  its  oath,  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  500  francs 
and  six  months*  imprisonment. 

To  discuss  royalty  is  to  destroy  it :  in  the  Count  de  Kergorlay's  affair 
M.  Persil,  the  j;rofi/rn/r  ^^/ip'rfl/ in  the  cour  royale,  had  nothing  to  set 
in  opposition  to  the  pretended  legitimacy  of  Charles  X.,  except  ihesoTe- 
reignty  of  a  people,  which  had  not  even  been  consulted.  All  the  arguments 
of  the  public  accuser  ultimately  reposed  upon  the  theory  of  tacit  consent. 
Now  he  might  have  been  answered  that  tacit  consent  is  valid  as  the 
enunciation  of  a  fact,  not  as  the  foundation  of  a  right,  which  would  in 
that  case  depend  on  an  insolent  hypothesis;  that  this  consent,  almost 
always  results  from  the  impossibility  under  which  the  people  labours 
of  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding  and  uttering  its  protest;  that  it  is 
an  old  sophism  that  has  served  the  purpose  of  every  tyranny  ;  that  Tibe- 
rius had  in  his  favour  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Romans,  when  at  hislea^^ 
frown  the  most  illustrious  personages  swallowed  poison,  or  opened  their 
veins,  without  the  people  ceasing  to  be  indifferent,  or  the  senate  to  be 
mute;  that  lastly,  not  to  go  back  so  far,  the  Restoration  itself  might  for 
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Ideen  yettrs  have  iippealed  to  this  same  tack  conient  in  justificaiion  of 

lis  owti  outfiigeous  proceedings* 

M*  de  Kergorby'a  uitil,  as  we  see,  put  rormidable  questions  lo  tha 
issue.  The  piirtisana  of  monarchy  were  alarmed,  A  prtfjd  de  hi  was 
prcseniediQ  the  Chamber  on  ihe  *2otb  of  November,  which  forbade  an^ 
nUatk  na  the  ortkr  of  .succession  (q  (he  ihronCf  and  on  the  ngli/s  which  the 
kin^  hoids  from  the  voice  of  the  nation.  The  law  was  passed  wdh  all 
^peed^  a  law  wliicb  set  out  with  predicating  a  fiction  in  order  to  shelter 
from  crilicjum  the  majesty  of  a  man,  in  a  country  in  which  the  niaje&ty 
of  God  WHS  leA  open  to  all  assailanls.  M.  Guizol  supported  the  measure, 
t  strange  proceeding  on  the  pait  of  a  publicist  who  had  proclaimed  the 
soTf  erejgnty  of  reason  in  bis  works,  and  who  was  a  protestant. 

On  the  J 0th  of  December,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  eir 
minisier^  were  transferred  from  the  Clmteau  de  Vincetmes  to  the  prison 
of  ihe  Petit  Luxembourg.  Extraordinary  precautions  had  been  taken. 
The  Bois  de  Vincennes  was  filled  with  soldiers.  On  receiving  orders  to 
that  effect,  MM,  de  PoUguac,  de  Pey ronnelj  and  de  Guernon  Ranville 
immediately  stepped  into  the  carriage  provided  for  them:  but  M,  de 
Chmnielauze  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  suffering  acutely^  so  that  be 
creamed  with  pain  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  rai^e  him  up.  His 
removal  could  not  be  efiecied  till  the  evening*  The  prisoners'  escort 
consisted  of  two  piquets  of  cavalry  of  the  national  guard,  brougiu  up 
during  the  night  by  General  Carhonel^  a  squadron  of  cbasscursj  com- 
manded by  General  Fabvier,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  furnished  by 
the  garrison  of  Vincennes.  The  nunister  of  the  interior  was  on  horae- 
back.  The  prticeseion  took  its  way  by  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  Si.  Anioine 
lo  the  Bastille,  the  Pontd'Austerlitz,  the  Boulevards  Neufs,  and  the  Rue 
dTrnfer^  aud  entered  the  Luxembonrg,  by  the  gate  of  the  Obeervaioire. 
The  kst  ministers  of  the  Kestoration  could  look  out  from  their  carnage 
on  ihe  spot  where  the  blood  of  Marshal  Ney  had  been  shed. 

The  anger  of  the  people  had  for  some  time  past  appeared  assuaged. 
Some  groups,  indeed,  had  beeu  seen  moving  in  silence  round  the  Lux- 
embourg palacct  but  Ihe  walls  of  the  capital  were  no  longer  covered  with 
pbcaids  invoking  vengeance,  and  no  more  shouts  for  blood  were  heard 
iti  the  tlioToughfares.  How  indeed  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  people 
which  had  shown  itself  in  ihe  month  of  July  so  magnanimous,  and  so 
proud  of  its  magnanimity,  should  have  persevered  with  such  cruel  obsti- 
nacy in  demanding  four  heads?  Moreover  it  was  not  against  the 
people  the  ordon nances  had  been  levelled.  If  it  had  thought  otherwise 
nhen  it  presented  ilseff  in  arms  in  the  streets,  enough  had  since  been 
done  to  undeceive  it.  Accordingly  the  Journal  des  Dihata  said,  with 
fcspect  to  the  removal  of  the  ex-ministers,  "*  During  this  long  transit 
tlrrough  »o  populous  a  fauhourgi  and  one  which  look  so  active  a  part  in 
this  diiya  of  July^  lio  crowds  were  collected  together,  no  shouts  were 
!        ■  ry  one  went  on  with  his  businetis  as  usual;  one  would  have 

►^?d  lo  think  ihat  even  curiosity  had  given  place  lo  a  deep 
.  ."  .;••-■■•  -urn." 

K.f  Mil  jii»iiice  waa  thus  done  the  people  in  words,  the  executive 
aiaiiiJWaied  iin  distrust  by  tneaiures^  the  overstrained  prudence  of  which 
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might  ha?e  been  considered  by  the  people  either  as  a  plot  or  as  an  insiih. 
Military  works  were  eflfected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  Orden 
had  been  given,  it  was  said,  at  the  royal  residence  to  have  baggage- 
wagons  in  readiness  in  case  of  flight.  General  Lafayette,  already  cook 
mander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom,  was  inTeated  witb 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  His  chef  detat-mqjor  was  ordoed 
to  concert  measures  with  General  Fabvier.  Lastly,  by  a  prodanntioo 
of  the  8th  of  December,  all  the  national  guards  of  Paris  and  the  aobnrbi 
were  prohibited  from  laying  aside  their  uniform  after  the  14tb|  on  any 
pretence  whatever. 

The  same  thing  naturally  occurred  then  as  had  taken  place  daring 
the  discussion  on  the  punishment  of  death :  the  multitude  fell  itself 
offended  ;  it  became  exasperated,  and  goaded  by  its  sufferings,  it  vented 
its  passions  on  the  first  object  that  fell  in  its  way  with  an  impetuosity  the 
more  terrible  inasmuch  as  it  was  unreflecting. 

The  folly  of  mankind  is  a  serious  and  sad  theme  for  meditatioi. 
The  people  suffered  itself  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with  idle  anzietiei^ 
and  it  let  a  discussion  pass  unnoticed,  in  which  its  dearest  interests  wen 
involved  1  How  often  had  the  working  classes  execrated  in  their  distrca 
the  unjust  partition  of  taxation.  Since  the  establishment  of  thedinsifa 
reunis  there  was  not  one  indigent  family  that  had  not  protested  witk 
cries  of  despair  against  the  daily  wrong  done  to  poverty.  And  yet  it  wai 
scarcely  known  in  the  faubourgs  that  a  law,  authorizing  the  collectioB 
of  the  existing  imposts,  had  been  presented  to  the  Chamber ;  that  the 
abolition  of  the  indirect  taxes  had  found  very  few  advocates  there,  and 
many  opponents;  that  M.  Charles  Dupin  had  spoken  in  favour  ofall^ 
viating  the  burdens  on  property,  and  throwing  the  chief  weight  oftaii- 
tion  on  the  indirect  contributions,  that  is  to  say,  on  wine  and  tobacco, 
the  only  luxuries  of  the  poor,  and  on  salt  their  only  condiment;  thit 
these  were  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  new  regime,  as  they  had  been  those 
of  the  Restoration  and  of  the  Empire;  and  that  in  a  word  the  people 
ought  to  think  itself  very  fortunate  that  the  Chamber,  in  consideration 
of  the  very  recent  resistances  encountered  by  the  fisc,  was  pleased  to 
repeal  the  toll  on  the  admission  of  wine  into  towns  with  a  popaUtico 
under  4000  souls,  and  to  reduce  the  dues  on  retail  traffic. 

These  were  matters  that  concerned  the  people  alone;  little  wisnid 
about  them.  The  discussion  did  not  even  occupy  a  whole  sitting.  The 
multitude,  so  ready  to  fire  up  for  the  sake  of  chimeras,  was  about  to  take 
up  its  old  burden  again  without  a  murmur. 

Things  were  in  this  position  when  the  public  ear  was  startled  bjlhe 
news  of  Benjamin  Constant's  death. 

The  whole  city  was  afoot  to  accompany  to  their  last  resting-place  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  liberalism.  Ministers, 
deputies,  peers  of  France,  and  young  men  of  the  schools,  all  assumed 
the  garb  of  mourning;  all  came  forth  to  do  honour  to  his  roemorj. 
The  people,  too,  flocked  to  this  funeral  fete  as  it  does  to  all  fetes.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry  opened  the  march.  The  first  six  legions  of  the 
national  guard  preceded  the  bier,  which  was  heaped  with  laurel  crovDs; 
the  last  six  legions  followed  it,  and  the  hearse  was  drawn  by  yoaog 
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Mta.  On  each  side  of  it  walked,  in  silence  and  with  heads  uncovered, 
ILDelaberge,  chief  mourner,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  The 
criours  hung  with  crape,  the  drums  muffled,  thousands  of  heads  un- 
«iercd,  the  countrymen  of  the  decease<]  had  the  word  Alsace  traced  on 
te  arms,  to  claim,  as  it  were,  a  share  in  the  triumph  of  the  dust  they 
iBowed,the  presence  in  the  procession  of  a  detachment  of  old  mutilated 
aUiers,  all  this  formed  a  spectacle  full  of  melancholy  grandeur.  The 
(■eral  train  proceeded  ?ery  slowly  along  the  Boulevards,  looking  at  a 
irtance  like  a  vast  and  almost  motionless  sea.  A  low  strain  of  music, 
^pboie  which  rose  the  dismal  sound  of  the  tarn  tam,  announced  the  ap- 
fNich  of  the  venerated  remains.  Saddened  faces  appeared  at  every 
■iodow,  and  laurels  or  flowers  were  dropped  upon  the  bier.  But  the 
fHiions  and  the  projects  of  the  living  were  busily  astir  round  the  dead 
■ui's  claj.  When  the  hearse  left  the  temple  where  the  procession  had 
Mopped  to  pray,  a  great  noise  and  tumult  arose.  "  To  the  Pantheon  ! 
to  the  Pantheon  !''  uas  loudly  shouted.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  inter- 
fmd.  **  The  law  shall  have  its  way,"  he  said — a  formidable  phrase, 
■bieqaently  uttered  over  another  coffin,  whence  civil  war  burst  forth. 
Ik  procession  resumed  its  route  to  the  cemetery.  Some  btudenis 
kvried  to  the  Place  du  Pantheon  to  make  an  attempt  at  an  apuiheosiif. 
Tlie  weather  was  wct  aud  gloomy  ;  night  was  closing  on  the  city ;  the 
■oarDers  advanced  by  torchlight  Lafayette  stepped  out  from  the 
fase  crowd  of  the  funeral  train  to  pronounce  the  farewell  words. 
Siddenlj  he  was  sce&  stumbling  by  the  edge  of  the  grave  into  which  his 
Kend  had  been  itt  dcjin,  and  into  which  he  himself  was  near  falling. 
AU  was  then  at  an  enc,  and  the  multitude  dispersed  in  the  dark. 

Benjamin  Consunt  Lad  died  in  penury,  and  «imo?t  of  start ation. 

He  was  a  roan  of  singular  j  ngorous  intellect,  of  a  feeble  ternpfrrament, 
aid  a  cold  heart.  His  rectiiuce  cf  jucgaieni  Jed  hirn  to  hatred  of 
bjostice,  and  by  force  cf  taler.t  he  cou^d  occfasiiuaJiV  ri>se  to  imtir-UfU ; 
Nthe  rarely  displayed  energy,  becaj?*;  liiis  w<L^  not  neceb^-ary  to  him, 
ckher  to  stigmatize  an  abuse,  or  to  Ctin  a  rrjorial  blow  to  an  «:n<:niy. 
idroit  in  eluding  ditficuliies,  masier  of  <i!j  tiie  retx^urcei:  of  languagfl;, 
boiliar  with  the  most  subtle  artifices  of  thought,  he  dn^iiUed  wiilifiut 
(fibrtthe  venom  that  lurked  in  hi^  goi.K> Lumpur,  makin^^  i^p^irt  of  his 
tdversaries  and  of  obstacles,  and  s^u^ib  wiUi  tbe  hiiinti  e^^^y  tuatity. 
Be  had  given  proof  of  the  art  cf  lije  Z'.-rjrcrice  virit<:r  in  hife  A'Upht, 
isd  of  the  science  of  the  statei^iLau  ::i  r;.b  work  on  ft:ujgnji,,  ii:.c  th«: 
ioppleness  of  his  talents  seems  to  i:b«e  (itieriuined  uiw  lu  u.k  ^.'>oj«^  *A 
his  doctrines.  The  cunstituiiona^  ^^^ifrru  hubtjsib  oiji«  *y>  fyj^M.K, 
Uancings,  and  the  complicatio:i5  it  ^-nefe  ribe  to ;  it  u.^^^  t* .v*.«:  f.«i  jft^^ 
(be  advantage  over  strong  and  simp.e  '.lir.iut.  l\jt  !h  c  \;i*>,»tA:,\  it  vi^« 
bled  to  allure  Benjamin  Constant,  at>:  i:i  fuot,  vi  i.t  •o«:4i«^  u,z  t^  ..t^. 
Bents,  bis  turn  of  mind,  the  levity  of  i..t  mor^v.  :.ic  bcriiirtLS'.:.  [tjf 
Voltaire,  and  his  habits  of  opposition,  he  t^.o:^g«-d  to  tdat  f>>;f  ..-;.  ^jd 
protestant  school  of  which  Mounier  was  the  oraio*^,  Necker  ti/b  <•  ^i^m^^ 
Uidame  de  Stael  the  heroine,  and  of  which  the  liiuyt:t*x  A  -tu^tidtei, 
educated  by  Laharpe,  became  an  adept.  Benjamin  CofinUiM  •"  ^tt 
the  doctrines  of  that  school  with  admirable  vigour  of  attji'  b«i< 
vu  in  him,  in  spite  of  bis  profeBsioan  ot  liberaUatSf  a  ^-^^tf^ 
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indifference,  a  sceptical  instability  oflen  manifested  by  glaring  contra* 
dictions.  A  reign  of  force  and  ?iolence  would  have  extingaiahed  him ; 
for  having  neither  the  fire  that  had  rendered  Danton  popolir,  nor  the 
convictions  that  had  made  Robespierre  all  potent,  neither  did  be  ponen 
that  deplorable  serenity  which  Bar^re  drew  from  his  readinev  to  sme 
all  parties.  Benjamin  Constant's  place  in  a  representative  aystemwai 
therefore  marked  out;  he  seemed  appointe  to  play  an  opposition  part 
on  account  of  his  taste  for  popularity,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  yoaag. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  had  just  been  rendered  honoura  bo  extn* 
ordinary,  that  Mirabeau,  who  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory,  had  receited 
none  greater.  Like  Mirabeau,  Constant  was  open  to  the  charge  of  not 
having  been  capable  of  refusing  to  the  last  the  largesses  of  Uie  coort 
But  he  did  not  sell  himself:  his  soul  was  incapable  of  a  sordid  aclioa: 
only  a  too  strong  predilection  for  play,  combined  with  the  ignorance  of 
business  common  to  men  of  thought,  had  plunged  him  into  a  stale  of 
distress  of  which  he  had  to  endure  all  the  bitterness.  Though  he  pos- 
sessed several  houses  in  Paris,  and  was  surrounded  with  the  oatward 
signs  of  opulence,  such,  at  times,  was  his  destitution,  that  a  friend  one 
day  surprised  him  in  the  act  of  breakfasting  on  a  morsel  of  stale  brewl, 
which  he  moistened  in  water.  The  details  of  this  penury,  in  which  hii 
old  age  wasted  away,  were  so  poignant,  that  none  of  his  friends  dared  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  them  afler  his  death.  They  spoke  merely  of  8o^ 
rows  that  had  cast  a  gloom  over  his  latter  days,  and  the  melancholy 
words  were  called  to  mind  which  he  had  uttered  firom  the  tribune  the 
day  he  appeiired  there  for  the  last  lime. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  liberalism  had  celebrated  its  own  glory  in  the 
pompous  obsequies  it  bestowed  on  Constant.  Grand  spectacles  serve  as 
a  parade  of  strength  to  dazzle  the  people.  Every  solemnity  is  a  means 
of  government. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived.  When  questioned  as  to  the  kind  of 
punishment  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  accased, 
M.  Mauguiii  answered,  Death.  This  reply  was  soon  known  to  the 
court,  and  the  Chamber,  dreading  the  tribunelike  impetuosity  of  M. 
Mauguin,  seized  the  opportunity  to  substitute  M.  Persil  in  his  stead, 
when  \\\o  jiigis-itistructcttrs  were  to  assume  a  new  character,  and  become 
public  accuseds.  The  report,  presented  on  the  529lh  of  November  by  M. 
Bastard  sufficiently  indicated  the  views  of  the  peerage.  "  The  ponil 
code  is  inapplicable  to  the  trial,"  said  the  reporter,  and  he  took  care  to 
attribute  to  the  court  of  peers  a  judicial  omnipotence  which,  by  placing 
it  above  the  laws,  permitted  it  to  exercise  clemency. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  judgment 
hall  was  thronged  with  spectators  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  An 
usher  appeared  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand  tipped  with  an  ivory  ball, 
with  which  he  struck  three  blows.  The  judge  entered.  Fingers  were 
pointed  from  the  galleries  at  such  of  them  as  had  passed  that  famous 
sentence  of  death  on  Marshal  Ney,  which  was  an  assassination.  The 
registrar  of  the  court  was  also  particularly  noticed ;  he  it  was  who  had 
read  the  fatal  sentence  to  the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa.  Michel  N*"! 
seemed  thus  to  be  avenged  on  his  judges  and  on  the  Boarbons. 

jfVje  accused  were  in  their  luta  VeA  '\tv.    'YVv^vi  d^x(\eaLiiour  appeared 
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arro^nt  nor  timid.    M.  deCha«tehuy.e  was  unwell,  and  his  faee 

very  pa!e,     Tlie  Print^e  de  Polignac  disphyed  a  sort  of  ingenuous 

niUy,  nnd  M,  de  Peyrcmiiet  uever  for  an  in  Plant  lost  hiEi  sclf-posses- 

,  whdst  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  ^s  If  iiLdtffereni  to  the  last  acei- 

nri  evil  fortune  I  hat  had  nearly  expended  all  its  farce,  opened  a 

el,  which  he  began  to  peruse  attentively* 

br  oxnminations  of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  might  have  l>€en  ex- 

jlrd.      M,  Pasijujer,  a  courtier,  !=^haped  his  questions  in  such  a  way 

it  wna  po.'^jidjle  for  the  aecnsed  to  justify  themselves  by  caslhig  the 

;>nsihihly  of  all  the  disasters  on  Charles  X*;  but  ifiey  carefully  avoided 

riiire  spread  for  their  honour  with  the  inienlion  of  saving  their  lives; 

their  replies  were  a  last  tegtimony  of  Gdeliiy  to  their  absent  and 

Irtunate  mnster. 

The  drpnisiitions  of  witnesses  followed  the  eTtamination  of  the  prisoners, 

revolt »t inn  WJis  about  to  pass  in  living  presence  before  the  eyes  of 

firs  X/s  minifisters,  to  call  them  lo  account  for  the  blood  shed.  There 

aomo  lerriblc  moments  for  them  in  this  si  age  of  ihc  proceedings. 

witnesses  were  numerous.     One  deposed  liow  the  fig  hi  began,  and 

many  families  had   been    nrade   mourners  on   the   very   first  day. 

pthrr  spoke    to  strunge  and  fearful  scenes,  the  people  drunk  with 

Biiivn   nnd   rage;  horsemen   galloping  bewildered  through  the  city; 

Sen  falling  here  and  there  by  baits  discharged  from  every  street  cor- 

paving  stones  falling  like  hail  from  the  house  tops,  ^ung  by  the 

le  of  women  and  children^  in  a  word^  war  everywhere,  and  Paris 

Iggltrrg  in  the  midst  af  chaos.    A  third  depicted  in  glowing  language 

fealm  fanaiiriam  of  Prince  Polignac  in  the  very  heat  of  the  carnage, 

\the  criminal  bewilderment  of  Marmont.     A  father  related  how  after 

k  out  from  home,  where  he  leR  his  son  full  of  life,  he  returned  only 

pill  that  &*>n  drenched  in  blood,  and  to  weep  over  his  corpse. 

If  ail  thcAp  accii'?Tng  testimonies  the  most  overwbehning  for  the  pri- 

ra6  that  of  M.  Arago,  when  he  reported  this  infatuated  phrase  of 

[>ligr»ac:   I/"  thr  troops  join  the  people ^  whtf  fhfjtt  the  troops  toa 

^€  Jind  nptm,  M.  de  Mart ignac,  the  princess  defender,  strove  to 
f  some  cluud  of  doubt  on  this  fact,  whereupon  M.  Arago  drew  him 
:  ind  whiwpcred  to  him  **  I  recommend  yon  to  let  my  testimony  pass, 
[ihat  f-f  Af.  Ddarue  which  confirms  it.  For  yonr  client's  sake  do  not 
mi»  to  speak  the  whole  truth:  it  would  be  his  death  warrant.  Do 
il'u^^^  thfii  M.  de  Pohgnac  said  on  the  ^Bth  lo  M,  Blanchard»  who 
I  d  fi>r  his  fine  voice,  and  who  had  been  commanding  the 
^t:  ,.)  cannon  at  the  Place  deGreve,  *  Yottr  voice  never  Ht  keartitff 
^kttrimr  as  H  hm  thh  fitnj?^**  "  Ts  it  possible T  exclaimed  M,  de 
lipnnc,  in  consternation.  **  And  do  you  know  that,  seeing  the  gficf 
^hic*i  f general  Tromelin  was  plunged  by  the  contemplation  of  so 
irhlful  .Hcenes,  the  prince  said  To  liim> '  IVkni  are  yint  nfrfild  i^f? 
Mrrtrti  in  %hr  Plart  Vrnd6me  the  revolt tr^  are  fo^f.  f  wmifd pa^ 
iff  it'hfii  fJiei/  ffir  tmip  ffotng*^  M.  dc  Marltgnac  bid  his  face  in 
»,and  M.  AragOj  who  did  not  desire  the  death  of  the  accused, 

not  to  add  i}ie*>e  tremendous  ftcl§  to  hh  deposition* 
Dft  had  lor  somu  davs  been  in  cireulaiiou  Ih^t  \L  dft  S4tt^&p 
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\ille  had  many  significant  and  singular  facts  to  disclose.     Curiosity  wai 
strongly  excited  ;  it  became  still  more  intense  when  the  witness  appetnd 
at  the  bar.     He  advanced  with  tottering  steps,  with  stooping  figure, ii 
if  bent  down  under  the  burden  of  his  memory.     His  face,  which  wore 
the  marks  of  old  age,  had  at  this  moment  a  peculiar  expression  of  ex- 
citement and  suffering.     Half  kneeling  on  the  chair  given  himtoleiB 
upon,  he  spoke  in  a  languid  and  feeble  voice.    He  had  to  reltle  the 
proceedings,  the  course  of  which  had  led  him  on  the  28th  of  July  fint 
to  the  council  of  ministers  and  af\erwards  to  St.  Cloud.     On  coming  to 
the  moment  when  Charles  X.  had  received  him,  he  suddenly  stof^ 
short,  unable  to  overcome  his  emotion.     The  assembly  was  in  suspense. 
"  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  go  on,"  he  said  :  but  in  obedience  to 
the   president's  order   he  continued   his    narrative.     He   represented 
Charles  X.  at  first  resisting  all  compromise,  then  soflening  as  he  tbouglit 
of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  letting  his  head  drop  opoi 
his  breast,  and  submitting  with  anguish  to  the  humiliation  of  surrende^ 
ing  the  sword  of  the  monarchy.     The  sensation  produced  by  this  pictnra 
was  profound,  tears  flowed  from  many  eyes ;  but  those  who  knew  M. 
de  S^monville  saw  in  his  narrative  and  his  demeanour  only  a  well-coB- 
trived  piece  of  acting. 

The  discussion  now  began  between  the  advocates  for  the  prosecatios 
and  those  for  the  defence ;  but  it  was  carried  on  upon  neither  side  with 
dignity  or  good  faith. 

In  reproaching  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  with  the  violation  of  the 
charter,  and  in  making  that  the  ground  for  denouncing  them,  the  ac- 
cusers palpably  disregarded  the  truth,  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
article  of  the  charter  that  the  Polignac  ministry  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  accused  on  their  part,  in  resting  their  defence  on  that  article^ 
adopted  a  line  of  argument  in  which  there  was  very  little  candour  and 
honesty  ;  for  when  laws  conceal  in  their  text  the  overthrow  of  all  liberty, 
contempt  for  the  people,  despotism,  and  civil  war,  it  then  becomes  a 
duty  to  abstain  from  all  contact  with  those  laws;  and  to  administer 
them  is  a  crime. 

If  then  there  had  been  in  that  assembly,  before  which  this  great  dnmi 
was  enacted,  none  but  mnnly  souls,  the  accusers  would  have  contented 
themselves  with  saying,  "  You  have  desired  despotism :  to  reach  it  yoa 
have  dared  every  thing.  Through  you  thousands  of  citizens  hwe 
perished.  You  have  evoked  from  out  our  institutions  hatred,  carnage, 
every  convulsion,  every  disaster.  What  law  can  authorize  such  atroci- 
ties? and  if  there  is  a  law  that  authorizes  them,  who  shall  absolve  joo 
from  the  guilt  of  having  applied  it?  You  have  reckoned  on  the  sword: 
vanquished,  submit  to  the  law  of  the  sword  :  prepare  yourself  to  die!" 

And  to  this  language  what  other  reply  had  the  accused  to  make  but 
this,  "  What  we  have  done  we  believed  it  was  our  duly  to  do  for  the 
salvation  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  a  game  in  which  it  was  a  simple 
matter  of  course  that  each  of  us  should  stake  his  head.  You  are  victors, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  childish  to  argue  against  might;  if  the  scaffold 
awaits  us,  we  are  ready." 
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it  rarely  happens  in  monarchical  countries  ihat  parties  rise  lo  ihii 
[Tec  of  rrafikness  and  courage.  Here  the  accused  did  not  understand 
it  the  scafTdd  alone  could  beslow  amnesty  upon  ihem^  by  mingling 
nr  blood  with  Ihal  they  had  caused  to  How^  And  as  for  Ihe  accusers^ 
■|r|K>hcy  being  lo  show  thai  the  revolution  had  been  etfec led  solely 
Be  mahiienance  of  ihe  charter^  they  ytoM  tatk  of  nothing  but  the 
Rled  eonsi  lint  ion. 

[|  was  on  this  pretended  violation  that  M.  Persil  made  the  whole  pro- 
button  turn:  and  thus  he  involved  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradic- 
aa,  subtletiea  and  sophisms. 

P  prove  that  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  had  not  deviated  from  the 
of  the  chaner,  the  14th  article  had  been  cited,  which  gave  the 
the  right  of  making  the  rules  and  ordinances  necessary  for  the 
urity  of  the  slate,     M.  Persil  reftised   to  recognize  the  aulhorily  of 
article,  which   he  combated   by   means  of  the  foflowing   article, 
i\n  it  was  set  forth  that  the  legislative  power  is  exercised  collectively 
t  king  and  the  chambers.     The  reasoning  was  evidently  vicious^ 
ihe  14th  article  related  to  exceptional  circumstances,  and  the  15th 
Jiaary  cases.     Accordingly  the  ministers  could    only  have   been 
iched  with  having  made  a  perfidious  estimate  of  the  ejEigencies  of 
foment  -  of  having  exaggerated   its  perils  in  order  to  rule  at  their 
!  of  having  mendaciously  alleged  as  a  pretext  for  their  audacity  the 
ity  of  the  state,  which  was  not  endangered  j  or,  even  without  going 
',  wilb  having  committed  one  of  those  errors,  which  in  politics  are 
Bui  to  pursue  this  line  of  argument,  would  have  been  to  re* 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  court  ever  aince  July,  1830.     If  the 
^ution    consented  not   lo  consider  the  ordinances  as  a  violation  of 
Tj  letter  of  the  charter,  It  ran  the  risk  of  stripping  the  revolution 
ft  spurious  character  of  legality  which  it  w^a  the  scheme  of  the 
M^licy  to  set  in  opposiiion  to  generous  impulseSj  to  daring  hopes, 
>  atl  tlie  projects  of  innovators*     Nevertheless,  wilh  a  very  CKtrnor- 
^ry  mconststency,  aj\er  having  absolutely  denied   the  import   of  the 
hb  article,  M.  Persil  did  not  scruple  lo  say,  *'  Not  that  we  would  go 

titgth  of  saying,  thai  if  any  great  dagger  arose,  the  king  had  not  the 
to  possess  himself  for  the  moment  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state; 
e  t&f  I  hat  this  would  not  be  by  virtue  of  the  14th  article,  which 
«*es  I  be  employment  of  legal  means,  but  by  virtue  of  necesaity, 
nch  recognizes  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  conditions/*  These  were 
^k^aiile  words,  dist! losing  in  the  men  of  the  new  regime  the  intention 
llfiing  iti  reserve  for  themselves  that  occasional  dictatorship,  which 
^accused  their  adversaries  of  having  seized* 
It  hud  further  been  said,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  accused  were 

Kted  by  the  charter,  ''  According  to  the  constitution,  the  king  is 
ibje,  and  thd  ministers  are  responsible.     Has  the  inviolability  of 
itrlet  X     beeti   rei<pected  ?     Has   he  not  been  visited  in  his  old  age 
^  peipctual   exije?     Has  he  not  been  punished  even  in  the  person 
grandson,  who  was  innocent  ?     Has  not  his  race  been  for  ever 
ibetJ  7     The  responsibiliiy  of  the    miuisiers  baa  therefore  been 
aaitle,  and  cait  upon  the  head  of  tf^eir  masttt,  sv^o  b^  \i\^  ni^^ 
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fortunes  has  absorbed  it  wholly."  To  this  M.  Persil  replied,  that  bvt 
for  the  intervention  of  the  ministers,  but  for  their  signatures,  the  moo- 
arch's  impotence  would  have  silenced  his  will.  "  What  matters  after 
that/'  he  said,  **  the  lot  that  has  befallen  the  king  and  his  dynulyf 
Justice  is  here  in  accordance  with  the  most  common-place  moraiitj. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  sanctions  the  confounding  together  of  tffo 
things  that  are  distinct,  or  the  pardoning  criminals  or  aecompliea 
because  the  principal  malefactor  has  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  bif  mil- 
deeds."  In  a  moral  point  of  view  M.  Persil  no  doubt  was  right,  bathe 
was  wrong  on  the  principles  of  the  charter,  which  declares  the  kingud 
his  ministers  unequally  responsible,  when  they  are  equally  criminL 
So,  then,  did  not  M.  Persil  denounce  that  charter  as  a  work  of  iniqoitj, 
when  he  affirmed  in  the  face  of  all  men,  that  community  of  crime  infen 
community  of  punishment? 

Another  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  charter,  it  is  true,  ratified  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  in  case  of  treason  or  of  extortion,  but  it  left  it 
to  other  laws,  not  yet  in  existence  in  1830,  to  specify  that  class  of  crimeik 
and  to  determine  their  prosecution.  How  was  the  silence  of  the  ooa* 
stitution  to  be  remedied  ?  The  reporter  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  M 
solved  the  question  by  proposing  to  confer  on  the  peerage,  as  a  court  of 
justice,  the  twofold  faculty  of  defining  the  crime  and  naming  the  poni^ 
ment.  But  this  would  have  been  to  carry  the  revolution  beyond  Ike 
limits  of  the  charter,  a  course,  above  all  things,  dreaded  by  the  miMt 
clear-sighted  champions  of  the  Palais  Royal.  M.  Persil,  therefore,  in- 
veighed earnestly  against  this  doctrine. 

Nevertheless,  being  himself  aware  how  crazy  was  the  scaffolding  of 
the  prosecution,  he  look  care  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  logic  under 
the  rudeness  of  his  language.  The  words  perfidy  and  cowardice  were 
every  moment  in  his  mouth;  he  was  bitter,  insulting,  and  implacable. 
Embodying  in  his  rhetoric  the  splenetic  feelings  of  the  bourgeoisie,  be 
revelled  with  savage  vehemence  in  the  pleasure  of  trampling  on  the 
vanquished  representatives  of  that  aristocracy,  but  lately  so  arrogant  and 
disdainful. 

M.  de  Polignac's  tranquillity  was  not  at  all  ruffled  during  M.  Persiffl 
speech;  but  M.  de  Peyronnct  shot  angry  glances  at  his  accuser:  and 
his  abrupt  movements  often  betrayed  the  pangs  of  his  wounded  pride 
When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he  rose  and  proved  that  a  circular,  dated 
a  month  before  his  accession  to  office,  had  been  inserted  in  the  indict- 
ment against  him.  M.  Persil  was  confused,  and  stammered  •ut  some 
unsatisfactory  excuses ;  whereupon  the  accused  retorted  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  voice :  ''  Sir,  you  call  for  heavy  pains  and  penalties :  truth  is  for 
us  a  right,  for  you  a  duty."  This  incident,  in  itself  of  little  moment, 
nevertheless  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  assembly.  Some  were 
surprised,  others  indignant,  at  the  advantages  affi3rded  the  accused  by 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  prosecution. 

Whilst  these  various  emotions  were  prevailing,  M.  de  Martignac  rose 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  client,  M.  de  Polignac.  There  was  something 
touching  in  the  relative  position  of  M.  de  Martignac  and  one  of  the 
accused,  M.  de  Peyronnet.    They  had  been  born  in  the  same  town  lod 
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ill  the  same  jenr,  as  Ihe  orator  slated  in  the  beginning  of  lib  address. 
Their  desiiiues  hud  run  a  parallel  course  at  college,  at  the  bar,  and  in 
the  niJigisJracy.     **  Arid  now/'  said  M.  de  Martignac,  **  nfier  having  had 
our  share  of  high  station  we  meet  once  more;  I,  as  formeilj,  lending 
^m  :iid  of  my  voice  to  an  accused  man ;    be  as  a  captive,  the  object  of 
Hl^cution,  forced  to  delend  hi.s  perilled  Wkr  and  good  niime,   The  long     J 
Htfraterniiy,  which  50  matiy  events  hnd  tcfi  uiidjf^lurbed,  was  for  a  mo-     ■ 
meiil  inferrupted  by  the  unhappy  eftecis  of  political  dissension.     These 
wall^  wilhin  which  we  novir  stund,  h^ve  sotnetimes  ivitne.^sed  our  acri-     ■ 
monintis  debates ;  bnt  of  all  these  recollections,  ihat  of  our  old  friendship    I 
alone  presented  itself  in  the  casile  of  Vincennes  I"  ■ 

M.  de  Manignnc's  speech  wa^  full  of  a  persuasive  and  gentle  eloquenec 
^ftpctanstic  of  his  style*  He  first  applied  himself  to  demonstrate  that 
Befall  of  Charles  X/s  dynasty  had  relieved  from  all  resptujsibiliiy  the 
roar  minisiers,  the  survivors  of  the  wreck.  He  asked  where  were  the 
guarantees  the  charter  had  promised  ihenii  where  ihe  laws  of  blood  appli- 
able  lo  I  be  crimes  imputed  to  them,  i^nd  what  were  those  crimes? 
They  had  violated  the  charter?  But  was  ihe  Uth  article  so  clear  as  to 
icate  no  excuse  for  having  interpreted  it  in  favour  of  the  tottering  throne,  I 
ia  lifour  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  when  the  tempest  I 
otice  more  as^^ailed  itt  I 

rben  speaking  of  the  civil  war  30  audQciously  proToked,  and   after-    I 
ds  fiimentedj  M.  de  Martignac  poignantly  expressed  the  horror  with    I 
th  he  regarded  it ;  and  in  order  to  clear  his  client  of  the  frightful    I 
titalion  of  having  deliberately  designed  jt^  he  called  to  mind  all  Ihe    I 
1  of  good  feeling  e^xhibited  in  the  life  of  M.  de  Polignac,  and  pointed 
Itth©  exces«*iife  tenderness  of  his  bean,  as  evinced  even  in  liis  greatest 
&rs.    And  yei  that  man's  he:id  was  demanded  ^  wherefore  ?  What  more 
i  it  needful  lo  add  lo  that  vengeance  which  had  t>laced  between  France 
,  the  dynasty  she  rejected,  the  vast  sea,  and  siill  more  vast  events'!    J 
crowns  shiveied  in  three  days,  the  flag  of  eight  centuries  rent  in   I 
hour,  were  not  lliese  sutRcienl  triumphs?  What  was  the  use  of  making  I 
|ht  cruel  T     Was  there  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  accustom-  I 
;  men's  eyes  to  the  implements  of  execution  ?     "  You  are  laying  the  I 
adalions  of  a  new  throne/'  said  M.de  Majtignac  in  conclusion;  *'  do  I 
I  place  them  on  a  soil  drenched  with  blood  and  tears.     The  blow  you  I 
uld  strike  would  open  an  abyss,  and  these  four  heads  would  not  be  I 
"  tieni  to  hll  it/'  I 

The  next  day,  December  lU,  M.  de  Peyronnet  having  risen  lo  speak,   I 
ihere  was  a  singular  thrill  of  curiosity  throughout  the  assembly.    Haughty  I 
pguage  was  expected,  but  the  CKpeclation  was  disappointed,     ^L  de  I 
yronnet's  speech  was  an  appeal  to  Ihe  indulgent  opinion  of  the  public  I 
if  his  jtjdges.     He  narrated  his  life  with  a  modest  self-approval.     In  I 
riy  life  he  had  devoted  his  youthful  ardour  to  assuaging  poignant  alflic-  I 
51  nd    proiectuig   Ihe    nidorlunate.     When    he   afier wards  became  I 
|cd  in  public  affairs,  he  brought  to  his  duties  a  firm  conviction,  and  I 
:  »ame  time  a  heart  open  lo  pUy.     It  was  through  him  the  iwo  1 
_.        bics  had  been  caUed  for  and  obtained  under  the  Res  I  oration ;  tl  7 
WW  he  who  bad  turned  aiidc  from  the  heads  of  GeiveT^\  ^wVV^f^*,^^ 
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Olanier  and  Fradin  the  sword  of  royalist  vengeance  already  uplifted 
over  them.  Standing  there  as  he  did  within  a  few  paces  of  the scaflUd, 
it  was  allowable  for  him  to  mention  that  more  than  three  hundred  con- 
victed persons  owed  life  and  liberty  to  him.  There  was  notbiug  in  hii 
political  career  which  his  conscience  told  him  it  was  bis  interest  to  con- 
ceal, or  his  duty  to  disavow.  As  for  the  law  of  sacrilege,  if  be  had 
proposed  that  sanguinary  law,  it  was  only  because  he  was  forced  along 
by  the  irresistible  flood  of  the  prejudices  of  the  period.  The  lawon  tbe 
press,  sjLigmatized  under  the  name  of  lot  d* amour,  he  bad  broogbt  Ibrwifd 
only  in  an  essentially  altered  form,  and  his  devotedness  tlone  bid 
induced  him  to  encounter  the  responsibility  of  a  conception  which  wm 
not  his  own.  Had  he  enriched  himself  in  office?  No,  he  bad  qnitted 
it  in  debt ;  the  royal  munificence  had  provided  for  the  education  of  hb 
children ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  eay  with  Sunderland,  **  I  have  filled  a 
post  of  great  credit,  without  power  or  advantages  whilst  in  it,  and  tonj 
ruin  now  that  I  am  out  of  it."  M.  de  Peyronnet  then  read  an  essay  te 
had  published  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  April,  on  what  comti- 
tutes  the  illegitimacy  of  cot//)5  rf^/'/i^;  and  confessing  the  misfortunei 
occasioned  by  that  in  which  he  had  been  concern^,  he  ezclained, 
"  Blood  has  been  shed :  this  it  is,  the  recollection  of  which  hangs  heafj 
on  my  heart.  An  unfortunate  man  in  my  position  has  little  left  bot 
tears,  and  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  those  counted  in  his  favour  which 
he  does  not  shed  for  himself." 

This  speech  almost  rendered  superfluous  the  harangue  of  M.  Henn^ 
quin,  who  in  fact  did  but  reproduce  under  a  novel  and  ingenious  form 
the  arguments  already  developed  by  his  colleague  and  by  his  client. 

The  audience,  moreover,  were  impatient  to  hear  the  pleader  on  behalf 
of  M.  de  Chanlelauze,  a  young  avocat  of  the  Lyons  bar,  whose  high 
reputation  for  liberalism  and  eloquence  had  preceded  him  to  Paris.  Tbe 
attention  of  all  present  was  captivated  from  the  moment  M.  Sauzet 
began.  The  tall  figure  of  the  orator,  his  pale  and  worn  countenance,  the 
words  at  once  pathetic  and  brilliant,  that  issued  fast  on  each  other  froo 
his  mouth,  ns  though  impelled  by  the  full  assurance  of  triumphant  right, 
the  continual  balancing  of  his  body,  attributed  to  the  impulses  of  an 
emotion  with  difficulty  restrained,  all  this  struck  that  frivolous  part  of 
the  public  which  is  swayed  by  words  and  beguiled  by  appearances. 

After  glancing  rapidly  at  what  was  personal  to  M.  de  Chantelauze  in 
this  important  trial,  M.  Sauzet  categorically  asserted  the  dogma  of  hDmiD 
necessity.  He  said  that  necessity  was  the  living  interpretation  of  char- 
ters ;  that  as  a  society  could  never  command  its  own  suicide,  there  were 
critical  occasions  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  ii,  to  escape 
destroying  it;  that  the  14th  article  consequently  ruled  the  world, and 
was  written  in  the  nature  of  things,  even  when  it  was  not  written  in 
constitutions  ;  that  peoples,  after  all,  had  their  14th  articles  as  well  as 
kings;  revolutions  being  only  the  counterparts  o( coHps-fTetats,  There 
was,  therefore,  only  one  question  for  investigation  :  Had  the  ordinances 
been  drawn  up  under  the  law  of  this  sovereign  necessity  ?  On  this  point 
doubt  was  impossible.  The  dynasty  of  the  elder  Bourbons  might  no 
doubt  have  kept  its  ground  by  means  of  skilfully  managed  concesnoo^ 
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jf  the  source  of  its  perils  had  lain  only  on  I  he  surface  of  society  i  if  it  fiadi 

hut)  Iri  struggle  only  agaiuBl  the  ItoMiUlj  of  the  parliamentary  fiberais^  ifl 
it  hud  had  to  defend  itself  only  against  a  few  obscure  intrigtjes,  if  it  had  ■ 
been  forced^  for  its  own  safely,  only  to  grant  a  small  extension  of  liberiy.B 
But  no  :  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  was  the  child  of  invasion.     This  was'V 
what  heset  it  with  piindls,  I  his  was  whnt  encompassed  it  with  swarms  of 
itidomrlable  enemies,  and   left  it  no  alternative  but  between  despotism 
md  suicide.     It  could  not  be  denied  that,  after  the  revolution,  the  bour- 
ze^oiste  had  stiddenly  changed   its  tactics^  passing  from  the  worship  of  _ 
liberty  to  that  of  authority,  hedging  round  the  throne  with  love,  snd^fl 

IMresstng,  with  sombre  vigilance,  alt  daring  flights  of  mind.     It  was! 
Kprefore  neither  the  old  order  of  things,  nor  the  monarchical  principle,  I 
mr  the  consequences  of  that  principle^  which  it  had  been  intended  to  . 
Inite  in  iJie  person  of  Charles  X,;  but  much  rather  the  insolent  work  of 
pe  enemxea  of  France  during^  their  moment  of  victory.     Thenceforth 
Idw  should  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X,  have  been  able  to  disarm  the  sen- 
timent  of  naiionalily  so  violently  excited  against  it, — a  sentiment,  more- J 
over,  very  strong  m  the  country,  since  it  had  even  vanquished,  in  former  I 
days,  the  fantilicism  of  the  league,  and  briffled  the  Macchiavelism  of  thej 
Spaniard  Philip  IL?     Thence  the  orator  concluded  that  the  struggle  1 
betiveen  royalty  and  the  nation  under  Charles  X.  had  exhibited  alt  the 
charactBTs  of  fatality.     Thus  tlie  exercise  of  autocracy  became  a  necea- 
■ity  I  if  it  was  a  crime,  to  abstain  from  committing  it  was  beyond  human 
strength;  and  as  for  its  expiation,  what  further  was  needed  ihan  lhe_ 
tfpeclade  of  Ctiarles  X.  embarking  at  Cherbourg^  followed  by  his  weep-,1 
famdyf  1 

.  Such  was,  in  substance,  the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  M.  Bauzet.  I 
lie  orator  spnke  the  truth   when  he  represented  the  revolution  as  «l 
ilia  lion  for  Waterloo ;  but  he  aiiributed  to  liie  heads  of  the  bourgeoisieB 
Dtirnents  w  hich,  in  reality,  subsisted  only  among  the  people,      Vw€  la 
fit!  hsid  been  shouted  above  the  men  in  rags,  and  these  had  rr peated 
cry  without  clearly  understanding  it ;    but  it  was  from  among  Ihem- 
ites  that  had  btir^st  fi>rlh  the  generous  hatred  of  the  white  flag  which 
3m e  implacable.     It  was  from  amongst  themselves  that  liad  come 
rib.  during  the  three  days?,  Ihot^e  who  had  been  seen  falling  on  their 
koeei!  before  the  tricolour  tlag,  or  covering  its  sacred  tissue  with  kisses 

Pd  tears.      As  for  the  dogma  of  fatality,  so  successfully  asserted  hy  the 
itor,  it  was  certainly  no  new  one,  for  Europe  siill  thrilled  at  the  recot- 
;tion  of  the  heroic  and  bloody  application  it  had  received  under  the 
Hnmittee  of  Public  Safety, 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  effect  was  immense,   Tlie  peers  feft  their  places 
md  thronged  round  the  orator  to  congratulate  him.     The  Due  de  Fitz- 
jimes  wns  anions  the  foremost.     The  emotion  was  intense  in  the  gal* 
Met,  tf*mi  which  apptaiises  had  issued  on  several  occasions, 
^^  The  journals  propagiUed  the  details  of  this  triumph  out  of  doors  wtih 
^Hk^ny  eneominms^     Indignation    then    became    unbounded  among  all 
^B>  i  t^ken  the  revolution  in  a  literal  sen^se.     What!  was  the 

^Hsj  ^  for  the  advi>cates  of  the  accused  matter  fur  oratorical 

^■iDuBungt  Hud  for  the  accused  tbemselTes  ^n  occasion  ^t  f^^tA\^^Wk.%\ 
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The  defence  was  transformed  into  a  panegyric,  and  all  these  sad  remi- 
niscences had  been  stirred  up  only  to  convert  the  tomb  of  the  victims  into 
a  pedestal  for  the  men  against  whom  the  voice  of  blood  cried  for  veDg»> 
ance  I  Honest  minds  revolted  at  the  idea  of  such  an  insult  o&red  to  tbe 
most  legitimate  resentments. 

If,  as  M.  Sauzet  alleged,  Charles  X.  had  found  himself  placed  b^ 
tween  the  necessity  of  asserting  arbitrary  power  and  that  of  abdicatiDg, 
why  had  he  not  resolved  on  the  latter  course  t  Instead  of  sacnficing  tbe 
people  to  his  pride,  why  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  pride  to  the  people! 
The  fatality  of  his  position  might  possibly  have  condemned  bimtokj 
down  his  crown,  but  it  could  not  absolve  him  from  the  guilt  of  tbe  violent 
means  he  had  taken  to  preserve  it.  He  had,  tiierefore,  not  only  done 
violence  to  the  nation,  he  had  sought  to  do  violence  to  destiny,  a  tw» 
fold  crime,  of  which  both  master  and  servants  had  voluntarily  braved  the 
consequences.  Fatality,  besides,  excuses  nothing  or  every  thing.  Coih 
victions  ?  They  may  be  pleaded  by  man  before  the  bar  of  God,  but  if 
human  justice  was  to  disarm  itself  before  them,  impunity  would  be 
assured  to  all  crimes,  and  the  murderer,  for  instance,  would  have  bat  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  hatred  in  order  to  establisli  his  innocence. 
This  was  what  the  instinct  of  the  people,  superior  to  all  reasoningSi  had 
to  offer  in  opposition  to  the  pompous  sophisms  of  rhetoricians. 

M.  Sauzet  resumed  and  completed  on  the  29th  his  speech,  whiek 
fatigue  had  compelled  him  to  break  off  on  the  preceding  day.  M.  Cf^ 
niieux  followed  him,  and  disclosed,  as  he  lifted  his  arm,  the  uniform  of 
the  national  guard  concealed  under  the  gown  of  the  barrister.  Uneasi* 
ness  was  on  every  face,  and  the  judges  made  efforts  to  conceal  their 
trouble,  which  made  it  more  alarming.  M.  Cremeux  began  his  speech 
with  these  words:  ''1  must  spcnk,  and  I  am  still  a  listener."  His 
address,  at  first  substantial  and  logical,  gradually  became  exalted  iutoi 
strain  of  pathetic  and  vague  poetry.  Suddenly  his  voice  faltered;  he 
tottered,  and  was  carried  out  fainting.  The  whole  assembly  started  to 
their  feet.  They  thought  they  heard  an  ominous  sound — the  drum 
beating  to  insurrection. 

The  multitude  in  fact  inundated  the  approaches  to  the  place,  and 
thronged  the  gates,  uttering  frightful  clamours.  Just  then  a  wigon 
from  the  royal  printing-office  entered  the. principal  court-yard,  and  thiB 
opened  a  way  to  the  angry  crowd.  The  guard  hastened  Irom  the  Loi- 
embourg  to  keep  back  the  intruders.  Horsemen  set  off  at  full  gallop  to 
warn  General  Laf^iyctte.  Alarms  of  pillage  had  been  skilfully  props- 
gated  among  the  trading  classes.  Tiiousands  of  armed  men  issued  froD 
the  shops  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  calling  them  to  muster.  On  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Seine  every  thing  seemed  in  preparation  for  civil  war. 

Confusion  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  M.  Berenger  hid 
resumed  the  pleadings  against  the  accused  opened  by  M.  Persil,  but  he 
confined  himself  to  a  cold  and  subtle  discussion  of  constitutional  Actioos. 
The  assembly  was  evidently  engrossed  with  other  thoughts.  M.  Eugene 
Briffault,  a  journalist  who  had  retired  to  a  small  closet  to  draw  up  soioe 
notes,  sent  in  the  news  he  received  from  without,  written  on  small  slip 
of  paper,  to  his  comrades.     These  slips  were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the 
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court  Terror  magnifying  the  danger,  it  was  whbpered  about  1  hat  ten 
f  honsand  men  were  aboul  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  palace.  The  judges 
trembled  on  their  seats.  The  sittings  were  for  a  moment  suspended. 
In  Tiiin  M.  Lavocat,  tlie  second  in  command  at  the  Luxembourg,  en* 
deavoured  to  assuage  the  alarm ;  in  vain  he  pledged  himself  Jbr  the 
maintenance  of  order,  tnd  described  the  national  guard  as  hastening  to 
the  *cenc  from  ail  pnils;  M.  Pasquier,  in  his  confusion,  understood  the 
words  in  the  very  contrary  sense,  and  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  cried 
oul»  "Messieurs,  the  sitting  is  adjourned:  the  commandant  of  the  na- 
lionitl  jpiard  informs  me  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  hold  a  night 

ytong."  ^ 

^^rhe  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  also  assembled,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
nincss  perturbation.  M.  LatRtte  endeavoured  to  restore  confidence,' by 
iltrtboKhig  the  movements  in  the  capital  to  a  not  very  numerous  body  of 
"  iloTs ;  but  the  moment  he  left  the  tribune  the  deputies  thronged 
Eld  him  with  signs  of  d]i»tres5  and  dismay.  Dupin  alne  e^iclaimed^ 
;  since  the  national  representatives  were  threatened,  and  an  attack  on 
lal  residence  was  talked  of,  firmness  was  imperatively  requisite, 
five  way  once,  were  to  submit  lo  the  necessity  of  giving  way  for 
*  Let  us  separate  the  people  from  those  who  wish  to  mislead  it,** 
iild  Odilon  Barrol,  in  a  speech  ihat  waa  strongly  applauded.  The  pre- 
sident at  length  rose,  and  urged  llie  Chamber  to  resume  the  tranquil 
eooTKie  of  its  deJibera lions.  But  the  agitation  was  extreme,  and  no  one 
lired  to  dwell  in  thought  on  the  stormy  scenes  expected  on  (he  next 


There  was  si  this  period  in  Paris  a  bravo  named  Fieschi,  a  sort  of 

mffiati  M  f^p-iV,  a  man  of  base,  cruel,  and  extra vaganlly  audacious  souL 

This  man,  who  belonged  lo  no  party,  and  who  joined  a  brutal  exaltation 

of  temperament  to  a  buundless  cupidity,  was  nevertheleea  a  native  of 

Cnrtica^  a  country  inhabiied  by  a  noble  race,  as  ho  nest- hearted  as  inire- 

I  gad.     He  Imd  gathered  round  him  some  wretches  wotihy  to  serve  him 

l^kldiers,  and  they  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  roifp  dc  moin. 

^^Pe^fules  these  irregular  and  chance  forces  there  ivere  three  recognized 

'  piriies  capable  of  taking  the  field,  the  legiiimatiMSjthe  Bonapartists,  and 

Mterepublic^ns. 

^^"he  first  were  not   formidable,  on  account  of  their  great  wealth,     1 1 

PHI  their  political  interest  that  ihe  new  government  should  be  oveTiurned, 

But  their  social  interests  demanded  that  it  should  ni>t  fall  under  the  vio- 

i>f  nn   unbridled  people.     Exposed  to  the  risk  of  seeing  Ihejr 

tith  swallowed  up  in  the  storm,  they  were  yet  imprudent  enough  %Q 

ftke  it:  they  were  in  a  singularly  false  and  contradictory  position; 

ervators  and  factious  at  one  and  the  same  time,  friends  to  disorder, 

tided  Jt  would  consent  to  expire  on  the  threshold  of  their  sumptuous 

dtiji,  revolutionists  overfiowing  with  hatred  of  revolutions,  forced  in 

ord  to  strive  for  anafchy  with  a  desire  not  to  succeed  too  completely- 

Tbt*  Bona  pari  i&t  party  was  composed  of  men  of  stability,  and  it  had 

ck  rwl  everywhere;  in  the  people,  the  administration,  the  army,  and 

m  the  peerRge.     But  tt  had  a  fiag  rather  than  a  principle.     Thia 

'^ru  tKe  iniupi^rable  cause  of  its  impotence.     Those,  rnQTeomci,  ^W 
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were  naturally  called  to  guide  it,  had  already  an  established  positioD, 
which  it  was  important  to  them  not  to  compromise.  They  were  gen^ 
rals  of  the  empire,  most  of  them  aged,  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
battles  than  with  insurrections,  and  in  whom  the  passion  for  adventnzom 
efforts  was  blunted  if  not  worn  out.  Add  to  this  that  the  gorenmeot 
had  left  them  little  to  desire. 

The  most  formidable  party  was  therefore  the  republican.  Weak  ud 
almost  imperceptible  in  the  month  of  July,  it  had  since  then  becooe 
rapidly  recruited.  Its  leaders  as  yet  wanted  experience,  but  ignonnoe 
of  obstacles  often  confers  the  power  to  overcome  them.  If  the  repub- 
licans did  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  derived  from  pditicil 
practice,  they  had  on  the  other  hand  all  the  energy  and  devotednesithat 
is  lost  in  such  practice.  There  was  also  this  much  in  their  fiivour,  thit 
they  followed  the  downward  course  of  revolution  instead  of  climbing  sp 
hill.  They  acted  on  the  people  through  the  generosity  of  their  snlK 
ments,  and  on  the  schools  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  steps.  They  pre' 
dominated  in  the  patriotic  associations.  The  love  of  popularity,  of 
which  they  were  the  dispensers,  secured  them  the  services  of  influentid 
personages.  They  held  the  executive  in  check  by  their  audacity,  aad 
they  had  contrived  to  effect  for  themselves  a  strong  position  even  in  Ike 
body  of  the  national  guard.  Fully  aware  that  by  dispersing  themselfes 
they  would  annul  their  own  strength,  they  had  taken  paina  to  have  them- 
selves enrolled  in  the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  Of  the  four  bat- 
teries composing  it,  MM.  Bastide  and  Thomas  commanded  the  third; 
the  second  under  the  orders  of  MM.  Guinard  and  Cavaignac,  belonged 
to  them  wholly,  and  they  had  contrived  means  to  gain  over  the  other 
two,  though  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  entered  the  first  in  order  to  com- 
bat their  influence. 

At  the  period  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  an  association  of  men  alto- 
gether new  to  public  affairs,  but  enterprising  and  resolute,  had  been 
formed  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Overtures  were  made  to  the  Socieie 
dcs  Amis  du  peuple  to  march  against  the  Palais  Bourbon,  seize  the  per- 
sons of  the  deputies,  mid  proclaim  a  dictatorship.  Such  was  the  plan 
proposed :  it  was  an  \^th  Brvmairc,  save  that  it  wanted  a  Bonaparte  and 
known  names.  Such  proposals  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  the  uni- 
versal anarchy  had  not  rendered  projects  apparently  the  most  rash,  capa- 
ble of  being  realized.  This  one  met  with  a  sneering  reception  in  ibe 
Socieie  dcs  Amis  du  pcupk.  The  fact  is  that  no  party  had  then  sufficJent 
consistence  to  enable  it  to  take  the  lead  in  a  new  revolution.  The  in- 
itiative could  only  come  from  the  people,  in  case  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  trial  of  the  ministers  should  prompt  it  to  rise  as  it  had  done  in 
July.  To  follow  the  movement,  to  second  it ;  to  place,  if  necessary, 
arms  and  artillery  at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude;  above  all,  to  prepare 
the  events  of  the  next  day — the  most  daring  could  not  without  extnra- 
gance  venture  to  do  more.  The  republicans,  therefore,  did  not  conspire; 
they  held  themselves  in  readiness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  become  the  object  of  an  active  surveil- 
lance, backed  by  a  persevering  system  of  malevolent  insinuations  ind 
calamnies.    As  their  influence  was  considerable  in  the  artillery  of  the 
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[  giitrdp  it  had  been  fof  eotne  time  one  of  the  most  earneit  de- 
Biresi  of  \he  court  to  dissolve  that  corps :  and  Count  Pernetii,  the  coloneJ, 
fkt  from  TE^Msting  the  project,  already  thougtit  only  of  the  means  of 
promptly  carrying  it  into  execution.  On  the  I9lh  of  December  General 
Liifayeitc,  Jcarning  from  M,  de  Montalivet,  the  brother  of  the  miniater 
of  ttie  ioierior,  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  carry  off  the  pieces  of  can- 
non, pent  M.  Francis  de  Corcelle  to  give  warning  of  this  to  M.  Gode- 
froy  Cavajgiiac  and  hi?3  friends.  The  latter  having  heard  talk  for  some 
ilays  of  a  Bonapanist  conspiracy,  promised  to  lake  measures  accordingly, 
and  thai  same  day  M.  Cavaignac  threw  on  an  4^Qan<^*table  in  the  Louvre 
a  piaekei  of  caftridge^^,  which  the  tst-i  iff  curs  of  the  second  battery  divided 
Wfiofjl^  them.  The  people  of  the  Pdlais  Roynl,  on  hearing^  of  this,  were, 
or:  ■(  to  be,  in  great  alarm.     The  most  odious  and  grnttiitous 

»ii];.  were  propajrated  among  such  of  the  arlilierymen  .is  were 

not  of  r  ;i  sentiments;  they  were  brought  to  agree  among  them- 

aeltes  <■;  t  sign  of  recognition;  promises  of  money  were  mnde, 

and  some  wns  acrualiy  distributed ;  lastly,  an  ex-militaire,  named  Buche* 
fOO»  pledged  himself  in  an  interview  with  General  Rumigay^  to  form  a 
btp<f  of  determined  men  to  spike  the  cannon  on  the  first  symptom  of  ait 
iUbreak. 

^Bi  the  midst  of  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  king  adjusted  the  mani- 
^Brtkni  of  his  hopes  and  feara  to  the  requirements  of  his  policy.  He 
Hpiod  his  apprehension:^  to  tho^e  whose  sieal  woufd  have  been  lulled 
W«  ©how  <>f  loo  niurh  securiiy ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  displayed 
gte?!f  c<>nf^dencc  in  the  presence  of  those  who,  being  more  especially 
con  --U  might  have  reason  to  tremble  P>r  the  issue.     Thus  while 

ht  lug  letter  ader  letter* to  M,  Laffiiie,  to  acquaint  him  that  a 

plot  wii-  lorming  in  the  artillery ;  that  the  conspirators  designed  to  de* 
}\r*'t  (H>  the  cannon  to  the  people;  thai  the  state  of  things  was  critical 
lous,  he  hud  cimversaitons  with  M,  Madier  de  Monjau  in  which 
^^  „  :u  fa  smiling  countenance,  and  spoke  in  confident  language.  Ttie 
■tolar  effervescence  of  which  he  was  told  appeared  lo  give  him  litUe 
B^cerii ;  he  affected  even  to  be  glad  of  it ,  and  being  pleased  to  con- 
im^etid  lo  a  pieturesque  familiarity  of  expression,  he  compared  the  im- 
ilblcKis  bounds  of  the  people  to  certain  movements  by  which  horse- 
1t«y§  recognise  the  vigour  of  a  stallion* 

Itm  did  not  prevent  his  taking  every  measure  for  promptly  putting 

reaiatance.     In  reality,  he  was  perhaps  very  glad  lo  have  an  op* 

itljr  of  figuring  in  the  eyes  of  Europe   as  a  conservative  king, 

hn4  been  till  then  in  the  estimation  of  other  monarchs  but  the 

:»tative  of  a  suceeaaful  revolt. 

__     >^•  made  him  uneasy:  he  believed  himself  ilI*seconded, 

ition  awakens  in  subalterns  the  s^riril  of  adventure,  and  con* 

ates  in  those  whose  ambition  has  been  favoured  by  fortune, 

llion  to  aee  everywhere  only  treasons  and  plots.     An  excessive 

Ml»*d  in  ihe  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  need  of  control 

rom  it  had  caused  the  e?»tablishment  of  several  different 

,i  |..jiiot%  whose  reports  clashed  with  each  other,  and  by  their 

iAicti4>cii  rendeted  every  thing  UQcertain.     Every  moment  gate 
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birlh  to  absurd  or  lying  stories,  and  a  thousand  denunciations  prompted 
by  nothing  else  than  the  necessity  felt  by  their  authors  of  earning  their 
bread  by  proving  their  own  importance.  Thus  it  was  that  General  Fib- 
Tier  was  pointed  out  to  the  court  as  a  man  who  entertained  dangeiooi 
projects.  To  him  nevertheless  had  been  conferred  the  task  of  watabiog 
over  the  lives  of  Charles  X.'s  ministers;  perhaps  this  was  dooe  to  biffle 
the  turbulent  schemes  imputed  to  him,  by  imposing  upon  him  obligir 
tions  of  honour. 

M.  Taschereau,  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Seine,  wu 
also  accused  of  having  an  understanding  with  the  republicans.  He  wm 
summoned  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  demanded  that  be  shodd  be 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  and  offered  his  resignation.  It  wu  sot 
accepted  :  the  government  waited  till  the  crisis  should  have  passed  by. 

But  no  one  was  looked  on  with  more  suspicion  than  M.  Treilbiid, 
prefect  of  police :  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  feeling  carried,  that  bntfir 
the  extra-ofiicial  interference  of  M.  Laffitte,  the  prefect  of  police  wooU 
have  been  arrested  one  day  on  the  stairs  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Treilhard  contributed,  as  a  functionary,  to  the  soo* 
cess  of  a  policy  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  hidden  meaning. 
The  following  passage  was  remarked  in  the  proclamation  he  paUishM 
on  the  20th  of  December.  *'  Citizens, — ^You  cannot  but  be  aware  thit 
our  enemies  have  long  pointed  to  the  issue  of  this  trial  as  the  rock  oa 
which  public  order  would  be  wrecked.  They  had  already  counted  on 
the  rigours  of  winter,  but  your  patience  disappointed  their  guilty  hopei» 
as  your  courage  confounded  them  in  July."  Nothing  was  better  adapt- 
ed than  these  words  to  restrain  the  roused  people ;  but  they  could  hardly 
obtain  approval  from  the  court,  which,  always  pre-occupied  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  external  policy,  was  much  more  bent  on  gaining  a  victory 
over  the  republicans  than  on  completing  the  victory  that  had  been  woo 
with  their  assistance  in  July.  The  essential  thing  in  the  opinion  of  the 
able  men  of  the  regime  was  to  quell  what  they  called  anarchy,  or  rather 
to  appear  to  quell  it.  Now  this  policy  was  ill-served  by  magistrates  who, 
like  M.  Treilliard,  cast  on  the  vanquished  of  July,  that  is  to  say  on  tbe 
old  conservatives,  the  responsibility  of  public  disturbances. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  likewise  published  a  proclamation,  and  one 
that  contained  threats.  "  I  declare,"  said  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  "that 
the  first  act  of  aggression  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime ;  should  there  be 
among  us  a  man  guilty  enough  to  assail  the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizeiu^ 
let  him  not  consider  himself  as  exposed  only  to  the  chance  of  war:  be 
will  be  simply  a  murderer,  and  will  be  sentenced  as  such  by  the  court 
of  assize,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law."  This  was  invoking  agiioA 
aggressors  of  the  popular  class  that  inflexible  severity  of  the  laws  which 
was  to  be  mitigated  at  that  very  same  moment  in  favour  of  the  ministers 
and  grands  sdgneMrs^  the  aggressors  in  the  month  of  July.  Language 
like  this  might  find  acceptance  with  the  courtiers ;  but  they  could  not 
pardon  Odilon  Barrot  for  having  said  in  the  same  proclamation,  "Sprung 
from  your  ranks,  perfectly  sympathizing  with  you  in  opinion  and  incli* 
nations,  what  you  feel  I  feel.  1  am  no  stranger  either  to  your  impatience 
to  see  promised  institutions  realized  among  us,  or  to  your  just  reaent* 
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PJHfVPVthe  popular  waiu  oF  a  great  reparation :  but  is  the  repara* 
ion,  which  r>ur  generous  nnfion  has  a  ri^ht  lo  demand,  to  be  found 
||k^j  in  the  blood  of  a  few  wretches?"  Odilon  Barroi  talked  of  pro- 
■bs  of  which  he  expected  the  fulfilment  This  was  enough  to  make 
HE  be  looked  on  ut  court  Dlmosl  as  one  of  (he  factious*  And  yei  he 
evtraiiied  theimpetuoaiiy  of  some  of  those  about  him.  "  The  moment 
9  fii¥ciurable»^'  ihey  said,  **  for  making  conditioua  and  exacting  g«a ran- 
ees. The  new  royalty  has  need  of  us.  Let  us  set  a  price  on  our  co- 
kperation.  Pohcy  and  the  interests  of  liberty  alike  command  this/' 
Soch  was  the  language  in  particular  of  M.  Taschereau,  a  man  of  clear 
ind  practical  understanding.  But  Otiilon  Barot^s  good  faith  was  of  an 
cioeiJ^ively  timid  cast  A  novice  in  official  hfe^  and  trembhng  lest  he 
ibotild  violate  the  laws  of  administrative  discipline,  he  oscillated  between 
bit  ditties  as  n  public  funotionfiry  and  his  convictions  as  a  citizen. 

Thus  anarchy  existed  in  the  executive  as  well  as  in  society. 

The  manicipd  guard,  the  ranks  of  which  had  been  opened  lo  a  great 
ttomber  uf  the  combatants  of  July,  seemed  little  disposed  to  take  arms 
igainsi  the  people.  There  were  no  longer  any  gendarmes.  The 
s)fdiers  had  been  so  often  told  in  July  tliat  lo  fire  on  the  people  was  a 
GfiiDe,  ihai  il  was  imposisible  to  rely  implicitly  on  their  support.  The 
court  had,  therefore,  to  wait  impatiently  for  the  termination  of  the  crisis. 

ft  was  nl  hand.  Only  a  few  formalities  remained  to  be  discharged. 
M*  Madier  de  Monjau^  though  a  member  of  the  committee  of  accuaa- 
ttoa,  had  made  up  his  mind  for  clemency  i  this  was  known.  As  for  the 
pier»,  iheir  deeiaion  was  not  problem at^caU  Only  it  was  necessary  to 
9fcrd  ihem  fjoiliites  for  the  execution  of  their  part ;  it  was  necessary,  bj 
Wilfully  devised  eulogiums,  to  give  the  verdict  expected  the  ednt  of  a 
mpreme,  exceptional  decision,  from  which  there  should  be  no  appeal. 
This  Madier  de  Moajau  perfectly  underaiood.  Before  the  court  of 
f«enif  he  represented  one  of  the  three  powers  of  the  state.     He  thought 

II  hii  bnguage  might  have  some  intiuence  on  public  opinion*  and  he 
Ived  to  make  himself  the  deliberate  apologist  of  judges,  in  order  to 
ir  what  respect  was  due  to  the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pro- 
Inee. 
phe  2l8l  of  Deeembcr  was  to  be  a  deeisive  day  :  the  government  had, 
lefore^  taken  its  measureson  a  formidable  scale.  The  Rue  de  Tournon, 
Rue  de  Seine,  and  the  Rue  des  Fosses-Monsieur-le-Prlnce,  were  filled 
with  armed  men,  as  well  as  the  Places  St.  Michel,  de  TOdeon,  and  de 
TEcde  de  Mt*decme.  Six  hundred  men  of  the  national  guard  of  the  baU' 
Utm^  and  two  squadrons  of  lancers,  were  posted  at  the  gate  of  the  Luxem- 
^ftrg  towards  the  Observatory.  Two  b:ittalions  of  the  line  were  ranged 
^Hg  the  grand  arenue.  The  garden  was  occupied  by  the  national 
Hp-d.  In  a  word,  all  the  approaches  to  the  palace  had  been  rendered 
^Mce^ible  to  the  multitude,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  bayonets 
^B«red  on  the  lel\  bank  of  the  Seine*  Round  this  army  buzzed  an 
^Btn^e  throng. 

^Khe  audience  having  hegunp  the  accused  were  led  in.  The  nuineroua 
^Httators  in  the  galleries  curiously  scrutinized  the  faces  oC  \\\t  ^t.- 
^ftisiefff,  who  showed  no  more  signs  of  e  mot  ion  ihaiv  otv  v\^m  \>\ftc,«i4- 
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ng  days.     It  was  even  observed  that  M.  de  Cliantelauze  bad  thrown  off 
his  languor.     M.  Madier  de  Monjau  advanced.     He  was  f ery  ill,  never* 
theless  he  refused  to  be  seated  whilst  he  spoke.     In  his  speech  he  con- 
trived very  artfully  to  mask  the  indulgent  nature  of  his  conclusions  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  attacks.    He  spoke  in  terms  of  energetic  lepronl 
of  the  defence,  as  having  been  haughty,  provocative,  and  aggreaiive;  u 
having  falsified  the  events  of  July,  by  representing  them  as  the  inerittUe 
result  of  the  vices  of  the  charter,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  absolute  incompiti- 
bility  between  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  and  the  nation*    To  tbe  comW 
less  obstacles  alleged   by  the  defence  to  have  left  royalty  no  other 
resource  than  a  coiip  detail  he  opposed  an  animated  picture  of  the 
attempts  against  liberty  voluntarily  perpetrated  by  the  Restoration.    He 
expressed  his  astonishment,  and  almost  indignation,  that  the  advocitci 
for  the  prisoners  had  testified  on  behalf  of  their  clients  no  other  regret 
than  that  of  having  lost  the  battle.     When  he  came  to  the  history  of  the 
evils  produced  by  the  violation  of  the  laws,  he  recounted  that  historjio 
its  true  character, — tragical  and  bloody.     But  in  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  his  conclusions  his  language  became  less  severe,  and  hb 
thoughts  less  clear   and   definite.     He  ended   with   these  aignificent 
words — **  It  is  not  alone  by  your  position,  messieurs,  that  you  are  el» 
vated  above  all  magistracies ;  it  is  still  more  by  that  wisdom  and  political 
experience  for  which  nothing  can  stand  instead  in  such  a  cause,  and  io 
the  midst  of  such  passionate  excitement.    Thus,  messieurs,  whatever  be 
your  verdict,  it  will  command  our  conscientious  respect.     We  cheerfully 
render  you  the  deliberate  homage  of  that  respectful  confidence  which  is 
the  noblest  of  your  rights,  and  which  we  look  on  as  the  first  of  our 
duties."     M.  dc  Martignac  replied  in  a  touching  manner,  and  fell  back 
exhausted  on  his  seat.     M.  Sauzet  kept  silence  from  fatigue.    MM. 
Hennequin  and  Cremicux  added  a  few  words  to  M.  de  Martignac's 
address  :  aAer  which  M.  Berenger,  rising  in  the  name  of  the  three  cam- 
missioners,  said,  in  a  grave  tone,   "  Peers  of  France,  our  mission  is 
ended ;  yours  begins.     The  facts  of  the  case  are  before  you.     So  is  tbe 
book  of  the  law.    The  country  awaits,  expects,  and  will  obtain  cood  and 
rigid  justice."     Upon  this  the  president  orders  that  the  matter  be  taken 
into  deliberation.     The  accused  retire,  and   the  crowd  disperses,  im- 
mersed in  deep  thought. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  the  ministers  at  the  postern  of  the  Petit 
Luxembourg.  They  all  four  got  into  it,  and  it  passed  slowly  at  first 
between  the  files  of  the  national  guard.  But  when  it  reached  tbe  end 
of  the  Rue  Madame,  where  an  escort  of  tWo  hundred  horse  under 
General  Fabvier  awaited  it,  it  set  out  at  full  speed  on  tlie  road  toVin- 
cennes.  M.  de  Montalivct,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Lavocat,  galloped  one  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  lliis  being 
closed  only  with  gla.<%s  windows  it  would  have  been  easy  to  fire  into  it, 
and  every  thing  was  feared  from  the  anger  of  the  people.  The  party 
took  care  not  to  pass  through  Paris,  and  reached  the  outer  boulevards 
avoiding  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoinc. 

The  news  of  this  flight  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  when  li 
spread  through  Paris.    The  tuuvout  at  ftcat  ran  that  sentence  of  capii>l 
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pimbhmem  had  been  passed  on  the  mitiisters^  and  the  national  guard  in 
ibc  Place  Sl  Michel  openly  testified  their  joy  at  the  news.     But  wheaJ 
the  refM>rt  of  a  condemnation  wad  succeeded  by  thai  of  ihe  flight,  iridignatioitJ 
h  I  on  all  $ides.     The  multitude   advancing  in  dense  culumnal 

tK  ,d  lo  force  its  way  through   the   baiiulions  ewrrounding   the  I 

£iUce.  The  national  guard  stood  ibs  ground,  und  bayonets  were  levelled,  I 
The  exasperated  people  shouted  on  all  sides  ^'  Dtath  to  the  mmhters!*'  I 
and,  kindled  to  rage  by  its  own  clamours,  beheld  in  ihe  soldier  citizerm  I 
opposed  lo  it  only  a  pretonan  guard.  The  latter  were  themselves  per-  I 
plexed   by  ihe  most  discordant  feelings.     The  protection   afforded   tlie  I 

Ictased  incensed  them  ;  the  fear  of  pillage  kept  them  spelMxiund.  A  I 
ncourie  of  men  armed  with  clubs  assembled  in  the  Place  du  Panlb^^oii-  I 
^  Francois  Arago  hastened  up  at  tJie  head  of  a  company^  and  atlempted  1 
I  harangue  the  crowd,  but  they  replied  to  him  only  with  shouts  of  **  Tq\ 
I  Luirmhourg !  to  the  Lnxtmhrntrg !  Dtath  to  the  mimsicrs!''  M.  1 
ngo  endeavoured  to  calm  the  mosi  fiery  among  them,  *^  We  are  of  I 
e  same  opinion/*  he  said  to  I  hem.  *^  Those  are  not  of  the  &nnie  opia-  J 
,  ion  "  cried  a  voice,  '*  whose  coats  are  not  made  of  the  same  stuff"  The. J 
^Mtarrcl  waxed  warm  :  M.  Arago  received  a  violent  blow  in  the  chest,  and  1 
PB^J  succeeded  by  dint  of  energy  and  patience  in  retraining  the  angr^r  I 
P  gfOOpe  whose  demeanour  became  momently  more  and  more  tbreateuing»J 
^^CQCtral  Lafayette  presented  himself  at  another  point,  full  of  confidence;! 
^^m  the  authority  of  his  name.  He  urged  the  groups  to  disperse,  but  inl 
pBkin.     **  I  do  not  recognize  here,'*  he  said, "the  combatants  of  July,"  1 

'*  Like  enough,"  replied  a  man  of  the  people, "  you  were  not  among 
mem," 

^H^A  cannon  ^hot  was  heard.  It  annnanced  lo  the  king  thai  ihe  captives 
^^m  Vincennes  were  in  safety*  The  republicans  assembled  in  the  Rue 
^^■luphine  took  it  for  a  signal,  and  hurried  to  tlie  quay,  shouting  to  arms! 
^TL  great  mass  of  people  followed  them,  and  they  reckoned  on  ihe  piecea 
!  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  their  comrades  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre. 
But  ihe  gates  had  been  dosed,  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  between 
J     ibe  artillerymen  and  the  people, 

^^fc No  engagement  liad  yet  taken  place;  only  some  partial  brawls  had 
^Kcurred.  The  Count  de  Snssy,  coh^nel  of  ihe  I  Ith  legion,  had  received 
^H«i  blows  of  a  mallet  on  the  chest:  Serjeant  Dehay  was  stabbed  with  a 
^Hbife,  m  national  guard  with  a  dagger  in  the  Rue  Tierechappe ;  a  pistol 
^Hot  was  fired  between  ihe  (iuai  des  August  ins  and  the  Pont  Neaf,  and 
^^■me  wounds  were  inflicted  with  sharpefied  foils*  But  here  ended  the 
^^W  of  the  casualties  of  the  great  battle  that  had  been  e^spected. 
^B  So  then  a  countless  multitude  had  poured  into  the  open  streets  with 
^^■ge  in  their  hearts,  and  cries  of  vengeance  on  their  lips;  opposite  parties 
^^psied  themselves,  if  not  to  direct  the  passions  of  the  mullitude,  at  least 
^^m  cake  advantage  of  their  explosion^  and,afler  all,  during  several  hours 
^Hf  Of erwro tight  torturing  suspense,  scarcely  were  a  few  drops  of  blood 

^B  History;  perhaps,  offers  un  no  more  astonishing  spectacle,  Tn  under- 
^Hind  it  we  must  recollect  that  in  France  the  destinies  of  the  j>eople  had 
^Birays  been  subordinate  to  those  of  the  bourgeoisie*     Al  mil  Utt\^%^«aH% 
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only  1793,  an  exceptionable  epoch,  sublime,  terrible,  and  namdea,  the 
men  of  the  people  had  fought  for  the  cause  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  oDder 
its  leading.  The  revolution  of  July  iuelf  had  been  but  the  effect  of  this 
tacit  and  unconditional  alliance.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  two  powen 
were  confronted,  and  they  paused  in  amazement  at  finding  thenndrei 
mutual  enemies. 

Meanwhile  night  was  come.  Fires  were  lighted  in  the  streets  ud 
open  places.  The  national  guard  bivouacked  as  on  a  field  of  battle. 
Whether  it  was  from  fear  or  prudent  forethought,  most  of  the  inhabitioH 
of  the  quarter,  thus  converted  into  a  camp,  placed  lampions  in  their 
windows.  The  peers  deliberated  in  tlie  Reubens  gallery.  The  delibe^ 
ation  should  have  lasted  several  hours  had  the  usual  forms  been  obsened, 
but  the  moments  were  precious,  the  judges  could  see  from  the  windovi 
of  the  palace  the  glittering  of  numerous  weapons:  it  was  abadutelj 
necessary  that  the  verdict  should  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  erening: 
Sustained  by  the  punctilio  of  honour,  that  hypocrisy  of  fear,  thejril 
answered  to  the  roll-call;  but  their  courage  abandoned  them  as  the 
denouement  drew  near.  When  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced 
they  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  door  of  the  hall.  "  This  is  i^d^ 
cent,''  cried  M.  Pasquier.  "  Let  the  doors  be  closed,  the  sitting  b  oolf 
suspended."  The  intimation  was  inefiectual ;  a  panic  had  seized  the 
judges.  They  assumed  various  disguises,  and  stole  away  by  secret  iaaneii 
At  ten  o'clock  M.  Pasquier  entered  the  audience  hall.  It  was  alnioit 
entirely  deserted.  The  half  extinguished  lustre  threw  but  a  dubioai 
light  on  the  empty  benches.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  solitude  and  dark- 
ness that  M.  Pasquier  pronounced  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
on  all  the  accused,  and  condemned  Prince  Polignac  to  civil  death. 

In  the  margin  of  the  document  in  which  this  sentence  was  inscribed, 
the  hand  of  a  high  personage  had  written  in  pencil: — "Try  to  point  9tt 
in  a  more  precise  manner  that  King  Charles  X,  was  the  sole  author  tf 
the  evils  that  for  three  days  desolated  Paris."* 

It  was  at  Vincennes  that  the  accused  were  made  acquainted  with  their 
condcmrintion.  After  the  reading  of  the  sentence  M.  de  Chantelauze 
said  to  M.  de  Guernon  Ranville,  '*  Well,  man  chir,  we  shall  have  time 
for  many  a  game  of  chess.  iM.  de  Chantelauze  had  too  much  penetra- 
tion to  take  his  condemnation  and  that  of  his  colleagues  literalljf.  M. 
de  Polignac,  with  a  mind  more  simply  and  frankly  constituted,  appeared 
vividly  affected.  Far  from  being  gralelul  to  the  court  of  peers  for  so 
much  indulgence,  he  considered  himself  as  an  innocent  victim  to  the 
rancorous  rage  of  parly. 

No  sooner  was  the  sentence  known  in  Paris,  than  the  whole  city  vis 
filled  with  tremendous  agitation.  The  court  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  joj- 
It  knew  not  the  whole  extent  of  its  daiigor.  The  indignation  of  the 
people  had  infected  tlie  national  guard,  which  saw  itself  duped.  We 
are  armed,  said  the  citizens  in  the  ranks,  to  maintain  order,  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  respected ;  but  not  to  protect  criminals,  and  to  enable  the 
peerage  to  condemn  the  revolution  of  July,  by  sparing  from  loowell- 

*Thi8  •ingiilar  fnct  was  divulged  by  M.  Briffault,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  miaateof 
the  sentence,  immediately  aller  it  bad  been  pronounced. 
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punishment  those  who  provoked  that  revolution.     And  us  thejr 

oke  some  ilirew  away  ihelr  muskeUsand  others  broke  their  swords 

very  atones  by  the  palace  gales.     The  guards  returned   to  iheir 

poaseeded  by  the  most  gloomy  Torebodiogs*     The  city  was   iltu- 

,  and  famdies  passed  the  night  in  hoirible  anxiely,  for  civd  wnr 

|K>ked  for  on  the  morrow, 

I  inleriar  of  the  Louvre  above  all  wore  a  threatening  aspect.  To 
m  check  the  arliUerj  men  of  the  second  battery,  whom  the  king's 
his  5U!ipected  of  intending  to  give  up  their  cannons  to  the  people, 

hfid  been  marched  into  ihe  courtyard  by  the  Rtte  du  Coq*St.  Ho* 
^Med  on  the  left  side  of  ihe  quadrangle,  and  supplied  with  ball* 
pes.     These  precauiions  appearing  insuHicient,  companies  of  the 

I I  guard  were  also  introtlticed  into  the  courtyard,  and  M.  de  Ru- 
p  aid-de-canip  to  the  king;  sent  a  chest  of  cartridges  to  M.  Carrel, 
inuiindant  of  the  Louvre.  Tlie  republican  artillery  men  on  their 
|d  iheir  musketoons  loaded*  Filled  with  anger,  bravery,  and  mag* 
iiy,  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives.  But  division  prevailed 
[nc  between  the  national  guard  and  the  artillery,  it  existed  also  in 
ter  body  itself*  The  second  battery  and  a  part  of  the  third  were 
ican ;  the  first  and  the  fourth  were  in  general  devoted  lo  the  go- 

rnt  and  the  dynasty*  The  commandant  Barre  had  gone  llie  pre- 
tlay  to  receive  orders  from  the  colon  eL  **  It  is  known/*  said  M. 
fnelti  lo  him,  **  that  the  people  is  lo  march  upon  our  cannon  and 
^mr  lo  carry  them  off*  They  must  be  piled,  spiked,  and  unlim- 
\it  lire  people  make  its  way  into  the  Louvre/' — "To  fde  the  pieces 
rike  them/'  replied  M.  Barre,  "would  be  to  insult  the  artiilery- 
but  they  may  be  unlimhered/'  And  he  took  upon  him  to  effect 
Dd  actually  accomplished  it  on  ihe  evening  of  the  21sL  Stiddenly 
m  Bastide  arrived  in  the  courtyard,  and  going  up  to  the  third  bat* 
I  ordered  it  to  quit  the  square,  whereupon  it  obeyed  and  put  itself 
iion  Upon  this  the  conimandaut  Barre  going  up  to  the  captain, 
J  him»  sharply,  "Who  commands  here  I  you  or  If — "  I  do  not 
jon  !*'  replied  M.  Bastide,  energetically  i  "  and  if  you  do  not  im- 
tely  replace  (he  timbers  you  have  taken  away  I  will  proceed  to 
extremity,"  The  situation  was  critical  :  a  few  words  more  and 
iivould  have  flowed.  Already  the  cannoniers  of  the  fourth  battery 
^ncd  M*  Bastide;  dmse  of  the  third  drew  their  swords,  and  pre-. 
ko  defend  him ;  the  commandant  Barre  had  the  limbers  brought?! 
ind  hurried  off  to  resign  his  command  to  the  colonel,  who  refused! 
S|»t  it.  At  any  moment  the  eonRict  might  begin.  A  republicaai 
IjHijon,  drawn  up  by  the  chief  {juarter-niasler  of  the  second  bat- 
HBiiid  on  a  table  of  the  corpm  ik  garde  by  one  artillery  man,  was 
■kuf  another:  it  was  thougtil  that  the  quarrel  would  have  led  to 
The  Kirangeijt  rumours  were  afloat.  The  comings  and  goings 
Be  officer**  were  noticed  with  uneasiness.  Suspicion  was  in  every 
and  the  glare  of  ihe  fires  in  the  courtyard  reflected  by  the  drifted 
showed  misgiving  written  in  every  face.  Men  muffled  in  cloaks 
^^  about  ihe  middle  of  the  night?  they  passed  silently  through  the 
of  the  national  guard  and  mingled  with  the  artillery  men.    TVveafo 
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were  the  king's  eldest  son  and  some  courtiers  of  his  train.  He  eime  no 
doubt  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  temper  prevailing,  and  to  encoarage  by 
his  presence  those  whom  he  believed  faithful  to  his  fiitber's  fortmiei 

On  the  22d  of  December  the  journals  having  spread  the  news  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  court  of  peers  through  all  quarters  of  the  capitili 
the  agitation  began  again,  and  displayed  a  much  more  alarming  charteter 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.     A  black  flag  was  unfurled  in  the  Place 
du  Pantheon.     Dense  crowds  gathered  with  confused  cries  round  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.     The  drums  of  the  na- 
tional guards  beat  everywhere  to  arms,  but  those  whom  it  sammoned 
were  worn  out  with  watching,  fatigue,  and  discontent.     In  this  danger 
recourse  was  had  to  the  schools.    Their  popularity  had  been  great  since 
the  month  of  July,  and  on  this  occasion  the  government  could  count  on 
their  support.     Imbued  with  the  not  very  sapient  doctrines  of  liberalifln, 
and  animated  with  a  generosity  of  sentiment  that  hardly  left  room  for 
the  calculations  of  a  profound  policy,  the  students,  for  the  most  part, 
beheld  only  the  chivalric  side  of  the  question  presented  to  France. 
Besides,  there  was  talk  of  pillage,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  good 
and  comely  on  their  part,  after  having  defended  liberty  in  July,  to  saUf 
forth  once  more  in  defence  of  order.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  attra^ 
tive  to  young  men  must  have  been  this  modcratorship,  which  seemed  to 
enhance  their  importance,  and  to  attribute  to  their  youth  the  firtoesof 
mature  age.     They  assembled,  therefore,  passed  an  address,  which  they 
published  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  fonned 
themselves  into  civil  battalions,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  12th  legion, 
set  out  on  their  march  through  the  city,  demanding  respect  for  the  lav, 
preaching  quiet,  and  calling  on  the  multitude  to  retire  to  their  homes. 
The  pupils  of  tlie  Ecole  Polytecbnique  had  put  on  that  magic  uniforB 
which,  dvQ  months  before,  the  men  of  the  people  hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm.    The  students  of  the  other  schools  wore  their  tickets  in  their  bits 
for  distinction  sake.     After  them  came  ten  or  twelve  thousand  working- 
men,  who  hardly  knowing  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  young  men 
who  served  thcni  as  an  advanced  guard,  made  the  air  ring  with  challenges 
and  threats.     Thus  reappeared   in   modern  Paris  those  processions  of 
stout-handed  students  in  which  the  anarchy  of  the  middle  ages  used  for- 
merly to  manifest  itself:  for  even  in  this  mission  of  peace,  taken  upon 
themselves  by  the  students  of  the  schools,  there  existed  a  principle  of 
disorder. 

The  court  was  doubtless  conscious  of  this ;  but  its  policy  being  then 
one  of  expedients,  it  rejected  nothing  by  means  of  which  it  could  gain 
time,  and  tide  over  its  destiny  till  the  morrow. 

Thus  when  the  deputation  from  the  schools  presented  itself  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  king  received  it  very  graciously,  and  sent  it  away  de- 
lighted with  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

In  every  false  or  imperfect  civilization  the  people  in  order  to  nnarch 
to  the  fight  has  need  of  leaders  not  sprung  from  its  own  ranks.  What 
though  it  bears  the  burden  of  the  ranks  above  it,  it  is  in  its  nature,aner 
envying  their  eclat,  to  submit  voluntarily  to  their  influence.  It  isp"*' 
sible  that  in  December  the  multitude  only  awaited  leaders  dressed  in  the 
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me  of  the  bourgeois  class :  as  none  such  preaenied  themselves^  but 
e  contrary,  ibe  nialtitude  found  themselves  opposed  by  all  whose 
differed  from  theif  uwn,  they  sood   became  disconcerted  and  dis- 
d,  their  greatest  perplexiiy  being  that  they  bad  to  count  only  on 
selves, 
the  evening  order  had  been  fully  re-ealablished^  according  to  the 
age  of  the  rulers  of  the  day.    The  city  was  illuminated  as  on  the 
ecedmg  night;  but  in  the  homes  of  the  aiHuen I,  gloomy  forebodings 
'  given  place  to  a  sort  of  hectoring  and  vulgar  eicultalion. 

Iweeii  the  cessation  of  danger  and  the  incipient  establishment  of 

irity  there  is  a  brief  interval,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  assume  the 

t  of  courage  without  incurring  its  hazards*    The  king  possessed  an 

irHSibie  tact  for  seizing  that  happy  moment.     In  the  evening  of  the 

td  of  December,  attended  by  six  footmen  carrying  flambeaux,  and  by 

t  number  of  courtiers,  he  went  down  to  the  courtyard  of  his  palace, 

hich  were  assembled  some  hundreds  of  inquisitive  loungers.     The 

nol  dts  Dibais  failed  not  to  say,  in  relating  this  proceeding,  *'  His 

te  saw  him,  touched  him,  and  seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  him  for  all 

excesses  committed  in   iheir  name.*'     The  forms  of  adulation  had 

iinly  not  been  more  servile  before  the  revolution  of  ISW;  but  the 

^  who  like  MM.  Lafayette,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  Duponl  de  TEure, 

ndignant  at  the  language  of  the  new  courtiers,  iti  understood  the 

?3ftary  corisec{uences  of  tlie  monarchy  they  had  chosen  to  have, 

,  vole  of  thanks  to  the  national  guards  of  Paris  was  proposed  next 

December  23,  by  M.  Dupin  auie  in  the  chamber  of  deputies ;  and 

^tfitte,  president  of  the  council,  called  likewise  for  a  vote  of  thanks 

le  young  men  of  the  schools.     But  proclamations  had  been  iseued 

le  name  of  the  students,  expressing  a  desire  of  seeing  liberty  guar- 

sd  after  order  should  have  been  restored.  The  deputies  of  the  cenire 

jpiified  their  dissatisfaction  at  these  conditions  laid  down  by  the  young 

teii  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.     Still  M  Laffitte's  proposal  was 

iopted.     But  the  oflTended  students  loudly  assumed  the  responsibility 

f  the  proclamations  censured  by  the  deputies  of  the  centre ;  and  recol- 

leting  what  they  had  done  in  July  for  that  liberty  which  they  said  was 

id  out  to  them  in  niggardly  instalments,  and  for  which  they  had  paid 

cash,  they  contemptuously  rejected  the  thanks  of  the  chamber. 

e  court  was  fsiintlj  excited  at  this  tardy  show  of  opposition,  and 

red  its  journals  to  treat  as  mutinous  schoolboys  those  whose  prudence 

discreiion  it  had  just  before  craftily  extolled. 

s  for  Lafayette,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  part  he  played  in  these 

m  cnmmisiiif>na?     Candid  as  a  child,  though  he  had  grown  old  in 

diticrtJ  warfare,  no  one  had  attributed  ^o  much  as  he  to  a  result  which 

to  prove  the  grave  of  his  dearest  hopes.     Vainly  had  some  of  his 

ds  supplicated  him  to  look  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  distrust  the 

1,  and  no!  to  postpone  dictating  conditions  until  the  court  should  be 

to  dispense  with  his  support     To  all  these  suggestions  and  cntrea- 

hii  constant  answer  was,  that  he  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than 

event  the  revolution  of  July  from  dishonouring  itself  j  that  there 

Id  alwuyi  be  lime  enough  for  him  lo  succour  UberV^  \l  Vxv  ^t^,^xv^ 
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that  it  went  against  his  sense  of  honour  to  abuse  the  need  of  hisiapport 
under  which  the  court  laboured.  Never  was  bliftdnera  carried  to  such 
a  pitch  :  but  it  is  only  just  to  admit  that  there  was  a  generous  thought  eon- 
mingled  with  it.  Lafayette  was  not  unaware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to 
inflict  on  his  popularity  with  his  own  hand,  and  for  a  man  like  him  the 
sacrifice  was  immense ;  but  he  made  it,  and  with  a  touching  aerenitj. 
In  his  order  of  the  day  of  the  19th  of  December,  he  said  that  his  bretlffen 
in  arms  would  find  him  what  he  had  been  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  ^^  The 
man  of  liberty  and  of  public  order,  loving  his  popularity  much  better 
than  his  life,  but  determined  to  sacrifice  both  rather  than  neglect  a  dotj 
or  suffer  a  crime."  With  a  more  elevated  intelligence,  Lafayette  would 
have  understood  that  a  statesman  has  no  right  to  renounce  his  popularitj 
on  light  grounds  ;  that  it  is  a  power  for  which  he  is  bound  to  account 
to  his  country;  and  that  if  there  is  meanness  of  soul  in  proposing  to 
oneself  popularity  as  a  final  aim,  there  is  weakness  of  mind,  when  one 
possesses  it,  in  not  considering  it  as  an  instrument. 

Lafayette's  imprudence  was  therefore  inexcusable;  he  was  cniellf 
punished  for  it.  On  the  24th  of  December,  whilst  the  city,  still  throb* 
bing,  though  tranquillized,  was  attesting  the  magnitude  of  the  service  he 
had  rendered  to  royalty,  tlie  title  of  commandant  general  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom  was  abolished  by  order  of  the  chamber  of  depo* 
ties.  Lafayette  was  dismissed.  Several  amendments  were  proposed 
with  a  view  to  make  an  exception  from  the  rule  in  his  favour;  buttbef 
were  all  rejected  in  succession.  At  last  the  ministry  proposed  that  tlw 
king  should  be  left  free  to  confer  the  honorary  command  on  M.  de 
Lafayette  by  a  new  ordonnance;  a  mockery  by  which  the  government 
seemed  to  confess  its  ingratitude,  whilst  desiring  to  justify  it. 

It  is  certain  that  the  authority  which  was  withdrawn  from  Lafayette 
was  exorbitant.  Hia  friend,  M.  Eusebe  Salverle,  had  openly  declared 
this  from  the  tribune.  He  himself  had  in  former  times  avowed  that  the 
irresponsible  command  of  the  whole  armed  bourgeoisie  of  the  kingdom 
could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  simple  citizen  without  danger  to  public  liberty. 
But  it  was  curious  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  his  power  was  never 
discerned  until  after  that  day  on  which  at  his  own  proper  risk  he  had 
exerted  that  power  in  a  manner  so  profitable  to  the  chambers,  the  minis- 
try, and  royalty.  In  this  there  was  something  at  once  strange  and  odiou*. 
Wherefore,  too,  had  Lafayette  been  left  to  believe  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  that  his  command  would  terminate 
only  with  his  life  ?  Why  had  so  much  care  been  taken  to  solve  the 
question  in  that  manner,  both  in  the  committee  named  to  examine  the 
draft  of  the  law  respecting  the  national  guard,  and  in  the  royal  council 
before  which  that  law  was  laid  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  So  then  they  had  tricked  the  old  general !  They  had  so  long 
flattered  his  vanity  only  that  they  might  implicate  him  in  the  service  of  i 
policy  not  his  own,  and  then  turn  him  off"  when  they  had  made  use  of 
him.  This  was  what  all  the  friends  of  Lafayette  thought,  and  said 
openly,  and  it  was  soon  universally  rc|)eatcd  by  the  public. 

Lafayette  was  absent  from  the  chamber  when  the  vote  in  which  he  was 
concerned  was  passed.  No  intimation  was  given  him  of  the  blow  intended 
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nor  was  bis  presence  awaited.  On  bearing  of  his  colleagues' 
tton,  he  was  slung  to  the  quick;  and  as  tlie  sentence  of  dismissal 
^ot  direct  and  Jtleral,  he  immediately  sent  in  hts  resignatioti  to  the 
Still  the  ^aittlhommc,  even  in  his  resentment,  be  took  caie  not  to 
his  letter  to  the  king  betray  the  depth  of  hh  ofTentjed  feelings.  Per- 
>s  he  was  glad  to  put  to  a  Hnal  proof  the  affection  due  to  him  from 
lis  Philippe. 

rbis  is  the  reply  the  king  addressed  to  him  on  the  following  day, 
35th : 

^plf  tnoment  receire,  my  deiir  (^eoenU  your  letter^  which  has  equally  puined  and 
Hted  ni«,  Ibtough  the  decisiun  ^du  lutrc  cnme  Lo.  I  have  not  vet  had  time  tti  read 
niin«irpa|»«fv,  TDe  council  of  mmislcim  ivsemtilesat  ono  o^clocjc ;  I  ikisll  then  be  at 
rtf  y  thai  F»  to  aay^  tietweeii  foui-  and  fiire,  when  1  hope  to  tee  and  to  mtilce  you 
II  joltr  determination/* 

Phid  letter  appeared  inexplicable  to  Lafayette,  He  knew  that  the 
g  took  an  active  p:irt  in  tlie  business  of  government,  and  that  no 
lant  measnre  was  adopted  by  bis  ministers  without  bis  previous 
^eclge  and  approval.  VVbHt,  then,  was  tbe  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
Wf  not  yit  had  time,  to  rend  the  newspfipers  ?'^  The  king  said  be 
urpriaed  at  the  decision  come  to  by  the  genersd  !  But  t!tere  was 
ng  fpontaneouB  on  tbe  latier's  part  in  ibnt  decision ;  it  was  but  the 
ary  resnU  of  bis  submission  to  the  will  of  the  chain ber  In  con- 
^ice  of  these  observations,  Louis  Philippe's  letter,  instead  of  calming 
itette,  only  increased  bis  irritation. 

I;  was  surrounded,  moreover,  with  men  who  strove  to  stimulate  bis 
of  the  insult  offered  him,  some  from  attachment  to  bis  person, 
I  to  pay  court  lo  him,  a  few  from  patriotismi  and  ia  order  to  engage 
trevocably  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
le  weni^  however,  to  the  Palais  Royab  Louis  Philippe  received  him 
b  the  liveliest  testimonies  of  affection,  signified  his  regret  at  the  jealous 
bsi  ctinced  by  tbe  chamber,  and  censured  bis  ministers'  watit  of  tact. 
be  general,  waiving  all  peisonal  topics,  talked  only  of  liberty  threat- 
R  of  the  revolution  misunderstood,  and  of  the  government  gone  astray 
jp  erroneous  paths.     This  was  coming  to  a  dehnitive  rupture  with  the 

The  altitude  assumed  by  Lafayette  proved  that  his  mind  was  made  up, 
I  that  the   more  efforts  were  made  to  bring  him   back,  tbe   more  be 
I  resibi.     The  president  of  the  council,  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
iig's  aide^c-camp,  M.  de  Laborde,  and  M,  de  Sebonen,  went  one 
tOlber  and  begged  him  to  retain,  not  tbe  command  of  tbe  nation«)l 
Tlhe  kingdom,  but  that  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris.    "  Think 
pon  it.'*  said  Lal!itte  to  him  ;  "  lo-day,  in  uniform,  you  are  the  first 
I  m  the  realm.  To-morroWj  confounded  with  the  crowd,  you  would 
combating  the  executive,  only  tbe  first  of  the  anarchists.*' 
might   have  been  foreseen,  these  efTorts  were   fruitless;  but  they 
td  to  cast  all  the  i^uh  of  the  rupture  on  the  obstinacy  and  pride  of 
letle;     His  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  to  calumniate  him;  his 
al  was  nothing  more  than  a  quite  voluntary  resignation,  caused  by 
noured  caprice,  and  the  court  irmmphed  doubly,  in  his  retirement, 
the  complejtion  they  had  contrived  to  make  \i  aasume. 
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The  following  proclamation  was  published  on  the  26th  December  : 

"  BmAVE  National  Guaeds,  ht  de\r  fellow- couiiniTxsH,-—YOa  will  putietpiti 
in  my  sorrow  on  learning  that  General  Lafayette  has  thonght  fit  to  gire  in  hit  r^ — 


tion.  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him  longer  at  your  head,  anioHiiii 
your  seal  by  his  example,  and  by  the  recollection  of  the  great  aerticea  he  haareadra 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  retirement  affects  me  the  more  lenaibl^,  becanie  inii, 
a  few  days  ago,  the  excellent  general  took  a  glorious  part  in  the  mainleBiace  of  tbt 
public  Older  which  you  have  so  nobly  and  so  efficaciously  protected  dnriDg  tht  luC 
agitations.  I  have  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  I  have  neglected  Bolhiag  to  ivart 
from  the  national  guard  what  will  be  for  it  a  subject  of  lively  sorrow,  and  for  myielf  i 
real  affliction.  LOUIS  PHILIPPE." 

The  moral  effect  produced  by  Lafayette's  retirement  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  the  court.     Surprise  was  universal. 

Dupont  de  I'Eure  forthwith  indignantly  resigned  his  functions  as  mini^ 
ter  of  justice.  His  resignation  was  wished  for,  and  it  was  accepted  with 
alacrity,  Dupont  de  PEure  being  no  longer  indispensable. 

The  blow  that  had  been  just  struck  was  the  signal  of  a  counter-rero- 
lutionary  movement,  which  it  was  proposed  to  push  to  extremes. 

AAer  all,  Lafayette's  sen'ices  were  too  well  known  to  be  forgiven  him. 
Such  is  the  vice  of  monarchies,  that  if  one  serves  them  in  a  atrikiogij 
conspicuous  manner,  one  menaces  them.  The  reproach  of  ingratitwie 
is  idle  when  addressed  personally  to  kings ;  and  it  is  to  the  principle  of 
royalty  itself  it  should  be  addressed.  Any  king  who  should  prove  him- 
self grateful  to  a  subject,  an  illustrious  citizen,  would  thereby  place  the 
throne  in  a  subaltern  position. 

The  command  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  conferred  on  Geiw- 
ral  Lobau.  M.  Baudo  replaced  M.  dc  Treilhard  in  the  prefecture  of 
police.  The  resignation  of  M.  Taschereau,  which  had  previously  been 
tendered  and  refused,  was  accepted.  Of  all  the  men  whose  independent 
character  was  feared,  Odilon  Barrot  alone  was  retained.  They  said  of 
him  in  the  palace,"  He  will  no  longer  be  formidable,  when  he  ceases lo 
have  M.  de  Lafayette  above  him,  and  M.  Taschereau  under  him." 

Such  was  the  upshot  of  that  trial,  which  had  so  strongly  aroused  ail 
passions,  and  exposed  the  new  monarchy  to  such  great  risks.  It  serrcd 
to  make  palpable  the  power  and  presumption  of  the  bourgeois  interests. 
It  proved  two  things  clearly  :  first,  that  the  people  was,  as  yet,  neither 
sufficiently  enlightened  nor  sufTicienlly  sure  of  itself  to  have  a  will;  and 
secondly,  that  every  thing  might  be  obtained  of  the  bourgeoisie,  by  acting 
on  its  conservative  instincts  and  appealing  to  its  fears.  The  experiment 
was  therefore  complete,  and  the  more  fortunate  for  the  court,  inasmuch 
as  it  could  thenceforth  say  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  "  Write  to  year 
sovereigns  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  vanquished." 

This  result  was  vaunted  as  the  fruit  of  an  able  policy.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  of  which  the  court  had  reason  to  boast.  To  ap- 
pear in  arms  in  the  streets  and  keep  down  the  people,  the  bourgeoisie 
had  only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  own  fears.  And  as  for  the  mulii- 
tude,  it  was  natural  that,  being  lefl  to  itself,  it  should  retire  from  the 
field  through  ignorance,  amazement,  and  weariness. 

That  is  assuredly  a  very  vulgar  policy,  and  one  within  the  scope  of 
the  most  ordinary  capacities,  which  consists  in  flattering  might,  and  fol- 
lowing obsequiously  in  its  train :  this  is  what  the  executive  htd  now 
done,  in  securing  itself  behind  the  bayonets  of  the  bourgeoiBie.    1%^ 
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■ituation  of  Paris  was  no  doubt  a  violent  one;  but  by  reason  of  its  very 
riolence,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  of  long  duration ;  and  the 
passions  of  the  multitude^  even  had  they  not  encountered  so  lively  a  rc- 
nstance  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes,  would  have  died  awny  for 
irant  of  aliment,  and,  above  all,  for  want  of  guidance.  What  had  the 
government  to  be  vain  of?  To  control  with  a  vigorous  hand  the  head- 
long impulses  of  the  people,  to  make  use  of  them  while  mastering  them, 
nd  to  direct  without  weakening  them:  this  is  difficult  and  glorious,  this 
is  the  achievement  wherein  is  manifested  the  art  of  governing  men.  But 
every  government  which  bends  all  its  efforts  only  to  deaden  the  spon- 
laneous  movements  of  the  people,  proves  thereby  that  it  feels  itself  in- 
capable of  shaping  them  to  a  profitable  result ;  it  avows  its  own  impo- 
tence ;  and  in  its  material  consenation  I  see  only  the  shame  of  its  moral 
■bdication.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  which  left  so  many  problems 
to  solve,  and  furnished  so  many  passions  to  employ,  what  glory  had  been 
kis,  who,  wafUd  to  power  by  the  tempest,  should  have  laid  hold  on  the 
social  body,  still  panting  from  the  crisis  it  had  [)assed  through,  and 
instead  of  checking  its  course,  should  have  guided  while  he  so<;thcd  it! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

There  were  then  but  two  personages  whose  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Belgium  merited  any  serious  consideration,  the  Due  de  Nemours  and 
the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg.  Either  would  have  suited  Franc.  As 
King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Due  de  Nemours  would  have  been  a  naturul 
link  between  the  two  countries.  The  Due  de  Leuchtemberg,  the  htm  of 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  was  of  a  stock  beloved  by  the  PVench  nation ;  as 
King  of  the  Belgians,  he  might  one  day  a^k  of  Franc:  a  njore  brilliant 
crown,  and  offer  it  a  fine  kingdom  in  exchange. 

But  the  interests  of  France,  in  this  particular,  did  not  r^nuvAiU',  with 
those  of  Louis  Philippe.     To  consent  to  the  coronation  of  t)i<;  Due  dc 
Nemours  would  have  been  to  provoke  En  inland,  which  c<iuntry  was  by 
all  means  to  be  propitiated.     To  consent  to  the  coronation  of  ihc  Dih: 
de  Leuchtemberg  would  have  been  to  run  the  ri'ifks  jncid<;nt  to  fh<r  vici- 
nity of  a  Buonaparte.     M.  Sebastiani  accordingly  did  not  U*:nt-^U',   i<> 
declare  to  M.  Firmin  Rogier,  in  the  name  of  l»ujs  Phijipp'r,  i'lrni,  th;ii 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  was  imp^^sbible,  becauM;  tjntUuty  u,  i;,f: 
will  of  the  English;  secondly,  that  Prince  Otho  rjf  Batmria  Ytttf.  iij<:  i' >•  ^. 
best  suited  to  Belgium;  and  thirdly,  that  the  King  of  fh<;  VnuOt  v^o'^.t 
never  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  on  the  son  of  KugiMi':  B<'4iih:jr!:%:iL 
aad  that  in  crowning  that  prince  the  Belgians  would  exj^^/btfr  tii<rf/i..ij  vs 
to  lose  the  potent  friendship  of  France. 

M.  Firmin  Rogier  made  known  this  reply  to  the  dipl'>niafic  vai 
tee  in  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Comte  de  C^11«;k«— c^/fjfMi'rrif  j  v: 
bat  which  the  congress  insisted  on  reading.    Tli^  aeovud  of  u^ 
tuned  the  following  passage: 

"Ithoa^it  figbt to  Mk  M.  S^buUaDi  iffau  worda  ksd  M  #rtsl  *m 
voridiUowoT  ByTapwtiagtban.    *  Yet,  aadoaHsd  ly/  ha  mjUx ,  *  »^  « 
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may  judge  Tor  jroartelf.'  Then,  calling  hit  secretary,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  M.  Biemif 
which  I  forward  along  with  this,  and  in  which  the  views  of  the  French  foveraMtt, 
respecting  the  projected  union  between  the  two  countries,  the  eandidatore  of  Ibe  Dae 
do  Nemours  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemherg,  are  clearly  and  formally  ezprcm^ 
M.  Bresson,  I  believe,  is  authorized  to  communicate  to  you  thta  letter,  which,  bendei, 
contains  nothing  more  than  what  I  write  to  you  thia  day.  It  waa,  no  doobt,  with  ai 
eipross  purpose  that  M.  Sebastiani  dictated  it  aloud  in  my  preaence.*' 

The  unexpected  publicity  given  to  these  strange  details  threw  the 
Palais  Royal  into  confusion.  Sebastiani  found  himself  conslriiDed  to 
dispute,  in  the  columns  of  the  3ioniteur,  the  veracity  of  Firrnin  Rofto'i 
statement,  and  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  formally  retorted  the  lie  giren  bui 
by  Sebastiani.  Public  opinion  was  held  in  suspense  by  these  fiignnt 
contradictions,  when  all  doubts  were  cleared  up  in  M.  Rogier's  imtf 
by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Comte  d'Aerschot,  president  of 
the  diplomatic  committee : 

<<M.  le  Comte,  tho  National  Congress  having  thought  fit  in  its  wiadom  to  coasahtla 
government  of  his  majesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  feelings  ofinterostaBd  pti 
will  towards  Belgium  are  known  to  it,  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  yon  a  deapaldi  lun 
Joat  received  from  M.  Sebastiani. 

I  have  the  honour,  kc.  fce., 

«  Brussels,  Jan.  23,  1831.  «•  BRE8S05 .» 

The  despatch  addressed  by  M.  Sebastiani  to  M.  BressoD  was  dated 
January  ii,  1831,  and  began  thus: 

"  Sir, — The  situation  of  Belgium  has  again  arrested  the  attention  of  the  kiii|  n^,^ 
council.  After  a  mature  eiamination  of  all  tho  political  questions  connected  1iMiC«itk| 
I  have  been  ordered  to  make  known  to  you  precisely  the  mtentions  of  the  king's  gevcra- 
ment.  It  will  not  consent  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France  ;  it  will  not  acMptlbt 
crown  for  M.  le  Due  de  Nemours,  even  though  he  be  offered  it  by  the  coogress.  Hit 
majesty's  government  would  sec  in  the  choice  of  M.  le  Due  de  Leuchtemherg  aa  u^ 
rangement  of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  France.  We  have  no  deiiga  lo 
trespass,  in  the  least  degree,  on  the  libcity  of  the  Belgians  m  the  election  of  their  sove' 
reign  ;  but  we  act  also  upon  our  right  to  declare  in  the  most  formal  maaDer  thatva 
would  not  recognize  the  election  of  M.  le  Due  de  Leuchtemherg.  Undoubtedly  tk 
Powers  on  their  part  would  he  little  disposed  to  that  recognition.  As  for  us,  we  shoold 
be  determined  in  our  refusal  only  by  reasons  of  state,  to  which  every  thing  must  gin 
way  when  they  arc  not  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  any  individual,"  kc. 

This  despatch,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  letter,  was  read  to  the 
congress,  was  that  of  which  Rogier  had  spoken,  and  which  Sebastiani  hid 
dictated  aloud  in  his  presence.  All  the  members  of  the  congress  weie 
stupified  with  amazemenl.  They  indignantly  asked  each  other,  was  it 
allowable  lo  put  such  a  trickery  upon  a  friendly  people.  Calling  to  mind 
the  high-toned  negations  of  Sebastiani,  some  admired  their  audacity, 
others  sc^ught  to  account  for  them  through  (hat  sort  of  absolute  selA 
denial  proper  to  courtiers.  All  inveighed  against  the  pretensions  of  i 
government  which,  itself  the  offspring  of  liberty,  desired  to  destroy  it 
among  other  nations.  "  I  move,"  said  M.  Devaux,  "  that  the  document 
you  have  heard  read  be  printed,  in  order  that  all  Europe,  and  above  all 
the  French  nation,  may  know  how  the  French  government  understands 
the  liberty  of  nations.  I  move  that  it  be  printed,  in  order  that  M. 
Sebastiani,  who  has  dared  to  deny  the  non-official  communications  made 
to  our  envoy,  may  not  be  able  to  deny  those  of  an  official  character." 

As  almost  always  happens,  the  French  government  in  committing  an 
injustice  had  committed  a  blunder.  Its  well  known  predilection  for 
peace  rendered  its  threats  vain,  without  making  them  the  leas  irritating. 


M.    DE    LOEVE^m^E'd   MlSfiJO!f. 


r*ie  Leoebicmberg  party  gathereci  strenglh  In  consequence.  What 
till  ihcii  bad  been  for  Belgitim  but  an  affair  of  cafcufation,  became  a 
quest  ion  of  hoiiotir,  and  the  ofleusive  injunctions  of  the  Palais  Royal 
n^liirjally  enlisleJ  on  the  side  of  the  Letichtembergists  qII  the  aulhofity 
of  generous  sentirnentB*  all  the  potency  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Already 
ihc  protocol  of  ihe  IHh  of  Jannaryj  by  wbich  the  Conference  enjoined 
the  Belgians  to  renounce  iheir  enterprise  ngainst  Maealricht,  and  the 
King  of  Holland  to  restore  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldtj  had  ex- 
cited ihe  moat  iremendouB  storm  in  tbe  congress,  and  had  been  accepted 
amidst  univereal  uproar,  as  men  accept  Ihe  laws  of  violence.  Now, 
he  Belgians  were  indignant  al  the  pretensions  of  tliplomocy,  with 
redoubled  grief  and  rage  must  they  have  beheld  those  pretensions 
wie  b?  those  of  France,  from  which  they  had  looked  only  for 
idiihip,  aid,  and  protection!  Eulogies  on  the  son  of  Eugene  were 
on  every  longuc.  His  bust  wa^  crowned  in  the  theatre^  in  pre- 
^e  of  a  whole  people  filling  the  air  with  acclamations;  whilst  the 
iisanv  of  France  no  longer  dared  to  raise  tbeir  voices,  filled  with 
ne  as  they  were  at  the  unpopular  part  ihriist  upon  tbeni  by  the 
tteh  government, 

•jis  result,  so  easy  to  foresee,  struck  consternation  into  the  Pafals 
ai:  and  M,  de  Loevestme  was  summoned  thither.  He  was  a  man 
:inour,  of  soldierly  manners,  atid  was  known  to  be  highly  esteemed 
f*lgiarn,  where  he  had  live^i  bug.  M.  de  Loevestine  received  secret 
rtjctions,  and  set  out  for  Belgium. 

Bre^^n,  who  had^een  sent  thither  by  the  London  conference^ 

without   influence  there,     lx>rd    Ponsonby,   on  the  contrary,    as 

seniative  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  very  great  authority,  and  made 

ad  use  of  it     Lord  Ponsonby  wai  a  diplomatist  highly  skilled  in 

^science   of  petty  means  and  vulgar  trickeries.     Adding  his  own 

3tta    to  those  of  his  country,  and  animated  by  a  hatred  to  France 

be  oftentatiously  avowed  with  arrogant  levity,  he  had  embraced 

>  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  said  he  was  related 

flgh  hts  wife.     And  he  served  that  cause  with  as  much  puerility  as 

,  ne»ndirig  his  domestics  abroad  into  the  streets  and  public  places  to 

'rnail  factious  language,  and  not  disdaining  to  go  himself  from  shop  to 

shop  a«  the  apulogmt  of  William's  eldest  son,  and  to  excite  the  sordid 

minds  of  the  ^shopkeepers  against  the  new  stale  of  things  and  its  disor- 

But  the  most  notable  members  of  the  congress  did  not  the  Jest 

^ng  round  Lord  Ponsonby,  day  by  day,  to  adore  in  his  person  the 

E>nou9  anscendency  of  England,     He  was  surrounded,  above  all,  by 

I  of  the  Belgians  as,  piquing  themselves  on  being  statesmen,  built 

hopes  of  tnrttine  on  the  fovoura  of  diplomacy.     More  than  once 

^hot  his  doors  against  MM*  Van  de  Weyer  and  Nothomb,  whose 

'omatic  erudition  touching  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemberg  was  notnt 

4o  hiJi  taste,  and  whom,  when  he  opened  his  heart  to  his  intimate 

kIs,  he  called  pedants. 

t  dc  Loevestine  came  to  the  aid  of  M.  Bresson's  expiring  influence, 

I  ibry  put  m  operation  every  thing  they  could  imagine  to  ruin  the 

I  of  the  Dug  de  Leuchtemberg ;  and  in  tbii  the}  w^ie  ie«i«ii[i4^ 
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bj  Lord  Ponsonby ;  for  England  did  not  wish  for  King  oT  the  Bdgians 
a  prince  who  might  hate  become  King  of  the  French. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  party  of  the  Due  de  Leuchlemberg 
went  on  daily  gathering  strength,  because  the  more  wary  refoscd  toeoo- 
promise  their  own  prospects  by  declaring  against  a  candidate  who  bad 
no  competitor.  M.  de  Loevestine  wrote,  therefore,  to  the  Paltit  Rojal 
that  the  election  of  Eugene's  son  was  certain,  if  the  Due  de  Nemoon 
was  not  formally  proposed  in  opposition  to  him. 

This  letter  was  immediately  sent  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  replied 
that  England  would  not  hear  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  on  any  leroM.  h 
was  necessary,  however,  to  come  to  a  decision :  the  momeota  were  f» 
cious.  M.  Bresson  set  out  for  Paris,  at  M.  de  Loevestine's  request, ud 
brought  back  thence  an  express  authorization  to  state,  that  if  the  aon 
were  offered  to  the  Due  de  Nemours  it  would  be  accepted  fiir  him  bf 
his  father. 

From  that  moment  M.  de  Loevestine's  difficulties  vanished.  Tbe 
acceptance  being  represented  as  certain,  tempted  ambition  with  tke 
prospect  of  easy  success.  The  friends  of  France  took  courage  igiia, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Orange  party  joined  them  from  hatred  to  the  patrkitt. 
An  insuperable  distrust,  howevsr,  still  lingered  in  many  minda.  *1te- 
ware,"  said  the  partisans  of  the  Doc  de  Leuchtemberg  and  the  repo^ 
licans;  ''you  are  deceived.  M.  de  Loevestine  is  doubUess  an  hoMH 
man ;  but  is  he  not  the  blind  instrument  of  some  intrigue  t  He  affirmi 
non-officially  that  the  Due  dc  Nemours  would  be  granted  us;  hut  do 
not  M.  Sebastiani's  official  despatches  state  the  contrary  1  And  is  it  not 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  put  more  trust  in  the  declarations  of  an 
individual  than  in  diplomatic  documents?"  Thii»  objection  had  been 
foreseen.  Letters  were  written  from  Paris  to  all  the  members  of  the 
congress,  hy  the  most  eminent  personages,  all  tending  lo  confirm  M.  do 
Loevestine's  assertions.  He  himself,  in  his  frankness,  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  before  the  members  of  the  provisional  government  that  hit 
mission  was  by  authority ;  and,  as  hesitation  still  prevailed,  he  pledged 
his  word  of  honour. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  stratagems  that  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  was  opened.  It  was  keen  and  im- 
passioned. Fear  and  hope  alternately  agitated  the  consulting  partiea 
It  was  known  that  from  the  urn  placed  before  the  assembly  might  isaue, 
not  only  the  weal  or  woe  of  Belgium,  but  a  profound  change  in  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  The  speakers  who  most  strongly  supported  the 
nomination  of  the  Due  de  Nemours,  were  MM.  de  Merode,  Charlci 
Rogier,  and  Charles  de  Brouckere.  Among  them  was  remarked  M. 
Van  de  Weyer,  who,  having  become  the  representative  of  diplomacy  in 
Belgium,  ought,  it  was  thought,  to  have  kept  silence.  The  Due  de 
Leuchtemberg  had  in  his  favour  MM.  de  Stassart,  Jottrand,  deGerlache, 
de  Rhodes,  and  Lebeau;  the  words  of  the  latter  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  assembly. 

Whilst  the  discussion  was  proceeding.  Lord  Ponsonby  continued,  in 
behalf  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange,  to  sap  the  momentarily  restored  influence 
of  the  French  party,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  ignoraol  of  the  poli^ 
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of  which  that  party  was  the  dupe  and  tool,  or  that,  in  the  exaggerated 
intensity  of  his  rancour^  he  envied  France  i he  honour  of  a  favourahlej 
though  a  sterite  vote-     An  Orangist  movement  whicli    broke  out  toi 
Qhetii  wns  attributed  to  the  English  amhassadar,  and  was  imtnediatelfl 
fltipjj  teased,  1 

Certain  it  is  that  the  very  day  the  congress  was  about  to  come  to  a| 
decidon,  Lord  Ponsonby  caused  one  of  bis  secretaries,  M.  Oury,  taj 
translate  a  memorandum  against  the  election  of  the  Due  de  NemourSj] 
and  he  prepared  to  go  and  read  h  to  ihe  assembly.  I 

M.  Bresson  on  his  part,  in  order  to  incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  J 
ihe  French  prince,  communicated  a  letter  from  M.  Sebaatiani  to  the  I 
confess.     !t  stated  that  the  _governmenl  of  Louis  Philippe  did  not] 
adhere  to  the  protocol  of  the  20th  Jan  nary,  and  that  it  considered  the 
free  consent  of  the  two  estates  aB  necessary  to  the  solution  of  all  the* 
difficaltiea  subai?iing  between  Holland  and  Belgium.     This  declaration 
wms  dcceilfu?  as  the  sequel    proved ;    but  its   effect  was    not  the  less 
decisive:.     Once  more  faith  was  put  in  the  sympathy  of  the  French  J 
government.  I 

Mes?enger9  were  continually  parsing  and  repassing  between  the  palnce  J 
of  the  reprpscntatives  and  Lord  Ponaonby's  hotel.  His  lordship  burned  1 
with  impatience,  and  bitterly  complained  of  hia  translator's  tardiness,  1 
At  l*isi  the  document  was  nearly  finished,  and  the  carriage  of  the  Eng-  J 
lish  atnbassador  was  in  wailing,  when  a  njessenger  arrived  and  told  him  i 
tbit  all  was  over,  nnd  that  upon  a  second  ballot  the  assembly,  by  a  J 
majority  of  one  rote,  had  proclaimed  the  Due  de  Nemours  king  of  1 
Belgium*  J 

This  decision  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  It  snatched  ] 
Bdgiatn  from  the  convulsions  of  anarchy-  The  city  was  jlluminated.  I 
Jotous  acclamations  mingled  in  every  quarter  with  the  din  of  cannon.  J 
The  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Leuchiemberg  took  part  in  this  eicuUation,  i 
iome  from  disinterestedness  and  good  Tmlb^  others  because  they  bad  to  1 
<^iii  pardon  from  the  triumphant  candidate  for  a  hostile  vote.  I 

The  Belgians  had  no  conception  that  at  the  very  time  they  were  teati*  | 
A'tng  their  sympathy  with  France  by  these  touching  demonstrations,  M.  1 
dfc  Talleyrand  was  signing  in  London  the  protocol  of  the  7th  of  Febru*  I 
try,  a  protocol  which  belied  the  last  assertions  of  M-  Sebastiani  respect-  I 
lug  the  liberty  of  Belgium,  a  protocol  which  excluded  erery  French  J 
pnnee  from  the  throne  of  Belgium.  J 

The  conference  was  obeyed.  In  Paris  the  opinion  of  the  ministera  J 
W4S  for  accepting,  and  that  opinion  found  an  energetic  supporter  in  the  1 
eldc^  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  But  a  stronger  will  brooded  over  France.  I 
M.  Sebastiani  was  ordered  to  reply  by  a  refusal  to  the  election  of  the  1 
Boc  de  Nemours:  and  such  was  the  character  of  the  despatch,  that  tlie 
yottog  man  who  acted  aa  secretary  to  the  minister,  witJt  a  courageous 
■Ming  of  pride  and  shame,  refused  to  sign  it. 

^The  deputation  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  of  Belgium  to  the  Doc 
it  Neroours  was  already  on  its  way  to  Paris*     The  king  of  the  French 
eeeeiTcd  it  with  afl^bility,  and  formally  refused  the  crown  offered  to  hts 
«Ni,iliegiiig  n  the  motiires  of  hia  refusal  his  livtle  amVilvcm,  &^  ^^  1 
tmktf  mprmcmug  peaee.  ' 
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All  the  sound  portion  of  the  nation  was  horror  stricken.  The  Engiidi 
were  in  transports  of  joy. 

To  conceive  how  agreeable  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  must  hafebeeo 
to  England  it  is  enough  to  consider  what  was  then  the  coDditioa  of  tbit 
kingdom.  Her  finances  were  so  burdened  that  the  suppresaioa  of  tvo 
hundred  and  ten  places  in  the  treasury  had  been  resolved  on,  and  it  ins 
in  preparation,  in  that  eminently  monarchical  country,  to  sabject  the  dfil 
list  to  a  reduction  offensive  to  royalty.  The  misery  of  the  workiof 
classes  had  reached  that  dire  limit  at  which  despair  begins.  The  potato 
crop  had  wholly  failed  in  Ireland,  the  people  of  which  couotiy  cat  do 
bread,  and  the  landowners  trembled  in  the  midst  of  their  oppRBBfe 
opulence,  for  nothing  was  to  be  seen  throughout  the  land  but  pale  ngiam 
hordes  of  armed  paupers.  O'Connell  too  had  risen  amid  so  manyniiu, 
'  —a  violent  orator,  a  tameless  and  turbulent  spirit,  a  man  all  powerfiil  by 
the  excess  of  his  rancour,  and  of  his  audacity,  the  demigod  of  a  ftnirf^ 
ing  people.  "The  repeal  of  the  Union!"  was  his  cry;  it  made  eroj 
Irish  heart  thrill,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  horrors  of  a  sort  of  dfil 
war.  To  match  this  agitation  of  slaves  for  ever  incensed,  England  M 
her  conflicting  parties,  struggling  in  furious  confusion.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington's  ministry  which  had  been  overthrown,  was  already  thoopb- 
ing  in  the  convulsive  exhaustion  it  had  bequeathed  to  that  of  Lord  Grey. 
On  the  one  side  were  the  tories,  athirst  for  vengeance ;  on  the  other  ibe 
whigs  engrossed  with  the  task  of  procuring  forgiveness  for  their  aoceesi; 
below,  the  radicals  insulting  the  defeat  of  tlie  former,  threatening  the 
latter  with  their  support,  and  hurrying  along  the  people  in  their  train; 
and  as  pretext  for  these  convulsions,  electoral  reform,  that  fatal  problem, 
that  sacrifice  offered  to  the  unknown,  that  first  blow  dealt  by  the  genius 
of  modern  innovation  against  that  English  aristocracy  by  which  Engltnd 
subsisted. 

Hence  there  was  for  the  English  an  absolute  impossibility  of  making 
war,  or  even  of  thinking  of  it :  so  that  in  drawing  over  Belgium  to  her- 
self, France  would  have  inflicted  on  them  the  twofold  humiliatioo 
of  having  their  impotence  demonstrated,  and  their  threats  chastised. 
Hearty  and  earnest  therefore  were  the  thanks  they  bestowed  on  fortune. 
More  than  ever  might  M.  de  Talleyrand  now  regard  himself  as  a  roan 
of  genius :  he  was  popular  in  London. 

As  for  the  Belgians,  threatened  by  M.  Bresson,  deceived  by  M. 
Sebastiani  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Loevestine,  humiliated 
and  repulsed,  they  accused  France  of  all  the  evils  in  which  they  found 
themselves  plunged ;  and  not  sufficiently  discriminating,  as  of\en  happeos, 
between  the  French  nation  and  the  government  which  represented  it, 
they  vowed  thenceforth  against  the  former,  the  same  hatred  that  alreadj 
kindled  against  her  the  heart  of  every  true  Spaniard. 

During  tliis  time  a  horrible  tempest  was  gathering  in  the  north,  and 
threatening  forlorn  Poland.  Invested  with  sovereign  power,  Chlopicki 
had  exercised  it,  as  we  have  seen,  only  to  stop  the  ascendant  march  of 
the  revolution.  Full  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  czar,  he  continued 
to  consider  himself  as  his  lieutenant,  and  it  was  for  fear  of  rendering 
negotiations  impossible  that  he  delayed  the  organization  of  the  army* 
Tbe  ardent  patriots  muimuTed  ^l  i!bi^  ^n^t^  Q»V»Ai\iafiY  '^  temporising, 
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ht  ilrctalor'a  popularily  aufTered  in  conscfjuence.  He  mukiplied  his 
emiea  by  causing  the  niomentnry  arrest  of  the  reputilicfin  Lclawel; 
'  by  refusing  U>  sanction  the  Polish  manitesto*  That  maiijfe5(o,  since 
'  ftin5oas»  was  notwithstanding  drawn  u|>  with  much  dignity  and  rnode- 
litin*  The  rights  imd  the  woes  of  Poland  were  set  forth  in  it  in  a  lone 
r  high*tiotiled  sadneBs  that  touched  the  hearts  of  evety  European  people* 
lut  the  dictator  had  a  soiil  without  poetry^  and  a  mind  without  compass. 
Hi'  furhnde  the  printing  of  the  inEmifesto,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lilbo^ 
graph  il  cl:ind«*9linely«     It  concluded  with  these  words: 

.  ...-.4  -K..   ....  1.1,.,,.^  ,„j]  (j^p  intlependence,  far  from  c?er  having  bewn  hotlll? 

liHve  on  Ibe  contnify  M^i-ved  in  dl  limct  nt  an  equipoip^ 

I  oin  etilJ  bQ  mnrt  uieful  lo  it  Ihan  erer,  we  niipBar  befan 

iia  41^4  n^Usn^ii^  wiiU  Lhc  ccrUinly  that  the  voic^'a  atike  of  pohcjand  of  humatiity 

Mll«*d  Hp  \n  our  Ivtvfinf,    Hid  Providence  dostined  thii  land  In  perpetual  itcrvilude, 

'  '^"l  latt  ^trujj^^l*:  the  tiberly  of  Polnnd  mtjjfl  fink  und^r  the  ruini  of  her  citi^ 

ei  of  bef  defonders,  our  enemy  tholJ  reign  only  o tor  deaerU  ;  ond  every 

_    I  have  thh  conjultinun  in  hia  dying  motnenis^  that  in  this  baUJo  to  the 

w  f^r  ^  moment  shiflided  the  threutened  Hbcny  nf  Europe.'* 

grand  ;iiid  melancholy   appeal  wtis  addressed    particuiarly  ta 

ce.     With  her  face  turned  towards  the  west,  Poland  i[ivoked  the 

geuius  of  that  French  people  which  of  yore  had  gune  to  save  the 

i^tiaiis  rif  the  Holy  Land;  which  had  filled  all   the  hisLory  of  the 

die  ages  with  ihe  valour  of  her  knights;  which  on  the  eve  of  a  deep* 

rcbing  und  memorable  levoltttion  had  sent  the  noblest  of  her  children 

;our  the  young  freedom  of  the  New  World  ;  which  at  the  close  of 

;hieenih  cemnry  had  deluged  the  batlle-field  and  the  scaffold  with 

jod,  to  propagate  a  doctrine  of  fraternity  ;  which  lastly,  under  the 

re,  had  lavished   her  strength   in   mortal   efforts  to  open  the  free 

of  the  ocean  to   the  weaker   natiojis: — a  people  ijf  fiery  soldiers 

^^itjerous  Jidventurers!     But  by  a  strange  combination  of  historical 

lltAlitJes  a  govemmeut   of  cold-blooded  calculators  hung  heavy  on  the 

s   of  iliose  soldiers   and    adventurers*     At  the  very  moment  when 

tn  the  b^nks  of  I  he  Vitiula  all  arms  were  outstretched  towards  France^ 

cabinet  of  the  PaUis  Royal  suffered  the  most  humiliuliug  and  rigjor- 

condiliona  to  be  imposed   on  it  as  the  price  of  a  reconcilmtion 

ween  it  and  the  court  of  Russia. 

ti  hi*  hatred  of  the  house  of  Orleatis  the  emperor  had  aent  an  order 

recail  U>  Pozzo  di  Borgo,   his  ambassador  in  France-     This  news 

ihe  court  into  consler nation  ;  but  it  was  aware  of  the  esteem  and 

entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  ihe  l>uc  de  iMortemarl. 

doubt  peace  would  be  obtained  if  such  an  intermediary  were  em- 

i*     Nicolas  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  one  he  was  disposed  to 

6  Civwurably*     The  Due  de  Moriemart's  inclination  was  sounded. 

loath  lo  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  most  urgent  solicitations 

c«68ary  lo  prevail  on  him  to  do  so.     He  was  persisting  in  hia 

tisal  whfin  he  received  a  letter  from  Count  Nesselrode,  inforinmg  him 

I  hia   acctpiiince    would  be  agreeable  to  Ihe  emperor.     Pokio  di 

go,  tiu  ht»  piirl,  wrote  to  the  Duke^— "  After  your  nonnnation.  ttnd 

im$ertwn  in  ihe  iMoniirnr^  I  will  immediately  present  my  credeniiabJ* 

Vim  b»v<  befure  ua  iho  oriifiiial  lettora  nt  J^euekQiti  ftnd  Poiso  di  Bargo.    Thete 
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The  fear  of  seeing  war  break  out  between  Russia  and  France,  if  the 
emperor's  wish  was  not  complied  with,  overcame  the  Due  de  Morte- 
mart's  reluctance.  Named  ambassador  of  France  to  St.  Petersburg  bj 
the  French  government,  after  having  been  in  a  manner  nominated  l^ 
that  of  Russia,  he  set  out  on  liis  journey.  His  instructions  were  to 
cement  as  closely  as  possible  the  alliance  between  the  two  cabinets,  on 
the  bases  laid  down  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna ;  and,  as  regarded  Poland, 
to  implore  the  emperor's  clemency. 

Sebastiani  affected  to  believe  that  Poland  expected  only  pity  of  him 
who  had  been  so  long  her  master.  He  knew,  however,  through  the 
Polish  agent  Wolycki,  that  the  pacific  mission  of  Lubecki  and  Jezieraki 
to  the  czar  was  owing  only  to  the  personal  indecision  of  the  dictator  of 
Warsaw.  As  for  Poland,  Wolycki  had  not  concealed  from  the  minister, 
that  she  expected  nothing  save  from  her  sword. 

On  his  way  through  Berlin  the  Due  de  Mortemart  met  a  diplomatic 
agent  from  Poland,  who  communicated  to  him  a  proposition  submitted 
to  the  diet  relative  to  the  dethronement  and  exclusion  of  the  house  of 
RomanoS*.  Trembling  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  Poland  was  about 
to  bring  down  on  herself,  and  persuaded  that,  abandoned  by  the  French 
government,  she  was  about  to  plunge  fatally  into  a  bootless  resistance, 
M.  de  Mortemart  strove  earnestly  to  dissuade  from  all  violent  measurei 
It  was  too  late :  Poland  was  already  come  to  that  pass  at  which  she 
could  listen  to  nothing  but  her  despair. 

Besides,  the  reply  of  Nicolas,  so  long  expected,  had  arrived  in  Wanaw 
on  the  loth  of  January,  1831. 

valuable  and  unedited  docuineiits,  which  M.  de  Mortemart  is  kind  enough  to  comnaDi- 
cato  to  im,  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  emperor  desires  me,  my  dear  duke,  to  testify  to  you  on  his  part  how  agreeable 
to  him  personally  is  the  mission  which  is  to  bring  you  back  to  Russia.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  hns  deigned  to  recollect  that  on  taking  your  leave  you  assured  bin 
that,  if  ever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  rendering  a  special  service  to  the  union 
between  Russia  and  France,  you  would  bo  ready  to  return  to  his  majesty,  in  order  U> 
exert  your  etlorls  to  obtain  a  result  as  conformable  to  the  interests  of  both  empires  as  it 
would  be  ac«;ordant  with  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  emperor. 

•*  Yon  have  just  proved,  my  dear  duke,  th.il  you  are  bent  on  fulHIIing  your  promitr. 
His  majpsty  takes  pleasure  in  telling  you  this.  He  will  have  much  more  pleasure  in 
repeating  it  to  you  viva  voce.  I  ^hall  say  no  more  to-day,  for  you  too  well  know  the 
emperor's  sentiments  reganlinir  yon,  not  to  be  sure  of  the  satisfaction  it  will  atford  hi* 
majesty  to  havf  once  more  with  him  a  comrailn  in  arms  of  the  Turkish  war,  whom  he 
is  pleased  to  honour  with  his  esteem  and  confidence. 

"Permit  me,  on  my  own  individual  part,  to  express  to  you  the  very  sincere  pleasaie 
it  will  give  mo,  my  dear  duke,  to  renew  with  you  those  relations  on  which  I  havcalwari 
set  so  much  value. 

**  Receive  the  assurance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  my  high  consideration  and  sincere 
friendship. 

*'Sl.Peler?burg,  Dec.  11,  1S30.  (Signed)  NESSELRODE." 

"My  DEAR  Duke, — .\  courier,  arrived  last  night,  brings  mo  word  that  the  emperor 
will  receive  you  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  Of  this  you  will  find  a  further  proof 
in  the  accompanying  letter  tor  you  from  C<»unt  Nesselrode.  I  have  just  communicated 
these  auspicious  particulars  to  General  Sebastiani,  who  is  gone  to  report  them  to  tlie 
king.  After  your  nomination,  and  its  insertion  in  the  Moniteur^  I  will  immedialelr 
present  my  credentials.  Meanwhile,  keep  all  this  to  yourself.  S>cak  of  it,  however, 
to  the  king  and  the  minister,  and  despatch  with  speed  whatever  is  to  be  done  before 
your  departure.  Receive,  &c.  &c. 

"Thursday,  Jan.  7.  vSigiied)  POZZO  DI  BORGO." 
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cxar  ihemn  encoura^d  the  fidelity  of  the  dictator  by  adroit 

flallefie^  bill  he  was  deter  mine  d  that  Polond  should  surrender  at  discre- 

y||li.     CbK>picki  a  ji  pea  red  disposed  to  obey;  ihe  dietj  on  Uie  conirary, 

^Bhed  to  try  the  hn^nTd  of  a  war  lo  ihe  deitlh*     A  rupture  took  place, 

HK^fore,  oTi  the  I9th  of  January,  between  Uhlopicki  tind  the  diet,  and 

the  former  resigned  the  dictatorship,  uAer  a  terrible  scene,  in  which  he 

gare  way  bo  much  to  pa^ion,  as  lo  kick  ^nd  thump  ihe  doors  with  hia 

fists,     CzJtnoryeki  tried  vainly  lo  calm  him,  and  in  vain  enlre^icd  him 

to  tccepl,  lit  least,  the  command  of  the  army.     "  No,  no/*  he  exclaimed, 

*t4  abauld  he  a  hlaekgHard  to  accept  it  J*     On   hearing   this  news  the 

I  manifested  deep  allliclion  :  the  movement  party  strove  lo  slir  up 

iple  to  riot  itgainsl  the  e%-dictator,  and  some  went  so  far  as   to 

him  of  treason  :  whilsi  he^  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  made  open 

^r  of  his  contempt  for  9nch  suspicions,  and  walked  tibout  the  streets 

Warsaw  calm  and  respected. 

generalissimo  vtm  needed  :  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were  turn- 

>n  Prince  Michael   Radziwil,  an   excellent  Pole,  but   limid  through 

desty,  jind  incapable  through  irresolution.     He  was  selected  on  ac- 

f?t  of  his  relationship  with   the  huuse  of  Prussia,   and   of  ihe  good 

ct  so  great  a  nume  would  have  with  the  powers.     CJhtopicki,  more* 

r*  in  pomiiiig  him  out  forthp  diet's  choice,  promised  to  aid  him  with 

[advice.     This  being  settled,  the  sitting  of  the  25th  of  January  took 

\  consid prat  ion  the  proposal  of  ihe  nuncio  Roman   Soltyk^  lo  the 

that  Poland  should  be  declared  independent,  and  ihe  house  of 

in  off  for  ever  excluded  from  the  ihrooe.     Czartoryski  had  used 

ry  means  to  cause  the  withdrawal  of  this  motion  which  dismayed 

He    saw  Sollyk :    he  laid  before  him  the  chances  of  war,  and 

ved  him  that  ail  hope  of  accommodation  would   be  irrevocably  cut 

he  tried  lo  move  him  by  family  consideraiions,  or  to  bend  him  by 

fteriog  his  vanity.     Soltyk  remained  unshaken. 

leaiiwhile  the  diet  was  dubious;  it  hesitated  before  that  great  act 

ch  would  leave  it  without  other  force  than  that  of  herojsm-     lezier- 

^  one  of  the  negotiators  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  spoke  of  his  interview 

\  ilie  C2ar»  and  then  read  to  the  diet  the  memorisl  he  had  laid  before 

^ojasi,  and  which  the  falter  sent  back  to  him  full  of  notes  written  with 

l^own  hand.     One  of  these   notes  ran  thus: — *'  I  am  king  of  Poland  ; 

vHi  ririt^e  her  (jr.  hi  rttukmi).     The  first  cannon  shot  fired  by  the 

es  shall  anfiihilalc  Poland/'     The  reading  of  ihis  note  sent  a  ihrdi 

pttgh  ihe  whok-  assentbly.     Olhers  were  read,  in  which  the  auihots 

be  revolutifin  were  insulted,  called   miscreants,  &c.     Thereupon  a 

tiber  presented  InmBelf  at  ihe  tribune,  and  striking  the  hilt  of  his 

B,  he  asked  if  it  was  to  be  endured  ihnt  a  ^sovereign  should  insult 

of  honour  and  courage t     The  assembly  remained  molionlcsi*,  and 

fci^  in  silence  on  the  ppeaker-     Anihony  Ostrowski   rose  to  supfiort 

f  motioo,  and  energetically  called  to  inmd  his  father's  words  to  Alei«^ 

"    to-  ^  ^■■^■ring  the  charter  to  him — '*  This  compact  is  sacred.  Wo© 

h  violate  ti  t"     Wolowski  attempted  to  speak  in  his  lum ; 

»^  iiii«  Mfrir  the  emotion  had  seii^ed  every  heart;  silence  had  given 

r  lo  fcaiful  excitement,     Suddenly  Leduchowski  was  heard  shnnUtig 
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in  a  voiee  of  Ibnnder,  **  tkare  if  no  hnger  a  Nicohs  r  On  the  inom^ni 
•11  iIm  naneioi  sUrted  to  thmr  ftety  and  all  repeated  that  terrible  ctjr, 
^No  WMTM  Nieeliu!  No  mort  mmperm^F*  Ai  this  news,  uliicb  tk 
nnnoioi  hastened  to  ftpread  througb  the  city,  ilie  peopb  wiere  all  in 
uproar.  Warsaw  was  Ulaminated  that  night,  and  the  city  was  filled  with 
a  ^oomy  enthusiasm,  and  with  that  mighty  trdour  mingtedjVitb  migtitf 
pertorlntion,  which  seiies  a  nation  when  it  is  struck  with  a  furebodifig 
ofiuend. 

.  Events  like  these  were  of  the  highest  interest  for  France;  they  filN 
Imt  at  onoe  with  pride  and  uneasiness*  On  all  sides  were  h>  «m]  ^  <n  - 
aions  of  sympathy  for  her  children's  old  componions  in  arm- ,  ^.  <^  m 
freib  struggles  were  made  for  them  in  the  chnmber.  M.  Mauguiu  iie^alf 
interrogated  the  ministry,  demanding  whether  it  was  its  ioteniiamiijiai- 
tain  or  to  abandon  Poland,  and  whether  or  not  Fimnee  mig^ 
any  hope  for  the  people  she  had  always  loved. 

"  Poland  has  claims  on  the  friendship  of  France,"  replM, Mi 
tiani,  ^'  she  alone  remained  faithful  to  us  in  our  days  of  advenib,  Bv 
woes  come  home  to  our  inmost  souls;  but  what  can  we  do  -nr  hvt 
Four  hundred  leagues  part  us  from  that  unfortunate  people 
attempt  with  arms  in  our  hands  to  achieve  the  oonqneet  of  the 
north  of  Eurq>ef '  It  ia  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  thai  jom 
to  us."  Lamarque  and  Bignon  replied  with  much  warmth  and  clj  _ 
They  indigoantly  called  to  mind  that  partition  which  waathefrasisnsi 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  both  insbted  that  the  rights  o^  Pshii 
flowed  from  the  treaties  of  1815,  which  had  promised  that  peofde  a  diih 
tinct  organization,  a  nationality,  and  in  which  Alexander  had  pledgsd 
himself  to  govern  it  as  a  unittd  state.  They  proved  that  the  etar  vii 
but  the  constitutional  king  of  Poland.  "  Shall  we  go  and  brave  the 
colossus  of  the  north?"  exclaimed  General  Lamarque.  *<Bot  IImI 
colossus,  formidable  at  home,  where  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  pn^ 
tects  him,  could  not  long  move  without  the  aid  of  the  English.  Left  to 
himself,  he  knows  his  vulnerable  points.  A  firm  language  and  judieiov 
negotiations  might  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  justice,  of  moderation.  Tben 
virtues  are  no  strangers  to  the  young  conqueror  who  has  crossed  tk 
Balkans.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  Sweden  still  thinks  of  Finhstf; 
that  Turkey  is  always  ready  to  recross  the  Danube ;  that  Persia  wosM 
soon  return  to  the  Araxus ;  that  the  Circassians,  the  warlike  triba  rf 
the  Caucasus,  the  Tartars,  who  are  chafing  under  the  yoke,  long  lor  tk 
moment  when  they  may  fly  to  arms ;  and  that  if  England  and  Ffiaee 
would  interfere  conjointly,  a  few  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  few  frigiln 
passing  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  into  the  Blade  Sai, 
would  carry  terror  along  its  coasts,  and  destroy  Sebastopol  anditssqoul* 
ron,  Odessa  and  its  magazines." 

These  speeches  were  enthusiastically  applauded.  They  fed  and  kis* 
died  public  opinion,  and  by  dint  of  wishing  for  the  safety  of  Vdwait 
men  came  at  last  to  hope  for  it.  But  to  have  justice  on  theur  side  isfo 
nations,  as  well  as  for  individuals,  but  a  sorry  chance  of  victory. 

And  yet  the  power  of  Russia  was  much  less  formidable  in  reililj 
than  in  appearance,  and  the  opposition  oratorsi  such  as  MIL  Luau^t 
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Lnd  Mauguiii,  were  not  ih em leli-es  aware  in  bow  great  a  degree 
It^  generous  policy  they  advocated  was  a  wi?«^  and  thoroughly  busiiiesa 
Jike  policy.  The  czar  too  accurately  knew  the  resourcea  of  hb  empire 
not  tu  h^ve  been  seized  with  deep  dismay  at  the  events  in  Poland.  A  a 
long  as  lie  h»d  seea  Poland  kneeling  before  his  anger  in  the  person  of] 
Chlojjieki,  he  had  dii^played  all  the  inordinate  pnde  of  the  despot,  and 
it  tAas  then  he  wrote  the  savage  wordi»  jt  la  rouicrai  But  when  he 
learned  that  the  Poles  appealed  to  God  and  to  their  swords^  that  Chlo^ 
mkski's  dictHtorshiji  could  not  master  the  revoluiion,  and  llkul  the  fall  of 
^■6  hiku^e  of  Romanoff  was  pronounced,  he  fell  suddenly  into  the  utmost 
^89p0i)dency.  M,  ile  ^loT^ema^t^s  carriage  was  impeded  by  the  snoua 
between  Kuenigsberg  and  Memel,  and  he  did  not  reach  Warsaw  until' 
tfttf  tbe  energetic  resolution  passed  by  the  diet  of  Warsaw*  He  was 
Mirprised,  on  his  arrival,  at  the  emfieror's  sadness,  Nicolas  opened  hia 
mind  to  ihe  French  ambassador  as  to  the  concessions  he  would  have 
b€tu  inchned  to  make  lu  insurgent  Poland.     Among  other  advantagea 

^ would  have  insured  it  that  of  being  governed  for  the  future  only  by 
ole,  to  be  chosen  by  him&elf  from  a  list  of  three  candidates  presented 
by  ibe  diet.     What  a  happiness  for  Poland,  if  the  eabinet  of  the  Palart 
ayal  had,  by  an  energetic   and   even   menacing  mediation,  turned  to 
EmJ  account  a  disposiiion  of  mind  so  favourable  to  that  country! 
■Je    It  remembered  loo,  that  tiie   Emperor   Nicolas  was    the  least 
mJ  of  till  Ihe  princes  of  his  times.     Manceuvres,  reviews,  parades, 
'  this  he  was  fond  of,  and  he  might  be  vaurtted  as  the  best  corporal  in 
[)pe*     But  the  sight  of  a  lie  id  of  battle  overwiielmed    him.     Fie 
mailed  too  ihe  openings  which  the  shocks  of  European  war  might 
ijflbrii  to  the  jeolou^  and  envenomed  ambition  lurking  in  his  own  family  :  I 
Cori5tnntine  by  tfie  insolence  of  his  demeanour,  and  sometimes  by 
haughtiness  of  his  refusals^  seemed  to  taunt  the  czar  ^vith  the  obli- 
lion  of  a  crown  conceded.     A  vehement  difference  of  opinion  which 
broken  out  on  the  occaston  of  the  Turkish  war,  had  added  to  the 
rmionioua  feeling  subsisting  between   ihe  brolhers:  ibe  grand  duke 
refused  to  detach  from  the  Polish  army  some  regiments  demanded 
i  him,  but  which  in  the  excess  of  his  caprice,  he  chose  to  reijuire  for 
I  atiiusement  and  bis  parades. 

It  vras  in  the  beginning  of  February  that  Field-marshal  Diebitch 
aalkanaki  entered  Poland  wjih  120,000  Russians  and  400  pieces  of  | 
urion.  To  oppu:?c  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Poles  bad  but  35,000 
iifjify,  JO, 000  cavalry,  and  I'Mj  pieces  of  artillery.  The  remaining 
ces  of  the  country,  amounting  to  I5«000  men,  were  disposed  of  in  the 
rfi«nu»  f)f  Prague,  Modlm,  and  Lanuk^c. 

^)iibiich's  army  had  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Upper  Narew  oftf  the 
t,  and  was  shot  in  between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  as  it  marched 
ir*ird3  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers  ;  but  a  night's  ihaw  having 
ddenly  occurred,  the  miirshal  abruptly  changed  his  plan  of  campaign^ 
determined  to  transfer  liis  line  of  opcraimns  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
^g,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  left  wing,  composed  of  25,000  grt-nadiers, 
dt-r  the  command  of  Prince  Szaclioskoi.  Chlopicki  guessed  that  this 
at  movement  was  intended.     He  proposed  to  cross  the  Bug,  and  fall 
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OB  iM  Ruflsiaii  oolaoini  m  they  wrerelly  ctne  up,  or  else  to  t^ke  poiC 
on  the  left  btnk,  to  drife  the  eaetny  into  the  thawed  rWer.  nm\  pmt^ 
its  [MMNge  so  M  to  shut  in  Diebitch  between  two  broad  cnrrnnu  m\axk 
were  about  to  beoome  impaaBable.  Othera  thought  of  barnia^  Wame-i 
IranefiBrrffigtbewartotoother  theatre,  joinhif  the  levotted  Litlmtiniao% 
and  paahinff  on»  if  needfiil,  to  Constantinople,  from  which  poitu,  nbtun* 
ing  the  aid  of  Turkey,  they  might  keep  in  check  the  huge  unnvieldf 
empire  of  the  czar.  This  plan,  if  daringly  executed,  might  h^rc  ««red 
Poland ;  but  Radiiwil  thought  only  of  gathering  hH  his  troops  raand  the 
eapital,  and  'ooming  to  a  decisive  engagement  ut  Praga. — A  mnn  fif  ttmid 
intelleot,  he  knew  not  that  in  revolutionary  ttmes,  aiiUDris  Arr^  savtid  b; 
the  means  that  would  be  destructive  to  those  regularly  goirerncd. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  Polish  army  deployed  on  all  the  liQi 
eHending  from  the  marshes  of .  Zastaw  to  K&venczyu.  Chlopickii  tbt 
dt  fado  commaUder«in-obief,  reckoned  on  dioosing  hU  field  of  Uttk 
between  Grochow  and  the  Alder  Wood^  but  uo  sooner  hn<l  Ount 
Pehlen  debouched,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  from  the  forest  of  Milattu^ 
than  General  Siembec,  followed  by  the  Zimirs^ki  dirisjon.attRcked  bioi 
opposite  Wawer.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  engagement  it  wa$  a  denprrstt 
hand  to  hand  combat  that  took  place  on  tiM  verge  of  the  forest.  Ttti 
Russians  were  driven  back  again  and  again  into  the  forest,  uaiil  RmrJi 
ooming  up  to  their  assistance  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  asMitltnts 
were  forced  to  fidl  back  on  Grochow,  favoured  in  their  retreat  by  General 
Krukowiecki. 

The  next  day,  February  20,  the  Polish  army,  which  bad  ion  im 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  ground,  had  on  its  right  flank  the  Vistula,  and  d* 
Alder  Wood  on  its  left.  Behind  it  was  Warsaw,  which  oflfeieditii 
asylum,  but  it  was  horrible  to  think  that  in  case  of  dissster  an  arnysf 
45,000  men  would  have  only  one  bridge  over  which  to  effect  its  retraH 
Victory  was  for  Poland  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Diebitch  sought  to  carry  the  Alder  Wood,  which  was  the  key  of  As 
position.  It  was  held  by  Skrzynecki  and  Gielgud's  brigade,  whisk 
occupied  the  skirt  of  the  wood.  Rosen  came  up  with  six  regiments  d 
infantry,  supported  by  36  pieces  of  cannon,  crowning  the  Dombroea 
Gora  summits.  The  fight  began  man  to  man  with  the  bayoneL  Rosert 
grenadiers  entering  the  wood  were  thrice  driven  out,  and  the  opea 
ground  on  the  outskirts  was  covered  with  the  dead.  Count  Witt*s  cavab} 
came  up  to  support  them,  but  the  Polish  artillery,  spreading  into  a 
crescent,  poured  a  cross  fire  upon  it,  routed  it,  and  separated  it  by  a  list 
of  gore  from  the  Russian  grenadiers,  who  could  no  longer  retreat  «r 
advance. 

Surprised  and  furious  at  seeing  his  troops  decimated  by  an  encs^ 
so  inferior  in  numbers,  Diebitch  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,  aoi 
resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Prince  Szachoskoi',  whom  he  had  leftia 
the  rear.  The  plain  was  strewed  with  dead;  there  were  Rosnia 
regiments  which  the  grape  had  reduced  to  the  number  of  a  batlalioD; 
the  two  armies  concluded  a  truce  of  three  hours  to  bury  their  dead :  hat 
exhausted  with  fatigue  af\er  a  carnage  of  thirty-six  hours,  they  prolonged 
the  truce  for  three  days.    Prince  Szachoskoi,  whose  march  the  ooah 
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mander-in-clitef  had  been  unable  lo  slop,  armecJ  at  Nieporant  on  ibe  23d 

of  February,  after  passing  the  Narew  without  obstacle. 

Daybreak  on  the  2oth  beheld  both  flrmies  ranged  in  order  of  battle: 

'e  thousand  Poles  con  frorj  ted  more  tfian  one  hundred  thousand 

is.     Silence  prevailed  in  iK>th  cannps.     The  Polish  generals  held 

I  council  of  war  in  a  cEibin  ;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  they  were 
^led  with  discouragement*  Chlopicki,  despairing  of  the  s^lvaiion  of  his 
eounlTy,  shed  tears  of  rage.  Meanwhile  ihe  generals  nf  each  division 
wrcte  ai  their  posts.  Skrzynecki's  division,  reinforced  by  the  faitcherSf* 
decupled  the  centre,  Szembec  was  on  the  rights  in  f>ossession  of  Gro- 
thow  and  protected  by  the  rnarslies  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  left  wing 
^imirski  occupied  the  Alder  Wood, 

Al  nine  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  along  the  whole  line.  Die- 
lifcb  strove  al  nny  cost  to  get  posse^^siou  of  ihc  Alder  ^Vood,  the  key  to 
»--  riou,  Chlopicki  sent  orders  to  defend  it  to  ihe  last  extremity* 
iS  division  fought  there  with  desperate  determination^  and  he 
urn^»:]l  was  mortally  wounded,  Al  last  by  force  of  men  and  cannon  the 
idd-tuar»hnl  made  himself  master  of  the  wood,  planted  hisBriitlery  there, 
in*l  silacked  the  second  line  of  Ihe  Poles,  commanded  by  Skrzynecki. 
fbal  general  received  orders  lo  repulse  the  Russians  and  recover  the 
itocmI.     Ckilopicki  came  to  his  aBsi,>vtancc,  and  both  putting  themselves 

I I  ibe  head  of  the  grenadiers^  I  hey  charged  into  the  right  side  of 
ht  wdcd^  ftnd  drove  out  the  Lithuanians  at  the  bayonet  pointy  whOj 
elTeiling  in  disorder  threw  the  whole  army  into  alarm  and  confusion. 
rhia  wa^  the  precise  moment  for  a  charge  of  cavalry,  Chlopicki  sent 
orders  lo  that  cfTeot  lo  General  Lubienski,  bnt  the  latter  refused  to  obey* 
rfiddcned  and  desperate,  Chlopicki  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
nd  replied  to  the  aids-de-camp  who  applied  to  him  for  orders,  "  Go  and 
•It  Badziwll  J  as  for  me  I  seek  but  death/*     IJe  was  soon  unhorsed  by 

ahell,  and  was  secretly  carried  otTfrom  the  field  of  batlle  ;  but  the  news 
f  bid  wound  waa  spread  llirough  the  army  and  filled  it  with  const er- 
iilion. 

Meanwhile  the  field  marshal  had  put  all  his  reserves  in  motion; 
'riace  S?:acbo3koi\  who  had  been  fighting  all  the  morning  at  Bialo- 
srnkap  baJlled  the  experience  of  the  veteran  Krukowiecki,  deceived 
iin  as  lo  liis  manGeuvrcj?^,  and  leaving  his  rear-guard  to  keep  the  Polish 

Krai  in  play  a  I  length  effected  his  junction  with  Diebitch.  Surrounded 
battery  of  foily  pieces  of  cannon^ that  poured  a  murderous  slanting 
Upon  his  ranks,  Skrzynecki  relrcaied  and  abandoned  the  wood* 
>iebitcb  then  brought  up  his  15,000  cavalry,  who  charged  into  the  plain, 
eded   by  fifty-eight  pieces  of  flying  artdlery.     Conspicuous  in  the 

were  the  famous  cuirassiers  of  Prince  Albert,  the  same  that  had  ' 

fed  Paris  in    1813  at  the  head  of  the  allied   forces.     The  Polish 

nf>»itry  had  rallied,  and  now  presented  a  fresh  front,  which  remained 

ir.ible  10  the  hulatis;  but  ihe   Szembec  division,  unable  to  resist 

luous  charge  of  the  huzzars,  gave  way  and  fell  back  in  good 

order  on   Praga,  whilst  a  batlalion  of  recruits  made  a  dastardly  retreat 

•^pftfttry  armed  wiih  a  weaptm  peculitir  to  PolatnJ,  Bomcwhat  leiembling  a  t^^ylhe 
^^biet  tlrai|Ht  upon  Ut  haadle. 
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over  the  ice  of  the  Vistuh,  md  oarried  terror  and  distiiai-  inio  Warsaw. 
At  this  moment  all  eyea  were  turned  towards  the  nonli,  i^^atching  fur  ibi 
arriTal  of  Rrokowiecki's  dWision  which  had  beeH  victorious  ni  Bml^ 
lenka^  Krokowiecki  remained  motionless,  like  Orouo^iy  at  \V&ierk>a.  T0 
|dd  to  this  disaster,  the  approaches  to  Praga  were  eboaked  up  hf  mi^ 
tndes  of  bewildered  peasants,  heaps  of  dead  and  djiiig,  and  sumptuoai 
equipages  employed  m  the  carriage  of  the  wounded,  and  drenched  miik 
plebeian  Uood.  The  disorder  wss  immense ;  the  ni^t  had  ftrJIen,  tlie  air 
waa  filled  with  smoke  and  rent  with  groans.  In  cmler  to  unina^  On 
batteries  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  Mdachowski  aet  fire  to  the  housw  4 
Ptaga,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  that  scene  of  disasicr,  the  Umemm  ef 
Poland.  The  women  and  children  of  Warsaw  utier  shricka  ctf  despiitf; 
but  workmen  with  axes  in  their  hands,  hurrying  torn  the  oJd  cit^,  m  ta 
instant  break  down  the  obstacles,  clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  le^t*  ifai 
passages  free..  Upon  this  the  infontry  again  formed  in  Vmt,  and  eliecM 
the  Russian  cavalry  by  a  well-eustainc^  fire.  The  Albert  cuii^siiei% 
passing  between  the  squares,  imprudendy  pushed  on  as  far  95  ta  ili 
second  Polish  line.  Their  heary  sqnadrona  sinking  in  the  mud,  wot 
soon  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Their  ranks  (donghed  up  by  cQngr«i« 
rockets,  and  fiiriously  charged  by  the  white  lancera,  all  that  brilhatii  cmw 
airy  of  Prince  Albert  was  annihilated,  and  with  loud  hurrahs  the  piJt# 
men  rushed  on  and  struck  down  all  who  had  eseaped  the  lance  and  thi 
bayonet  Thus  was  France  avenged,  and  it  was  by  ihe  hands  ^  thI 
Poles  that  the  old  advanced  guard  of  the  invasion  wub  swept  from  tbft 
ftce  of  the  earth.  This  terrible  day  was  fatal  to  five  thousand  Pnlrs,ind 
cost  the  Russians  the  elite  of  their  officers,  and  more  tliati  ten  thousand 
men  put  hors  de  combat. 

Night  closed  in,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Skrzynecki  and  Szemlx^c 
were  for  following  up  the  victory,  and  proposed  to  the  coram noderi eh 
chief  that  tKey  should  fall  on  the  Russians  under  cover  of  the  darbE^^ 
Radziwil  was  afraid  that  the  only  bridge  of  Praga  would  be  carried  a^ij 
by  the  ice.  He  gave  orders  to  retreat,  and  crossed  over  to  the  left  bii^k 
of  the  Vistula,  whist  Diebitch  marched  back  into  the  ibrest 


;iiutod  for  that  of  the 

:m;l{  elaboration  at  the 

:ii  ni'faJent,  energy,  and 

.ji  ill  these  words.     "  To 

;.  according  to  its  works;" 

'.  II  social  system,  in  which 

iMvurse  ratio  of  services,  they 

.'.  isdoni  of  their  formula ;  until 

<  superior  morality,  and  deduced 

L  tiic  inequality  of  rights,  but  that 
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ions  were  carried  on  amidst  a  thou- 

i,  tliougli  singularly  frivolous  conten- 
' '  u>ry,  had  divided  into  two  camps,  that 

"'  *  r,  sonorous  words  answering  to  little 

r  words,  by  means  of  which  the  disputants 

uncertainty  of  their  aims  and  the  empti- 

of  republican  democrats,  already  assuming 

.-n  of  the  proletary  caste,  and  the  bourgeois 

^    liberalism,  who  contented  themselves  with 

^Vie  day  before,  "  The  work  of  destruction  is 

'*^y  standing  when  every  thing  else  is  prostrate '?" 

nt  be  wanted  to  this  noisy  war  in  the  dark,  cham- 

^S  ^be  lists  who  invoked  the  Empire  in  the  name 

wind   of  interests,  thoughts,  and  principles,  it  was 

id  that  religion  should  escape  untouched.  Religious 

ted,  some  of  them  futile,  others  of  moment  A  priest, 

upon  him  to  introduce  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the  j| 

^h,  a  schismatical  proceeding  evincing  no  depth  of 

it  divested  of  all  mystery,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  poetry, 

iscend  from  simple  souls  to  God. 

religious  reformers  of  the  period  there  was  one  who 

his  name.     Whilst  the  Saint  Simonians  were  talking 

bnning  society,  M.  de  Lamennais,  with  much  more 

g,and  not  less  eclat,  talked  in  the^rentr  of  regenera- 

peploring  the  mistakes  committed  by  the  illustrious 

ing  the  doctrine  of  Gallicanism  as  one  which  had  never 

nsi'er  to  royal  tyranny  what  it  insisted  on  taking  from 

[lip  of  the  popes,  M.  de  Lamennais  and  his  disciple,  the 

demanded  that  the  church  should  become  independent 

the  influence  of  the  executive  should  no  longer  clog 

id  the  educational  functions  of  the  church ;  that  the 

lore  directly  subordinate  to  the  papal  see ;  and  that  the 

lid  by  his  flock :  but  at  the  same  time  they  declared 

um  of  the  Gallicans,  that  a  prince,  once  established, 

ileases  with  impunity,  as  though  there  were  to  be  no 
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ilJsy  Uie  jealous  fears  of  the  executite  arte  secure  iaqsottilj  l|f » 
errors. 

But  these  tnititarjr  preparations  Hould  necess^rUj  oecasloii  omKwi 
«b1e  expense.  The  budget  of  1B;JI,  presented  by  M.  L«iBtte,  mMmif 
disclosed  the  depth  of  the  vawDitig  gu]f.  ThM  budget  loscNtttterf  I0  ■« 
Jess  than  ooe  thousaod  one  hundred  and  sjxtj-serezi  roPlknit  of  fhaei 

This  was  three  hundred  millions  added  to  the  biinlea  whatk  Hi 
country  had  endured  under  the  Restoration. 

In  reality  there  was  nothing  alarmmg  tn  ibis.  Far  Ibe  mmaM 
thing  as  regards  ta^attoii  &$  tjoi  so  nmch  its  amount  as  the  aaattcr  ii 
which  that  amounl  b  empioyed;  and  aince  the  Goacmtrmom  of  dpiri 
Imcreasas  its  efliciency  in  a  manifold  ratio,  the  heaiiest  Uses «re  tie  a^i 
fruitful  of  good  results,  in  the  hands  of  aa  inielligent  ajwi  beo^i  esa» 
tire.  But  for  fifieen  years  liberalism  had  ^age4  iineaeatog  ertr  ^i 
the  principle  of  autliority,  and  liberal  doctrines  had  gronira  ttpoci  tlie  pife 
nniid,  encouraged  as  they  u  ere  by  the  spectacle  of  a  mmd\j  fimipi 
goremment.  The  antiouncenient  of  the  amoyai  of  ibe  tHMVet «« 
therefore  received  with  fear  and  dtasati^ fiction.  Egocitls  §koJk  tl^ 
heads  at  the  chimera  of  cheap  gorernmenl;  and  the  iroafig  < 
of  9  peice  that  was  as  costly  as  war,  and  were  indigtiant  at  ihe  * 
that  the  expenses  of  inaction  should  he  the  same  as  these  to  be  i 
for  glory. 

The  legitimatists  on  their  pan  dwelt  pointedly  on  the  abtordity  flf  i 
Qltay  deceptions.     They  groaned  trinmphantlj  otei  tlie  iiMf«Moef  <' 
peoie  on  the  one  haiui  and  the  diminution  of  incofne  oe  the  I 
They  called  to  mind  with  pitying  pride,  that  in  the  fintaevcfi  aMKI 
18S0  there  bad  been  &n  excess  of  income  oter  ei|»eiiiiitign? ;  wbiN 
tilt  eontrirT,  in  the  life  btter  months  the  deficit  had  been^ — in  Amgm, 
SfiSlflUmi,  inSepteml>er.6,S«i.Wf»fr      in  Oef^ber, 5,454,000fr. ;  • 
Hattmbm,  1 ,04 1 ^OaOfr, ;  and  jn  P  ^Mlfr    Tbeii  i 

to  tlie  gtott  amoyot  of  these  dcr  lUciit  101 

tod  llie  54000f|000  eMiiiiaied  increase  of  fxpendalttre  m 
celled  cm  the  gtaies  of  the  retolutioe  to  eoefe^e  idadf  beialne|i|»  mi 
they  sbowed  it  the  lery  porul  of  the  opening  year  a  defidi  oCi 
a  hundred  nilHoiis  for  which  the  coaniry  ihqr  said  bad  lo  I 
retolutktfi  alaee. 

The  fporai  ieieteita  of  aocielf  eoemed  eiill  noore 
the  material.     AU  erae  tumitli  and  coiifbtioQ  in  tbe  iiMel)* 
The  spirit  of  iii^iiiiy  now  knew  no  bouodi,  aod  it  aet  aboet  1 
from  tbe  tale  |iatb»  with  aa  todeacribalile  and  daborele  perfernty. 

Mioglaiig  ejniod  mwtm  with  eoecie  bold  tmiH  the  St.  Stmoumm 
kbotircd  m  lliie  GMt  lo  abake  all  tbe  oM  Ibooilatiooa  of  mtxti  iM^m. 
Tbai  iodoaffy  iboold  be  imlaied  in  obedkooe  to  m  eolbonty  a^ 
aattHitaigd  wd  eole  judge  ei  tti  o«n  l«gitl»acy;  that  ptodoenon  ^mM 


be  oooceramtad  io  awaai^  and  ita  edraniagef  fiortsaiied  om  m  tbe  1 
of  meiit ;  ibat  ibe  traaaaniMoa  of  fnpanf  aboold  be  abnlMiiit  m  oai 
ai  thai  of  cficea;  ibat  nam^ga,  tbe  kgakmaoii  of  adellerr,  sboold  gm 

pl^irr  tn  iLi-    wirii^rvftimtir  uf  mclinstitJEi   ntui  lo  tbe 
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"iMnS^efnjpire  of  socieiy  should  be  subsutuif d  for  tbnt  of  the 
ifcly  ;  such    were  ihtf  doctniies  then    undergoing  el  a  bora  lion   at  the  | 
t»il«  of  voting  men,  rnvHticaJ  and  sensual,  but  full  of  ulenf,  energy,  atid 
se^iL     Their  morul  pbdosophy  was  summed  up  m  these  words,     '*  To  I 
etcli  accc»rding  in  his  cupsicUy,  lo  each  cappchy  according  to  ils  works;" 
ijid  beholding  with   iodignaiion  ihe  vices  of  a  social  syaienij  in  which 
recofupen»e&  were  besiowetl  almost  in  ihe  inverse  ratio  of  services,  they 
coagrttlulaied  themselves  on  ihe  apparent  wisdom  of  iheir  furmuld ;  until 
1  loftier  isebiH.4  promulgnied  the  laws  of  a  superior  niorality,  and  deduced  1 
from  the  diversity  of  natural  powers  nol  the  inequality  of  rights,  but  llmlj 
df  duties. 

Thest!  inlensely  e%eiting  investi gallons  were  carried  on  amidst  a  thoti^J 
mud  oimleiMf  anxieties,  and  furious,  though  singularly  frirolous  eomen^i 
lions.  The  liberals,  after  their  victory,  had  divided  into  two  camps,  that  ^ 
erf  movfmrni  and  that  of  resist nrurf  sonorous  words  answering  lo  litlldl 
mere  ins^tincta — vague  words,  by  mennsof  which  the  disputants  J 
iVom  theniJ^elves  the  uncertainty  of  tlieir  aims  and  the  empii-  ( 
Be«9  tif  lijeir  ma3iLiin!s  and  belief. 

Then  camea  small  number  of  republican  democrats,  already  assuming' 
for  their  war-cry  the  abohtian  of  llie  proletary  caste,  and  the  bourgeois 
rcptjblicans,  the  logicians  of  liberalism,  who  contented  themselves  with 
aliuiiling  to  their  friends  of  the  day  before^  *' The  work  of  dcstrtiction  is 
-r.f  -.-tfiipleie :  why  is  royalty  standing  when  every  thing  else  is  prostrate  f 
,  that  nothing  nught  bo  wanted  to  this  noisy  war  in  the  dark.cham* 
Diun5  were  seen  entering  the  lists  who  invoked  the  Empire  in  the  name 
%  liberty. 

Ill  this  vast  whirlwind  of  interests,  thoughts,  and  principles,  tt  was 
icnrci^ly  to  be  expected  thatrebgion  should  escape  untouched.  Religious 
trfomt^  were  attempted,  some  of  them  futile,  otherrs  of  moment  A  priest, 
tamed  Cholel,  toc^k  upon  him  to  introduce  the  vulgar  tongue  into  the 
STTTicc  of  the  church,  a  schismaiical  proceeding  evincing  no  depth  of 
jurfiriTien!,  hrcnuse  it  divested  of  all  mystery,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  poetry, 
.•\  t>om  simple  souls  to  God. 
.lous  reformers  of  the  period  there  was  one  who 
Hod  the  ag«  with  his  name.  Whilst  Ihe  Saijit  8imonians  were  talking 
J  the  Giobe  of  refiirming  society,  M*  de  Lamennais,  with  much  more 
tight  and  learning,  and  not  lesss  eclats  talked  in  ihe  At* fnir  of  regene ra- 
it^ the  ehureb.  Deploiing  the  mistakes  committed  by  the  illustrious 
&uct,  and  assailing  the  doctrine  of  Gallicanism  as  one  which  had  never 
mght  but  irans'er  to  roynl  tyranny  what  it  insisted  on  taking  from 
I  guardianship  of  the  popca,  M.  de  Lamennais  and  his  disciple,  the 
fLacordaire,  demanded  that  the  church  should  become  independent 
nmaitf:  that  the  inlluence  of  the  executive  should  no  longer  clog 
i  and  the  educational  functions  of  the  church  ;  that  the 
'i*  more  directiy  suborduiato  lothe  papal  see  ;  and  that  the 
id  by  his  tiock;  but  at  the  same  lime  they  declared 
t  !  .ml  of  the  Galileans,  that  a  princcj  once  estabhahed. 

My  da  what  he  ple«sei  with  impunuy,  as  though  there  were  to  be  no 
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Other  remedy  for  tyranny  than  the  will  of  the  tyrant 
planded  beforehand  all  refolotiona  produced  by  a  jot  i 
foroe:  in  a  word,  they  atowed  theniadfea  partiaaaa  oft 
the  people,  aapportidg  their  Tiews  by  the  anihority  of  St.  Tlioor^s,  ta^ 
wilhoat  troubling  themaelvea  to  eoondar  if  the  sov^^reignty  or  ilie  peopk, 
in  a  political  senae,  did  not  infer  the  ao?erdgtiiy  of  the  flock  in  mailers 
offdigion.  Itiiobviooa  how  much  happy  temerity  there  was  in  iheie 
notiona.  It  waa  ultramontaniam  anmmoned  to  the  aid  of  liberty ;  it  wu 
the  deipotiam  of  kinga  immdated,  by  order  of  heaven,  to  thma  xm 

Eal  poweia«  the  pope  and  the  people.  The  Avcnir  Mas  seized;  tint 
ng  eloquently  defended  by  M.  Janvier,  and  its  dm^triiies  apprtifetJ  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  it  waa  acquitted  ;  a  triumph  which  wis  for 
M.  de  Lamennaia  but  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  persecuboih 

But  what  could  persecution  avail  against  a  tunn  of  liia  oA^t  i  If  fta 
would  know  how  much  he  waa  capable  of  midiiring  in  soul  and  (hrou|l 
the  force  of  thought,  you  had  but  to  mark  how  feeble  was  his  botjj,  htm 
weak  waabiafoice,  how  sickly  andforrowed  his  countenance,  which  fH 
gave  tokens  of  unconquerable  firmness  in  the  vigorous  lines  of  the  mm^ 
and  the  fire  of  the  eyea.  Endowed  with  a  aens^ibility  made  up  in  »  man- 
ner of  violence  and  tenderness,  impetuous  in  temper,  yet  full  cf  charitfi 
ardent  and  reaigned  by  turns,  in  him  the  tribune  was  eTtahc^d  intu  li^ 
apostle,  and  the  soldier  into  the  martyr.  Variable,  moreover,  in  hi?  con- 
victions, from  his  very  devotedness  and  sincerity,  his  pa^^ion  for  vtu^ 
waa  characterized  by  that  sort  of  despotism  xvhkh  ^rhc^  frorti  the  bKt 
of  solitary  meditation ;  and  without  the  least  tenderness  for  enan.  Mi 
own  included,  he  was  ready  to  do  and  dare  every  thing  against  othaff  wd 
against  himself. 

Amidst  all  this  agitation,  and  in  presence  of  such  adveraarioi  As 
executive  daily  allowed  a  more  and  more  shrinking  bearing.  Instead  af 
putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement,  to  rule  and  dimi 
it,  the  government  treated  the  nascent  ideas  with  petty  provocatioiis  «r 
indifference.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  occupied  by  M.  de  Montdive^ 
was  wholly  engrossed  with  court  intrigues,  and  with  admin iatiativa  tf 
inferior  police  details.  No  high  presiding  intelligence  waa  evidentoa 
the  part  of  the  government.  Authority  came  to  be  regarded  only  ai  M 
obstacle — thence  its  discredit  For  it  is  the  lot  of  governments,  oreitil 
by  revolutions,  to  be  respected  only  on  condition  of  their  proving  tiidr 
importance,  and  compensating,  by  the  splendour  of  their  services,  for  tkdr 
deficiency  in  the  prestige  belonging  to  an  independent  origin. 

The  chambers  meanwhile  pursued  their  labours.  A  law  was  pasKd,' 
providing  that,  for  the  future,  the  number  of  couocillora  or  judges  in  tkl 
courts  of  assize  should  be  reduced  from  five  to  three ;  that  a  najoriff 
of  aeven  votes  in  the  jury  should  be  decisive  against  the  aecosed;  lai 
that  certain  articles  of  the  code  of  criminal  instruction  should  be  anBollai 
aa  hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  jury.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  insliUH 
tion,  aa  every  one  knows,  that  the  jurymen  are  to  detenninewhelhar Ifcs 


*  Adopted  proTinonally  bj  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Jan.  11, 18S1 1  ■■ositsil  hyttt 
cbaoibera  of  peera,  Feb.  11, 1831 ;  tad  definitely  adopted  Feb* »,  MU 
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iR  proved,  Qiid  It  is  for  ihe  judge  to  apply  the  penal tj.     Now,  ao- 

g  la  the  ecde  irinsiruction  crimineUe,  Ibe  judges  of  the  law  were, 

vcn  case,  to  have  a  share  in  determinmg  the  fact ;  and  thus  a  ftin- 

idtinction  between  the  Iwo  classes  of  Judges  wa*  vitiated,  if 

>yed.     The  chambers,  by  reviving  that  dieii  action,  efiected  a 

ugh  partial  reform. 

y,  thanks  to  the  aclive  and  persevering  solicitations  of  the  avo* 
i,  an  order  of  the  ISth  November,  1830,  countersigned  by 
I'Eure,  had  re-estnb!i*5hed  the  inslituUon  of  juries  in  Corsica, 
it  had  been  suppressed  by  Buouaparte, 
irse  conce^ions  were  not  enough  to  relieve  the  government  from 
inpopularity  under  which  it  laboured.  This  increased  when  ihe 
^  er*  were  seen  adopting  with  alacrity  a  law*  transform  iug  into  an 
de  quotite  the  personal  contribution  which  had  till  then  been  num- 
ng  the  impots  de  repartiiioti.f  Time  no  douht  had  introduced 
i§e3  and  gross  inequalities  into  the  apportioning  of  the  contin- 
in  jusiihcation  of  the  new  law  an  instance  could  be  shown  of 
hhy  department  in  which  the  personal  contribution  was  only  at  the 
if  m  ceutimes  per  head,  whilst  it  amounted  to  Ifr.  S7c.  in  a  much 
r  department*  But  to  substitute  in  the  apportionment  and  coWec* 
>t  the  personal  contribution,  the  direct  and  inexorable  intervene 
if  ihe  treasury  agents  for  the  fraternal  arrangements  of  the  aasc>ci- 
Cajt-payer^,  was  not  this  to  lake  away  from  the  unfortunate  the 
ilage  of  a  needful  protection,  and  to  render  the  coUeclion  of  the 
irsh,  difficult,  and,  above  all,  precaricms  ?  And  if  it  was  true  that  some 
Imenis  were  disproportionately  burdened,  why  not  have  recourse  to 
re  ecjuitable  allotment  and  modify  the  application  of  the  system 
111  abrapijy  destroying  its  principle  ?  Such  were  the  arguments 
d  against  the  law  ;  and  as  its  avowed  object  was  to  augment  the 
fie  of  the  government,  the  innovation  was  held  in  odium,  as  fiscal 
lijr  in  disguise  and  an  attack  on  the  existence  of  the  poor. 

tons  of  higher  importance  soon  engaged  the  public  attention. 

Iralixation  established  by  the  Convention,  and  carried  to  its 

reme  limits  by  Napoleon,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  consti- 

the  strength  and  the  glory  of  France.  Unity  was  what  had  enabled 

ly  of  the  mountain  to  dismay  and  vanquish  Europe,     From  unity 

M  the  prodigies  of  the  great  imperial  adventure.     And  yet  from 


1  by  iJie  chamber  ot  *itpiiti^  Jan,  26, 1831,  aind  definitely  adopted  March  17, 

be  i^mptU  dr  rrpartiii^fi^  ii  diiU  of  which  tbe  leiriiUlJv«  aulhorU/  Qxe«  tt^e  vam  totnl 
liand,  an  J  nvkicU  h  apportions  oul  amongst  ibe  depaj-tmcnit^  the  departtnenw 
r  iht>  arfiindiiBcriigiitfj^  xh^nt  Utter  among  the  commtmcaj  and  the  coniinuDeiimt>nig 
dtviclnstt  tnhibitfinti, 

)  amouQi  qT  tills  tmyiitdt  quoiiti  iAnot  fiied  berorebind  ;  each  individail  Gndi  hiin* 
^jj^ittigditle  content  with  the  dsC}  wtikh  levies  the  impost  upi>u  him  according  to 
pliiUiid  {\ftvvn  by  taw. 

foi  dr  ri^rtition,  which  ia  a  real  comjioiition  helweeo  th^  govBrnmeat  &i]d 
^  i'^^r.  cannrit  rcaltie  more  th4a  the  sum  fiicd,  but  H  cannot  realiio  leta. 
; ,  00  liic  contrary,  it  hm  nil  the  coal  and  U^ubie  ofeoHection,  and 
[  \)  ^  thereof,,  good  aad  bad. 
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the  daf  it  had  oetied  to  be  neoemiy  that  Fmuoe  Bbould  be  one  ^Id'mt 
tbeexoeiBof  Gentraliyation  had  beoome  a  cRtite  of  enenrauoti  to  iki 
coontry.  At  the  Period  of  which  we  are  nriting  the  history,  moairf 
die  conmunea  of  France  were  vegetating  in  a  state  acarcelr  ere diblc  «f 
.inoranoe, egotiflm,  wretchedneas,  aiid  languor :  there  w^s  no  mare  npfk 
de  corps f  no  collective  pasfliona,  no  prescriptive  uaagea.  The  bfood  hid 
aaflbred  a  revolaion  from  all  parts  of  the  social  body  ta  the  sorcfa&rfed 
heart  And  what  was  the  result!  A  ananelbus  ardour  eudm^  m 
potenee  and  aoepticism,  the  concentration  of  a]  i  forces  in  fcrriuie  yh^iu 
ambitions;  the  desire  of  disphiy  carried  to  effrontery  ;  ao  iiiiiiie[i<«  ib- 
-aoiption  fixr  a  little  radiation,  and  intellecta  the  mc^t  original  |>erven«J 
by  the  aiania  of  imitation,  the  love  of  ^in,  the  deiifxptism  of  fa3hipri,<ir 
impatient  desire  of  soccess;  competition  and  its  trauds,  chariaiUfina 
and  its  soandalsi  stimulations  withoat  number^  but  to  evil  rather  ihfld  i^ 
good;  iocalcohible  resources,  bat  more  adapted  to  pamper  vaio  illuiioDi 
than  to  satisfy  legitimate  hopes;  civiliiation,  in  fine,  exhausting  ita  ha 
.and  its  miracles  to  render  man  guilty  and  wretched. — such  was  aarif 
die  influence  of  an  ill  understood  centralisation  the  life  of  the  capiji 
France  around  Ptnis  was  the  void  around  chaos,  i« 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  they  were  of  old  dal&  B| 
compassed  by  plots,  snarea,  and  treasons^  seeing  none  but  i 
witlun  and  without,  around  and  at  its  feet,  the  Convention  was 
to  know  every  thtiig  and  regulate  every  thing.  Aocordingly  it  etn^^  ^ 
the  communes,  made  its  way  into  the  bosoms  of  ffttnilied  by  ineififtar 
its  agents,  and  laying  hold  on  the  whole  life  of  the  citizens,  made  thai 
breaUie  but  its  own  breath.  Not  content  with  making  the  getieraJ  lalfr 
rests  radiate  toward  itself  (a  plan  which  constitutes  the  forceNgirtng  vp 
tern  of  political  centralization,)  it  had  concentrated  in  it$  own  haadilla 
direction  of  all  local  interests — a  course  wherein  conaiste  the  sti^ 
system  of  administrative  centralization. 

Then  came  Napoleon ;  and  he  would  not  separate  the  two  ifitAMk 
because,  like  the  Convention,  he  had  need  of  an  alKabsorbing  dkta1ll^ 
ahip,  men  being  but  the  figures  in  the  calculations  of  hh  genit^. 

When  Napoleon  was  fettered,  France,  which  moved  in  him,  saddesilj 
lost  all  movement  as  a  collective  body.  But  as  Paris  reroaiQed  ti^ 
centre  of  all  business  down  to  the  very  smallest,  it  retained  a  tumdn^ 
ous  agitation  as  a  relic  of  the  empire.  Thus  political  centralizttioi. 
which  is  a  good,  was  dead;  administrative  centralization,  which  i»ii 
-evil,  survived:  the  consequence  was  a  peddling  despotism  instcid  of 
one  on  a  grand  scale.  An  authority,  whose  very  exce^^ses  were  ndkB 
great  results,  gave  place  to  a  barren,  red-tape  tyranny ;  and  a  gonxfr 
ment  of  statesmen  was  found  to  have  bequeathed  the  first  natioo  iatb^ 
world  to  a  government  of  clerks. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  therefore,  how  to  emblisli  peMei^ 

centralization  on  large  bases  and  to  destroy  administrative  centnJiii- 

tion.    In  other  words  it  was  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  confer  m  t^ 

•tate  the  right  of  acting  supremely  in  all  great  matters;  of  exensnifif  ^ 

'  moral  guidance  over  the  public  mind  trough  the  rUcs  of  -'--^ 
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|oR,  Dublic  feslivitieSf  atid  theatrical  enter  tain  meats;  of  estab^ 
public  credit  by  the  suppression  of  private  banks ;  of  under- 
,  to  the  exclysion  of  all  privaie  companies,  the  conslruction  of 
^tind  railrosids^  tlie  working  of  mines^&c. ;  and  in  the  second  J 
tf  conferring  on  the  comninjie  the  right  of  providingj  at  lis  own  ' 
at  least,  if  not  independently  of  al)  control,  for  the  repairs  of 
Tch  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  bnrial 
and  tlie  embellishment  of  the  to  wit,  in  a  word  for  all  requisite 
of  a  special  kind. 

rtunaiely  the  chambers  which  attempted  to  deal  with  this  im»  j 
problem,  were  incapable  not  only  of  solving  it,  but  even  of  duly  J 
bding  it.  Already  in  ratify mg  in  the  charter  the  equality  of  re*] 
^  liberty  of  teaching,  and  industrial  competition,  they  had  anDihi«l 
j^eal  political  centralization  and  stripped  the  siiite  of  ita  mottl 
\,  its  highest,  and  its  most  necessary  prerogatives.  To  complete  J 
pk  of  folly  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  strengthen  adrniti*  1 
lb  centralization  by  taking  from  the  commune  all  freedom  of  I 
i  every  principle  of  life.  This  they  did  by  their  law  regarding  I 
ipal  organization.  J 

I  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  laborious  and  coi^' 
I   The  majority  were  for  having  the  commune  absolutely  depend- 
fihe  central  authority*     They  demanded,  consequently,  thai  the 

Pnd  hisadjoints  should  be  named  by  the  king  in  the  principal 
ind  by  the  prefect  in  those  of  lesis  imponance.  With  regard  to  , 
mation  of  the  municipal  council  they  did  not  veniure  tooapenty  i 
udiate  the  elective  principle^  but  they  allowed  it  but  a  very  re^  j 
I  application.  The  minority  maintained  that  the  commune  could  1 
be  healthily  orgatiLzed  until  all  the  inhabitants  should  have  votes  I 
flection  of  the  mayor,  ibe  adjoints,  and  the  municipal  councillora,  ] 
flatter  opinion  was  evidently  conformable  lo  the  true  principles  of  1 

taent;  but  those  who  maintained  it  put  forward  the  question  in  al 
pe.     Instead  of  representing  the  communes  in  their  relation  to  I 
|ole  body  of  society,  they  defended  them  on  the  ground  of  indi-  f 
tights.     Instead  of  proving  that  it  was  enough  lo  give  a  vigorous 
itijon  to  the  communes,  to  enable  these  lo  effect  the  business  of 
le  whilst  effecting  their  own,  they,  like  their  adversaries,  set  out 
ipposing  that  there  existed  a  natural  hostility  between  the  com- 
aiid  the  state.     This  was  a  gratuitous  and  absurd  supposition  on 
of  the  minority ;  for  in  predicting  a  struggle  and  demanding  thai 
mune^  should  bo  put  in  a  condition  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour, 
ority  ieemed  self-convieted  of  desiring  the  organization   of 

nong  and  confused  discussion  issued,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  a  j 
Ible  vole.  The  decision  come  to  was  as  follows  :  the  municipill 
llors  were  lo  be  chosen  by  a  body  of  electors  composed  of  the  I 
L  paying  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  contributions  in  each  I 
pne,  in  numbers  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  population  in  communetfl 
bysaml  souls  and  under.     This  number  wm  to  increase  at  ihfti 


86B  *         oBJEcnom  to  !?• 

nte  of  6ve  for  e? enr  hundred  iohibiUDU  tbo?e  one  \ 

fiTO  thoound ;  of  fear  (or  ofery  hondred  iboTO  6feLtlKianBi  mi  mier 

fifteen  thoottnd ;  ind  beyond  thte  at  the  nte  of  tlirao  per  f 

these  electors  qualified  by  their  peconiaiy  inean%  w 

okixehs  deemed  to  possess  superior  oapaeities,  soeh 

risters,  notaries,  justices,  attorneys,  oflicers  of  the  natioMl\ 

tionaries  enjoying  retiring  pensions,  dtc. ;  this  class  howewr  i 

exercise  their  electoral  rights  on  condition  of  being  aotatallji 

tot  a  stated  time  in  the  commune.    The  municipal  coqaoilx  wvldhs 

elected  for  six  years,  and  to  consist  of  members  nol  under  iwmfbt 

years  of  age,  one  half  of  whom  were  to  retire  every  three  yam. 

mayor  and  his  adjoints  were  to  be  chosen  from  among  ttas  ■ 

oooncillors ;  but  the  nomination  was  to  rest  with  the  king  ui  4 

town  of  each  arrondissement,  and  in  communes  pf  three 

habitants  and  upwards :  and  with  the  prefect  in  the  less  < 

munes.    Nominated  for  three  years  the  msyors  and  adjointe  \ 


to  suspension  by  order  of  the  prefect,  and  to  be  set  aside  by  rajatflrit^' 
nance.  Lastly,  to  the  prefect  and  sub-prefect  was  eommitiad  the  i^ 
of  summoning  erery  extraordinary  meetmfr  of  the  mantoi^ 

which  in  such  cases  was  bound  to  confine  itself  to  the '*"- 

the  special  di>ject  for  which  it  had  been  called  together; 

This  law,  loaded  with  details  which  it  would  be  tedioaa  mat  i 
to  enumerate,  excited  universal  uproar.    An  assemUy  of 
elected  by  another  assembly  of  notables,  and  directed  by  n 
agents,  such  was  the  economy  of  the  new  law ;  that  is  to  aay,  it 
the  power  of  ministers  on  nearly  thirty-four  thousand  little  bou  ^ 
obligarchies.     All  the   democrats  were  incensed.     What!    they* 
claimed,  these  are  the  ways  into  which  they  dare  to  turn  the  coarssof 
the  revolution !     France  then  is  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the  leadiiv 
tax-payers  and  place-holders!     What  signify  these  municipal  capaeitiei^ 
the  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tax-gatherer's  list  or  in  a  liceaii- 
ate's  diploma?    An  attorney  knows  better  than  a  peasant  how  lodcsl 
with  a  bundle  of  papers,  but  does  he  better  know  what  relates  to  the  ip 
portioning  of  common  lands,  for  instance,  or  the  economy  of  wood  laadif 
How  arbitrary  and  insolent  are  all  these  clasifications  1    Tliey  deohiea 
man  a  notable  if  he  knows  the  civil  code,  or  has  studied  medicine;  te 
is  not  one  though  he  be  master  of  architecture,  botany  or  astronooiy. 
And  what  are  to  be  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  municipal  eouncilif 
Since  it  is  thought  fit  to  make  a  classification  of  capacities,  at  least  «• 
ought  to  be  told  on  what  objects  these  are  to  be  exercised.  Batoa  Tbs 
range  of  their  functions  is  lefl  for  future  consideration  ;  so  that,  insMd 
of  creating  the  magistracy  for  the  function,  the  function  is  to  be  eresced 
to  fit  the  msgistracy !    To  convert  the  electoral  right  into  a  monopolj, 
is  to  forge  an  instrument  of  tyranny.    It  would  be  better  to  annihihio 
the  elective  principle,  than  to  corrupt  it.    If  the  rich  have  sway  in  the 
municipal  councils,  an  orgsnized  protection  will  have  been  gjvea  io 
those  interests  that  have  the  least  need  of  being  protected.    Tfaeib- 
Bordity  is  manifest,  the  iniquity  flagrant 
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[The  remonsirances  of  ihe  legiiima lists  were  nol  less  keen,  In  ibat 
presumed  jiotabilitie?*  in  which  the  legislator  enrolled  li all-pay 
itrb-heiitr Hants,  ihey  sougbl  in  \nm  for  tlie  parish  pneslp  and  they  uere 
amazed  that  the  bberab,  in  thoir  aristocratic  scorn  of  the  rahbk,  had 
visited  ?*hke  whh  exclusion  the  village  pastor  and  ihe  village  blacksmiih* 
hnokmg  lite  rt'coUections  of  ihe  attrien  re^me,  they  jjointed  to  the  vine* 
dressers,  the  barbers^  and  ih^  agricultural  labourers,  summoned  by  the 
edit*t  of  Mtky^  17G0,  to  take  part  in  the  aflfairs  of  their  commune ;  and 
horn  tbe  hberalism  of  the  legislators  of  ilie  day,  tlicy  looked  back  wiib 
Tvgfi-i  to  that  of  the  comptroller-general,  Laverdy,  who,  nevertheless, 
p-.ri>ht?d  in  the  revolutionary  lempesU 
To  Uiese  criticbms,  the  logic  of  which  each  party  pointed  in  ibe  dir 
roost  fiivourable  to  its  own  purposes,  were  added  Ihos^  of  some  cair 
srien,  who,  lofjking  beyond  the  present,  saw  in  this  blind  riipH- 
i  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie,  tbe  germ  of  its 
i,  a.nd  tht^  foretokening  of  the  most  afRiciing  diijorders.  The  new 
,  in  fiicl^  paved  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  communes,  which 
iri$  consummated,  a^i  we  shall  see  hereafter,  by  the  law  respecting  tm 
HI  tip  at  privileges^ 

Thus  fnmi  its  very  first  step  in  the  career  of  legislation,  the  govern 
ment  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  convicted  of  selfishness  and  want  of  fore 
sight,     For^  strange  to  say,  while  such  laborious  ingenuity  was  exerte 
h.*  r^irtbodize  the  oppressions  of  administrative  centralization,  the  las 
i  of  political  centralization  were  effaced^     The  odiou?,  but  bold 
M^rsevering  impulsion  which  the  congregationalists  had  given  tc 
)  under  ihe  Restoration,  gave  place  to  endless  oscillations.     Thi 
r^ln,  the  moment  they  were  victors,  bad  made  haste  to  realize  ibdr 
MIS  theory  of  atheism  in  the  law,  not  considering  that,  whatever  la 
taken  from  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  tnuiaferred  to  thut  of  il 
■oner.     The  equality  of  churches,  {cnltcsj*  a  principle  inevitabljr| 
rating  the  grossest  charlatanisEo,  insensiblv  conveyed  from  the  in- 
f f^  of  men  into  their  consciences  that  canftision  which  arises  out  of 
lit  commotion;  and  liberty  of  teaching,  pompously  proclaim- 
d  for  coming  generations  the  melancholy  inheritance  of  the 
rlivisiona  with  which  the  e^tisting  generation  was  disiracted.J 
HL   liad  been  provided  for  the  pomps  of  Catholicism,  whicb J 
ijt^y  over  a  people  governed  through  the  medium  of  theifJ 
..s.     The  theatres  were  left  to  the  management  of  private^ 
The  chanting  of  processions  no  longer,  even  on  holidays,  i 
.   MM   common  noiMC  of  the  streels;  and  nothing  was  provided  to 
k|ily  ilie  place  of  that  njighly  instrument  of  command,  a  mystic  appeal 
the  popular  emotions*     Society,  in  a  word,  only  lived  on  upon  ths 
ruin.*!  U  bi\d  cuadr. 


•  W*  mti*t  i>M  rf^nCt*nnt\  liheny  of  cntiicienep  wirh  thi*  equJihty  of  ehureltf^t.    Coo* 

lo  hqinan  pnwcr  ti  ■  i^i  vigUrej  bm  iSier**  n  a  widtJ 

(HdiVnJual  and  0  ii  and  worthip,  duJ  iht*  •i*j>-l 

,    „  ...  _.      .,  ^  .  .       i.^Uait.    li  b  ila*  itui-^,   -    -        !   Iff  lo  iltreiit  lliu  it}**fal,  .HI  itr 

«imih<  iiMi«ri«l  iut«nirti  ut't4>ci«ty*    If  it  decl^c»  itieif  indlferei)t«  ^t  nNitaiet, 
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Hie  evil,  after  all,  did  not  flow  excltuifelj  from  the  iDtempenrK<e  of 
contiofenj  ind  the  eeqptic  indiflbrence  of  the  new  powers.  The  Re- 
ttontioD  bad  so  mhly  in?oked  Btcred  things  in  suppori  of  wretcbed 
mnndane  vanities;  it  Imd  so  compromised  the  dtvin^^  majedtj  In  its  own 
qoarrdsi  and  so  accnstomed  the  pe<qile  to  abhor  heaven  in  the  penoa  of 
the  priest,  that  impiety  had  assumed  the  character  of  legitiotjKe  i^\$tr 
anee.  to  oppression.  The  pride  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  chtiri^fa,^ 
the  avarice  and  canning  of  the  jesaitSy-^the  calculaiing  fanaticism  of 
the  Congrention, — ^the  intrigues  of  priestcraft^— had  but  exalted  that 
sentiment  of  independence  which  the  age  of  Toltaire  had  bequaadied  lo 
France. 

An  unexpected  event  placed  in  glaring  relief  all  the  hairors  latlm 
in  such  a  state  of  things.  For  some  time  past  the  legittniaibts  seemed 
to  be  recovering  confidence.  Their  language  was  daily  beceming  mm 
arrogant  Already  they  talked  of  the  return  of  Henry  V.  with  inadkrA 
assurance,  and  their  presumptuous  desires  put  the  most  mn^br  irttap» 

Ction  on  the  change  observed  in  the  demeanour  of  Loub  Phili|fit 
Emperor  of  Russia  having  demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  thnt  M.  de 
Mortemart  should  be  sent  to  him  as  ambassador,  and  the  Pabis  Rava! 
not  having  dared  to  disobey,  the  legitimatists  mead  a  report  that  Lums 
Philippe  contemplated  resignmg  (he  crown  to  Henry  V,,  and  that  M.  d« 
Mortemart  was  sent  to  Nicolas  to  apprise  him  of  that  design.  At  thti 
same  time  fiictious  demonstratiohs  had  been  made  in  various  p^m.  At 
Rodez,  a  tree  of  liberty  was  pulled  down  by  night;  the  whiff'  fl^^  'm- 
unfurled  at  Collioure ;  at  Nimes  they  talked  of  some  national  goaidi 
over  whom  some  resuscitated  verdets  had  raised  the  cane.  These  CkU^ 
of  little  importance  in  themselves,  derived  a  certain  alarming  significuwf 
from  the  bearing  of  the  beaten  party.  The  clergy,  moreover,  wefe  be* 
ginning  to  bestir  themselves,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  one  that  the  Gnl- 
ists  were  about  to  make  some  audacious  trial  of  their  strength  on  tks 
first  opportunity. 

The  14th  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Doc  de 
Berri,  was  at  hand.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the  QuoiM^am 
announced,  that  on  that  day  a  funeral  service  would  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  St.  Roch.  The  minister  of  the  interior  wrote  on  the  subject 
to  the  prefect  of  police.  The  minister  of  public  worship  intimated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  that  the  intended  ceremony  might  provoke  a 
riot.  The  cure  of  St.  Roch  thought  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  abstaia 
from  holding  the  proposed  service.  It  was  not  so  with  the  ami  of  St 
Germain  TAuxerrois,  an  old  man  who  had  accompanied  Marie  Antoi- 
nette to  the  scaffold.  On  the  14th  of  February,  men  posted  on  the  step! 
of  the  church  of  St.  Roch  distributed  cards  to  all  comers,  inferminf 
them  that  the  rendezvous  was  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois.  A  gvfit 
number  of  brilliant  equipages  thronged  the  approaches  to  the  latter 
church.  A  fashionable  crowd  filled  the  sacred  edifice,  cloaking,  uoder 
the  solemnity  of  an  act  of  public  mourning,  the  satisfaction  of  > 
vengeful  essay,  and  the  funeral  service  began.  At  some  paces  froffl 
the  spot,  slept  in  their  tombs  those  who  had  fallen  in  July  before  the 
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Louvre,  A  coHectbn  wns  made  in  the  church  for  the  beneBl  of  the 
iojdjers  of  the  royul  guards  who  h;i(l  been  wounded  iti  Ute  three  days. 

The  ceremony  was  proceeding  quietly  to  its  conclusion,  when  a  young 
mari^  going  up  to  the  cataAilque  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
^mig  on  U  3  lithographic  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  A  crown  of 
mmartab  Wiis  placed  over  the  portrait,  and  military  men  suspended 
;heir  de&omtioim  around  it* 

Meanwhile  there  had  gathered  in  the  Place  St.  Germain  TAuicerrois, 
from  all  quarters  of  Pans,  turbulent  ^pjrita  attracted  by  the  news  cif  a 
liieslly  plot,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  mukitude  always  eager 
[bf  noi^e.  News  of  what  is  doing  in  the  church  spread;  the  story 
lasses  from  mouth  to  mouili  with  in&oking  comments  or  ingenious  ex- 
iggeriitiona*  ImprecJitions  are  soon  licard  ;  the  multitude  every  moment 
kaoomes  more  heated  and  denser.  The  prefeclof  pohce  having  received 
lotice^  haptens  to  the  place,  and  finds  the  ceremony  ended  and  the  con- 
p^egaiion  dispersed  ;  but  the  tumult  sliU  increasing,  M.  Bande  orders 
be  munictpai  guards  to  be  dravvn  up  before  the  doorway,  and  the  iron 
Fate  to  be  cloaed-  A  pale  young  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  loose 
ioating  hair,  was  at  this  moment  in  the  pla/^Ct  mule,  motionless,  and 
ippearing  to  ga^^e  in  tjcorn  on  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  impatient 
nuhttude  before  him.  ^^  Down  with  the  Jesuit  !'^  cried  a  voice.  Imme- 
liateiy  a  terrible  about  rent  the  air;  the  young  man  was  surrounded, 
leizedr  and  borne  away.  They  were  about  to  throw  liim  into  the  river, 
tiici  he  was  in  the  act  of  struggling  wildly  for  life  on  the  parapet  of  the 
Seine,  when  the  prefect  of  police  rushed  forward  with  some  of  his  men 

0  sa^e  him.  A  fight  began.  !t  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  Paris 
emained  without  a  prefect  of  police,  whilst  the  crowd,  rolling  tike  an 
iralanche  along  the  quays,  and  bursUng  from  every  street,  daahed  with 

1  thousand  confused  cries  against  the  doors,  gates,  and  walls  of  the  old 
;hiirch. 

It  was  the  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  the  CarVists  had 
nenaced  :  accordingly  this  riot  bad  not  the  exclusively  popular  aspect 
telonging  to  that  of  December,  Bourgeois  in  black  coals  and  yellow 
[loves  figured  in  it  in  the  advanced  guard.  The  jocular  impiety  of  the 
oang  men  of  the  schools  was  mingled  in  it  with  the  rude  license  of  the 
teople.  The  authorities  thetnaelres  gave  encouragement  lo  the  mischief 
¥f  iheir  affected  inditterence,  their  scandalous  apathy.  It  was  by  order 
if  R  magistrate  of  the  city  that  the  cross  surmounting  the  church  was 
ofn  down.  The  troops  seemed  to  hide  themselves.  Every  thing  in  the 
hope  of  conaiituied  authority  was  absent,  The  national  guard,  so 
:.eaIoas  in  protecting  the  shop,  left  the  road  unobstructed  for  the  multi- 
ude  roshang  to  the  devastation  of  a  church. 

^^he  sacred  edifice  was  soon  taken  by  storm,  and  shameful  saiurnalia, 
^eted  within  its  walls,  revealed  the  moral  disorder  engendered  by  the 
riff*irt>  wfiged  for  fifteen  long  years  by  incredulity  against  hypocrisy. 
To  pull  down  the  alt.^r,  break  the  pulpit,  the  balustrades  and  the  confes* 
kianab  to  pieces,  tear  the  religious  paintings,  and  trample  the  rich 
|ngirig9  under  foot,  all  thts  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  People  laughed, 
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Telled,  and  olialleiiged  each  oilier  to  daring  acta  of  indecencf ,  some 
UaaphaiMd  Qod,  aU  howled  ooraea  againat  priests.  The  merimr  via 
tdieo  by  aeaaulU  ila  fiehoM  treuurea  fell  iotp  the  hand?  of  savage  bur- 
fiioDaiaorae  o£  whom  were  aeeo  danciu  io  aaeerdoul  vestmeoia.  A 
amall  tvpop  of  natioiial  gaarda,  ccmndancMd  by  two  citizens  named  £[^ 
vanx  an4  Boiaai^re,  abne  in  thia  deplorable  scene  of  riot  reprfs^enid 
that,  priiieiple  of  order  wbidi  bad  been  so  brutally  violated,  and  on  ikt 
oocaaioQ  by  the  boacgeoiaie.  It  remaina  to  be  stated  that  not  a  iheft 
wu  coqmittedy  not  an  aet  of  diaboneaty  waa  remarked.  A  gilded  eagle 
waa  fimnd  among  the  fragroenta,  and  carefully  carried  to  the  gofernor 
of  the  Toilleries.  Amidst  a  greedy  and  nDbeiieving  dociei) ,  diaiat^- 
eatedneae  bad  not  ceased  to  l>e  the  Wrtoe  of  tlie  poor. 

The  Back  of  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois  had  been  preceded  by  the  mri^ 
aion  of  the  parsonage.  It  was  defaatated^  bat  the  people  halted  re^pau- 
folly  at  the  threshold  of  an  apartment  situated  on  the  e^tue  door  as  liut 
of  the^  ^wri.  It  waa  inhabited  by  the  Abb^  Paravey,  the  same  wJio  ia 
tbe.moitth  of  July  had  pronounced  the  benediction  over  the  cemeieryof 
the  Lottvre,  and  prayed  for  those  who  had  fallen  in  fighL 

Meanwhile  the  prefect  of  police,  after  rescuing  the  supposed  jeaoit, 
had  gone  to  the  PiJaia  Royal,  bis  mind  TideJitly  agitated  nod  hi^  drMi 
io, disorder.  He  found  the  king  perfectly  compos td.  In  fact  the  evenis 
of  tne  day  could  not  be  otherwise  than  ftfourable  to  the  maintenanceof 
the  new  dynasty.  They  made  manifest  to  the  Carlists  how  idle«rert 
their  hopes,  and  to  the  clergy  what  perila  attended  its  obstinate  alUanoe 
with  a  prostrate  throne.  Again,  the  violence  and  impuiHlj  of  iha» 
movements  were  a  sufficient  indication  to  foreign  cabinets  k 
mountable  were  the  difficulties  which  the  re-establishment  of  1 
monarchy  would  have  to  encounter  in  France. 

The  king,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  prefoet  of  polies 
to  dinner,  whereby  he  had  direct  cognizance  of  the  reports  of  the  aflsf» 
noon.  Some  of  these  reports  stated  that  the  archbishopric  waa  Io  he 
attacked  the  next  day ;  others,  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  tha 
Palais  Royal,  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  ascnil 
societies.  "  We  must  let  the  fire  have  vent,"  said  the  king  to  M.  Bauds; 
''  think  only  of  the  Palais  Royal."  In  cousequence  of  this,  the  piefBfli 
of  police,  immediately  on  his  return  home,  wrote  to  the  commandaatof 
Paris  to  range  all  the  troops  of  the  garrison  round  tlie  royal  abode^  aad 
not  to  order  any  movement,  happen  what  might. 

A  few  shots  were  fired  during  the  night  of  the  14th ;  two  or  thiat 
posts  were  disarmed,  and  a  gang  of  violent  men  made  an  attempt  oalka 
house  of  M.  Dupin  aiiie,  which  the  authorities  had  barely  time  to  pi^ 
vent.     Every  thing  betokened  a  stormy  day  for  the  morrow. 

Immediately,  after  daybreak,  threatening  groups  collected  in  tbs 
neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  all  the  approachea  to  it  weft 
sedulously  guarded.  No  measures,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  taken  to 
protect  the  archbishop's  residence.  Mysterious  instigators,  going  asMMV 
the  people,  skilfully  diverted  the  current  of  its  fury,  and  tanning  it  Cm 
the  Palais  Royal,  hurried  it  away  to  the  archiepiscopal  residence    Tk 
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drum  had  bett  to  arms  in  the  morning  but  partially  and  negligently,  and 
the  national  guard  had  not  assembled,  its  officers  being  absent.  A  detach- 
ment, however,  of  the  I2th  legion,  commanded  by  M.  Fraii9ois  Arago, 
marched  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Cit6,  when,  on  its  reaching  the  little 
bridge.  Count  de  Clonard,  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  in  brandishing 
his  sabre,  unintentionally  struck  a  man  of  the  lower  class.     The  poor 
fellow  fell   mortally  wounded.     A  crowd  gathered   round  him  in  an 
inttaot ;  he  was  taken  up  and  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  multitude 
that  filled  the  Place  du  Par  vis,  every  tongue  crying  out,  "  Vengeance ! 
Tengeance  on  the  assassin !"     Count  de  Clonard  had  vanished  in  the 
confusion.     M.  Arago  had  the  dying  man  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
whither  he  accompanied  him ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  come  out  from 
the   hospital,  than  he   was  surrounded  and  accused  of  the  murder. 
Hurried  away  towards  the  river,  into  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
thrown,   M.  Arago  owed  his  life  only  to  his  presence  of  mind  and 
decision.     The  fury  of  the  people,  for  a  moment  allayed,  was  capable 
of  being  rekindled  on  the  least  provocation.     When  M.  Arago  and  his 
men  reached  the  entrance  of  the  garden  where  the  stables  were  situated, 
the  assailants  were  already  in  full  possession  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
which  they  were  demolishing  with  a  sort  of  frantic  eagerness.    A  body  of 
strong  men,  laying  hold  of  the  iron  grating,  had  bent  it  in  two  by  a 
sadden  violent  pull.     In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  invaders  were  in 
the  apartments,  the  mirrors  and  lustres  were  shivered  to  pieces,  the 
pictures  torn,  the  furniture  broken  up,  and  the  woodwork  torn  from  the 
walls ;  broad  surfaces  of  wall  fell  flat  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  some  magic 
force ;  rare  books,  costly  manuscripts,  rich  crucifixes,  missals,  vestments, 
and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  were  flung  out  of  every  window,  and  were 
seen  fluttering  through  the  air,  and  falling  into  the  garden.  The  thought 
of  pilfering  never  occurred  to  any  one:  but  all  were  possessed  with  a 
raging  appetite  for  destruction.     Several  companies  of  the  9th  legion, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Schonen,  had  entered  the  premises ;  but  being 
pushed  from  each  other  by  the  irresistible  flood  of  the   rioters,  the 
national  guards  did  nothing  but  wander  here  and  there  through  the 
mins,  and  look  on  with  muskets  shouldered  at  this  scene  of  enormous 
devastation.   Here,  as  at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  on  the  preceding  day, 
it  was  the  bourgeois  who  prompted  the  movement  and  set  the  example. 
The  loss  to  art  and  science  on  that  day  of  madness  is  incalculable. 
Never  was  devastation  more  extraordinary,  more  complete,  more  rapid, 
or  more  joyously  infatuate ;  for  the  whole  work  was  done  amidst  a 
tremendous  uproar  of  laughter,  jokes,  and  yells. 

M.  Arago  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  sent  M. 
Montalivet's  brother  to  the  commandant-general  of  the  national   guard 
of  Paris  to  ask  for  reinforcement.     The  messenger  did  not  return ;  be 
wrote  word  that  the  required  succour  would  soon  arrive;  but  it  vvas 
waited  for  in  vain.     M.  Arago's  surprise  was  extreme  ;  he  could  hardly 
understand  the  executive's  making  itself  an  accomplice  in  riot.      Work- 
men being  busy  pulling  down  the  cross  of  the  cathedral,  he  endeavoured 
to  stop  them ;  whereupon  they  told  him  that  they  were  only  aoting  \n 
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obediehce  to  autliorityy  and  they  showed  him  an  order  sigaedtf  the 
mmr  of  the  trrondiMement. 

From  the  «ick  of  the  archhidiop^e  [Mdaee  to  that  of  the  cathednJ  iheii 
wae  but  a  aCep.  The  people  threatened  to  Torce  rhe  gnics  o(  Notm 
Dame^  where  some  national^arda,  oommanded  by  M.  de  Schonen^ 
bad  tdcen  refa^  Leaving  his  company  in  the  Rue  de  ]'Ari:he?ecb^, 
M.  Arago  made  his  way  to  the  open  apace  in  front  of  the  caihedr^,  pa^ 
ring  through  the  crowd,  over  whom  he  fos%  by  a  whol^  head^  and^, 
pointing  upwards,  he  called  out,  **Yoa  see  that  cross  rocking  aal 
tottering  under  repeated  blows:  the  distance  mtkea  ii  appear  ^rrnW,  bat 
in  reality  its  size  is  enormous.  Will  you  wait  till  it  falta,  and  brings  down 
wilh  it,  as  it  most  certainly  will,  that  heavy  iron  balustrade  7  For  Qod't 
sake  get  out  of  the  way,  or  this  night  many  a  son  wIEl  be  father  las, 
and  many  a  wife  widowed.^  So  sayings  M.  Arago  ran  Aw^f  »  jf 
terrified;  the  alarmed  crowd  followed  his  example,  whil&t  the  nitiooi) 
guards,  forewarned  how  to  act,  hurried  into  the  abandoned  ipace,  iid 
posted  themselves  at  all  the  issues.    The  cathedral  was  saved,  ~ 

But  the  invaders  of  the  archbishopric  were  pursuing  the  woxk  of  i 
mdition  with  increasing  fury;  whilst  M.  Arago,  witneftsing  the  md 
eholy  farce,  thought  of  his  own  weakness  with  shuddefing  indignaii 
both  as  a  scholar  and  a  citizen.  Convinced  at  last  that  there  was  a  d^ 
liberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  eiecotive  to  favour  the  riot,  he 
about  to  order  his  battalion  to  adrance,  with  the  determination  to 
dure  all  hazards  rather  than  be  a  party  to  Bach  groas  suptneness,  ^ 
word  was  brought  him  that  some  persons  of  note  were  going  among  tkl 
national  guards,  and  persuading  them  to  leave  thitigs  to  take  their  ooani. 
M.  Thiers,  under  secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Ii  nance,  waapi^ 
ticularly  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  actually  saw  that  individual  wilki^ 
about  before  the  ruins  with  looks  of  satisfaction  and  a  smile  on  his  tifft 

About  three  o'clock  a  legion  of  the  national  guards  appeared,  bat  it 
was  only  to  parade  round  the  edifice ;  and  upon  M.  Arago's  requesting 
the  commanding  officer,  M.  Talabot,  to  enter  the  archbiBhop*9  premtsesi 
in  order  that  the  rioters  might  at  least  be  eiLpelled  from  the  scene  of  li^ 
vastation,  M .  Talabot  replied,  **  My  orders  are  to  appear  here  and  mwk 
back  again." 

Never  was  any  thing  stranger  than  the  appearance  of  Paris  dtiriaf 
that  day.  In  every  direction  the  crosses  were  tottering  on  the  chart^ 
tops ;  the  fleurs-de-iys  were  everywhere  effaced*  Heaps  of  papers,  sioH 
mattrasses,  and  linen  cloths  taking  the  shape  of  drowning  men,  Sottad 
down  the  Seine.  Fishermen,  leaning  over  their  boats'  aides,  here  mi 
there  picked  up  waifs  of  outraged  Catholicism  ;  and  the  bridges  «fli 
crowded  with  curious  spectetors,  flocking  from  all  parts  to  enjof  tbr 
sight.  The  people  broke  into  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdns  in  the  Pilaie  ^ 
Justice,  and  was  about  to  pull  down  the  statue  of  Malesherbes,  raking 
it  for  that  of  a  saint,  when  M.  Hortensius  St.  Albio,  a  young  msfistnte, 
courageously  rushing  before  the  crowd,  cried  out,  "That  was  a  friea<l 
to  the  people,"  and  the  image  of  the  venenble  Malesherbes  was  rea** 
ed.    It  was  the  height  of  the  carnival  season :  the  pavemeni  ratika  an- 
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tlm  carriage-wheels  in  the  rich  quaHers,  and  masks  were  riinning- 

altaouslf  nbdut  the  car-     Tn  the  evening  a](  Paris  was  tllaminateti*^ 

ihe^poi  where  the  archbishop^s  pulace  haci  stood  the  day  beFore^i 

iherc  now  remained  nmhing  bitt  ruins.  J 

Some  days  rtfterwarfls^  when  the  public  deliriam  had  passed  away.iho! 
different  parties  began  with  their  usual  bad  faith  to  accuse  each  other.  ^ 
"^be  Icgitimatiaifl  churged  I  he  executive  with  having  itself  instigated  the  * 

ilbreak,  fnr  which,  according  to  them,  a  religious  ceremony  had  beert 
deceitfully  used  aa  a  pretext.  The  opposition  liberals  denounced,  not 
the  complicity  of  the  executive,  but  its  weakness,  the  fruit  of  its  di^sen* 
tkm9^  The  courtiers,  ashamed  of  the  character  of  their  triumph,  a  fleet- 
ed 1  painful  indignation  against  ibe  Carlisis,  a  feeling  which  was  paraded 
with  lying  exaggeration  by  those  who  were  most  intimateiy  initiated  into 
iW  policy  of  the  court.  "  You  are  guilty,  not  only  of  your  own  follies,'* 
Naid  the  Journal  tks  DehaH,  addressing  the  legilimatisls  wilh  feigned 
tndignniion,  "but  likewise  of  the  follies  of  others.  When  Willian* 
tse^'fided  (he  throne  of  England  the  Scotch  parliament  assembled  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Dundee  seeing  ihe  assembly  resolved  to  confer 
ih«  crown  on  William,  quitted  the  haJL  One  of  his  friends  ran  after 
him  and  ?iaid,  'Whither  are  you  gr^ing?'  whereupon  the  earl  taking  off  his 
hit  hm\  looking  up  to  heaven  replied ^  *  IVhithtr  (he  shade  of  Montrose 
fhait  katl  me*  Here  was  frankness  and  honour!  And  you  too«  you 
hife  generous  shades  fo  lead  you ;  go  whither  the  manes  of  Calhelineau 
4fid  l^  Rochejaqnelin  shall  lead  you  ;  engage  in  civil  war  I  This  is  belter  < 
ihMti  concocting  obscure  plots." 

These  empiy  declamations  of  ihe  press  were  seconded  by  those  of  the 
ne,  rnore  empty  and  more  rancorous  still,     M,  Baude,  being  lakcn 

lenlly  lo  task  for  his  conduct^  answered  only  with  Jong  rambling 
bes,  choosing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  sacrifice  himself  than  to  cast  off 
QQ<Kbers  a  respoiiaibility  full  of  infamy  and  peril  The  questioners  did 
Mt  spare  M.  Montaliret^  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  defended  him- 
j«lf  by  imputing  the  whole  mischief  to  the  negligence  of  the  prefect  of 
lh«  Seine  ;  whilst  the  latter  complained  that  he  had  neither  been  con- 
*^ulrcd  nor  warned,  and  that  he  had  been  so  completely  set  aside  by  M- 
Mrtnialivci,  thsit  the  newspapers  alone  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
\ht  in^rnriinns  i^ued  to  the  mnvora  during  the  riot,  A  curious  and 
UT  'r.'tm;i  was  now  enacted  in  presence  of  the  aitemi?e  chamber. 

M  :*rt  rnshed  a  second  time  to  the  tribune,  and  with  fierce  ges- 

iKoltttion  nod  ffiishing  eyes  arrogantly  insulted  the  m^tqdibilibj  on  points 
tf  fiiquciir  \hn\  set  his  inferior  in  array  against  him  ;  and  Odilon  Barrot, 
mm  his  place,  flung  hi«  resignation  na  it  were  at  the  minister  wilh  ati 
irr  of  mingled  scorn  and  irritation.  For  some  days  the  debate  was  ear- 
ned on  befween  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  an  exasperation  of 
annner  that  plainly  bespoke  the  anarchy  prevailing  among  oil  the  new 
powers.  Dupin  nine  and  Lafayette,  Guizol  and  Laftiue,  in  turns  re* 
pfoacbetj  each  other  wilh  the  evils  of  a  state  of  things,  which  they  all 
i|Teed  in  representing  as  gloomy,  uncertain,  and  fearfuL 

Arfaiirary  force  ts  hut  a  form  of  anarchy.     In  order  to  mislead  the 
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pabKc  the  ezecati?e  displayed  t  reckless  spirit  of  fial( 

repoblieaiu  tnd  legttimttists  without  tny  serioas  grooiidt 

and  thiisafibrded  its  enemies  an  opportunitjr  ofdeolariiif  Aai 

seeuted.    Rash  conduct  this ;  for  nothing  is  more  votoMiof 

nesB  exceeding  in  its  passionate  excesses  the  rights  esiaa  d 

The  arrest  of  M.  Oufrard  wonid  probably  have  exeiied  laB» 

recriminations.    It  was  reported  that  this  cdebrated  faiDcii 

on  the  stock  exchange  on  his  own  account  and  on  that  of*! 

who  it  was  asserted  secretly  communicated  to  him  ereiy  f 

from  London.    He  had  been  speculating-  largely  on  if 

and  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  direct  interest  in  all  paUie 

To  those  who  put  faith  in  that  opinion  the  co-operation  of  a  j 

the  troubles  of  February  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  eouTM,  ia 

hatred  of  the  crucifix  and  outrage  to  heaven  might,  aooovdkig  !•  ihr 

times,  furnish  aids  to  a  very  lucky  speculation  for  a  fall  in  thfr  lair 

Certain  it  is,  that  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  the  pnlbot  of  piaiii 

an  order  was  issued  to  arrest  M.  Oovraid:  but  he  oontrifiri  la  ctafer 

pursuit. 

Meanwhile  the  crosses  had  everywhere  been  pulled  down  i 
very  eyes  of  the  authorities :  and  they  let  all  this  be  doiie»  inai 
the  philosophic  import  of  a  gibbet  which  the  world  adorad  as  a  i 
and  aflfecting  symbol  of  devotedness. 

It  is  true  that  the  proscription  of  the  crosst. 

minds  of  the  voters  with  that  of  the  neurs-de-lya.  But  if  < 
the  latter  on  the  part  of  daring  innovators  was  naturally  cooceivaElab  it' 
was  much  less  so  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  bent  on  setting  the  pRS* 
tige  of  monarchical  usages  in  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the  modsn 
spirit  The  court  nevertheless  consented  to  renounce  th^emUca* 
Doubly  faithless,  to  its  family  reminiscences  and  to  those  of  the  nioaanhfi 
it  suffered  the  rioters  insultingly  to  scrutinize  the  armorial  beariofi  of 
Cond6,  and  to  deface  the  shield  of  Duguesclin.  An  ordinance  appearal 
in  the  Moniteur  giving  a  more  bourgeois  aspect  to  the  arms  of  the  slala 
The  king's  carriages  issued  from  the  Palais  Royal  with  the  arms  emdt 
and  the  descendant  of  the  Capets  had  the  fleur-de-lys  removed  that  o^ 
namented  the  iron  balustrade  of  his  dwelling. 

These  acts  of  condescension  were  intended  to  please  the  boargecm 
which  did  indeed  appear  flattered  by  them  :  but  they  were  diaapproiai 
of  by  those  leading  men,  who  looked  on  a  policy  of  expediency  as  oas 
destitute  of  dignity.  M.  Chambolle,  the  secretary  to  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  called  on  Casimir  P^rier  whilst  these  things  wM 
ffoing  on.  *'  Well,"  said  Perier,  with  a  warmth  of  expreanoa  wUdi 
decency  compels  us  to  modify,  «  so  the  king  gives  up  his  armorial  bei^ 
ings?  It  was  the  day  af\er  the  revolution  he  should  have  adopted  tint 
course,  and  I  advised  him  to  do  so,  that  did  I !  But  no.  He  would  aot 
then  hear  of  ef&cing  those  fleur-de-Iys  to  which  he  is  more  attached  iIms 
the  dder  line.  And  now  a  riot  shows  itself  under  the  windowi,  vii 
behold  you,  he  pitches  his  scutcheon  into  the  kennel  1" 

Since  the  15th  of  February,  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  Paging  fc^t 
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ptisliy  of  whidi  was  displayed,  but  not  exhausted,  by  severd  [u^ 
fus  movemeni^.  In  one  of  these,  excited  by  a  fali^e  report  that  J 
^les  had  been  defeated,  the  Russian  ambassador  was  insuJiedf  1 
fe  windows  of  his  hotel  were  broken  with  stones.  But  demciuslra-  1 
Bore  worthy  of  France  testified  her  sympathy  in  the  cause  of  Po-  | 
It  greul  number  of  students  traversed  the  city  at  the  appeal  of  3VL  I 
bn  sad  and  ihoughtfal  silence ;  they  carried  a  tricolour  flag  hung  with  I 
|nd  laid  it  on  tlie  graves  dug  at  the  foot  of  ihe  Louvre.     About  ] 

fe  lime  sonie  poor  workmen  assembled  in  the  environs  of  the  J 
loyal  Tliese  men  did  not  luin  out  into  the  slreeis  lo  pull  down  ] 
and  deface  monuments,  or  lo  desecrate  the  altar  with  carnival  | 
they  only  shouted  Work  and  hrtnd !  They  were  charged  at  J 
"  nt  of  the  bayonet.  I 

;>f  the  king  he  never  failed  on  the  day  aAer  popular  cotDmotioiiB  ] 
himself  in  places  of  public  resort,  accompanied  by  his  children  :1 
\  accustomed  the  minds  of  men  to  confound  the  re-establisbmenl  1 
rith  the  preservation  of  his  person  and  his  race.  1 

I  court  had  J  as  means  of  evading  the  angry  assaults  of  ilje  opposi-  I 
iDt  only  the  obst^urity  that  siilt  hung  over  part  of  its  pohcy,  but  ] 
wt  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  chamber,  and  above  all  the  I 
Uartty  of  ihe  men  who  led  it.  I 

jhese  the  most  influential  wa^!  Dupin  ain<f.     The  majority  of  the -J 

Er,  composed  of  bourgeois  of  little  refinement  of  mind  or  manners,  I 
*  Dupin  aine  for  his  impatient  gestures,  his  abrupt  movemenia,  I 
|er  and  spiteful  rusticity,  his  expre^ive  and  harsh   features,  an  1 
lice,  the  acrimony  of  which  was  neter  tempted  by  any  considera-  I 
fcertnin  manner  of  preseniing  a  subject,  as  narrow  as  it  was   pio*  ] 
be,  a  happy  common  sense,  and  a  knack  of  gracing  commonplace  J 
ind  trulgar  sentiments  by  a  decisive  sally  or  a  quick  and  subtle  I 
[He  had  the  endowments  and  the  defects  thai  obtain  success  in  1 
^inbly  of  lawyers  and  shop-keepers-  for  his  appetite  for  money  I 
IC  shape  of  ecouomical   principles;  he  talked  with  turbulence  of  1 
ling  order,  and  angrily  professed  a  false  theory  of  moderaiion.  I 
ipulously  devoted  to  the  king,  he  played  the  courtier  with  a  rude-  1 
lat  masked  the   meanness  of  the  purl.     Shallovr  observers  easily  I 
ih  the  petulant  tits  of  his  ?ulky  devotedness  for  independence^  and  I 
fi^ices  rendered  by  M  Dupin  to  the  court  were  but  the  more  vala- J 
I  consequence.     He  was  the  orator  best  suited  to  the  policy  of  thdl 
because  he  admirably  followed  its  changing  phases,  thanks  to  ani 
tre  versatility  of  opinion  and  to  his  habits  as  a  lawyer     In  the  J 
er,  M.  Dupin  upheld  the  prerogatives  of  the  national  represenia-J 
;th  a  lofty  tone,  a  jealous  zeal  that  resembled  the  impetuous  tern- 1 
^e  old  parliamentarians;  but  instead  of,  like  Ihem,  defending  the-i 
res  of  parliament  againsi  the  king,  Dupin  defended  ihem  against  I 
bple.     in  addition  lo  all  this  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  | 
iiiy  of  ihe  old   magistracies  againtjt  the  nMcsse  (Pepee  and  iha  I 
pod.     Strict  conscieniiousneas  and  consistency  a  part  ^  Dupin  waft  I 
toist  in  politics,  J 
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iblj  |»eisonified  in  mich  «  ni»ti  wms  ihe  U 

bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and  it  may  be  eoficesred  htm  odiOQft  fai  mtk 
bate  been  to  sU  tboae  whose  heam  bad  been  escilted  atid  irbciM  Amu 
hid  been  enlarged  by  the  revoluiioti  of  July.  Load,  iberdbne*  vtrt 
4he  ontGFies  against  h  from  all  quarters.  It  was  reproicbed  witli  hm^ 
remained  at  the  head  of  JiWam  m  tiie  name  of  a  principle  tbftt  nadtitd 
it  Illegitimate ;  with  having  made  it^  own  importance  avmf e  Uie  i  iiwni 
stance^  it  used  as  a  pretext  for  its  usurpation.  It  wig  r«pmelMed  viik 
its  antipathj  to  the  real  workmen  of  the  ref  olution  bjr  wliio^  ii  ], 
witii  its  seiti^neas,  its  p^ide,  for  which  its  ca^Y^eitT  iSbrded  Utile 
cation,  and  iu  scoru  for  tlie  people,  wh-  U 

If  hose  wtU  it  refused  to  consult     The  di  -a 

soon  the  subject  of  ererjr  conversation,  and  ik&  pmiAi  ^f 
ftii  parties. 

Laffitte,  the  president  of  the  couiici),  was  more  iiitef«Mied  ibHiaf 
one  else  in  the  s^peedy  dissotution  of  the  chamber.  laolftied  to  ibt  mt' 
istry  since  the  retiremeot  of  Dupont  de  J'Eure,  tiunrotifMlad  by  < 
mUo  talked  of  resistance  when  he  talked  of  ntoTenieiil,  i 
o(Tr  the  affairs  of  the  interior,  which  Montnlitet  hicosdf  niled  oolj  i 
subordinate  capacity,  and  orer  foreign  nMkin  wliich  obef«d  • 
blindly  seconded  by  Sebastiani,  wiLbciut  any  other  ooQaolttkici 
flashes  of  an  expiring  popularity,  LaiBue  contetnpliied  wrtli 
angubli  of  heart  tiie  downfal  of  his  hopes.  The  eridencca  oftm\ 
friendship  no  longer  satislkd  his  mind,  which  had  lunr  graim  J 
«nd  he  would  glLidiy  bare  retired  to  private  life,  i  al^  driindaj  kf  I0 
pecuniary  itueresls,  if  he  had  not  been  stayed  by  the  b^cf  ilm  liit  pam- 
try  had  stiil  need  of  bim,  that  last  a^otkig  illusiafi  of  tou  mm  i 
patriotism. 

But  iJiat  iltu^oti  waa  soon  to  be  di^pated  for  eter.     LdBtle,  wt 

~  did  not  diAf  aaaAaliaUj  in  optuton  from  tlie  wta^anif  id'ik 

Nererihelen  hit  had  what  tt  w^inied,  ma  hamomMm  mtim^ 

I  lo  diiw  near  to  the  people,  to  serte  its  cause  timidly,  and  le  mtm 

For  thb  he  v»  not  foq^t en.     Many  b^daih  tboagli  * 

Ifttt  line  king  by  waging  war  on  a  man  lo  whom  bt  oweii  m  ned 


Tbe  chamber  and  the  tniniAtry^  theceibre,  feh  tlieir 
UlieiieiBed,  and  it  became  oecesaary  lo  pmnde  beforelnBd  hi  tbe  cn^ 
thai  waa  iaraeeiL  Noihtng  wag  talked  ol'in  (he  udom^  liie  m  ayipm 
the  itoek  esebaiif  e,  and  in  ^  places  of  public  retoci,  bat  tbe  ^aa^ 
ifm  of  the  ehambert  and  tbe  mode  in  wlucb  a  new  hoc  ^hmM  la 
The  queatioii  was  a  aericioi  aae;  aoi»a  imwe  eo  eouJd  hm* 
niaed.  Tim  point  el  iaene  was  tbe  mpremaef  of  the  peeyi^  k 
\  oT  imifacM]  mibfe,  or  ibat  o^*  the  boargeoiaic  tbfiMa^  m  ^^ 
ay^eiit,  teaded  00  peopisty.  Ereiy  pany  fidi  Hiat  a  OHia  dr 
Ml  wia  it  tttad,  and '^  QcctonI  Relbrar  wittJbierrv 
allaMca. 

gtrietlf  adbcmg  be Uie aofemffnty  of  tbe  paopie>  mkAnutmm^lt^ 
eally  fron  thai  prineiple^  ibe  repebUeaoa  danudcd  tbe  ligbl  id  1 


::■■ 
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^Mfed  tbe  strength  and  imposing  dignity  that 
'«. .  *re,  to  an  assembly  deriving  its  legitimacy 

'^  *u  '  is  the  Jaw  ought  to  be  made  for  all, 

V\,^         ^,-  M  not  be  made  by  all;  they  showed 

•».  ';•   ..        'i  "oncentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 

^'  ^',  ••.       ..         •    J  n  the  poor  to  the  ground,  and 

Sy  *'      ''    ^          *  "^""^  ^^  ^®  ^^^»  '"^^^  ^*"' 

^'>'    '»     '*•"*<.  '^^^''»  ^"^  *®  ^"^^^  ^^  '"°'® 

V.    •' .  ' ' ,    '•„    '^  "'•..  "apricious,  like  every 

/^'  '-,    *•     •'    '".     ■  ,.'■  ,  "on,  sometimes  it 

>/'''v  ','■''.  'be  measured 

"/'*/*,             .  **'•   ''•.    '•  .  *^*                               e  tyranny  of 

*o    ':'■'•'.'*.    '•-.       ,  •  certain  conse- 

4.  /'■,     '',      :     #       .      •      •.  .lit  renders  it  more 

■'         .    '  its  cessation  depend, 

^        /^  jncussion. 

'»   '''*.  ■■ .           h**  4  ,  advocated  by  the  republi- 

'-;/  *              ^  •■•  -jie  legitimatists.     But  as  the 

'' .          ''  ■>■>  8<>  likewise  were  the  modes  of 

\  .iimatists  wished  for  election  in  two 

/%^  ''  ^         '                          A  place  the  government  of  society  at 
\.  '  -     '                               iifluences,  the  rural  population  being  sub- 
'''''                                   wealth  by  its  necessities,  and  to  that  of  the 

^  the  representatives  of  its  political  strength,  de- 

.ess  sincerity  than  passion.     The  writers  who  were 

J  its  interests  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  people  that 

ade  which  had  yet  been  conceded  to  it  by  Montesquieu, 

..>4t)licist  of  constitutional  monarchy;   they  exaggerated   the 

e^J^^fficulties  in  the  way  of  universal  suffrage,  and  reviving  the 

^r^'  i  actions  of  the  reign  of  terror,  without  taking  into  account  the 

1^   ^1    circumstances  that  had  made  it,  at  one  time,  a  means  of 

j^^'iother  an  incentment  to  heroism,  they  dwelt  on  the  tumul- 

I    ^^^e,  and  almost  always  bloody  character  displayed  by  mob 

^^t>peared,  in  the  broadest  light,  the  enormous  mistake  which  had, 

^Hth  of  July,  1830,  united  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  people  in  a 

^    ^^ntiment  of  anger.     At  every  step,  it  became  more  and  more 

•  ^hut  the  only  aim  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830  had  benn  to  uphold 

***'ivilege3  against  the  league  of  the  throne,  the  nobility,  and  the 

E^^  that  the  recent  revolution  had  not  even  caused  a  transfer  of 
^^Sor's  rod  to  other  hands. 
L^  ^  the  Restoration,  it  had  been  necessary  to  pay  300fr.  of  direct 
^ton  to  be  an  elector,  and  lOOOfr.  to  be  eligible;  tliis  was  the 
'^^hich  the  liberals  wished  to  have  still  subsist.  Only  the  liberals 
^  *^oi9eaieR^  section  desired  that  the  amount  should  be  diminished  a 
un  ^mall  degree ;  those  of  the  resistance,  that  the  abatement  should 
■^S^ile  so  much.    A  manifestly  frivolous  dispute! 
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ThBprqfii  de  In,  so  impatiently  ezpeeted,  wu  preseoled  at  lait  TTm 
miniBtiT  proposed  to  the  chamber— Isty  to  lower  ili<^  rate  of  eli|rbilitj 
fiom  lOOOfr.  to  500fr..;  Mlj,  to  doable  the  nnniher  of  eleeion  by  gnnu 
log  to  each  dqwrtment  an  inTariable  number  of  electors^  coDdstiTvf  of 
those  paying  the  largest  amomit  of  taxes.  A  syslem  like  this  wnB  noi  at 
all  at  Tariance  with  the  political  privileges  of  the  botirgeoisie^  mch  m 
they  had  been  established  by  the  charter  of  1814;  it  only  ^ccomfnodatd 
them  to  the  change  introduced  since  then  into  the  dt^ribution  of  Undd 
property,  by  the  nninterrupted  sobdirision  of  nwtrimonief .  The  mnjonrj 
of  the  chamber,  however,  became  alarmed.  With  the  blindness  mtmH 
to  selfish  inter^ts,  it  thought  itself  threatened  in  its  free  enjoyment  uf 
monopoly,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  it  decided  Tor  the  mnintmBnGe 
of  the  old  electoral  law,  with  this  exception,  that  the  rate  of  eiigibiliti 
should  be  reduced  from  lOOOfr.  to  750fir.,and  the  electoral  rate  from 
300fr.  to  240fr. 

This  scheme  of  reform  accorded  with  the  sentiments  af  the  trnprntj 
^f  the  chamber,  precisely  because  it  was  absurd  and  nugatory.  But 
was  there  not  danger  in  adopting  itt  for  the  controversy  provokf^]  bf 
the  electoral  law  had  grown  extremely  acrimonious  and  f  lolent.  Speik* 
ing  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  the  OazeiU  de  Prance  said:  *'  1^ 
tm  the  revolution,  SOOfr. ;  after  the  revolution,  24Qfr. ;  diflerence  in 
&vour  of  the  revolution,  60fr.;"  and  the  legitimatbta,  foDowmg  upihii 
sarcum  with  bitter  raillery,  mocked  at  the  barren  itiutility  of  p<^ur«r 
insurrections.  The  republicans,  more  sincere  than  the  legiiimiti^ 
were  not  behind  them  in  zeal,  and  the  doctrine  of  universal  sufrege 
which  they  preached,  gained  ground  with  rigorous  thinker?,  andkindld 
disinterested  souls,  because  it  was  a  simple,  decisive,  logical  doctrine^ 
free  from  all  shuffling  and  concealment,  and  one  thst  forcibly  appealed 
to  the  most  active  passion  of  humanity — namely,  the  love  of  equ^Uiy. 
To  defy  that  passion  might  have  been  hazardous ;  to  tamper  with  it,  m 
flatter  it  by  seeming  concessions,  was  a  prudent  and  dexterous  couric 
The  fixing  the  electoral  rate  at  200fr.  was,  therefore,  in  genera)  apprord 
of  by  the  press,  and  the  same  sentiments  soon  prevailed  in  the  chamb«r. 
Lafayette  publicly  avowed  his  adhesion  to  them,  at  the  same  time  ^ 
mitting  his  leaning  to  a  much  more  ample  system;  nnd  M,  de  Sili 
embodied  them  in  an  amendment,  in  the  sitting  of  the  25th  of  Febfus^. 
On  that  day  several  members  of  the  majority  were  absent,  Tht 
minority,  siding  with  M.  de  Sade,  wished  in  consequence  to  close  the 
debate  and  hasten  to  a  division.  Thereupon,  with  one  of  those  pett? 
subterfuges,  of  which  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  bourgeoisie  wn 
to  furnish  but  too  many  examples,  M.  Benjamin  Delessert,  who  dlJed  the 
president's  chair,  put  on  his  hat  and  arbitrarily  adjourned  the  chftmbff 
But  tricks  like  this  usually  turn  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
resort  to  them.  In  this  instance  the  opposition  became  only  more  9n^ 
mated ;  the  movement  journals  redoubled  their  energy,  and  the  next  6tj 
the  SOOfr.  clause  was  voted  by  a  majority  made  up  of  the  left  of  ihe 
chamber,  the  right,  and  a  part  of  the  centre,  which  had  been  intimidated 
by  the  press.    The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  eligibtJtty  to  BQOfu  was  i 
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id  viclory  achieved  bj  tlie  movement  liberals  over  the  resistance 
But  here  ended  the  concessions  of  the  majority.     The  mitiiatry 

oposed  that,  besides  the  electors  qualified  by  the  am oun I  of  their 
,  there  should  be  added  to  the  lists  a  certain  number  of  citizenSj 

professions  seemed  to  prove  their  capacity.  Not  content  with 
itiatelj  restricting  ihe  compass  of  these  additions,  and  visiting  with 
ing  exclusion  the  titular  professors  of  the  faculties  of  law,  and 
pine,  of  the  sciences,  and  letters,  the  notaries^  aiwcals,  avaues^  jus- 
Slc,  the  majority  refused  to  admit  as  electors  officers  retired  on  a 
on  of  liJOOfr.j  or  the  members  and  correspondents  of  the  institute, 

on  condition  of  their  paying  lOOfr.  direct  taxes,  that  is  to  say, 
be  ordinary  rate.  This  last  enactment,  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
J.  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  appeared  ridiculous,  and  was  so  esteemed 
bjjc  opinion;  but  it  had  its  significance,  clear,  serious,  and  pro- 
I.  Thenceforth  there  was,  for  France,  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
tature  of  tlie  joke  prepared  for  her.  To  condemn  intellect  to  yield 
riority  to  we^Uh,  and  to  found  on  the  possession  of  some  acres  of 
(sctiuired  often  by  inheritance  or  by  fraud,  by  unjust  lawsuits,  or 
ng]  the  pledges  of  morality  and  enlightenment  required  of  those 
ihoutd  exercise  sovereignty,  was  telling  plainly  enough  to  what  a 
Ihe  nation  was  to  be  driven.  The  love  of  money  subsisted  in  the 
j  constitution  of  society  ;  the  tyranny  of  money  passed  into  its 
Utions,  and  ihe  transformation  of  society  became  its  decay.  Honest 
9  iDUSt  have  been  struck  with  sad  forebodings,  for  a  totally  new 
of  swuy  was  about  to  press  upon  the  people,  without  consoling  it 
izi&ltng  its  senses.     Now,  for  a  great  nation,  a  crushing  tyranny  is 

than  one  that  humiliates  it. 
ler  all,  the  legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie   had  forgotten   that   they 
in  ft  country  in  which  competition  was  bringing  daily  down,  more 
more^  the  level  of  fortunes  consisting  in   real   estates,  and  one  in 
b  the  civil  code  sanctioned  the  unlimited  subdivision  of  pairimo- 

They  had  not  reflected,  that  the   more  tlie  soil  should  become 

d,  the  fewer  proprietors  there  wou!d  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  200fr. 
Kes.  What  would  be  more  chimerical  than  to  endeavour  to  rejtder 
leal  power  fixed  and  immoveable,  by  founding  it  on  property,  when 
Iter  had  become  excessively  iluctualing?  The  electoral  law,*  as 
l€d,  established  J  therefore,  a  glaring  contradiction  between  the  poli- 
and  the  civil  josiitutions  of  France,  and  real  statesmen  would  have 
ben  that  the  qualification  would  destroy  the  code,  if,  sooner  or  later, 
^e  did  not  destroy  the  qualification, 

this  as  it  may,  the  political  power  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  set  up  on 
,  al  least  for  a  certain  time.     As  for  its  material  power,  ihe  law 

ting  the  national  guard  had  already  provided  for  thisi  That  law 
led  with  characteristic  words:  '*  The  national  guard  is  instituted  to 
bd  the  constitutional  royalty.*'     It  allowed  of  Inscribing  in  the  re- 


bj  the  deptiiieij  Hftreh  0,  !83U  &ad  by  the  pe«n  on  tfae  l&ih  of  April 
wing. 
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flervethoie  to  whom  the  ordinaij  ■enrioe  would  bo 
Hien^  and  it  imposed  on  the  national  goardaoian  hiiworlf  tte  ioit  af  Ua 
equipd^nt,  whioh  waa  to  be  regulated  by  futoiO'  oidem^  IWilMil 
^ndencj  of  tbeae  dexteroua  arrangementa  waa  to  oieltiAo  h6m  sa  aM 
army  the  nameroaa  daaa  of.  proletariea^  whioh  waa  aegwdoi  aritt  dnal 


arm?  the  nameroaa  daaa  of.  proletariea^  whioh  waa 
by  the  rich. 

After  hafipg  taken  aach  precaationa  the  chamber  < 
laaiatance  to  thoae  who  urged  a  disodution.  Being  alonot.aa 
re-dected,  ita  disintereatedneaa  coat  it  little.    Bat  bielhfo  it  i 
had  the  gratification  of  witneaaing  the  iall  of  tho  F 
cirourostanoea  of  which  event  merit  bdng  aet  Gorth  in  i 

We  have  deacribed  the  ahock  given  to  the  world  in  ISHl 
had  this  been  more  vividly  felt  than  in  Italy.    On  eveiy  aido  ihoIldWr 
patriots  bestirred  themaelvea.    Qneof  tbemylhecdebratodw 


nate  Henotti,  had  long  been  the  friend  of  Franciaiy.,Diikoof  IMoriy 
and  they  had  together  concerted  projects,  the  aim  and  end  6fmimk>wm 
for  the  one  the  acquiaition  of  a  crown,  for  the  other  the 
ofltdy.    It  has  been  supposed  that  their  common  bopea 


secret  engagements,  entered  into  in  France  by  high  penooagaai  ■  '  ^  "^^ 
A  Gonveraation  hdd  by  the  Dnke  of  Modena  with  M.  ItMlar  io  lb 
month  of  October,  in  a  aecret  nook  of  the  dncd  pdaoe^  waafwmmi^tti 
idea  of  that  prinoe^a  aentimenta.  The  dnke  recdved  tho  ciimapiiitai  ■Ml 
extreme  affability.  "  You  may  open  yoor  whde  aool  to  am^"  k><||^ 
<<  my  word  of  honour,  which  I  here  pledge  yoo,  aecorea  j€m  tnm-  A 
danger."  M.  Misley  replied  that  bis  confidence  waa  entire ;  tbst  ths 
readiness  with  which  he  had  consented  to  such  an  interview  wm  pnsf 
of  that,  since  no  one  was  ignorant  that  his  principles  were  repoUietE 
**  It  is  on  account  of  those  principles  and  the  manner  in  which  yoo  hsfS 
upheld  them,"  replied  the  prince,  "  that  you  posuss  my  thora^kiMUmf 
And,  as  the  conversation  led  him  to  speak  of  the  Italian  libenb  ii 
genera],  he  declared  that  the  part  he  had  been  farced  to  take  amkimh 
Itidy  forbade  him  the  hope  of  seeing  the  liberds  rally  around  him^tkosi 
of  La  Romagna  especially,  who  very  unjustly  imputed  dl  their  nirf» 
tunes  to  him.  M.  Misley  took  pains  to  persuade  the  duke  that  thaoooh 
mittees  formed  in  France  and  England,  and  the  Romagnd  leadsn 
themselves  waited  only  for  proofs  of  the  integrity  of  his  intmtiona  Bat 
the  duke  appeared  to  fear  that  instead  of  crowning  him  a  coaatitntiooii 
king,  the  Italian  patriots  would  make  the  revolution  issue  in  a  repahkiSr 
He  closed  the  interview  by  commissioning  M.  Misley  with  hia thanks  tt 
all  the  brave  patriots  who  had  granted  him  their  confidence.  Hedesiiat 
them  luck  in  their  hazardous  enterprise,  and  desired  that  **  ht  mi^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  a  good  Itdian,  and  ready  Ii 
saciifice  every  thing  for  the  real  welfare  of  hia  country.  Act  iHth  pre- 
dence,"  he  said,  as  be  dismissed  M.  Misley,  <*  and  come  and  aaa  m 
before  you  set  out  for  Paris." 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Modena  secretly  encouraged  insurrection/yet  wttb- 
out  committing  himself,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  aeca  '*  " 
nnder  any  event,  according  to  the  wonted  coarse  of  princea. 
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Menmti  was  not  completely  the  dupe  of  these  tactics;  but  the  duke's 
ivaifie  was  useful  to  him  by  giving  more  importance  to  bis  projects,  aud 
by  cunbling  him  to  conftrm  wavering  patriots  in  their  sieadfasttteas  to  a 
cait^e  which  cmild  show  so  high  a  name  in  its  Jiat  of  aupporters.  He, 
therefore,  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
purposely  exaggerated  the  advantage  of  such  a  political  friendship,  and 
thus  gHve  a  sort  of  official  character  to  that  lecriiitiog  of  conspirators 
wliich  was' then  the  great  business  of  hia  life,* 

But  in  the  strange  game  played  by  these  two  men  against  each  otber^ 
the  Duke  of  Modena  deult  with  deep  and  abominable  dissinialation. 
Whilst  Menotti  was  boidly  and  laboriously  defending  th^  duke'is  good 
faith,  which  the  more  suspicious  friends  of  the  former  repeatedly  called 
m  queMion,  the  duke  only  thought  of  being  guided  by  events.  Prepared 
with  equal  readiness  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators,  should 
they  prove  the  stronger,  or  to  become,  in  the  other  alternative,  the  most 
cruel  of  their  enemies,  he  waited  until  France  should  declare  herself 

The  chief  opposition  leaders  in  France  made  no  secret  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Italy  ;  and  the  principle  of  non-interfeniion  pro- 
claimed in  the  face  of  the  world  by  M,  Laffitte,  seemed  likely  to  remain 
inviolate.  But  behind  the  ostensible  policy  of  France  was  there  not  a 
eecret  pilicy^  the  views  of  which  were  opposed  to  the  most  solemn 
declarations  of  the  French  ministers  ?  Were  there  not  furtive  commu- 
nications, through  which  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  became  pledged 
m  the  court  of  Vienna!  *rhe  Duke  of  Modena  learned  this  or  believed 
it,  for  his  purposes  suddenly  changed,  and  this  change  was  manifested 
by  the  most  infamous  manoeuvres.! 

'  "  rfflrtcorretpondence  tiAB  been  commiajiicated  tout.    The  foil  owing  it 

liil^jj  tbCD  In  ParU, 
will  bar  a  informed  you  of  nty  return  to  Florence,     I  have  had  a  long 

t*  with  '♦  atid  we  haife  ^rritri^^d  *¥erj  thin^  Tery  wdL     On  my  return,  I 

'  !•»  ihe  duke  to  keep  Him  fUBl  in  the  tame  poiition.    He  wm  i&tiiRed  with  me,  and 
'    iM      I  hope  I  have  succeeded  iu  inducijig  hifn  to  perform  Bumc  acta  of  grace  for 
L  iti  btit  T  h(>UtrVf:  nothing  Ufitd  I  «ee  \i.     Evi;ry  ihiisg  ii  quiet  he^re,  s,iul  all  ib 

|:      ^  >      '  <r  vhe  beat.    It  w^b  impflfliible  to  proceed  tightly  vd^^ithout  a  centre ^  hetklei} 
I  «jic  ttf^t  enog^bt  itJigle  handed,  for  every  tJiing.    La.  Rumafiia  oontiuues  to  b«  in  the 
grc^utt  fi^nneiiUtioii;  bat  it  witl  not  lUr.     Are  the  Ptedmonteec  definitively  agreed 
vrtlh  »•  t     Adieo.     I  trei  ioipatif'nt  for  news  from  yow.'* 
Another  letter  froro  Menotti,  dated  Jauuitry  2,  I83t  : 

"The  enlj  niing  we  wmt  ia  money,  and  with  mopej  be  tniired  we  mi^bt  effect  the 
KiGvei»«'tit  whetiever  we  cho«e*  The  old  liberal i  wLo  huve  tuoney  will  not  gite  say* 
Hq  fii9tt«T.  Thifl  will  not  di*0oarage  ui  or  ftlacken  our  eiertions.  The  dtiVe  periiiti 
in  hi»  '  TioB  to  lei  thingi  proceed  i  so  we  lire  at  It  wer«  in  &  republic,     tt  ii  uid 

Ibii  *I  the  duke's  broihtjp),  will  come  hero*    I  do  not  believe  it-    All  it  qmei 

In  list  I  raoce  interfere  in  caiu  the  Anstriani  cross  the  Po  !     Thii  it  what  we 

\v:*[tt  by  ^Li  uifunE  to  know.  Organize  yoonelvei  at  w«U  «9  you  can.  We  muit  hafe 
I  .''-J  moot  ti«t  the  Union  decided  on.  Adieu/' 
t  On  tbfl  7ih  of  JftiitiAry^  1S31 ,  Menolti  wrote  thktt  to  M.  Mlaley  : 
**  I  am  thiv  moniput  arrived  to  Boiogna.  t  ntuat  tell  yoii  that  the  duke  ia  a  downright 
n*cal  {biFhtmi^i*  1  wai  in  danger  ofl^iDg  killed  ye»tett!a.y.  The  duke  bms  had  !k  report 
ipfetJ,  Ihrongh  the  itiDirdmifrUdlLty  of  the  lacfedisla  {an  anlUlibeial  faction]^  thai  you 
ittd  f  »r#  a{{enl>  p^id  for  formings  ceiilre«t  and  denouncing  ihem.  So  fully  woj  thit 
b«ii«ted  m  Bohf\j.       -^    -  ^  ...-...*  ____   .j[t,a|i£,Q      The  fact  ia,  that  the  whole 

fiCf  of  llomagi)^  ^,  but  it  w  J]  conic  back  :o  me. ,  .  . 

lfo«  tfiAt  J  koovv  :  .'ih*  d[ike*ft  1  Will  conduct  ia^*elC  «ti 

Wifity  ■■  to  mttAta  iny  ond*  wiUiout  forlljiUiig  my  promiiei.    AdieiiJ* 
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Menotti  and  his  friends,  however,  were  not  discouraged.  To  say  the 
truth,  they  could  reckon,  up  to  a  certain  point,  on  the  instinctive 
adhesion  of  the  people,  but  not  on  its  active  co-operation :  for  they  had 
hardly  studied  the  wants  of  tliat  people,  which  enjoyed  material  pros- 
perity, and  they  had  not  connected  themselves  with  it  by  any  of  those 
relations  which  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  a  great  influence.  Again 
Austria,  of  herself  alone,  was  capable  of  putting  down  their  effims;  so 
that  the  whole  question  for  them  amounted  to  this — would  France  ad* 
here  faithfully  to  that  principle  of  non-intervention  she  had  so  ostenta- 
tiously adopted? 

M.  Laffitte,  as  we  have  seen,  had  exclaimed,  in  his  speech  of  the  Ist 
of  December:  "France  will  not  permit  the  principle  of  non-interrentioo 
to  be  violated."  Some  days  after  this,  M.  Dupin,  whose  relations  with 
the  court  are  well  known,  expressed  himself  in  these  terms  from  the 
tribune,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  assembly :  "  Had  France,  coldly 
and  selfishly  isolating  herself,  declared  that  she  would  not  practise  inte^ 
vention,  this  might  have  been  base  and  dastardly;  but  to  declare  that  she 
will  not  permit  intervention,  is  the  noblest  attitude  a  powerful  and  geD^ 
rous  people  can  assume."* 

**  Non-intervention,"  said  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  from  the  tri- 
bune of  the  chamber  of  peers,  "  non-intervention  is  henceforth  our  prin- 
ciple. We  will  religiously  respect  it  assuredly,  but  on  the  essentitl 
condition  that  it  shall  be  respected  by  others."t 

Declarations  so  clear  appeared  amply  satisfactory  to  young  men  with- 
out experience,  and  little  versed  in  the  deplorable  art  of  political  lying. 
Lafayette  loo,  being  himself  deceived,  averred  to  M,  Misley  that  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  would  be  courageously  maintained,  and 
that  he  had  been  assured  of  this  at  court.  Lastly,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  appeared  so  well  disposed 
towards  the  Italian  conspirators,  that  he  was  initiated  into  their  secrets; 
and  as  early  as  the  month  of  November,  1830,  he  named  to  M.  Yiardot 
the  day  on  which  the  insurrection  would  break  out  in  Modena4 

Deep,  searching,  and  calculated  to  change  the  whole  face  of  catholic- 
ism,  was  that  Italian  revolution,  which  tended  to  blot  out  the  pope's 
name  from  the  list  of  temporal  sovereigns,  whilst  leaving  him  the  title 
of  supreme  and  inviolable  head  of  the  church.  For  the  decay  of  Catho- 
licism, the  corruption  of  its  principles,  the  fall  of  its  traditions,  the  adul- 
terous alliance  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  the  tyrannies  it  once  had 
combated,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  that  temporal  power  of  the  popes, 
definitively  established  by  Alexander  VL,  augmented  by  the  sword  of 
Julius  II.,  and  maintained  afterwards  by  intrigues,  iniquities,  and  infa- 
mies.    The  popes,  having  become  princes  with  the  same  title  and  after 

•  Sitting  of  Dec.  6,  1830. 

t  Sitting  of  Dec.  S,  1830. 

X  On  the  19th  of  January,  1831,  Menotti  wrote  thus  to  Misley : 

"  The  day  before  yesterday  I  saw  a  friend.  Through  his  instrumentality,  I  hope  for 
a  credit  of  9000  francs,  which  is  guaranteed  by  mortgage.  It  if  a  very  good  thiog  that 
the  Due  d'Orleans  protects  us ;  and  it  is  also  with  the  greatest  pleaaare  I  leara  the  good 
underataxidiDg  that  exiita  between  you  and  Lafayette,**  &c. 
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the  same  fashion  aa  the  other  princes  of  the  earth,  had  nalorallj  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  mundane  inierests ;  and  thos  it  wa»  that  itie  papacy, 
in  other  days  the  protecireas  of  peoples,  had  gradnaSiy  become  the  accom- 
plice of  their  tyrnnis.  To  take  away  its  temporal  power  from  the  holy 
see  was  to  strengthen,  by  purifying,  its  spiritual  power;  it  was  lo  force 
It  to  resume  the  guardianship  of  the  world. 

In  this  respect,  the  insutreciion  of  la  Romagna  against  ihe  pope  had 
ft  cbiracter  essentially  democratic  and  universal  *  consequently  a  French 
character.  To  second  it  was,  therefore,  for  France  a  duty  of  sympathy 
and  a  point  of  high  policy. 

But  the  cabinet   of  the  Palais  Royal  had  less  elevated   views^  and 

erished  projectSi  the  hidden  import  of  which  the  Italian  pa  I  riots  could 
%o  t  fa  t  ho  f  n .     Th  ey  resol  v  ed  to  act . 

It  WHS  decided  that  the  sigiinl  of  revolution  should  be  given  in  IVf  odena, 
and  in  the  house  of  Menotti  Inrnr^elf.     The  conspiracy  was  to  break  out 

Ion  the  7lh  of  February;  but  the  couspirators  obtained  indications  but 
too  clear  that  a  clue  had  been  found  to  their  designs.  There  was  among 
pern  a  citizen  named  Ricci,  a  good  Itulian^  but  serving  in  the  Duke  of 
■odena's  guards,  and  the  son  of  a  man  marked  out  for  the  vengeance 
■  the  conspirators.  Ii  is  related  that  Ricci,  trembling  for  his  failier's 
lfc«  went  to  him  some  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  plot,  and  entreated 
pirn  to  absent  himself  from  Modena  on  the  7ih  of  February*  Surprised 
at  his  son^s  importunity,  the  father  conceived  his  suspicions,  and  hastened 
^^0  impntt  them  to  the  prince.  Ricci  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and 
^Mehemently  threatened,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  if  he  did  not  betray  any 
^^fef  his  accomplices,  his  avowals  at  least  compromised  the  success  of  the 
bold  sclieme  ihey  had  concerted.  Subsequently,  the  rankling  maiice  of 
the  duke  aliorded  the  unhappy  young  man  Ihe  honour  of  a  noble  expiation. 
Be  ihii  as  it  may,  certain  unusual  measures^  especially  the  order  given 
Ip  the  brave  general  Zucchi  to  quit  Modena,  having  given  Menoili  and 
■b  companions  reason  to  suppose  that  their  plot  had  been  discovered, 
■ley  determined  to  hurry  on  the  denouement. 

i  On  ihe  3d  of  February  aa  unusual  agitation  prevailed  in  Mndeni.^ 
if  hibi,  on  one  side,  the  conspirators  were  making  their  preparations 
»ith  their  utmost  speed  and  with  heroic  lemeriiy,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
mm  iha  other,  was  issuing  urgent  orders,  fortifying  his  palace  and  con* 
Rgning  the  troops  to  the  barracks.  At  eight  o'clock  the  conspirators 
a36einbled  in  Menotii's  house,  to  the  number  of  about  forty.  There 
irere  many  of  their  accomplices,  those  particularly  who  resided  in  the 
kufilry,  to  whom  there  had  not  been  lime  lo  give  notice,  Bnt,  confiding 
m  their  own  courage,  and  in  the  fortune  of  their  country,  these  high- 
minded  Italians  made  ready,  some  to  invade  the  ducal  palace,  others  lo 
Aiarch  lo  tlie  four  gates  of  the  city  and  seize  possession  of  them,  when 
pe  streets  round  Menotti's  honse  were  suddenly  filled  wiih  soldiers.  As 
pe  conspirators  occupied  only  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  lower  floor  was 
hhahited  by  a  peaceable  family,  composed  chiefly  of  women  and  children, 
Ke  pnncipal  door  of  the  honse  had  been  left  open.  Dragoons  and  pn>- 
fcers  entered  the  court,  went  up  to  the  flrst  floor,  and  tried  to  break  m 
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die  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  eonipiralon  were  assembled.  '*  Wbii 
is  to^be  dooef  '  cried  ooe  of  them.  Meootti  cewbt  up  a  pistol  atid  di»p 
charged  it  In  en  initent  the  doot  wet  riddled  with  balJs  from  bmb 
adee.  Some  of  the  oonspiralore,  roehing  to  the  window  5,  fired  cm  lie 
troopB  pbeted  in  the  street,  and  the  fight  began.  It  wb&  n  fearful  iad 
singnlar  drama.     Shrieks  of  women  and  children  m  ihe  iiccond  and  i^ 

Cnd  floors  mingled  with  the  din  of  the  firing.  The  dragoons  lofemai, 
die  obstinate  resistance  they  eoconntered,  thai  they  had  lo  do  wtih 
nnmerous  enemies,  at  last  retreated,  and  descended  ihe  smirca^,  whieh 
reeked  with  their  blood.  The  noise  of  fire-erme  suddenly  ceased;  ibe 
soldiers  stole  under  cover  of  the  porticos;  and  all  wa^  silent  round  ibe 
house.  Thereupon,  in  the  passionate  excitement  of  their  strange  TJetoif^ 
the  conspirators  sat  down  to  table,  joyous  and  mdaneholy  by  lums;  «nl 
in  the  expecution  of  death,  they  drank  to  the  deliverance  of  their  counnj. 
Hope  reviired  for  a  moment  in  their  hearta.  Hearing  a  confused  mm 
at  a  distance,  they  supposed  that  the  gates  of  the  ciiy  had  been  rorced  if 
their  confederates  from  the  coontiy,  and  they  all  weiu  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  boose  to  see  their  deliferers.  They  were  mistaken ;  the  distant  mim 
they  heard  was  the  dioutin^  of  some  of  the  tyrant's  soldiers,  exuding  he^ 
'it  easy  victory.    Suddenly  a  voice  wliumii  arikr^ 


forehand  over  thw 

street  •*  Who  goes  there  T  cried  a  sentind.'  **  Henotti,''  vejplieA  t  me^ 
letdng  himself  down  from  the  wall  by  a  rope ;  "  I  am  gaiff^lo  tfmkU 
the  duke.**  The  words  vrere  responded  to  by  a  allot,  aadMeMaA  «0 
raised,  bleeding,  from  the  pavement  During  this  time  en 
scene  was  taking  place  in  the  ducal  palace.  The  prince  had 
vised  to  have  the  asylum  of  the  conspirators  blown  up;  but  the 
Scozia,  whose  family  inhabited  the  threatened  dwelling,  threw 
at  the  prince's  feet,  and,  with  tears,  conjured  him  not  to  involve  the  ii 
cent  in  the  same  fate  as  the  guilty.  The  duke,  however,  sent 
against  the  conspirators ;  and  the  latter,  to  avoid  bringing  destmction  on 
the  families  that  were  implicated  in  their  danger,  though  not  aswciatsi 
in  their  designs,  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  into  the  hands  cftha 
soldiers.  They  were  dragged  away  to  the  palace  amidst  invective  aad 
abuse  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  them  were  severely  wounded.  Signor 
Ruffini*  received  two  bayonet  wounds. 

The  4th  of  February  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  city  of  Modena; 
but  the  day  following  it  became  known  there  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  in  Bologna ;  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  after  burning  his 
private  papers,  set  out  in  great  trepidation  for  Mnntua,  taking  the  onibi^ 
tnnate  Menotti  with  him:  he  was  afterwards  to  make  sore  of  the  con- 
spirator's silence  by  handing  him  over  to  the  executioner. 

From  Bologna  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  through  all  Ronagm. 
But  a  few  days  had  elapsed  ere  the  tricolour  flag  was  hoisted  in  Feroose, 
Spoleti,  Foligno,  and  Tcrni ;  the  insurrection  raged  in  the  provinces  of 
Umbria  and  Trasimene;  Cardinal  Benvenuti,  legate  a  /io/ere,  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  insurgents  at  Cosimo.    Ancona  yielded  without  a  blov 

*  It  if  (Vom  RafBni  himtelfthtt  we  have  receifed  lome  of  the 
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to  tlie  brave  ColoneU  Sereognani  and  Armandi  ■  lastly,  Mafia  Louisa 

iAed  from  her  slates  lo  which  ihe  coiiftagRtion  had  spread.  The  glorioas 
btitndard  of  the  Iiuliari  youth  soon  floated  over  ihe  heights  of  Ottricolij 
Meen  Seagwes  from  Rome,  and  terror  reigned  in  the  Vutiearh 

Un  for  Innately  the  people  apphinded  ihe  rcvoltiiion  without  pasiiiomtdy 
toBpou3ra|S[  Its  cause.  Half  content  with  that  destiny,  ihe  shnme  uf  which 
m  was  no!  capable  of  perceiving,  it  was  more  disposed  lo  hail  the  march 
pf  lis  hbcrators  than  to  take  an  active  and  violent  pirt  in  their  rank^. 
SLeadera  moreover  were  wanting.  There  was  no  unity,  no  guiding  Hand. 
Al  Bologna^  Modena^  Parma,  and  Reggio,  there  hud  sprung  up  as  many 
exteinporaneous  governments,  not  rivals  lo  each  other,  hat  distinct,  and 
deprtired  even  of  the  idea  of  combining  iheir  efforts  by  a  fatal  reispect  for 
ibe  principle  of  non-intervention.  To  propagate  the  insurrection  in 
Tuscany  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  the  people  of  thai  country  being 
gorerned  ttiih  paternal  wisdom,  and  enjoying  uneqoalled  prosj>erity. 

In  such  a  state  of  ihingi^,  and  amidst  so  many  obstacles,  audacity 
seemed  to  offer  a  last  chance  of  success  to  the  Italian  patriots.  There 
was  peril,  not  folly,  in  marching  on  Rome-  and  this  was  propo!«ed  by 
rnmny.  But  Ihe  government  of  Bologna  hesitated;  it  consulted  Colonel 
Armandi,  who  was  then  at  Ancona,  and  had  not  yet  been  named  minis- 
of  war.     The  €olonel^'J  reply,  backed  by  all  the  weight  of  his  old 

Hilary  experience^  was,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Rome,  entirely 

pendent,  as  they  were,  on  ihe  papal  court,  forbfide  an  expedition  of 

kind;  thai  it  was  impossibie  toatlempt  it  with  success  with  a  handful 

,  unskilled  in  war  and  ill-armed;  that  it  would  be  mischievous  to 

lian  revolution ,  thus  blindly  to  rush  on  the  hazards  of  a  first  re- 

,  in  a  case  in  which  a  small  body  of  men  would  have  to  expose 

maelves  in  a  vast  plain,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  not 

low  them  to  march  from  post  to  post,  or  to  encamp  in  safety.  This 
Opinion  prevailed. 

Fuflhermore^Rome  had  suddenly  asaumed  an  altered  aspect.  During 
iiie^refi  days  of  ihe  insurrection,  the  Vatican  had  betrayed  the  most  lively 
tJarm,and  preparations  had  been  made  there  for  flight  But  news  arrived 
firorn  FVance,  and  at  once  the  hopes  and  the  pride  of  the  papal  court 
revjved;  threatening  proclamations  were  issued  from  the  eternal  city; 
the  Tnisteverini  were  in  arms.  "Good  newsT*  said  Colonel  Ravinetti, 
in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  papal  troops,  "The  king  of  France 
afiijures  the  holy  father,  by  an  express^  of  hi^  protection  and  inlcrvention 
for  ibe  maintenance  of  ihe  Papal  States,  under  Ihe  government  of  the 
holy  see/'  In  fact  on  tlie  first  new*  of  ihe  insurrection  of  Bologna, 
Louis  Philippe  hastened  lo  wTitc  lo  the  holy  father,  and  to  testify  his 
mterest  and  his  soliciiude  on  behalf  of  his  holiness,  M.  Sebastiani,  on 
his  part, true  to  his  master's  policy,  h:id  given  urgent  orders  in  France  to 
hinder  the  departure  of  all  the  Italian  refugees,  whom  the  hopes  and  the 

ngers  of  their  brethren  summoned  to  Italy. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  c^use  of  Italian  independence  awoke  in 
Vance  sympftthies  as  energelic  as  generous,  and  a  particular  circum- 
lUnee  added  fuel  to  the  hatred  borne  to  the  Austrian  government  by  the 
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■ineere  ptrtisans  of  the  Jiily  reTdation.  A  young  Italian  of  mM  tmn- 
tentnoey  indelibly  mtrked  with  the  trtcet  of  cruel  suffering,  had  mivtd 
inPaiiiK.  Hit  name  was  Maroncdii.  He  U^d  long  beeo  immured  iq 
the  black  dangeons  of  Spielberg,  and  the  ule  of  the  u>rturc«  be  liAd 
endured  ^praa  horriUe.  Tiiia  innocent  victim  of  the  tyranny  of  a  sutpi- 
eiooa  government  had  been  dragged  into  a  foreign  land^  wbeie  ihtf 
aaugned  him  for  prison  a  damp  and  i^ooniy  dungeon j  for  food  bl%ck 
bread  and  warm  water,  for  bed  a  bare  plank,  and  for  clothes  the  convia's 
garb.  His  left  leg,  endoaed  in  an  iron  ring,  to  which  wq«  attached  i 
ohain  weighing  twenty  pounds,  had  swollen  so  mucii  that  aniputiuoa 
became  necessary,  so  that  bis  presence  atone  was  enough  to  dcflooncc 
the  barbarity  of  his  torturers.  The  publieity  given  to  these  detatl«^  it  i 
moment  when  e?ery  heart  was  throbbing  for  Italy,  produced  a  imlvcrsai 
and  profound  impression. 

Now  it  became  known  on  the  same  day  in  Paria,  that  M,  4'A|^af 
had  announced  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  the  intended  «|>cedj 
intervention  of  Austria  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  duchy  of  Modena.  Au»trii 
founded  her  pretensions  on  the  reversions ry  right  ratilied  to  her  hy  tike 
congress  of  Vienna.  Idle  pretext  I  Ck>u]d  a  contingent  right  of  nftr- 
sion  take  from  the  duchy  of  Modena  its  character  as  an  indrpmd^ni  ^fafi, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  it  by  the  stipulations  of  Vienna,  and  whtcli 
the  French  govmnment  had  bound  itself  to  see  respected,  when  it  pr^ 
claimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention  1  La }fitte  declared  In  full  cti 
dl,  that  to  such  pretensions,  if  Austria  persisted  in  them,  iltere  wa»  1 
one  possible  answer, — war.  All  the  ministers  strongly  coticyrred  in 
him.  Sebastian!  himself,  as  minister  of  foreign  a&irs,  undertook^ 
reply  in  that  tone. 

Marshal  Maison,  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  ordered  la 
make  a  declaration  to  Austria,  forbidding  her,  in  formal  terms,  to  eotff 
the  Roman  states.  To  this  uUimatum,  leading  directly  to  war,  Anstria 
replied  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  insult  As  guardian  of  the 
honour  of  his  government,  and  convinced  that  France  could  not  without 
infamy  suffer  a  principle  to  be  trampled  on,  which  he  was  officially  ooai- 
missioned  to  enforce,  the  marshal  immediately  communicated  the  leply 
of  the  Austrian  minister  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal.  At  tba 
same  time  he  wrote  to  General  Guilleminot,  French  ambassador  at  Gob- 
stantinople,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  at  an  end ;  that  France  was 
decidedly  constrained  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  honour  of  a  declaratioB 
which  had  been  menacingly  flung  back ;  that  every  moment  was  precioai» 
and  that  all  speed  must  be  used  in  seeking  out  everywhere  enemies  to 
Russia. 

General  Guilleminot  could  not  hesitate.  The  situation  of  the  Frenck 
embassy  at  Constantinople  had  been  a  different  one  since  the  revolatioB 
of  July.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  that  cast  down  Charles  X. 
from  his  throne,  M.  de  Ribeaupierre  was  Russian  plenipotentiary  to  tbe 
Porte.  He  was  one  of  your  Russians  of  finely-polished  manners,  aod, 
before  all  things,  sn  homme  de  salon;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  fioffl 
giving  vent  to  a  rancorous  hatred  against  the  system  that  had  g^ned  tlie 
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tipper  hand  in  France,  a  hatred  ihe  video l  expression  whereof  was  not 
always  moderated  by  good  breediTig.  The  Divan ,  in  its  submiaaion  to 
Russian  ascendancy ,  had  al  first  prevented  the  substitution  of  ihe  tri- 
colour fur  the  white  flag^;  General  Guilleminot  sent  his  son*in-law,  M, 
Roger,  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  to  demand  an  explanation.  M,  de 
Ribeaupierre  was  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  when  M,  Roger  enter- 
ed. Unable  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  antippthieaj  he  began  violently  to 
itlsck  the  French  revolution  and  its  consequences,  M.  Rogerja  roan  of 
spirit,  and  wholly  devoted  to  his  country,  replied  warmly,  contrasting  Ihe 
glorious  event  of  July,  which  had  raised  France  in  llie  world*s  esleenii 
wiih  those  seditious  movements  which,  in  Russia,  ended  only  in  assassi- 
nalions*  This  scene,  though  very  animated,  led  to  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences; the  obstacles  to  the  change  of  the  French  flag  were  even 
reraoved ;  but  a  furking  hostility  did  not  cease  to  exist  between  the  two 
ambassadors.  General  Gtiilteminot  was,  therefore,  neither  surprised  nor 
rJistressed  by  General  Mabon's  despatch.  Negotiations  ably  conducted 
might  produce,  either  in  the  Caucasus  or  in  Persia,  efficacious  means  of 
diversion,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  Poland;  hut  the  essential  thing 
was  to  bring  Turkey  to  declare  against  Russia  upon  the  first  cannon  shot. 
To  this  end  overtures  were  made  to  the  Porte,  and  every  thing  was 
secretly  prepared  in  anticipation  of  impending  war. 

Meanwhile  the  despatch  addressed  by  Marshal  Maison  to  the  Palais 
Royal  arrived  in  Paris.  Jt  was  to  this  effect:  "Until  now,"  said  M. 
Mcilernich,  *'  wc  have  allowed  France  to  put  forward  the  principle  of 
iicjit-intervention,  but  il  is  time  she  should  know  we  do  not  think  of 
recognising  it  as  regards  Italy.  We  will  carry  our  arms  wherever  the 
JUBurrection  extends.  If  this  intervention  is  to  bring  on  war,  why  then 
Ui  war  come!  We  would  rather  incur  its  chances,  than  be  exposed  to 
perish  by  reduction  and  riot," 

Marshal  Maison  added » that  in  order  to  prevent  the  dangers  that  threa- 
tened France,  she  ought,  without  delay,  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and 
march  an  army  into  Piedmont. 

This  despatch,  which  was  commented  on  with  passionate  warmth  in 

bhc,  had  been  transmitted  on  the  4th  to  M.  Sebastian i.  Lafhtte,  the 
esidenl  of  ilie  council,  became  acquainted  with  it  only  on  the  8ih,  by 
ehjince,  as  it  were,  reading  it  in  the  columns  of  the  NalmnaL  \i  had 
then  been  kept  concealed  for  four  days  from  the  president  of  the  coun- 
eii!  Great  was  M.  Laffiite's  surprise*  He  demanded  an  explanation. 
S^b4!«ttani  hud  nothing  to  olfer  in  his  own  justification,  except  reasons 
BO  frivolous,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  name  them,  and  Laffitte  resolved  lo 
resign  an  office  of  which  he  was  left  nothing  but  the  odium.  He  wished 
to  make  one  more  trial  of  the  gratitude  of  a  prince  to  whom  he  had 
iven  a  crown  ;  and  he  bitterly  complained  to  him  of  what  had  occurred, 
iugling  with  the  statement  of  his  persomil  grievances  a  guarded  een- 
iure  of  u  policy  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  insirument  while  not 
fully  approving  it.  The  king  replied  to  Laffilie  with  his  usual  off-hand 
fdanharity  :  he  gently  consoled  the  friend,  and  seemed  desirous  of  retnin-jj 
ing  the  inmister.  Then,  as  if  he  had  been  a  total  stranger  to  that  policn 
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which  LiAtte  fennd  ftalt  with,  he  tdvised  him  to  Imm  ttl 

the  rabject  with  hie  oolleagoet.  Laffitte  did  ao  in  a  naalfeii^Wi  i 

0th  of  Mareh.  Bat  alretdj  enrj  thing  had^beea  pnf 

of  minitlrf.    Cumir  P^rier  jadged  that  hif  own  tia 

M.  BoQTier-Dumdard  hid  been  made  the  confidential  d#oaliiil)raf hli 

inewa  on  that  point   Laffitte  was  coldly  receifed  b^  his  4 

then  wai  aware  of  all  he  had  aacriiiced  in  aaerificmg  hif 

he  retired  from  office  with  a  heart  incttiaUy  woandeo. 

'nus  fell  that  ministry  which  had  been  the  progeny  of  ft'i 
The  eonceitlment  of  the  despatch  was  the  pretext,  ndt  iheoMMB^  ef  di 
retirement  of  the  pretident  of  the  conned.  Laffitte  ftU  betania-ito 
serricea  he  conld  render  to  the  new  dynasty  were  etfaaiHML  And  hstf 
•honld  he  have  been  able  to  keep^bis  ground  f  On  the  one  kand|  if  M$ 
feelings  inclined  him  towards  the'people,  bis  opinions  tended  th*  ottr 
way ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendship  of  a  king  was  too  dangeraasa 
trid  for  his  sensibility.  Laffitte  had  great  financial  talents,  m  shrasi 
mind,  a  remarkable  fiicility  of  speech,  a  highly  graoefhl  au^  digstfii 
good>natore.  In  him  was  met  that  rare  combination,  knowledge  erbmh 
ness  with  very  extensive  literary  aeqnirements.  In  another  poaitient  md 
nnder  other  inflaences,  he  might  have  rendered  the  gresteat  eervieeils 
his  country :  but  with  his  attention  divided  between  tlie  ouHifalioB  cf 
lus  popularity  and  the  care  of  Kis  credit,  he  was  necessarily  wnmiag  ia 
vigour,  dike  for  evil  or  for  good.  He  was  irresolute  at  m  oaonent  ms 
interests  were  impatient  to  dassiiy  themselves,  and  pasmona  to  iai 
utterance.  He  was  condemned  to  act  only  by  the  hand  of  others,  wbea 
it  was  necessary  to  master,  whilst  saving  it,  a  bewildered  and  unosftaia 
society,  still  palpitating  from  the  violent  efforts  of  its  recent  oonilict 
Laffitte's  name  had  been  respected :  it  was  compromised ;  his  infloeoea 
was  decisive:  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  success  of  the  most  deplo- 
rable schemes.  And  thus  it  was  that  his  ministry  constituted  an  unbappj 
period  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

It  was,  in  fact,  dnrinff  that  period,  that  was  established,  by  thesnco» 
sive  abandonment  of  all  oppressed  nations,  the  diplomatic  system  which 
tended  to  bring  France  down  to  the  rank  of  the  secondary  powers,  is 
order  to  obtain  acceptance  for  Louis  Philippe's  dynasty  at  the  hands  of 
the  principal  powers.     It  was  also  in  that  period  that  the  boorgeoist 
enabled  itself  to  command  in  public  affairs.    By  the  law  on  mnmctpali- 
ties  it  paralyzed  with  the  same  blow  the  action  of  the  people  in  (he 
communes,  and  that  of  the  great  local  influences.     By  the  law  on  eiee- 
tions  it  possessed  itself  exdusively  of  the  power  of  the  state.    By  the 
law  respecting  the  national  guard  it  reserved  to  itself  the  dominion  of 
the  thoroughfares.    Guided  by  heartless  leaders,  to  whose  interested  cal- 
culations its  instincts  were  marvellously  subservient,  it  armed  agaiiut 
insurrection  on  the  21  st  of  December,  to  put  down  the  republicans,  lod 
it  encouraged  riot  on  the  14th  of  February,  to  dismay  the  legitiroatistoi 
being,  by  turns,  the  enemy  and  the  friend  of  order,  according  to  (ha 
exigencies  of  the  moment.     How  fatal  the  egotism  of  such  a  ooodoct 
must  have  been  both  to  the  interests  of  the  subjugated  class,  and  to 
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those  of  the  dominant  class  itself,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory. But  such  daring  usurpations  would  never  have  been  possible  im- 
mediatelj  after  a  revolution  effected  by  the  people,  had  there  not  been 
in  office  men  whose  reputation  was  of  a  nature  to  mislead  the  malecon- 
teots  and  delude  public  opinion.  These  men,  differing  in  claims  and 
in  the  amount  of  their  responsibility,  were  Lafayette,  Dupont  de  I'Eure, 
and  Laffitte.  Thanks  to  this  honourable  but  impotent  triumvirate,  many 
took  for  a  necessary  transition  what  was  in  reality  but  a  transfer  of 
tjianny  to  other  hands.  The  leaders  of  the  republican  party  did  not 
ibare  the  mistake ;  but  they  had  never  been  either  strong  enough  to 
enforce  their  convictions,  nor  sufficiently  attended  to,  to  obtain  acqui- 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  suspicions. 
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To  winlinue  the  policy  of  fraud  was  thenceforth  inrpowble.  ^li 
end,  moreover,  could  it  answer  ?  The  new  regime  poaaaatA  ^  ik 
strength  that  can  possibly  belong  lo  the  mendacity  of  naedy  oonmmm 
it  was  founded,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  defend  it.  The  o^prf 
course  of  things,  therefore,  called  a  violent  miniater  to  office*  Litftti 
retired  from  the  scene ;  Casiinir  Perier  appeared  upon  iL 

He  entered  on  olSce  with  an  immense  stock  of  angry  paaoion,  i  pnit 
without  boundif  and  a  certain  tierce  impatience  to  trample  oq  hn  caiwHi 
An  opulent  banker,  and  always  on  the  alert,  the  noise  of  facUoiM  hd 
caused  him  mortal  alarms,  and  he  burned  to  avenge  the  ingUMliaf  k» 
fears.  As  long  as  the  state  of  things  remained  uncertain,  be  Iia4  looW 
on  office  with  a  longings  anxious  eye  without  venturing  to  ftfdii  iif 
Itis  hand  towards  it.  But  when  he  thought  he  perceired  IbAl  i^pei|ii 
misjudged  its  own  position  ;  that  the  strength  of  partiei  diil  tM^Qon^ 
spoil d  to  their  vehemence  ;  that  the  resources  of  the  spiril  of  rrtull  wm 
incomplete  and  scattered ;  that  resistance  could  neither  b«  ufcira^ 
nor  durable  against  all  the  combined  elements  of  ftWty,  eafMtaliOciC' 
organization^  established  position,  and  discipline; — ^theti  lui  iidfifMedhi 
course  with  impetuosity,  and  thought  only  of  proving  to  ibe  bomprfmt 
M  it  was  capable  of  effecting,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  altempu  i 
he  wma  about  to  hurry  it :  for  he  did  not  want  vigour,  but  i 
if  he  trembled  before  the  bumili»tion  of  a  pos^iblr  de^&ai,  I 
dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,  at  least  he  was  not  the  miii  lo  loitO' 
ad?anlnges  of  strength  for  want  of  nerve  arrd  reiiolutiou. 

Fully  convinced,  moreover,  that  in  saving  the  intereiti  of  tbe  mdi^ 
class  It  was  hm  own  he  would  save,  lie  threw  his  whole  (lertnBil  esi^ 
ence  into  the  conflict.  The  crown,  too,  ho  wt»hed  lo  aat««  io4  ^ 
rushed  to  iu  defence,  but  without  illusion^  lievotedaeiiy  or  loiCi  i*^ 
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9impl?  because  ha  cho&e  to  support  in  royalty  an  inslitution  proieetive 
0  r  bft  n  k  1  n  g  i  n  leresta. 

As  presidi'rit  of  the  council  he  had  already  shown  on  many  an  occa- 

»ioii  how  iuiractabla  was  his  egotism,  and  how  savaga  his  pride.  One 
day*  for  instance,  while  riot  was  abroad,  he  arrived  at  the  Pah  is  Bout* 
boo,  which  he  found  surrounded  with  soldiers.  Firing  up  at  the  sight,  he 
went  straight  to  the  questors,  and  said^  in  the  loudest  tones  of  passion, 
•' Soldiers,  sirs?  And  by  virtue  of  what  orders ?"  "The  minister's/^ 
replied  the  queslors.  **  What  minister?  You  are  to  receive  orders 
from  none  here  but  me***  And  npou  M.  Bondy  remarking  to  him  that 
Ihe  police  of  the  chamber  lay  within  the  province  of  the  queslorship, 
"The  police  of  the  chamber!  sir,'*  he  retorted  con  tern  p  tu  on  sly ;  **  lay 
the  police  of  the  lobbies."  Such  was  the  man.  lie  impressed  every 
one  with  the  belief  thai  he  was  made  for  command,  by  dint  of  haughti* 
oess,  rudeness,  and  disdain.  It  is  just  to  add  that  he  did  sometimes 
reach  a  pitch  of  greatness,  and  that,  if  he  employed  despicable  beings  as 
tools,  it  was  never  without  overwhelming  them  with  his  scorn*  As  prime 
minister  he  trampled  on  the  legislature,  as  he  had  done  on  the  ministry 
wben  president  of  the  council  ■  and  he  came  at  last  to  live  only  in  hia 
despotism  and  his  animosities,  equally  harsh  to  his  servants  as  implaca- 
ble to  his  adversaries,  heaping  insult  on  the  courtiers,  talking  in  the 
,e  of  a  master  to  his  colleagues,  and  according  to  the  king  hiniBelf  ] 
ty  a  haughty  co-operation  and  a  surly  respect. 

The  day  after  his  accession  to  office  he  was  surprised  on  repairing  to 
royal  residence  to  find  there  only  faces  In  which  were  depicted  dis* 
lent  and  distrust.     The  courtiers  whispered  in  an  ofTensiive  mtinner 
he  paMcd,  and  followed  him  with  looks  of  haired.     He  arrives  in  iho 
km  where  the  roynl  family  is  expecting  him.    The  king  is  smiling,  the 
en  pi>lite  and  grave;  but  Madame  Adelaide  affects  a  frigid  bearing, 
the   Due  d'Orleans  betrays  by  his  demeanour  the  repugnance  he 
lains  for  the  new  minister.  Noting  all  ihis^Casimir  Pt^rier  quivered 
rage;  and^  with  pnle  face  and   hps  spasmodically  contracted,  he 
Up  tci  the  king,  and  asked  to  speak  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  in 
ate.     They  entered  an  adjoining  room,  and  Casimir  Pericr  blurted 
the  words,**  Sire,  I  tender  you  my  resignation/'     The  king,  stupi- 
with  astonishment,  endeavoured  to  remonstrate  ;  but  Castmir  Perier 
il  on^  **  Enemies  in  the  clubs,  enemies  in  the  court,  it  is  too  much, 
It  it  too  much.     To  make  head  against  so  many  hostilities  at  ono© 
poaaible."   The  king  listened  in  painful  perplexity.    He  felt  plainly 
tocb  a  minister  would  be  an  intractable  instrument,  even  if  he  did 
aspire  to  command.     On  the  other  hand  what  means  was  there  of] 
__    odrtitiiig  the  uncompromising  services  of  the  man  ?     How  was  the 
lie'  'sion  of  his  enmity  to  be  conffonled,  and  the  scandal  of  his 

j|i  vhich  would  be  learned  simultsmeously  with  the  news  of  hii  I 

rssiori  f     The  king  endeavoured  to  soothe  Perier  with  a  profusion  of  I 
d  words;  and  finding  him  inflexible,  he  called  in  his  sister  and  hit 
,  told  them  of  the  minister's  irritation,  and  what  it  was  proper  to  do 
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to  edm  him.  Ouiinir  Porter  itood  bf^  already  cDJoj^itig  hta  ciiuii|iti. 
He  eoDS^nted  to  remain  minister ;  bat  he  did  not  quit  the  pilace  imtii 
ittiified  and  #? enged. 

Cirimir  PMer*!  eolleagnefl,  were  Marslial  Soeitt,  miiu«»t€!r  of  w&r : 
B^biitiaiii,  of  finreign  aflbin;  Baron  Louts,  of  f^riance  ;  Earibe,  of  ju^ 
tioe;  Montaltfetyof  pablic  inttnietion  and  eccle^ksuod  siHkira;  d'Ai^ 
goal»  of  commerce  and  pablie  works ;  de  Rign j  or  marine.  Of  thoe 
ministen  not  one  was  competent  to  Mriie  against  the  asc^ndiQcj  of  Ibe 
president  of  tbeeoancil.  Marshal  SonU  alone  was  of  BuEficient  tinpor- 
tance  to  Tenture  on  the  attempt  with  impnaity  :  but  he  appeared  dj^>osed 
to  renonnoe  supremacy  in  the  council,  provided  he  were  leA  free  m  km 
own  special  department  to  exercise  his  adroit  de^ipotism  and  to  inereir^ 
his  fortune.  For,  conjointly  with  inconlestable  mtlilarj  tcieoce,  end 
the  highest  administratire  talents,  there  were  in  this  fortunate  soldier lU 
the  d^Bcts  of  the  old  barbarian  leaders  who  invaded  the  Gaub,  parage 
rudeness^  rapacity,  and  cunning. 

Assured  of  his  supremacy,  Casimir  P^rier  had  now  only  to  make  iriil 
of  it  on  the  chamber,  where,  since  the  February  riots,  the  resi^tiooe 
party  exhibited  only  indecision  and  alarm.  Caaimir  Perier  preseni«i 
himself  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  on  the  ISthofMurdh  When  he  appc^rtd 
in  the  tribune,  excited  and  imperious,  there  was  a  tnoment  of  breothles 
expectation.  It  was  clearly  felt  Uut,  whereas,  the  ministry  of  sucb  a 
man  could  be  but  a  long  duel,  his  opening  speech  coy  Id  be  but  a  diit* 
lenge*  The  anticipation  was  not  erroneous.  He  began  by  detijmg 
with  acrimonious  candour  that  the  principle  of  the  revolution  of  Joly 
was  an  insurrectionary  principle.  He  loudly  prod  aimed  hh  intention  k 
crushing  party  and  of  imposing  silence  on  all  around  the  exeonuwi  Ha 
nations  that  had  become  insurgent  in  imitation  of  Franoe'a  esampli  ha' 
abandoned  to  their  fate.  Thus  a  pertinacious  peace  with  dmnmi 
Europe,  and  war  to  the  death  with  democratic  France,— this  wa 
he  promised. 

"  French  blood  belongs  only  to  France  !**  be  exclaimed  in  the 
of  his  speech.    Impious  words !    Ignorant  and  narrow-minded  U» 
phemy  1  the  genius  of  France  having  ever  consisted  in  her  eosaiM| 
ism,  and  sdfHsacrifice  having  been  imposed  on  ber  by  €K>d  eipiaUj  i 
element  of  her  might  and  a  condition  of  her  existence. 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  chamber  ecstatically  applauded  the  i 
In  vain  General  Lafayette  opposed,  to  this  programme  of  deUrioos  i 
tism,  a  touching  appeal  to  every  generous  feeling;  in  vain  he  anflama 
the  government  to  respect  its  promises,  to  have  regard  to  good  Mh  mi 
honour;  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  Italians  as  having  risen "OB  tba  ftiA 
of  French  declarations,  and  the  Poles  as  armed  for  the  caoaeof  naiiik 
The  majority  remained  unmoved,  cold,  and  silent  Poland,  oeatiMsi 
the  old  general,  is  the  advanced  guard  which  has  turned  aenniden  thi 
main  bo^y :  and  he  read  letters  ((Kind  in  Constantino's  portfoKok  in8i» 
choly  testimonials  of  the  dangers  impending  over  the  West itthalhai 
^hen  Poland,  throwing  herself  on  the  way  of  the  oaar,  bMacBe'4  fohi^ 
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liBTr  holocaust*  Cheers  were  heard  from  the  left  bcDcbes,  Then  turn- 
ing an  ace umi jg  glance  on  ilie  muiisiers,  "Is  it  true,"  demanded  La- 
fa  j-etie,  *'  th:it  the  government  declared  it  would  never  consent  to  the 
emrnnce  of  the  Aiisirians  into  ihe  acluallj  insurgent  countries  of  Italy  ?" 
Al  Ihia  overwhelming  question  all  eyes  were  turned  oh  M*  Sebostiani. 
♦*  There  is  a  great  difference,'*  replied  the  embarrassed  minister,  '*  be- 
tween not  consenting  and  making  war,"  "  And  I,  for  my  part,'*  the 
speaker  strenuously  reiorled,  **  do  assert,  that  after  making  an  olBcial 
declarwtion,  to  suffer  the  honour  of  that  declaration  to  be  violated  by 
stopping  short  at  saying,  'No,  I  will  not  consent/  is  incompatible  with 
the  dignity;  with  the  Ijonour  of  the  French  people."  Intense  excitement 
followed  this  parliamentary  struggle,  and  it  awoke  echoes  that  long  re- 
sounded Throughout  nil  Europe. 

Cusiinir  Perier  could  no  longer  doubt  his  ascendancy  over  the  cham- 
ber 1  he  rushed  forward  with  haughty  strides  on  the  path  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself:  but  he  hud  much  cause  fur  uneasiness  as  to  the  diplo- 
mnic  part  of  his  system.  A  will  superior  to  his  had  already  arranged 
every  thing,  and  the  abandonment  of  Italy,  for  instance,  was  a  settled 
ikiog. 

A  great  number  of  Italian  refugees  had  assembled  in  Lyons  at  the 
end  of  February.  An  expedition  into  Savoy  was  concerted  among 
them,  and  actually  prepared  for.  Some  were  to  march  to  Grenobk^ 
where  they  were  impatiently  expected  by  some  French  patriots.  Otiiers 
w*ffe  lo  assemble  at  Tenay,  and  to  enter  the  Maurienne*  The  reception 
they  had  met  with  Lyons  had  singularly  exalted  their  hopes*  On  all 
sides  they  received  marks  of  sympathy  and  potent  encouragements. 
Vcilunteer   companies  were  formed  to  escort  them.     The   prefect   of 

ons  himself,  M.  Pauize  d'Yvoi,  aSbrded  them  noble  aid,  imagining 

t  tn  so  doing  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
gfifentmcttt.  It  was  not  long  before  a  ministerial  despatch  undeceived 
htm.  He  was  ordered  to  disperse  the  assemblages  of  Italians,  to  hinder 
tlteir  departure ;  in  a  word,  to  frustrate  their  project.  The  prefect  was 
Dtruck  with  surprise  and  sorrow.  To  offer  a  rude  resistance  to  designs 
irhich  he  had  exphcitly  sanctioned,  to  persecute  refugees  he  had  encour- 
aged^ was  more  than  he  could  bring  htmsdf  to  do.  He  set  out  suddenly 
OQ  an  ofhcial  tour,  leaving  lo  a  conscilhr  de  prefecture  the  unwelcome 
honour  of  a  task  from  which  his  generous  nature  recoiled.  Meanwhile, 
the  m.inifi?st?ition  of  sympathy  with  the  exiiea  became  stronger  and 
stronger  on  the  part  of  the  Lyonese  population.  They  were  urged  to 
=€t  out,  and  in  a  mass;  and  a  hold  citizen,  M.  Baune,  offered  lo  place  at 
their  dis^iosal  two  battalions  of  the  national  guard.  They  did  not  think 
ihRrii*€ives  justified  m  accepting  these  offers.  Their  leaders,  who  corre- 
ed  vi'ith  several  important  persons  in  Paris,  and  particularly  with 
1>rifir«ss  Bdgiocoso,  seemed  to  fear  being  too  precipitate,  and  giving 
Ui  (I-;  a  notoriety  to  their  attempt.     Perhaps  they  were  afraid, 

itg  too  prominently  dedared  a  ccw>peralJon  they  should 
(luifi^a^r  tiio  government,  whose  good  faith  they  were  reluctant  to  sua* 
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petit  after  so  iii%ny  indirect  promises.  The  refugees  hesiiaied,  ihefefure^ 
end  finally  qaitled  Lyons  only  in  small  bodies,  A  rendezvous  hanl  b^ff 
a|ieed  on  beforehand.  But  at  the  moment  some  of  ihem  werei^ 
io  touch  the  frontier,  betireen  Maximitoz  and  the  bridge  ofCbui&i 
tbey  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  behind  thetu.     Presently  app^tad  W 

rns  and  gendarmes,  sent  in  pnrsuit  of  them,  under  the  comm&Tid  rf 
Cairelety  an  honourable  officer,  who  spared  no  pains  to  iniitg%^«  tit 
rigour  of  his  mission.  Resistsnce  was  impossible :  the  unfortunate  r<s 
ftigees  returned  -to  Lyons  in  despair. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Messieurs  Misley  and  Linaii  arrUed  inMiF 
seilles  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  It^ly.  They  fiad  chartered  i 
vessel,  and  possessed  twdve  hundred  mnskeL^,  two  pieoca  of  caandib 
and  ammunition.  They  had  been  joined  by  many  ItRliane  desjraua  tf 
succouring  their  native  land,  such  ss  the  Count  Grilenzoni  of  Hi!g^ 
the  advocate  Montovani  of  Pavia,  Lieutenant  Mori  of  Faeuza,  miU  Doe> 
tor  Franceschini.    The  day  of  embarkation  wa^  come,  w]j«^n  a  trie* 

nhic  despatch  suddenly  enjoined  M.  Thomas,  prefect  of  the  Boucbti 
thdne,  to  stop  the  refugees.  A  prohibition  to  set  aail  wm  imruedh 
ately  conveyed  to  them,  and  an  embargo  wa&  kid  on  the  vessel  they  hd 
oharti»red.  Similar  acts  of  violence  were  exercised  towards  M'  W 
conti,  of  Milan,  and  the  illustrious  Genenil  Wiltinm  Pepe,  who  an 
since  hw  arrival  in  Marseilles  had  been  confinuaJty  surrounded  w\\k 
spies,  as  were  also  the  officers  who  followed  his  fortunes. 

And  during  this  time  the  Austrians  were  insolently  invading  luly ;  i 
band  of  young  patriots,  armed  for  the  most  pan  with  fowhng-piec^ 
hurried  to  Novi,  to  be  ovorborne  by  numbers  and  butchered ;  Mifli 
Louisa  had  re-established  herself  in  her  duchy;  the  duke  of  Modena, 
surrounded  by  foreign  bayonets,  entered  that  city,  where  the  hl-i^  pf 
Menotti,  his  victim,  because  he  bad  not  chosen  to  be  his  murderer,  «■ 
to  flow  in  testimony  of  his  perfidy ;  lastly,  the  insurgents  of  ModcM 
were  flocking  to  Bologna,  to  reinforce  their  brethren  of  the  IcgatiQai 
with  their  arms  and  their  inextinguishable  sense  of  their  wrongs. 

Then  it  was  that  the  trap  laid  for  the  Italians  by  the  princiMe  of  nsih 
intervention  stood  fully  apparent.  After  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  \ff 
the  Austrians,  the  government  of  Bologna  sent  Count  Bianchelti  Is 
Florence,  with  orders  to  sound  the  representatives  of  France  and  Bi^ 
land  as  to  the  disposition  of  their  respective  courts.  The  nqply  wm 
favourable,  and  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  were  filled  with  hope  and  jof. 
Convinced  that  the  word  plighted  to  the  world  by  a  minister  of  the  Uf 
of  the  French  was  inviolable,  but  that,  to  entitle  them  to  the  prblestiaB 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  Italians Dught  ihemaMfes  tobs 
the  first  to  respect  it,  the  government  of  Bologna  shut  its  eyes  to  tbs  i^ 
tervention  of  Austria  in  Modena ;  and  when  the  Modenese,  ooflsSNiided 
by  the  noble  general,  Zucchi,  presented  themselves,  it  dinrased  the*. 
It  went  still  furthur.  Napoleon  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  aonscf  tl0 
Count  St  Leu,  evading  the  aflectionate  precautionsofUieir  parents^  W 
spiritedly  flung  themselves  into  the  insurrection,  and  displayed  hriUitft 
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fti  the  advanced  posts ;  they  were  recalled  in  all  h&ele  by  General 
i,  so  much  cure  was  taken  to  deprecate  the  ill-wUl  of  dipjomacjf , 
»ve  the  Palais  Royal  of  all  cause  of  aJarm  I 
he  real,  the  means  of  defence  were  vigorously  prepared.  Btit 
^saible  that  the  government  of  Bologna,  left  to  iiself,  should  re* 
force  of  Austria?  Seven  thousand  men ^  of  whom  one-third 
WG  aoldiers  of  the  Iine»  gendarmes,  and  custom-house  guardi, 
all  the  insurgent  leaders  had  lo  bring  against  the  invading  power 
moreover,  were  wanting.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
it  provinces  there  were  fam  six  thousand  five  hundred  musketa. 
e«,  General  Grabinski  had  caused  to  be  made,  could  be  of  no 
use  against  the  ^iiQmy*  Tuscany  had  refused  lo  let  pass  tour 
inasketa,  and  as  many  sabres,  purchased  in  Leghorn.  The  lot 
ivas  left  to  the  mercy  of  chance,  or  rather  it  depended  wholly  on 

The  government  of  Bologna  had  intreated  Lord  Normanby  to 
&  with  the  British  cabinet  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  patriots;  and 
'  commission  for  the  French  cabinet  was  intrusted  to  M,  Hu- 
officer  belonging  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
I  touching  spectacle   to   behold  weakness   thus  appealing   to 

on  behalr  of  violated  right  For,  in  fine,  by  virtue  of  what 
1  Austria  send  her  armies  across  the  Atps,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
hat  was  not  her  own?  Here  she  had  not  even^  as  at  Modena, 
t  by  which  she  could  cover  her  violence.  Her  conduct,  savage 
iman  with  regard  to  Italy^  was  furthermore  full  of  pride  and  in- 
i  regard  to  France,  since  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  in  trampling  the 
^  of  non-intervention  under  foot,  did  not  even  take  the  troabie 
lata  the  insolence  of  her  contempt  by  the  falsehood  of  her  pre- 
.  M,  Hubert  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  pleaded  the  cause 
Ed  lo  his  good  faith  with  much  energy  and  noble  feeling*  Ought 
''rench  government,  at  least,  to  offer  itself  as  mediator  between 
'See  and  the  insurgent  provinces?  The  Italian  insurrection 
I  prompted  by  some  motives  incontestibly  legitimate.  To  put 
o  the  con^^ulsions  of  Italy,  by  securing  the  triumph  of  justice  in 
and  saving  it  from  the  ravages  of  a  brutal  invasion, — what  office 
(  more  worthy  than  this  of  a  country  such  as  France?  A  gen- 
ii lofty  policy  was,  moreover,  of  all  policies  the  surest  and  the 
idem.  To  cause  the  French  name  to  be  hailed  with  blessings 
juth  of  Europe,  eonid  not  prove  a  mean  advantage.  Where  are 
ral  allies  of  a  people  in  the  act  of  revolution,  if  not  in  ihe  coun- 
ir  which  has  passed  the  breath  of  the  revolutionary  spirit!  But 
is  Royal  longed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitations  produced  by  the 
rtcussion  of  1630.  Dynastic  interests  outweighed  all  the  argu- 
r  wisdom,  as  well  as  yll  the  suggestions  of  duly,  M.  Hubert 
tely  received  by  MM.  Casimir  Perier  and  Sebasliani,  and  could 
othing.  Not  content  with  hindering  the  Italians,  who  were  on 
ich  soil,  from  going  to  the  assistance  of  their  country,  the  French 
\mi  allowed  the  Austriims  to  pour  down  on  Bologna.  Tbii 
17 
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WM  aiding  the  enemies  of  Frinee  to  Tiolale,  againit  fcer-iiial^  Ike 
principle  2ie  bad  herself  procltimed. 

The  Aiistrians  entered  Bologna  on  the  31st  rf^Mimk  The  fmi- 
sional  gofernment  fled  to  Ancona^  the  last  asjrliUB  opento  UBnim* 
dom.  Bot  the  place  was  not  tenable.  Dismantled  in  IMf  tf  Ike 
AostrianSy  who  had  only  led  the  old  wall  standinff  nfker  bkMrhf  lytke 
salient  angles,  it  was  protected  only  by  a  confined  and  halfMMMidlfr' 
del.  General  Oepperty  who  was  advancing  to  redoca  it,  mlkaiuMi 
who  had  occupied  it  in  1815.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  beiof  •  ^-^-^ 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  nnmeroos  army  that  menaced*  h 
with  congreves,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  train  of  oi^ 
llie  gsrrison  consisted  of  only  eight  hundred  troops  of  the  liin^tse» 
pany  of  artillerymen,  and  a  few  hundred  folunteera.  Genenl  AiMil^ 
the  minister  of  war,  nevertheless  set  a[bout  making  prepantioMftr# 
fence.  General  Bun,  who  commanded  under  him,  ordered  m  tasHHyli 
be  constructed  on  the  point  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  pour  m  cran  fli^  «rAi 
entrsnce  of  the  port    The  enemy  wss  approschinp;;  all.wne  aolAies^ 

fusion  in  the  city.    Here  there  were  traders  wild-  with  fn|^ ;  '"- 

thusiastic  patriots  loudly  calling  for.  the  employment  of  decime 
Some,  wiUi  the  vehemence  natural  to  feilinf  parties,  repsoi 
government  with  its  supineness,  its  illusions,  its  nnwillinncM'te 

k  wfim  ' 


promise  the  revdution  in  order  to  save  it,  and  its  lack  i 
the  salvation  of  luly.  Others  talked  of  pushing  matters  to  tdM'i 
extremity,  and  transferring  the  scene  of  resistsnce  to  the  / 
inaccessible  to  regular  troops.  In  this  turbulent  state  of  thin 
Vicini,  Armandi,  Orioli,  Silvani,  Bianchetti,  Sarti,  ZandiniJ 
and  Mamiani,  who  composed  the  provisional  government,  determined  ts 
resign  their  power,  and  they  named  a  triumvirate,  which,  however,  hsi 
not  time  to  enter  on  its  functions.  The  news  of  the  treaty  entered  iHs 
on  the  3d  of  March  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Vienna  hn- 
ing  dissipated  the  last  hopes  of  those  who  most  confidently  relied  on  Iki 
good  faith  of  the  French  government,  General  Armandi  went  to  his  eol* 
leagues,  laid  before  them  all  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  times,  al 
the  disasters  that  would  flow  from  an  unequal  contest,  and  ended  bya^ 
vising  them  to  treat  with  the  Holy  See.  His  advice  was  adcqpted.  A 
depuution,  consisting  of  Armandi,  Bianchetti,  Sturani,  and  Silvisi, 
waited  on  Cardinal  Benvenuti,  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the  pi^ 
visional  government  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution;  sad  it 
was  with  their  captive,  suddenly  become  the  diplomatic  representalivi 
of  the  pope,  that  the  insurrectionary  leaders  arranged  the  groonds  of  tki 
treaty^by  whichjjthe  insurrection  was  closed.  By  the  conventk»of  As- 
cona  Cardinal  Benvenuti  granted  the  insurgents  full  and  entire  amBC«|, 
pledged  his  sacred  word  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  stipnlatiom^  tsi 
took  the  title  of  legate  a  latere.  These  guarantees  appeared  salisfedoiT 
to  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  government.  Count  Mamiani  skse 
expected ;  he  refused  his  signature.  The  next  day,  March  37,  Ancost 
passed  under  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
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The  capitulation  was  no  sooner  known  in  Rome  than  it  was  resolved 
to  declare  it  null  and  void  ;  but  the  papal  court  dissembled^  in  order  the 
more  surely  lo  smite  the  victims  marked  out  for  its  vengeance.  The 
deluded  patriots  surrendered  themselves  on  all  sides.  The  column  com- 
munded  by  General  Sercognani  laid  down  its  arms  in  the  forts  of  Spoleto 
nnd  Perouse,  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  rancour  and  perfidy  of  the 
Yaljcan  burst  forth  undisguised.  Cardinal  Benvenutt  was  bent  with 
scrupuloys  honour  on  the  fuldlment  of  his  word;  the  engagements  en^ 
lered  into  by  him  were  considered  as  non-existent.  Sanguinary  edicts 
spread  terror  through  the  papal  states.  Persons,  property,  ev^ery  thing 
was  assailed  with  a  blind  rage,  and  ait  inconceivable  contempt  of  the 
faith  of  treaties.  And  as  if  the  indirect  responsibility  which  these  hor- 
rors cast  on  the  French  government  was  not  enough,  the  name  of  its 
ambassador  at  Rome  was  mixed  up  with  the  cruel  phrases  in  Cardinal 
Bernetti^s  proclamations,  and  no  denial  on  the  ambassador's  part  vindi- 
cated the  honour  of  France,  As  for  Austria,  she  contrived  to  make  her 
triumph  more  savage  than  her  aggression  had  been  iniquitous.  Ninety- 
eight  Italians  had  embarked  in  a  papal  vessel,  with  the  format  consent  of 
the  legate^  and  with  regular  papers^  countersigned  by  the  French  consul. 
These  unfortunate  men  were  captured  in  the  Adriatic  by  the  Austrians, 
and  cast  as  malefactors  into  the  prisons  of  Venice.  What  crime  had 
they  committed  towards  Austria  ?  Had  tbey  made  war  on  that  power  ? 
Bad  they  provoked  it  ?  These  questions  were  indignantly  asked,  but  in 
whispers,  throughout  all  Italy,  now  become  again  taciturn  and  gloomy. 
Men  thought  also  of  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  suddenly  carried  off  by 
a  my sierious  illness,  at  the  moment  when  his  appearance  on  the  political 
slage  had  given  umbrage  to  the  implacable  diplomacy  of  the  cabinet. 
The  Duke  Modena,  on  his  part,  delivered  over  Menottl  to  the  executioner, 
and  bis  disappointed  ambition  consoled  itself  with  bloodshed.  The 
world  looked  on  with  amazement  at  this  dismal  spectacle,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  France. 

But  the  providential  career  of  that  great  nation  seemed  ended.  Its 
diplomacy  like  that  of  the  weakest  nations^  wore  itself  out  in  condescerh 
fiions,  and  did  not  even  venture  to  exalt  itself  to  artifices.  We  left 
Generiil  Guilleminot  at  Constantinople,  preparing  every  thing  for  the 
aticipnted  event  of  war.  That  gallant  soldier  cherished  a  lively  sense 
Tof  the  dignity  of  bis  country.  The  conflagration  of  Europe,  if  it  were 
rendered  unavoidable,  did  not  seem  to  him  much  more  terrible  than  the 
evt^rlasting  dishonour  of  a  people  whose  inviolabihty  was  essential  to  the 
world's  liberty.  On  the  lOih  of  March,  the  French  ambassador  laid 
before  the:  Divan  a  note,  in  which  lie  urged  Turkey  not  to  declare  itself 
preciptlately  in  a  slate  of  hostility  towards  Russia,  but  to  hold  itself  in 
readiness  for  war*  The  language  of  the  note  was  at  the  same  lime  able 
tnd  digniBed.  It  pointed  out  to  Turkey  thai  the  opportunity  was  a 
favourable  one  for  shaking  off  an  oppressive  vassalage  ;  that,  in  case  of 
A  general  war,  her  neutrality  would  be  her  rain,  and  that,  by  adopting  a 
resolute  course,  she  would  escape  the  danger  of  being  made  ultimately 
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to  pty  the  exp«QBes  of  the  war  by  the  ptrtition  of  her  tenhaiy..  hike 
tttnatioQ  in  whioh  ehe  wis  placed*  it  was  neccaaary»  therain^  IhftlW- 
Jiey  sboold  equip  her  fleet,  suspeiid  her  reaentment  a|«iMttl|i  fUbtf 
Baffdad*  and  order  the  Grand  Vizier  to  have  doaewidi  'iIw:ABbhH| 
aM  lo-aQgment  his  troops. 

This  note  was  received  by  the  Divan  with  fiivoiir,bat  iiotirifcoilpW' 
pinity.  Bdd  reaolationa  were  preeaed  npon  it  Aocustcimcd  lo  seek 
aapport  or  advice  at  the  hands  of  the  Anatrian  internuncio,  it  found  itdf 
forced  cot  of  the  tenor  of  all  its  diplomatic  habits.  In  its  disireis  it 
thought  fit  to  apply  to  Lord  Gordon,  the  Engiiah  ambassador,  and  u 
eonmunicated  General  Guilleminot'aovectaresto  him*  This  [iroeeeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Divan  was  justified  by  the  recipirocal  marks  of  sjmpi^ 
thy  exchanged  by  the  French  and  English  in.OonaiatittQQpJj^jiaeg  iM 
Mrolotion  of  July.  But  a  short  time  before,  a^aat  tent  bad  been  mhiA 
and  a  sumptuous  repast  had  been  held,  at  which  the  two  pecfiBital 
oemented  their  mutual  firiendship.    Unfiirtunatdy,  Lord  Goraoii  w»M' 


heart  a  thorooffh  tory  and  Englishnien.    Was  it  his  inteiitie»tohsw 

^      -     ■ -^ ii-3 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  despatch  addressed  by  him  to  the  EngKah 


France?  or  did  he  but  follow  the  habitual  routine  of  Eni 


igliabi 
En^ 


dor  at  Vienna,  was  laid  before  Prince  Mettemieh,  who  wioitt  ia  < 
qoenolB  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate  and  threaten. 

The  foreign  ambassadora  immediately  assembled  ft  M • ! 
and  sharply  questtooed  that  minister  as  to  the  cDadaet  of  the.  AsmH 
ambassador,  conduct  so  little  in  conformity  with  the  peoifie  mmnnmm 
made  to  them.  S^basUani  declared  that  General  Guilleminol  had  dh* 
obeyed  the  orders  given  him,  and  he  joined  the  foreign  ambasaadon  ia 
censuring  the  jealous  zeal  with  which  a  representative  of  Fraaoe  hd 
striven  for  her  honour ;  and  the  better  to  prove  the  sincerity  cf  hh 
indignation,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  General  Guilleminot  with  BBarini 
and  conspicuous  discourtesy. 

The  general's  amazement  was  almost  greater  than  his  indignatioa 
when  he  received  his  recall.  Dismissed !  and  why  ?  For  supposing  thi 
French  government  capable  of  enforcing  respect  for  its  most  sokNBS 
declarations ;  for  deeming  it  sufficiently  careful  of  ita  dignity,  not  is 
revoke  an  ultimatum;  for  having,  like  Marshal  Maison,  resented  is 
insult  in  which  the  marshal  had  beheld  proof  of  impending  war ;— wsR 
these,  then,  unpardonable  crimes?  It  is  incumbent  on  qew  governmeal% 
above  all  others,  never  to  show  signs  of  weakness ;  was  it,  then,  sock  a 
crime  in  a  French  ambassador  to  luive  felt  that  the  boldness  and  deciMi 
is  often  but  the  better  part  of  prudence?  General  Gu'dleminot  retumei 
with  a  mortified  heart  to  Paris.  But  he  could  neither  obtain  instioe  nor 
revenge,  from  a  government  that  was  strong  only  against  Fnnoessd 
against  itself. 

These  things  were,  therefore,  kept  in  the  shade.  The  importance  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  was  lost  sight  of  likewise  amidst  the  boiy 
anxieties  excited  by  the  domestic  policy  of  the  new  cabinet  Caaimb 
P6riar  kept  France  on  the  alert,  and  filled  her  with  the  noise  of  hii 
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At  first  his  whole  care  was  devoted  to  conad  Ida  ting  ihe 
itrBn^tli  of  the  executive.  fJiilU  his  time  die  government  ftincllotianea 
had  si>iight  lo  conciliate  public  opinion ;  he  taught  them  contempt  for 
popylarity,  and  he  put  them  natler  rigorous  discipline.  ConoourBes  of 
men  threatened  the  tranquil  I  iiy  of  ihe  capital ;  he  wrested  from  Ihe  fears 
of  the  ehamber  a  law  prescribing  that  after  being  thrice  summoned  ta 
diaperse,  the  crowd  should  be  fired  on.*  A  national  aBsociBtion  of 
which  the  patriots  of  Metz  furnished  Ihe  plan  and  set  the  ejtample,  had 
been  formed  in  Paris  with  the  avowed  intention  of  rendering  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  for  tver  impa^^ible,  but  in  reality  lo  keep  the  counter 
rrrolotiun  in  check.  The  assoeiaiion  published  lists  which  were  thickly 
filled  with  signatures,  it  had  a  fund  supported  bj  numerous  monthly 
eoritrl  but  ions,  it  ruled  the  press,  and  erected  a  rival  by  the  side  of  ihe 
gorernment,  Cassimir  Perier  denounced  il  lo  the  parliament  as  litciious, 
issued  a  vehement  circular  against  it^  dismissed  those  functionaries  who 
took  pan  with  it,  and  set  up  against  it,  in  accordance  with  a  financial 
9cbeme  propounded  by  M.  Henri  Rodrigues,  an  aesociation  of  all  eiti^ 
xeos  friendly  lo  the  executive,  a  league  of  lenders  of  which  he  declared 
himself  in  a  manner  the  head.  To  invite  thirty  thousand  individuals  to 
realize  a  loan  uf  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  by  each  aabscribing 
at  par  funds  equivalent  to  two  hundred  francs  annual  income,  such  was  the 
plan  proposed  by  M,  Henri  Rodrigues,  It  tended  manifestly  lo  prevent 
the  ruimms  int«^rvention  of  bankers  in  the  business  of  loans,  and  to 
shake  their  rapacious  supremacy;  and  in  this  respect  it  was  calculated 
to  displease  Casimir  Perier,  Bnt  in  the  then  critical  state  of  things  it 
was  a  potent  weapon »  and  as  such  Perier  adopted  il,  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  casting  it  aside  when  it  should  have  produced  the  moral  eflect 
he  expected  from  it*  In  fact  it  was  not  long  before  a  contract  for  the 
loan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  was  adjudged  to  an  asssociation 
of  bacikere.  The  subscriptions  had  not  amounted  to  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  thousand  franca;  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  l^uancial  oligarchy 
of  which  the  president  of  ihe  council  was  the  soul. 

For  Ihe  rest  Casimir  Perier's  whole  soul  was  beni  at  this  period  oa 
enisbing  the  republican  parly*  The  power  of  thai  party  was  in  reality 
jppstderable,  and  every  thing  had  contributed  to  serve  it.  A  great 
^pnher  of  political  societies  hiid  been  formed  immediately  after  the  July 
^roluiton.  The  Association  des  Ea^ks,  directed  by  two  energetic 
{talriois,  Eugene  Lheritier  and  Marc  Dufraisse,  impetuously  called  for 
the  destruction  of  the  university.  A  student  named  Sambuc  founded 
ill  the  qunrtitr  Latin^  the  Socitte  tic  t  Off  Ire  d  dcis  Prngrh,  a  real  con^ 
Hracy  having  for  its  object  to  restore  to  the  people  the  exercise  of  its 
Jtcrci^n  rights.  Every  member  of  this  society  wad  tu  have  by  him  a 
musket  in  si*rviceable  condition,  and  lifiy  cartridges-  The  Union  pur- 
iucd  nearly  the  same  objects,  with  a  less  aggressive  characier  and  under 


flAi  tttr  1*1  (iitr^apeiiie^ii,  pa»a*id  by  tlie  chamber  ofdeputieSj  April  2»  1831,  and  by 
lietMflibvr  of  peen,  April  9,  of  the  mm^  month. 
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tbe  shelter  of  legtl  forms ;  whilst  the  Sociiti 

prwidency  of  M.  Caachois I^nsir^  who  hsd  whli  so nmehMei siie- 

eated  the  pretensions  of  the  Doc  d'Orl^ans  in  the  firae  oTlte'i 

ttionarchj  of  Charles  X.,  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the 

the  suppression  of  monopolies,  a  better  apportionment  of 
en  eleetoral  form  within  pradent  limits.  The  SodiU  aidi 
been  so  fiimons  nnder  the  Restoration,  still  subsisted  and  fand  \mi. 
of  its  influence  o?er  public  opinion,  thanks  to  the  marrdlaav  idivkf 
Andre  M archais,  and  Oarnier-Pagds.    The  spirit  that  aniiMlad  k  wnf 
howe? er  no  longer  altogether  the  same,  and  the  repaUiean  fUtjiilm 
predominant  in  it,  since  n  had  no  longer  among  its  tpembSkB  Silhlsr  E 
de  Broglie,  M.  Guizot,  or  any  of  those  who  had  made  it  a  stepphif  Af    ^ 
to  success. 

.But  of  all  the  popular  societies  the  most  acti?e  onqnestionaUj, oi     ; 
the  most  important,  was  that  of  the  Amis  du  Peupk,    Shortly  ailerte 
refdution  of  July,  the  members  of  the  Loge  du  Amu  A  la  YMltd    ; 
which  M.  Cahaiffne  was  then  v6nirabk,  had  appeared  in  the  Mnebbd*;    i 
played  their  symbolical  banners,  and  led  the  excited  mnltitnde  attar  tks    j 
to  that  Place  de  Gr^ve,  which  had  drunk  the  precious  Uood  dT  thete    | 
sergeants  of  Rqchelle.    The  ceremony  was  solemn  and  affisding.   fL 
Buchez  delivered  a  harangue,  every  word  of  which  awoke  soom  tEribf    | 
recollection.   But  the  Lt^e  des  Amu  de  la  Viriti  here  gave  praoforiki 
existence  for  the  last  time.  Embarrassed  by  its  mystical  forms^  whkh  I*    I 
accorded  with  the  sentiment  of  most  of  its  members,  it  aoon  oMrgel  is 
the  SocUti  des  Amis  du  Peuple,  a  bold,  bustling  association,  compoied 
of  all  those  heroic  youths  who  bad  guided  the  blows  of  the  people  ia 
Jdy,  and  to  whom  it  was  given  to  revive  for  a  moment  the  habiti  vA 
tendencies  of  the  jacobin  club.     For  the  first  few  months  after  the  rero* 
lution  of  July,  the  meeting  of  the  Sociiti  des  Amis  du  People  had  been 
public.    They  were  held  in  Pellier's  riding-school,  in  a  vast  hall,  wbeie 
the  very  numerous  spectators  always  present,  were  separated  from  iIm 
members  only  by  a  slight  balustrade.  Thither  had  flocked  from  the  verj 
first,  to  make  their  first  essay  in  public  life,  those  who  were  prompted I9 
genuine  conviction,  and  those  who,  scorning  every  obscure  podtioa, 
were  fired  with  the  desire  to  work  out  for  themselves  a  more  brilliaDt 
destiny.  There,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  idle  and  vituperative  dedamattos, 
were  put  forth  grave  discourses,  eloquent  complaints,  and  sometimei 

Projects  characterized  by  wise  and  considerate  daring.  Guizot  and  de 
Iroglie  were  still  sitting  in  the  cabinet  at  that  time,  beside  Laffitte  and 
Dupont  de  TEure.  The  doctrinaires  suddenly  took  fright  Ouizot  pro- 
poi^  rigorous  measures  against  the  popular  societies.  Dupont  de  I'Eoie 
resisted  this  harsh  policy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  subordinate  agents  of 
the  executive  succeeded  in  setting  on  the  timid  shopkeepers  of  the  Roe 
Montmartre  against  the  Sociiti  des  Amis  du  Peuple.  On  the  SSth  of 
September,  the  society  being  assembled  in  Pellier's  riding-school,  a  great 
noise  was  heard  outside.  A  captain  of  the  national  guard  was  introduced 
and  said  in  a  respectful  tone,  "  I  have  no  orders  to  give  you,  messieurs: 
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bui  font  meeting  here  is  the  oecasioti  of  an  assemblage  of  iwo  thousand 
persons  in  the  Rue  Montmartre:  perhaps  jou  will  do  well  to  adjourn."  ^ 
"i  second  that  proposal/'  ejtelaimed  a  voice,  A  staif-ofticer  then  coming  j 
in  besought  ihe  meeting  to  disperse;  '*  he  came,"  he  said,  "  in  the  nam&J 
of  General  Lafayette,'*     The  society  deliberated*     We  must  resist,  said 
me ;  lei  us  prove  ourselves  friends  of  order  without,  however,  suffering^] 
r  rijy[hts  to  be  arbitrarily  irtvaded,  said  oihersj.     Finally  the  latter  opi-i 
nion  prevailing,  it  was  decided  that,  the  next  meeting  of  the  society  should  J 
be  held  by  speeial  summons  addressed  to  each  member  at  his  domicj)^ 
and  the  members  separated  in  silence,  amidst  a  great  crowd  actnaied  by 
tarious  feeUngs. 

The  Soaete  tks  Amis  tk  Pcuple  hnd  therefore  long  ceased  lo  exist  a§] 
a  publir  assembttf,  when  Casimir  Perier  took  office:  but  it  was  far  fromJ 
having  lost  its  influence.     We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  ill 
€«|uipped  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense,  and  sent  it  lo  the  aid  of  Bel- 
gitioi.     One  of  those  who  then  departed  as  leaders  under  that  popular] 
banner,  was  never  again  lo  behold  his  comitry.     His  nnme  was  Canne^i 
and  be  had  edited  a  paper  in  Paris^  called  the  Itionifeur  dcs  Fanhuurgu 
The  independence  of  Belgium  soon   counted  him  amongst   martyrs 
Faithfully  seconded  by  its  intelligent  secretary,  M.  Felix  Avril,  the  So^ 
Htfie  dts  Amis  du  Pcypic  kept  up  an  assiduous  correspondence  with  Uie 
deparirnents,  rallied  the  scattered  combatants,  corroborated  wavering 
conrictions,  and  constantly  kepi  ihe  government  in  check,  by  a  series  of 
ipiti led  publications;  these  attacks  were  the  more  formidable  as  there 
wa^  no  means  of  replying  to  them  hui  by  the  impure  pamphlets  of  the 
police,  or  by  calumnies.     For  the  law  oificers  of  the  crown  could  hardly 
renture  upon  a  judicial  struggle,  before  the  stilUsubsisling  magistracy  of 
Charles  X.,  witli  merl  whom  the  revolution  of  July  had  surrounded  with 
1  sort  of  halo,  and  who  interested  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  their 
courage.     M.  Flubert^  the  president  of  the  society,  fiaving^  been  prose- 
cated  for  a  placard  offensive  to  the  chamber,  he  delivered  himself  thus 
in  open  court, *     "  It  is  a  singular  speciacle  to  see  cited  before  yoa^. 
me^^ieurs^  two  months  after  the  revolution  of  July,  men  who  have  noil 
been  ^trtngers  to  the  success  of  our  three  great  days.     Let  those  who] 
hire  not  recoiled  from  this  deplorable  anomaly  bear  the  consequences. 
As  for  me»  I  shall  not  commit  the  inexcusable  weakness  of  accepting  J 
yon  for  my  judges,  or  defending  myself  before  you.  Judges  of  Charles  A.  I 
renounce  your  functions.     The  people,  iu  giving  liberty  lo  your  victims  J 
stripped  you  of  your  togas,  and  yon  yourselves  confirmed  its  sentence  bjrl 
flying  when  il  was  llghring.     Look  at  tlie  tri-colour  ribbons  we  wear;  two  [ 
iiths  ago  3'ou  would  have  vilihed  them  as  insignia  of  sedition.     How  | 
you  d'ATe  with  the  same  confidence,  to  judge  those  who  have  raised  | 
m  above  your  vengeance?    How  can  you  dare,  silting  on  those  seats  j 
yours  from  which  the  fleur^de-lys  have  been  lorn  away,  to  look  those  j 
n  m  the  face^  who  have  driven  out  the  idols  to  which  so  many  pro 
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nomwam  ov  thb  msvunjour  numr. 

■oribed  have  been  ncrificedr    Such  was  the  langafedr 

men.    Tbe  judges  would  have  trembled  at  the  tlioagbt  mt  ivpMaff 

heavj  aentences  opoa  item,  and  tbe  people  applaodel:- Arir  lip 

wpbAL 

Aghationa,  when  they  arae  oat  of  a  nataial 
alnioet/alwaja  tarn  oat  to  the  advantage  of  extreme  |»«.ui»| 
hr  aocietieB,  repablican  and  conatitutiooalf  had  emiallj  adM  lb  la 
strength  of  the  republican  party,  and  it  possessed  aireaAr  oomi* 
weight  in  the  balance  of  the  national  destinies  when  GWmbr 
vowed  its  ruin.    The  party  had  diatingnished  and  even  Bloslrisp 
sentatives  in  the  parliament,  the  institute,  the  press»  the  aaayv-k^ 
sciences,  in  the  arts,  and  in  trade.    But  it  is  piurtievlailf  tta^fr 
tant  party  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  this  period  of  Wmdk 


A  great  and  serious  thought  possessed  the  leaden  of  tbe  i  _ 
militia,  and  was  about  to  form  the  business  of  their  lives.  •  Ttmf  ^ 
to  reconstruct  the  chain  of  modem  ideas  which  the  empire  had  eoiMrij^ 
broken.'  They  wished  to  lead  back  into  the  course  of  " 
marvellous  epoch  of  the  first  revolution,  over  which  had 
m^M  tPStai  of  General  Bonaparte.  It  was  their  glory,  as  we  i 
to  accomplish  this  vast  design  at  the  cost  of  absofale  ■dteenBee;  ■ 
incalcolaole  service,  enough  for  ever  to  mark  out  their  place  ia  tka  Mfl^ 
tive  of  the  most  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  French  society. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  ehMsi 
valour,  and  who  answered  more  exactly  than  the  legitimatist  party  itt^ 
to  the  ancient  national  type.  Amongst  them  had  taken  refuge^  wbea 
banished  from  a  society  overspread  with  mercantilism,  that  tone  of  ■^ 
castic  levity  and  intelligent  turbulence,  that  love  of  adventure,  tM 
impetuosity  in  self-abandonment,  that  gaiety  in  danger,  that  appetits  fa 
action,  those  lively  ways  for  treating  serious  things,  that  formiMrly  ooa* 
stituted  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  nation.  Thus,  with  a  cariM 
contrast,  an  earnest  care  for  the  things  of  the  future  was  found  preeiielf 
amongst  those  whose  personal  qualities  best  recalled  the  most  briDittl 
features  of  the  past. 

But  these  qualities,  which  certainly  were  not  incompatible  widi  tsf 
species  of  political  aptitude,  were  far  from  answering  to  the  gross  nri 
materialist  tendencies  of  the  dominant  class.  The  republican  partfi 
moreover,  was  by  no  means  docile  or  tractable.  If  it  had  all  the  vntofli 
of  a  strong,  a  manly  cast,  it  had  also  serious  vices, — an  exubenmee  of 
zeal,  hair-brained  courage,  a  blind  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  esKpf  A 
sMRft,  a  secret  leaning  to  distrust  of  superior  men,  intolerance,  and  indii* 
cipline.  These  vices,  under  skilful  management,  might  easily  have  bees 
rendered  subservient  to  most  vast  designs.  Unfortunately  the  leadefs  of 
the  party  were  placed  in  a  position,  and  surrounded  by  circumstancfli^ 
that  made  every  thing  an  obstacle  to  them.  Repulsed  by  the  bulk  of  tbe 
bourgeoisie,  which  treated  them  as  dangerous  dreamers,  without  tctiie 
influence  on  tlie  general  mass  of  affairs,  wanting  the  consistency  derived 
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from   e?fabfished   posi lions,   incessanlJy  menaced  by  the  executive  or 

Ca'  t  by  the  police,  ihey  were  not  free  either  lu  lay  down  a  delibe-* 

nu  ..of  proceeding,  or  lo  arrange  their  effbrls  upon  sound  prin- 

eipied,  to  marshal  the  fiery  army  I  hat  olTered  itself  to  thern,  or  to  choose 
their  dlies.  In  a  party  which  has  declared  war  both  on  the  established 
|Ofernmeni  and  on  all  accepted  tyrannies,  defections  are  the  more  to  be 
I6tred,  inasmuch  as  tliey  ^re  much  less  frequently  punished  than  rewarded. 
Heuoe  the  leaders  of  the  republican  pa.rly  were  constrained  in  dealing 
with  each  nevi^  recruit  to  have  in  view  the  possible  enemy  of  the  next 
dij.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into  compromises  with  preju-' 
dices  they  deplored,  to  Jet  themselves  be  carried  too  far  by  the  passions 
of  the  mass,  if  they  would  avoid  having  it  against  thern,'  they  were  com- 
pelled to  be  weak  with  deliberate  inteniionT  and  in  presence  of  impulses 
they  lamented  to  yield  a  portion  of  their  command  in  order  to  avoid  losing 
It  altogether.  This  was  a  difficult  position,  and  one  that  naturally  begot 
embarfassments  and  dangers*  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  on  the  most 
trustworthy  fraction  of  the  people  that  the  republican  party  relied.  It 
CTen  happened  to  it  to  have  its  ranks  sullied  hy  citizens  unworihjt  of 
lliecQ,  whose  misconduct  reverted  upon  the  character  of  the  whole 
pirty. 

That  the  party  should  be  circumspect  in  its  selections,  and  reserved  in 
it"*  alliances,  was  the  wish  of  some  nieo  who,  like  Charles  Forloul  and 
Charles  Teste,  conjoined  with  the  highest  civic  viriues  a  suspicious  tein- 
perajnent,  and  that  painful  knowledge  of  human  perversity,  which  ia 
acquired  from  long  experience  in  strife.  But  every  scheme  for  weeding 
Ihe  society  was  opposed  by  the  majority  from  their  ardent  desire  to  deal 
b^i'y  blows  against  a  detested  power,  and  their  impatience  to  arrive  at 
'  proposed. 
^  entering  irrevocably  on  the  arduous  career  open  to  their  cou^ 
'  rtge, "these  enterprising  men  resolved  to  make  a  public  confession  of 
their  faith.  An  opportunity  wos  soon  afforded  to  some  of  Iheir  number. 
Nineteen  citizens  had  been  arrested  in  the  sequel  of  the  troubles  of 
December,  among  whom  were  MM-  Trelat,  Cavaignac^  and  Guinard,  all 
three  still  young,  but  matured  by  the  experience  of  persecution.   During 

ftirtaiof  the  ministers  of  Charles  X,  two  of  them.  Gurnard  and  Cavaig- 
,  commanded  the  second  battery^  in  which  Trelat  served  as  a  private ; 
they  were  accused  of  having  designed  violently  to  substitute  a  republic 
liir  ibc  monarchy.  Sixteen  citizens,*  implicated  in  the  same  charge, 
L^Aesred  nlnng  with  ihem  before  the  court  of  assize  in  the  beginning  of 
^Hril  Students,  wurking^men,  and  others  of  all  grades  awaited  them 
^Btlie  doors  of  the  eourU  Numerous  detachments  of  municipal  guards 
^■bnpied  the  interior  and  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The 
^Saito  under  the  arches  were  filled  wilh  cavalry.  When  the  accused 
appf M^  a  itiousand  arms  were  waved  to  greet  them  as  they  passed ;  they 


•  TbMo  w«re  MM.  SaEotrtie,  Frapcfoft»  An^rf,  PI  Bird,  Houhicr,  Cbftpirr^,  Gourdia, 
Gutttftv,  Ch»<ititi,  P^eHetu  d'HorbioTUte,  Lebatiard,  AJeiaodre  and  Cfcufles  G&mieri 
Biiloi},  LufKJthla  and  Foiatie. 


490  naun  pmucution  or  m 

were  accompanied  by  their  advocates,  repubUoaiie  lika  flNMHlfei» 
Me«ire0  Marie,  DupoDt,  Bonnjr,  Plocqoe,  BoinfiUieii^  HVim,  aad 
Mkhel  de  Boorges ;  and  the  Berenity  depicted  in  their  nohlowd  |ndi 


coantenances  was  remarked  with  sympathy.  Carbines, 
packets  of  caitridges,  were  laid  on  the  table  of- the  oonrt 

After  a  brief  address  from  the  president^  M*  Uardoin,  who 
right  to  recommend  a  calm  demeanour  to  the  aeton  in  the- 
drama  about  to  commence,  the  examination  of  the 


But  it  was  easy  to  judge,  from  the  deportment  of  the  moaami^tmktmk 
'they  reckoned  on  the  ascendancy  of  their  patriotisa  and  tlnir  iMnpn 


dity.  Far  from  thinking  of  defending  themselfos,  they 
were,  by  turns,  sarcastic  and  vehement,  ironical  and  impriMioMd.  The 
trial  lasted  two  days,  and  the  excitement  of  the  people.ineraaaed  eaii* 
nnally.  A  pretend^  plot,  formed,  it  was  said,  under  the  Pont  das  im^ 
was  made  use  of  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  prisoMn;*ip 
whimsical  absurdity  of  the  charge  was  very  happily  espoaed  Iqfoaisf 
the  witnesses,  M.  Degouss^e.  Lafayette  was  also  sommoiMid  at  a«il». 
nefi ;  and  on  his  appearance  the  whole  audience  rose  with  a  spoalaMoii 
movement  of  respect  and  affection.  The  old  general  came  to  giwekil 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  accused,  almost  all  of  whom  be  kneWf  al 
who  all  saluted  him  from  their  places  with  looks  and  gasMH  of 
reoard. 

The  trial  gave  rise  to  highly  interesting  scenes.  In  the  atttiBOSflf  it 
7th  of  April,  the  president  having  reproached  M.  P^cheux  d'HenMh^ 
one  of  the  accused,  with  having  had  arms  by  him,  and  with  having  t^ 
tributed  them,  «  Yes/'  replied  the  prisoner,  "  I  have  had  arms,  a  gnit 
many  arms,  and  J  will  tell  you  how  I  came  by  them."  Then,  relitiaj| 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  three  days,  he  told  how,  followed  by  m 
comrades,  he  had  disarmed  posts,  and  sustained  glorious  conflicts;  ui 
how,  though  not  wealthy,  he  had  equipped  national  guards  at  his  ova 
cost.  There  still  burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  some  of  the  fn 
kindled  by  the  revolution  of  July ;  such  recitals  as  this  fanned  tki 
embers.  The  young  man  himself,  as  he  concluded  his  brief  defeaoi^ 
wore  a  face  radiant  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  viA 
tears. 

All  this  rendered  the  speeches  of  the  professional  advisers  alooit 
superfluous.  Nevertheless,  Messieurs  Bethmont,  Rouen,  Marie,  Rittisi, 
Boussy,  Plocque,  Dupont,  and  Michel  de  Bourges  spoke  one  after  tks 
other ;  and  never  was  cause  defended  with  more  manly  and  lofty  do* 
quence. 

MM.  Tr^lat,  Cavaignac,  and  Guinard  were  likewise  heard.  Talaali 
of  a  serious  cast,  morals  admirably  strict,  an  earnestness  of  conviction 
tempered  with  much  gentleness  and  charity,  distinguished  M.TWlatia 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  As  a  physician,  he  had  many  a  tiflis 
visited  the  dark  haunts  in  which  dwelt  the  suffering  poor  of  great  citiei; 
many  a  time  had  he  sat  by  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted  and  neglected 
pauper ;  he  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  sufferings  he  had  witaesBed: 
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emlt^il  fo  mind  the  solemn  promises  that  had  not  been  kept,  and  the 
:  great  services  thai  had  been  forgotlen, 

M«  CavJiignnc  next  rose.     Though  endowed  with  the  organization 

)  af  mi  Artist,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  original  grace  of  his  manners, 

i  the  freshness  of  Ins  writings,  and  a  most  sparkling  con  versation»  OaYoignac 

I  look  pleiL<>ure  in  studies  of  deep  reseaicl^  and  had  adopted  an  especially 

tertou?  course  of  life.     As  son  of  llie  convenlionist  of  the  same  name, 

he  watched  jealously  over  the  honour  of  memories  so  cruelty  calu ran latcd 

daring  the  Restofalion  and  the  Empire, 

•^  My  father/^  he  begun,  **  wa**  one  of  those  who,  in  the  ConTentlon, 

proclaimed  the  Republic  in  the  face  of  then  viclortona  Europe.     He 

defended  it  in  the  armies.     For  this  it  was  that  he  died  in  exile,  nAer  a 

proscription  of  twelve  yeara;  and  whilst  the  Resiormion  itself  was  forced 

H^ave  France  the  fruits  of  thai  revolution  he  had  served;  whilst  she 

^^■ed  uilfi  favours  the  men  the  revolution  had  created,  my  father  (ind 

^Bcolleiigues  alone  suffered  for  the  greut  cause  which  so  many  others 

Hkyed — last  homage  of  their  feeble  age   to  the  country  their  youth 

PSq   so    vigorously    defended!      That    cause,    messieurs,  is    iherefore 

I  bound  up  with  all  my  feelings  as  a  son  ;  tlie  principles  it  embraced  ore 

I  my  patrimony.     Study  has  confirmed  this  bent  naturally  given  to  my 

politiciil  ideas;  and  now  that  the  opporlunilyf  at  last,  presents  itself  to 

mtt  thm   day  to   pronounce  a  word  w^hich   so   many  others  proscribe,  1 

I  dare,  without  affectation  and  without  fear,  I  um,  in  my  heart  and  by 
Hiiction,  a  republican.^' 
I^er  this  noble  exordium,  Cavaignac  repudiated,  with  singular  eleva- 
\  of  thought,  all  the  reproaches  addressed  to  the  republican  pnrty;    It 
^accused  of  conspiracy.     An  idle  accusation,     Ever  since  revolutions 
I  been  in  vogue,  conspiracies  had  counted  for  very  little.     The  repub- 
m  parly  was  too  sure  of  the  future  to  lose  patience,  and  refuse  to  rely 
the  fortune  of  the  popular  cause.     It  was  much  belter  pleased  to  let 
Uv  conspire  for  it  by  a  host  of  incurable  blunders  and  iniquities, 
ijuld  the  republican  party  be  over-hasty  1     Could  it  fsul  to  know- 
dissolving  agency  was  so  potently  at  work  on  all  the  means  of 
mentj  that  the  latter  would  require   to  be  wholly  reconstructed  1 
il  not  know  that,  tormented  as  the  world  was,  by  new,  immense 
it«,  creti  «  god  woidd  find  it  more  difficult  to  govern  than  to  recon* 
I II  T     The  bloody  deeds  of  '93  were  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  repub- 
«f  But  men  of  sense,  those  who  judged  history  by  its  results,  had, 
I  less,  not  forgotten  that  the  Convention  had  defended  the  national 
extended  France  to  her  natural  limits,  and  fecundated  the  germ  of 
great  political  idea  ;  and  that  of  alt   the  governments  that  had 
ively  appeared  during  a  space  of  six-and-thirty  years,  the  Con- 
alone  hnd  retired  because  such  was  its  will — retired  triumphtmt, 
*t  the  ihtinder  of  the  cannon  of  VrmfeTmaire.     Disappointed  ambi- 
was  imputed  to  the  republicans.     Those  who  cast  that  slur  on  them 
If  fimbition  had  been  gorged   to  excess.     Passing  on  to 

;  another  kind,  AL  Cavaigitac  showed  how  much  deli- 
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berate  and  practical  good  sense  (here  was  in  the  notions  of  ihc  rfpubli* 
cans,  who  had  loo  ninch  enlightenmenl  to  antedate  their  progrimm«| 
and  to  Uve  on  the  reminiscences  of  Athena  and  of  Rome.  Ik  argued 
against  monarchy  considered  in  its  action »  not  on  France^  but  on  ihi 
secondary  powers.  Thank  heaven  1  France  carried  within  her  «bK 
enabled  her  to  surmount  the  most  fearful  trials;  but  what  ^as  to 
become  of  the  nations  placed  under  her  ^gis,  and  which  it  wm  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  monarchy  to  abandon?  "Tbt 
resolution/'  said  M.  CavaigTiac,  in  concluding  his  address,  *'  it  tk 
whole  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  fatten  upon  the  natioa; 
it  is  our  country  rulBlling  that  mission  of  emancipation  confided  to  it  by 
the  providence  of  peoples  ;  it  is  all  France  which  has  done  her  duty  \> 
wards  them.  As  for  us,  messieurs,  we  have  done  our  duty  towardaber, 
and  she  will  find  us  ready  at  her  call,  whenever  she  shalJ  have  mtd  of 
us  :  whatever  she  demands  of  us,  she  shall  obtain.'^  A  burst  of  applaiiii 
followed  iheae  last  words.  Nor  was  the  impression  leas  strong  allertltf 
speech  of  51.  Gulnard,  one  of  those  young  men  of  lofiy  stature  and  Dobli 
features,  who  combined  the  energetic  vlrtuea  of  the  republican  wnb  ibi 
elegant  manners  of  the  high-borti  gDntleman. 

As  was  expecied,  the  traversers  were  acquitted.  All  was  ikeii  ifldi^ 
mations,  tears  of  enthasiasm,  and  impassioned  movecnents.  The  ifw» 
talors  gathering  round  the  acquitted  prisoners,  wished  to  carry  ihm 
home  in  triumph.  Guinard,  Cavaignac,  and  the  students  of  the  sctwxii^ 
managed  to  escape  the  ovation  intended  for  them.  The  adjuunt, 
Guilley,  was  recognized,  and  chaired  to  his  dwelling,  in  spite  of  all  hi* 
remonstrances.  More  than  three  thousand  persons  filled  thesquafeof 
the  Palais  de  Jusitice  and  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 

Trelat  and  d^Herbinville  got  into  a  coach  with  three  of  their  friend 
Achille  Roche,  Arril,  and  Lheriiier^  The  coach  set  off  rapidly,  but  it 
was  followed  by  an  eager  crowd.  The  horses  were  stopped,  and  lakei 
from  the  vehicle,  M.  Trelat  and  his  friends  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  multitude  to  that  sobriety  of  feeling  that  becomes  a  fr« 
people ;  they  were  dragged  along  at  speed  to  M,  Tr elates  door,  ana^ 
shouts  of  rapturous  applause.  That  night  many  houses  in  Paris  were 
illuminated.     The  triumph  was  complete* 

The  trial  in  which  the  repnblicaiis  had  just  been  victor ioaSj  an* 
nounced  but  a  part  of  the  work  they  were  about  to  undertake.  In  thor 
declaration  of  their  principles  they  had  only  touched  on  purely  poliiicd 
and  national  questions ;  they  had  not  alluded  to  those  suggei^ted  h}  tlii 
momentous  and  deeply  suggestive  phrase,  the  proletary  caste.  But  it 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would  not  recoil  from  investigating  any  o( 
the  sociaJ  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was  of  importance  to  the 
people.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  with  what  boldness  and 
effect  the  republican  party  made  itself  instrumental  in  the  ebboratioa 
of  the  doctrines  that  were  for  ever  to  cast  discredit  on  ihe  fond»^ 
mental  vices  of  modern  society.  Meanwhile  that  was  a  great  viciorj 
they  had  just  achieved*     The  destinies  of  monarchy  in  France  bid  been 
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itde  a  moot  question  in  presence  of  foreign  soirereignsj  and  great 
consternation  in  the  Pah  is  Royal, 

nexl   daj^   April    16,    all    Paris  was  abroad.     The  population 

tbled  thickly  at  every  point;  the  national  guards^  horse  and  foot, 

tbemselvps  in  motion.     No  conflict  however  took  place. 

limir  Pt*rier  had  hoped  by  a  poni|>oii5  di.^play  of  strength  at  least  to 

Jatethe  republican  party.     But  under  the  guidance  of  men  whoie 

ss  grew  with  the  danger,  that  porfy  put  forth  redoubled  energy, 

on  found  an  opportunity  of  powerfully  arousing  the  minds  of  men. 

oration  appointed  by  the  law  of  the  tilth  of  December,  1830, 

out  to  be  bestowed  on  the  bravest  combatants  of  July.     It  was 

at  the  court  that  the  cross  of  July  should  bear  the  legend, 

b^  ikr  King  J  and  that  its  reception  should  be  accompanied  by  an 

On  hearing  of  thi.%  the  republicans  assembled  to  concert  mea* 

i>f  resistance,  and  then  went  abroad  spreading  in  every  direction 

ignation  that  possessed  themselves.     Here  was  a  presumptuous 

to  revive  ibe  old  monarchical  right ;   everything  through  the 

for  the  king !     The  revolution  of  July  existed  forsooth  only  at  the 

lleasure  of  a  prince^  without  whom  it  had  been  eifected,  whom  no 

k1  seen  figure  in  it,  and  who  could  only  have  so  figured  as  the  first 

pbeis.     What  did  they  mean  by  turning  into  a  court  bauble  what 

bt  to  be  but  an  imperishable  testimonial  of  the  impotence  of  despot- 

d   the  frailly  of  thrones t     What  nneanl  that  oath   which  asso- 

servile  sentiments  with  the  recollection  of  an  event  whereby  had 

forth  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  armed  people  ?     Such 

e  language  by  which  the  malecotitents  excited  each  other  to 

s  resistance^     Vehement  petitions  passed  from  hand  to  hand ; 

ere  drawn  up ;  and  public  banquets  were  held,  as  festive  re- 

"  fevoH.     Many  citizens  who  were  to  receive  the  decoration 

boldly  With   a  blue  ribbon  in  their  button-holes,  were  sent 

and  acquitted.     The  ilecm-es   assembled    in  the  Passage  do 

in,  under   the   presidency  of  M.   Gamier    Pages,   vowed    they 

neither  submit   to    the    oath    nor  to   the    legend.     All    Paris 

I  commotion.     Excited  bands  traversed  the  boulevards,  singing 

^arscillaise.    The  Place   Vendome  was  occupied  by  the  people, 

iperse  whom   the    governmeni   durst   only    employ  fire-engines, 

'oodshed  should  give  the  disturbances  the  importance  of  an  insur- 

\  next  day^  the  feast  of  the  Ascension »  tranquillity  reigned  in  the 
ighfares,  but  noi  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  dispersion  effected 
rpf-ecedit>g  day  was  commented  on  in  various  ways,  half  jocular^ 
ngry.  The  ludicrous  means  of  quelling  the  multitude  adopted 
arsbal  Lobaup  gave  occasion  to  countless  caricatures,  in  which 

'  itself  was  unceremoniously  made  the  mark  of  French  gaiety. 

art  look  fright;  the  idea  of  the  legend  was  given  up;  the  mayors 
ordered  to  distribute  the  crosses;  the  executive  acknowledged 
vmnquished* 
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Faots  like  these  were  profoandlj  eignificant  It  ^ 
occasion  the  leaders  of  the  middle  class  had  hung  btek. 
that  IB  this  insunce  the  cause  of  royaltj  was  not  identiod  wki  Ihit  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  In  reality,  though  the  king  had  doM  mbdtiifd  Ui 
own  hand  in  July,  1830,  though  he  had  incurred  no  peiwjaal  daagw, 
though  fortune  had  saluted  him  king  without  haTing  fmmpiBrt  Mm  Is 


do  battle,  it  was  essentially  in  the  nature  of  the  noiiarohioal  afBtoathit 


to  him  should  be  imputed  the  honour  of  all  the  grand 

out  him.    In  a  monarchical  point  of  view  this  was  not  only 

but  necessary.    If  the  bourgeoisie  was  not  aware  of  .this»  it  wis 


as  I  have  said,  it  was  bent  on  the  realisation  of  thai  «IIt  nlapi^f 

tranardHai 


subaltern  royalty,  a  royalty  which  should  be  an  in 
principle. 
This  error  was  that  of  Casimir  P^rier ;  which  acoonnts  for  tke  i 


ness  he  di^layed  on  this  occasion,  contrary  to  his  nsnal  poli^.   h^ 

»  kiw  adit 
dually ;  for  he  entertained  an  aversion  for  the  monarchy  whioh  a*  Imk 


haps,  too,  he  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  blow  dealt  thn 

dually ;  for  he  entertained  an  aversion  for  the  monarchy  wk 

no  pains  to  dissemble,  talking  of  him  in  terms  devoid  ct  all  i 

and  all  decency,  and  seeming  as  though  he  acted  as  his  ministsr  od^li 

be  the  better  enabled  to  be  his  detractor. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  every  day  more  and  more 
and  recalled,  not  without  some  touch  of  remorse,  his 
ners,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  persuasive  language^  and 
services.  Forced  to  endure  Casimir  P^riw,  he  manifested,  ia  la 
intercourse  with  that  intractable  man,  a  constraint  which  his  po* 
found  wariness  could  not  always  sufficiently  veil.  Casimir  Kntfi 
moreover,  was  more  prominently  conspicuous  than  is  convenient  ia 
a  monarchy,  in  which  everything  ought  to  tend  to  the  king  as  to  iu 
centre.  He  filled  too  marked  a  place  among  the  objects  of  mea^ 
hatred. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  king  wished  to  recall  to  his  own  person  tlie 
too  long  diverted  attention  of  the  public,  or  that  he  was  desirous  of 
sounding  for  himself  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  he  suddenly  resolvodls 
leave  the  capital.  After  first  making  an  excursion  through  Normandj, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  eastern  departments.  He  fail^  not  to  viat 
the  battle-field  of  Valmy.  There  he  appeared  to  pause  with  eompli- 
cency  on  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly  commanded  the  battmi 
beyond  and  to  the  west  of  the  mill.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  pyraaM 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Kellermann,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  apldierwlio 
had  lost  an  arm  by  a  cannon-shot,  at  the  bsttle  of  Valmy.  The  kitf 
immediately  took  the  ribbon  from  his  button-hole,  and  decorated  theoM 
soldier  with  it,  as  Napoleon  was  used  to  do.  It  is  the  rule  in  monaiduei 
to  bestow  capital  importance  on  these  insignificant  episodes  of  an  iah 
mense  drama.  The  court  papers  made  a  great  ado  about  the  miaaleit 
details  of  the  journey,  undertaken  by  Dumouriez's  old  oompanioo  in 
arms.  Great  were  the  pains  taken  to  busy  France  with  what  oonceraed 
her  king. 
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For  the  rest,  ihe  roy^l  passage  everywhere  caltecl  forth  man  t  Feat  at  ions 
'  that  commonphce  enlhasiasm,  that  eternally-recufring  child's  play^ 
liich  19  eternally  takeri  in  eolenm  earnest!  At  Melz,  however,  the 
Mieption  aflTorded  the  king  was  ahnost  imperious.  It  was  in  that  city 
lat  the  Urst  plan  of  the  national  association  h<id  been  drawn  np  by  M, 
ouchotte^  the  mayor;  M.  Charpentier,  president  of  the  Cour  Rm/ah ; 
L  Voirhaye,  a  roc  at-ge  nigral  j  and  M*  Dornez*  The  dismissal  of  Bou- 
holle  and  Yoifhaye  on  these  grounds  by  Casimir  Ferier  had  augmented 
le  irritalion  of  the  patriots,  among  whonn  were  numbered  most  of  the 
iiinicipa)  councillors,  all  the  superior  officers  of  the  national  guards  and 
•feral  military  men  of  the  garrison.  The  king  replied  drily  to  the 
ddress  of  the  corporationj  which  confained  remarks  hostile  to  the  here- 
ttary  peerage.  The  national  guard  having  wi&hed  to  express  the  same 
pinion  through  M.  Voirhaye,  the  king  impatiently  inierrupied  the 
peaker,  and,  snatching  the  address  out  of  bis  hand,  told  him,  ^*  The 
aiiond  guard  must  not  concern  itself  about  political  questions.  Tt  his 
olhing  to  do  with  them/*  *'  Sire,*'  replied  M.  Voirhaye^  "it  is  not  an 
drice  it  offers,  it  is  a  wish  it  expresses/'  *'  The  natioDal  guard  has  no 
rishes  to  conceive;  deliberations  are  forbidden  it;  I  will  hear  no 
lore/* 

This  unforeseen  incident  occasioned  the  liveliest  sensation  in  Metz* 
[Tie  superior  officers  of  th^  national  guard  having  been  invited  to 
lie  king's  tahle^  one  alone  complied.  Louis  Philippe  made  no  lopg 
tay  in  Metz ;  he  left  it  on  horseback  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  At 
otne  distance  from  the  city,  the  horse  of  a  young  man^  who  had 
ot  mixed  up  with  the  cavalcade,  struck  ils  head  violently  against  the 
iog'ft  leg,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  general  anxiety.  It  was  fear- 
d,  for  an  implant,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  I^uis 
^h]lipj>e. 

was  during  this  journey  that  Casimtr  Perier,  whose  spleen  had  been 

erated  by  a  panicular  occurrence,  wrote  to  Marshal  Souh,  the 

'(?n  of  the  king^s  tour,  ^' If  this  continues,  I  will  break  you  like 

Sie  14tb  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  Ihe  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the 
iToJect  of  planting  a  tree  of  liberty  occasioned  tumultuous  scenes  in 
Paris.  A  yotmg  raan^  named  Desirabode,  rushed,  pistol  in  hand,  against 
he  magisirale  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  national 
^uard«  to  prevent  that  popular  demonstration.  The  young  man  was 
mrrounded  by  numbers  of  the  guards,  and  fell  pierced  with  many 
aayonet  wounds,  No  other  disaster  occurred,  and  the  crowds  dis^ 
persed,  after  having  given  cause  at  one  time  to  apprehend  some  great 
c«tB9trophe. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  was  prorogued  on  the  ^Oth  of  April ;  it 
was  dissolved  on  the  3d  of  May.  We  have  seen  on  what  bases  it  had 
planted  the  dominion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Caslmir  Pcrier  forced  it  irre- 
vifiibly  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  his  pride,  he  obtained  from  it  nearly 
'    teen  hundred  tnilliona  as  a  provisional  grant,  and  he  felt  the  more 
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oonfideDt  of  bis  power  to  control  it,  as  it  obeyed,  wilhoiit  liUpg  bioi. 
Bat  this  very  circumstinoe,  it  wu  thought,  rendeiad  hobnoadooitotbe 
kiDg^/who^  besides  having  been  larowned  by  it,  owed  it  m  gnlitirie  witk 
whidi  be  wan,  perhaps,  seoretly  annoyed. 
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tho  new  men  who  seemed  likely  to  figure  ni  the  tribune 
the  seasion  which  was  abom  to  commence,  were  remarked  Ge- 
Lamarque,  a  son  of  the  south,  whose  vivid,  copious  and  glowing 
e  was  alwaya  redolent  of  martial  deeds  and  antique  renown ; 
ta  of  litfle  reach  as  a  stalesman,  hut  an  impassioned  representative 
lal  imperial  soltUerj%  whose  palrioUsm  had  remained  monarchical 
|iiibLts  of  discipline;  IVL  Francois  Aragf>»  so  famous  in  the  annals 
fence,  md  whose  name  was  so  familiar  a  sound  in  Europe ;  M. 
^ier  dc  Hauranue,  a  member  of  tfie  family  that  had  giveu  birth 
tie  Jansenist  founder  of  the  Fort  Royal;  and  last,  MM.  Thieri 
Gamier  Page's,  whose  destinies  were  to  be  so  dissimilar,  and  who 
I  both  of  them  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  their 
tlry, 

he  opposition  had  no  real  recognised  leader:  Odilon  Barrotn,  how- 
was  already  its  most  inlluential  member.  He  possessed  good 
•teadfasiness,  disinterestedness,  love  of  what  was  right — all  the  vii^ 
if  the  private  man.  But  his  patriotism  was  somewhat  languid ; 
looesty  was  limidi  and  his  sincerity  somewhat  too  ingeuuousn. 
i  oyght  to  have  been  hrs  will  was  only  his  wish.     His  conceptions 

U>raiieworthy  rather  than  matrnanimous,  and  he  showed  himself 
e  neither  of  daring  nor  of  passion.  He  was  said  lo  be  but  mo- 
lly  versed  in  the  science  of  public  atTairs ;  and  as  he  had  neither 
lyness  of  practical  men,  nor  the  fire  of  those  who  are  prompted 
lick  feelings,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  dreamer  by  one  set  of  men, 
Balculalor  by  others,  and  all  his  actual  qualifications  went  for  no- 
As  a  speaker,  he  was  fond  of  summing  up  discussions,  but  he 
I  give  them  point  and  precision ;  or  else  he  generalized  the  sub- 
1er  discussion,  without  enlarging  itt  But  his  eloquence  left  a 
rmpression,  because  it  was  sound,  lofty  and  strong.  Besides, 
his  sombre  visage,  the  slightly  scornfid  turn  of  his  lip,  and  the 
nt  stiffness  of  hia  demeanour,  there  was  in  him  a  simplicity  of 
mn  Ignorance  of  guile,  a  nobleness  of  heart  and  character,  thai 
tin  a  great  power  to  attract,  if  not  to  charm  and  captivate,  Peo- 
wgQl  to  bear  him  envy« 

Mauguin  was  the  nalural  rival  of  Odilon  Barrot  in  the  opposition; 
I  lljc  same  degree  as  the  latter  was  circumspect,  barren  of  re- 
m,  and  fond  of  taking  a  wary  middle  course,  the  former  was 
H  to  sitiack,  impetuous  and  invejiitve*  But  w*iih  more  originality 
ore  furcts  than  his  rivals  Mauguin  had  less  weight  and  influence. 
try  vigour  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  alienate  from  him  moss 
inecnbers  of  the  opposiiion,  who  dreaded  being  led  away  too 
br  the  most  energetic  men  in  the  chamber,  earnestly  wished  to 
lliat  the  constiiutionaL  system  could  be  BmelioTaledmvhckUVV)^ 
roi^  I, — 5JS 


iti  MiuTMnr  onrnkmnw 

ing  weakened ;  t  sort  of  iiluston,  which  was.earrMI  to  s'l 

by  Odilon  Barrot  thao  by  any  one  elsoi  not  froin  inea|NWityt  te  fioB 

eandoor.  ^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  M.  Mauguin  beton|[ed  the  leadajr  fM  « iMf 


18  the  revolutionary  movement  pervaded  the  nation, 
centre  of  the  military  party  in  the  chamber ;  and  we  ahaJI  wfm  him,  •» 
eonded  by  General  Lamirqdey  dealing  the  executive  Hwneeioiw  biphfc 
No  one,  furthermore,  traced  on  the  map  of 'Europe  mam  mifli^ml^ 
Iban  M.  Maoguin  the  course  of  remote  expeditiooe';  He  op^tait  Mi 
delight  in  unravelling  the  intrigues  of  eourts^  andimveliiB^  ih*  fllill^. 
ef  diplomacy ;  no  one  more  watchfully  and  busily  obeervM  Ihi  diKl 
of  the  general  world.  ^   .       '  > 

Now,  at  that  period,  France  hung  more  upon  the  Kfii-of  Mhar  W 
tions  than  on  her  own.  The  minds  of  her  people  were  doNMtiMll^ 
sively  occupied  with  the  events  then  current  in  Polendf  PmtngJ  wA 
Belgium  ;  and  these  were  to  form  the  topies  of  every  dieeoesiae  ffelkf 
session  that  was  about  to  open.  Poland  was,  above  all.  Ae  Jjliii  i^ 
Mct  of  anxiety.  Glorious  privilege  of  the  noble  IsimI  of  ^eM^fl 
have  for  her  history  that  of  ail  oppressed  people !  '  .  ^ 

The  overflowing  of  the  Vistula  had  snspendedT  the  war 
lie  of  Grachow ;  but  General  D wemicki,  commander  of  llie  ^ 
of  the  Polish  army,  had  kept  the  field  thnnighoui'Fbbmarf  *  el^ 
pf  a  small  body  of  MOO  horse.  Snrrafunded  by  the  mpeUfa  ' 
the  army,  that  heroic  man  performed  prodigies.  Daring  to  i  „  . 
that  amounted  to  genius,  and  prompt  as  lightning,  with  nis  SOOOsot 
diers,  he  routed  and  dispersed  20,000.  On  the  14th  of  Pebiiiary,hl 
beat  Geismar  in  the  valley  of  Sieroczyn.  On  the  17th,  he  erbssed  At 
Vistula,  advanced  to  meet  General  Kreutz'  in  the  palatinate  of  Saair 
mir,  and,  coming  up  with  him  in  the  forest  of  Nowawies,  put  hiali 
flight.  On  the  2d  of  March  he  came  up  with  him  again  at  Pahw^ 
where  he  cut  to  pieces  the  dragoons  of  Prince  Wurtembuig.  Bvi^ 
where  victorious,  he  went  and  took  up  his  position  at  ZamosCi  in  sbih 
dience  to  the  orders  of  jealous  superiors. 

The  necessity  was  felt  at  Warsaw  of  superseding  RadslwiD  is  i^ 
competent,  though  no  one  had  the  cruelty  to  make  a  crime  of  his  iBn> 
pacity,  since  he  himself  confessed  it  with  a  modesty  that  ennobled  Hi 
misfortune.  Who  was  to  be  his  successor?  Count  Pae,  faiHNl(F 
aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  the  great  mathematician  Prondsynskii  M 
Krukowiecki,  were  the  rivals  set  up  against  Skrzynecki,  now  in  the  Ml 
lustre  of  his  recent  glory.  The  republicans  proposed  Dwernieki;  M 
Skrzynecki  prevailed,  being  supported  by  the  aristocratic  party  of  Wtf* 
saw,  and  being  recommended  by  Chlopicki,  whose  wounds  n^Bii 
his  errors. 

Had  the  French  government  felt  the  same  sympathy  fSn*  Pdhmd  tt 
France  did,  it  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  the  PoU 
ekttse,  by  lending  its  influence  to  the  democratic  partjy'tnd  laboaritf 
to  prevent  the  election  of  Skrzynecki.  No  kind  of  interveoiion  eodl 
have  been  equal  in  value  to  that ;  for  what  was  wanted  for  tlie  trhmfl 
of  Poland  under  such  circumstanoest  was  a  govemiBeet  ef  nf^g  nw" 


^  SKKZTHCCO  OEKERAXISSHIO BATTLE  OT  WAVEE^ 

men.  Thi;re  are  tinier  in  which  ordinary  prudence  is  fatal  to  empires* 
SkrzynGcki  continued  what  Chlopicki  had  beg^iin,* 

He  wag  a  man  of  acute  mind,  accomplished  in  all  the  profligate  artii 
of  the  diplomatic  circles,  valuing  only  polidied  manners,  titles  of  no* 
biiily,  and  outward  graces.  He  took  pleasure  in  displaying  Ihc  pomp 
of  his  office,  held  reviews  in  hia  open  carriage,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  hoat  c*f  young  e^quisiies,  who,  to  please  him,  had  adopted  Pari- 
fiiiin  air«,  and  the  language  of  high  fash  ion.  Imbued  with  rhai  Jesuitism 
which  had  crept  into  all  the  courts  of  Europe  during  the  French  Re* 
tioratjon,  Skriynecki  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the  churches,  and 
nffecied  lo  talk  of  heaven  in  all  his  speeches,  and  even  in  his  procU- 
touliotis  to  the  army.  8uch  a  man,  a  congregalionisl  in  epauiettes^  and 
n  pertinacious  negotiator,  was  evidently  not  the  leader  bcftrting  an  armed 
reti>iuiion,  though  he  possessed  courage,  a  quick  discerning  eye^  and 
mihtary  science,  and  was  pricked  on  by  ambilion* 

After  a  monih^s  cessation  of  arrns  spent  in  nitempls  to  come  to  all 
teeonimodation  with  Diebitch,  the  commander-fn-chief  resolved  to  re- 
iitiiie  hostdiues*  But  he  preserved  the  most  profound  secrecy  as  to 
kis  pbns.  In  the  ni^ht  of  ihe  30ih  of  Mareli,  whilst  Warsaw  was 
wrapt  in  sleep,  Skrjynecki  siiently  assembled  his  troops;  the  Praga 
bndgr  was  covered  widi  straw  and  crossed  without  noise.  General 
Rybinski*ti  division,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  marched  towards 
Zcimki,  and  arrived  by  daybreak  on  the  flanks  of  Geismar's  forces^ 
which  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  forest  of  Waver.  A  thick  fog 
overhung  the  coumry,  and   the   Russians,  supposing  the  enemy  to  be 

MpiotfiH,  were  fast  asleep.  Before  beginniuj^  the  attack,  Rybinski  de- 
ihetl  Colonel  Hamorino  wiih  part  of  his  division  inio  the  wood.  The 
tone!  making  a  detour,  posted  himself  behind  the  Russian  entrench- 
inenis,  so  iiM  lo  cut  off  ihctr  retreat.  The  enemy  suddenly  assailed  in 
front  and  in  flnuk,  bsid  no  time  to  recover  from  their  coufupion,  for 
!C4rc<.ly  had  Rybms^ki^s  infantry  opened  their  fire,  when  the  lancers, 
Kallyinir  froin  the  harriers  of  ftrochow,  fell  upon  Geismar*s  advanced 
posB  and  rouicd  them.  His  ruuks  were  all  in  disorder,  and  all  his  etTorta 
tn  r^tly  his  bulla  I  tons  wc^re  fruilless*  The  Russians  lhou|jht  to  escape 
by  thr  roiid  lo  Min.nk,  hut  they  fell  in  with  Rjimoriuo,  who  charged 
tlie  Burprcsed  and  panic-stricken  fugitives  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 
Tiw  rout  was  then  complete:  (»eifimar*s  corps  were  half  destroyed  or 
Aide  prisoners,  and  the  Russian  ||feneral  fled  with  the  remains  of  hi* 
Jucea  through  the  wood  to  Demhewilkie^ 
■l^sett's  dl virion  was  posted  there,  15,000  strong,  in  a  position  pro* 

^f  We  cann^ir  too  BtrnDgljf  imifli  *in  thi»  pnint-  When  the  c^ppfinitioii  eo  veheraenlJy 
HbriiiirJiifttt  (he  n^ntrtrumuiU,  iti  1831,  with  its  cniiducl  towardi  Folund,  tlie  ojjpuaitloit 
^■fttlrd  I  f«rv  n)jr|itci>uii  cftusei;  htit  it  pkEnlfd  it  u|ian  h^d  groundu,  and  thji  (lecjiuM 
^^4Li  j]£norntit  <if  wrhNi  wdft  |iA«ittt.^  irt  WiiriiH^,  where  France  had  n  conatil  dettitedlt4»  i 
^KAiiMiiiiii,  To  sui^gmrt  the  pnrtj  fif  th^  t^aiUM  Frum  the  firftt  by  hia  n^enta,  tti**  t§ 
^^^HL  ^<^bj|«tRfii  r*U|j;ht  lo  have  durifr,  nud  'v%Hat  tl  was  reii«(*niihle  lo  exact  oT  Uica* 
^^^^Fwh«i  d<emriii(ff>d  mure  wrrtr  tb^rehy  tni*lp<!  ifiio  ileclnninUDns  but  tf>n  eiiBily 
H|tf^,  tiwe  UiiRff  ii  Cffbim,  iiiifjciy,  thiit  Pfjitoid  iiwpd  her  rum  (tt  her  dtmiilleM- 
^notic^hut  untnteiligent  aiiHtcicracy^  When  «  r^volutjon  like  hen  Ijoj  brakfd  onli, 
H^  iinlj  whu  4I0  aot  itAt  iv  eiiiggeri^te  it^  tate  it*  j 
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looted  by  woods,  and  faVoiired  bj  the  sloughy  nature  of  the  ^nnd, 
which  wu  imprmetieaUe  for  otTalry  and  anil]eM:>*>  Btit  it  w^  $uU 
daylight,  and  Ihough  lie  coald  only  come  at  Rosen  by  the  narrow 
groond  afibrded  by -the  high  road,  the  commander-in-chief  gaire  orders 
to  take  posaeMion  of  the  village  of  Dembewilkie,  situated!  in  an  open 
glade  on  the  aide  of  the  main  road,  which  ii  eommnnds.  Though  UT^ 
aMe  to  reply  to  the'Ruaaian  artillery,  the  4ih  and  @th  regiEnentfl  af  \ht 
Une  gallantly  advanced  in  defiance  of  a  tremendous  6  re,  and  repeated 
ohargea  of-  the  enemy*  Two  piecea  were  at  length  broughi  up  with 
iinmetiae  exertion,  and  about  efening»  the  4th  rei^iment  charged  iiito 
the  village.  General  Skarzynski'a  eav:)!ry  ^ml  ti|^£ftpa  sqi^^'iroTi'^ 
then  came  np  by  the  defile,  passed  the  village,  ehaijged  di^  OMMfV 
centre,  and  bore  down  his  infantry  and  hia  hulaoa*  T£a  RoMMBSslifr 
doned  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  loaa  of  2000  men  killed,  twelse  |iM» 
of  cannon,  innumerable  afma,  and  6000  priaonera.  The  Faha  lal 
lost  but  300  men.  The  next  day  Lubienski  hotly  yiayu4  iMi 
through  the  towns  of  Minsk  and  KalnazVn,  and  increaaed  liieMpIv 
of  prisoners  to  11,000.  Skrzynecki  had  not  the  aldll  to  tnm  lusal* 
vantages  to  good  account,  or  to  make  up  by  the  andaeilv  of- his  wna^ 
ibents  for  the  want  of  nombera:  he  was  accused  of  IndeeMpa,  aidii- 
fact  he  did  not  know  how  much  might  have  been  made  of  the-fgba 
aiaam  of  the  victorious  Poles,  and  the  diaconragement  of  die  BwiaNI 
who  aeemed  to  be  delivered  into  hia  hands  by  the  ineapaeity  of  INilMk 
The  Russian  troops  were  so  disheartened  by  the  onexpeeted'isVHMi 
they  had  sustained,  that,  being  attacked  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Iganie  by  General  Prondzynski,  they  diabanded ;  and  the  fiowv 
of  the  Russian  infantry,  those  whom  the  emperor  called  ever  ainee  do 
Turkish  war,  the  lions  of  Varna,  laid  down  their  arms,  tore  the 
from  their  schakos,  and  fied  or  surrendered. 

The  victory  of  Iganie,  in  which  the  Russiana  lost  2500  men 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that  might 
been  expected,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  generaliasimo  lo 
cute  the  movement  agreed  on.  Prondzynski  expected  every 
to  see  him  approaching  from  Siedlce  through  Bohimie,  according  ti 
the  plan  they  had  arranged  together.  It  would  have  been  all  overwiA 
Rosen's  corps,  if,  instead  of  losing  invaluable  time  in  repairing  As 
Kostrzyn  bridges,  Skrzynecki  had  sooner  debouched  from  theforiitt 
he  would  have  cut  off  the  Russians'  retreat,  and  destroyed  a  whole  & 
vision. 

But  a  more  terrible  disaster  than  war  waa  about  to  inflict  ila  nvaflO 
on  the  Poles.  The  cholera  morbus  was  on  its  march  from  India.  T^ 
the  north  it  had  advanced  into  Siberia ;  to  the  south'  it  had  sprssd  is 
far  as  the  coast  of  New  Holland;  eastwards,  it  had  croaaed  tbegresi 
wall  of  China,  and  showed  itself  in  Pekin;  westward,  passing  over  ths 
Caspian  Sea,  it  had  infected  Tiflis  and  New  Georgia,  croaaed  the  Ca>" 
casus,  entered  the  Russian  empire,  and  broken  forth  in  Moscow ;  sad 
Diebitch's  soldiers  carried  it  with  them.  It  waa  at  the  battle  of  Iganit 
that  the  Poles  contracted  this  frightful  malady:  it  began  with  theRgi* 
meuis  that  had  been  most  engaged,  and  soon  spread  to  the  rest  of  tbs 
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iHKipB,     It  wna  as  though  the  molality  of  batlles  was  noi  enough  to 
Bitsfy  ih^  mulual  rancour  of  ihe  hell ipere iris, 

VThr  French  government  heard  with  alarm  the  news  of  the  approach* 
ing  contagion  :  its  dread  of  ihe  atflirtion  roui^ctJ   iL  from  the  iiidlifer-  * 
^ee  with  which  it  beheld  the  dangers  of  Fohmd*     At  the  request  of  ' 
■L  d*Argout,  niinister  of  commerce,  h  commiuee  of  French  physicians 
^ps  selected  hy  ihe  Acjidemie  Royal e  de  Medicine  on  the  \Mi  of 
Hiy,  to  proceed  to  Poland  njjd  siudy  the  nature  of  ihe  cholera  mor- 
Bi,     The  commiuee  arrived  in  Warsaw  in  June,  where  it  found  what  * 
^b  called  the  lowest  classes  huddled   together*  as  is  everywhere  the   I 
Use,  in  the  jalthy,  ill-paved  quarters  of  ihe  old  city,  overspread  with 
stagnant  waier;  the  atnit»iphere   was    moist  and   unheallliy;   and  the 
diet  of  the  people  was  black  bre;.id,  unwholesome  mcaU  and  acid  and 
imripe  fmit*     It  was  on  this  the  most  wretched  class  of  all,  that  the 
eholcra  inflicted  its  lirst  and  its  most  lastinuj  visitations.     The  rest  of 
I  Folflfld  presented  the  eame  spectacle.     It  was  in   the  haunts  of  misery, 
^■hefe  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  piihlic  health  were  impossi- 
^^B,  where  the  families  of  the  poor,  always  numerous,  were  crowded 
^^■rether,  that  the  disease  showed   itself  in  its  worst  character.     The 
PBBtsli  pe^aani,  nevertheless.,  saw  it  without  dread.,  and  endured  it  with- 
ovl  compkaining.     The  schooling  of  deiipotinni  had  steeled  him  to  all 
the  Kardships  of  life,  and  made  him  heedless  of  his  ilb.     Dressed  in  a 
kmii  of  blue  smock  frock,  las le tied  with  a  belt,  barefooted,  or  with  tal- 
lered  shoes,  he  goes  afield  at  dawn,  provided  with  his  pipe  and  a  little 
corn  spirit;  and  thus  he  lives  miserable  and  resigned  to  his  fate^ 

The  French  physicians  made  it  their  first  business  to  examine  whe- 
ther or  not  the  cholera  was  contagious,  thai  is  to  say,  whether  it  de- 
pended oa  a  communicable  virus.  To  this  end  they  tried  to  inoculate 
themselves  with  the  disease,  and  w  ith  the  courage  that  has  always  done 
hottaar  to  setenee,  they  impregnated  their  bodies  with  the  blood  of 
choleric  patients,  or  with  other  fluids  from  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  of  the  disease;  but  not  one  of  them  was  afleeled  by  these  ex- 
piprtnieats..  And  as  the  cholera  did  not  attack  either  the  physicians 
who  visited  the  sick,  or  the  nurses  and  attendants  who  took  care  of 
ibem,  or  any  one  ot  those  who  visited  the  hospitals  for  charitable 
Hr poses,  ihey  concluded  frotn  these  facta  that  the  disease  was  not 
Hpsagious. 

KThe  contrary  opinion  prevailed*  however^  among  the  people.     It 
^k  said  the  cholera  bad  been  imported  into  Dantzig  by  vessels  from 
^■Mia;  it  was  remarked  that  the  Polish  army  had  contracted  it  by  . 
^pigling  with  the  enemy,  and  that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  towna    : 
Hirisely  on  the  instant  after  the  passage  of  the  Russians.    The  French 
^kiiioians  themselves  were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  movements  of  the 
H^jps,  the  assemldage  at  one  point  of  a  great  body  of  men,  carrying   . 
with  them  a  special  atmosphere,  might  have  an  tntluenee  not  exercised    , 
*iy  a  solit;iry  choleric  patient.     These  bold  hypotheses  were  caught  up 
H  passion  :  they  augmented  the  fury  of  the  Poles,  who  accused  ihe 
^kfi^nt  of  having  taken  an  unknown  plague  Ibr  their  ally, 
VWhellier  Lroe  or  false,  tliis  opinion  spread  thraugU  l^\itQ^^  ^"[^^ 
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Fnfjioe  adopted  it  with,  avidity.   It  waa  lovdlj 

of  homanity,  that  an  impioua  war  jhould  be  put  u  ead  iof  s  Vtt  vipdl 

to  gratify  the  pride  of  one  man*    Indifnation  wa#  fiak  A  Ai^HMNt 

afibrded  by  Prussia  to  the  Rassiaa  army*  wJhilfiAi 

observe  at  least  an  honourable  neutrality.   The  joHfV 

govemtnent  asked,  ironically,  did  the  powers  inlead  to 

propagation  of  principles  by  the  propagation  of  eom 

Jmmal  Jet  Dibat$  said:  "  Who  will  recoUeot  that  thto 

sia  ia  the  father-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas»  on .  tte  dqf^^iku  ihl 

plague. shaU  march  to  Berlin,  as  it  is  now  doing  lo  Vimuanf    Jhw 

are  family  ties  that  cost  nations  too  dear.'*  -    < 

But  the'Poweta  closed  their  ears  to  these  eriea  wmf  feeaiw 
Austria,  as  if  to  belie  the  sympathy  for  Poland  impnted  W  hSTf  feat 
already  seized  the  occasion  presented  to  her  by  the  events  we  aieaM 
to  relate.  .        <• 

Since  Dwemicki  was  in  occupation  of  Zampect  the  noMlilf  ef  li^ 
hyaia.  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  encouraged  by  his  viciirily!» 
paring  a  vast  insurrection,  the  generous  intention  of  which 
even  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.    To  urge  on  this 
ment,  to  methodize  it,  and  to  support  the  patriotism  of 
eoVered  with  forests  and  inhabited  by  rude  honten* 
given  Dwemicki  to  accomplish  with  his  small  band;  wl|iA 
weak,  that  to  give  him  such  orders  seemed  equivalent  to 
to  destruction. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  resolved  to  pass  through  the  three  amies  tbn 
menaced  him,  Dwemicki  set  out  from  Zamosc  on  the  3d  of  April,  sod 
arrived  on  the  16th  at  Borcmrl,  where  he  speedily  encountered  Bndi- 
ger's  corps.  One  of  those  engagements  ensued,  which  nothiam  bsl 
Polish  fury  can  explain.  Leaving  his  infantry  in  the  village,  DiM^ 
nicki,  with  2000  republican  cavalry,  dashed  at  Rndiger's  9000  dsb: 
witli  two  charges  he  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  captured  eight  pieesf  rf 
cannon.  The  pext  day  Dwemicki  directed  his  march  to  Podoliit 
pursued  by  Rudiger,  who  had  effected  a  junction  with  Kaysaioff.  At 
noon,  General  Roth  advanced  to  bar  his  way.  The  Polish  geaeni 
learned,  at  Kolodno,  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  him  off  from  the  Cot- 
tiers of  Galicia.  He  pushed  on  to  Lulince ;  but  on  the  night  of  Ae 
25th  of  April,  Rudiger,  violating  tlie  Austrian  territory,  ordered  a  4»* 
Uchment  to  place  itself  in  the  rear  of  the  Poles.  On  the  oiomiagsf 
the  27 ih,  when  the  fog  cleared  off  that  concealed  the  manosuvres  flf 
the  Russians,  Dwemicki  saw  himself  surrounded  by  25,000  men;  ki 
then  crossed  the  frontier,  but  the  Austrian  troops  which  had  tolented 
the  violation  of  their  territory  by  the  Russians,  surrounded  him  uA 
forced  him  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plaee  which 
the  little  band  passed  through  as  prisoners,  received  them-  with  entlm- 
siasm;  the  ladies  of  Presburg  plucked  the  buttons  .from  Dwemicki^s 
uniform,  and  hung  them  with  gold  chains  from  their  necks. 

Dwernicki's  disaster  frustrated  the  insurrection  of  the  aonthem  pre- 
vinces.  That  of  the  Lithuanians  thenceforth  attracted  all  the  attention 
of  the  Poles. 
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Skrzrnecki  lost  pracmus  time  after  ihe  baltle  of  Iganie,  He  mi^hl, 
wiiti  his  whole  romhiried  force,  fiave  fallen  successively  on  eai-h  of  th* 
irrund  divisions  of  the  Russian  army,  whieh  were  always  at  a  eonsitler- 
able  chsisinee  from  earh  other,  and  have  beaten  Ihem  separaielyt  Irom 
1418  superiority  both  in  valour  and  in  numbers, 

^p*he  HusaJan  guard  was  in  cantnnmenls  between  the  Bug  and  the 
^prew,  twenty  leafi:ues  to  the  norib  of  Dlebilch'n  head*c|nartcrs.  It 
oecopted  live  gronud  extending  from  Lomza  to  Zambrow*  and  Die- 
biteh  could  only  join  it  by  passing  the  Bug.  *rhi?  guard,  20,000 
strong,  was  commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  MichaeU  and  combined 
ihe  eliic  of  the  Russian  nobility.  Its  degtruction  would  have  been  a 
mortal  blow  1o  the  Emperor  of  Russin,  and  would  have  exposed  him 
to  the  hatred  of  the  already  maleconteiu  great  lamdies*  This  corps 
Wfts,  dierefore,  the  first  which  the  Polish  generalissimo  should  hav« 
attack ed.,  the  more  because  in  marching-  to  give  it  battle  he  might  hav^ 
throw^n  iuccour  into  insurgent  Lithuania. 

Skrzynecki  had  lost  a  month  in  tergiversations:  he  resolved  to  act 
at  bfi.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Kaluzyn,  and 
Httrched  on  Serock,  a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bitg  and 
Hp  Narew.  He  had  with  him  40,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces  of 
eannon.*'  In  order  to  ma?k  thia  great  movement  from  Diebilch,  he 
left  General  Uminski  at  Kaluszyn  with  a  few  troops. 

Having  arrived  at  Serock  on  the  Hth,  without  any  thing  having 
lran&piri*d  as  to  hii  detigns,  either  in  the  Russian  army  or  in  Warsaw 
Itself-  Skrzynecki  divided  hia  army  into  two  colnmna,  and  throwing 
iiiiDself  into  the  ground  enclosed  between  ihe  two  river?,  he  marched 
KitRit  the  guards,  having  the  Bug  on  Kis  right  and  the  Narew  on  his 
wKL  One  ol'  the  columns,  under  tlie  command  of  Luhienski,  moved 
m  the  direction  of  Nur,  to  observe  Diebitch*  and  hinder  him  from 
cjoiiFiiig  the  Bug*  The  other,  tinder  the  orders  of  Bkrzynecki  liimself, 
marched  on  Lomiri  to  surprise  the  guar*ls,  menacing  Osirolenka  on  its 
kftt  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Narew,  and  aurrounded  by 
•aadii  «tid  marshes. 

The  town  was  occupied  by  a  ditrision  of  7000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  8aeken,  who  was  thus  parted  from  the  Russian  guard  by  the 
wliole  distance  between  Ostrotenka  ami  J^oinza. 

Instead  of  passing  by  Sacken's  corps,  which  could  afterwards  have 
be«n  destroyed  in  iis  isolated  position,  and  which  was  kept  in  check 
hf  ^  Polish  division  previously  sent  forward  lo  the  right  bank,  8krzy- 
"imitiitied  the  mistake  of  detaching  General  GicJgud  against 
II,  whereby  he  at  once  weakened  the  Poles  and  forced  8acken'« 
iiUMiaiie  to  fall  hack  on  Lomza  and  rejoin  the  guards.  Already^ 
■weinrer,  the  guards  protitinjr  by  Skrzynecki's  tardiness  had  gained  a 
^beh,  and  placed  tlie  river  between  them  and  the  enemy* 
^■The  eitpediiton  against  the  guards  failed,  therefore,  for  want  of  vigour 
^B  audacity.     Diebitch  at  length  received  tnfarmation  of  these  greil 

^Kllrtt  fotcfi*  hud  been  cnni^derjihlv  Riigmented  girtcethecQiameacenieQtartht  war* 
^H|*Miouiil£d  in  idtj  At  this  pt3ntiiJ|  to  ubuut  &jS,QOU  aiett< 


moFementfl.  He  might  have  marched  on  Warsaw,  and  eS^^cted  £  for- 
nudahle  diversion:  he  preferred  gping  to  the  suppart  of  the  ^ord». 
He  left  his  camp  at  Siedlce  in  hastet  and  with  as  much  promptiiudc  on 
this  oeettion  as  he  was  usually  slow,  he  adTaoced  tt>  tlie  Bog,  crosied 
it  above  Nar,  and  attacked  Lubienski  in  the  .plain.  Ltihieti^kn  at  ihe 
head  of  his  IO9OOO  men,  bravely  snstained  the  aj^sault  until  eveaing* 
Hemmed  in  by  Count  Witt's  cavalry  he  refused  to  surrender,  forced  a 
piissage  through  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  trhilit 
the  ybtiei^rs  mowed  down  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  escapmg  undtt 
eover  of  darkness,  effected  his  junction  with  tlie  gen^ralbsimo.  The 
latter,  hearing  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Nur,  was  already  fsl\hn^  btfk 
on  Ostrolenka ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  SM  he  piisseU  the  N^rew, 
over  the  two  bridges  of  that  |own,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  afid  iU 
his  artillery,. avoidmg  a  battle,  but  by  some  inexplicable  mistitke  lei^ 
iog  Lubienski's  corps  unsupported  on  the  left  bank. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  recovering  from  the  alarm,  and  ^iidtn| 

Sound  clear  between  the.  two  rivers,  had  effected  their  juncUoii  wi 
iebitch,  and  on  the  morniog  of  the  26th,  the  whole  Uucsiaii  arni|^i 
vanced  on  Ostrolenka. 

In  front  of  the  town  extends  a  plain,  interspersed  as  we 
with  sands,  marshes,  and  some  wooded  hillocks.    Here  Lul 
cavalry  deployed,  awaiting  thei  Russians«  behind  Qeneral  Kamiojiil 
division  of  infantry. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  great  Russian  army  arrived  m 
the  plain,  spreading  out  like  a  fan  and  flanked  hy  clouds  of  Coseadi^ 
The  affair  was  begun  by  the  troops  of  General  Berg*  which  were  Tigf 
rously  received  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  But  as  the  rmi  nitmbera  ef 
the  Russians  threatened  to  hem  in  the  whole  PeliBh  body,  it  w»i 
forced  to  abandon  the  ground.  The  cavalry  first  fell  back  on  Ostts* 
lenka,  and  General  Pac  ordered  it  to  cross  over  to  the  right  bank.  It 
was  followed  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  The  fourth  regiment  of  dN 
line  brought  up  the  rear,  and  fell  back  slowly;  stopping  from  tioiets 
time  to  repulse  the  Russian  cavalry  which  poured  like  a  dehige  apsa 
it,  it  fired  from  all  its  fronts,  and  reached  Ostrolenka,  whilst  the  troops, 
whose  retreat  it  covered,  hurried  through  the  town  to  the  two  bridpi 
to  join  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  army  encamped  in  perfect  secority  sa 
the  right  bank.  - 

But  the  Russians  entered  on  the  heels  of  the  rear»guard  at  sevanl 
points.  Disorder  began.  Unfinished  barricades  obstructed  the  streeUt 
shells  burst  in  every  direction,  and  the  houses  of  Ostrolenka  were  ia 
flames ;  the  fight  continued  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration.  Whiht 
the  Poles  were  debouching  by  all  the  issues  towards  the  bridges,  dN 
ffrenadiers  of  Astrakan,  already  posted  in  the  houses  adjoining  tlM  rim^ 
fired  at  point  blank  distance  on  the  retreating  battalions.  The  Bn^ 
sians,  mingled  with  Poles,  choked  up  the  avenues  and  planted  their 
bstteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  fourth  regiment  left  alone  in  the  town,  had  to  cot  its  way 
through  this  densei  multitude.  It  closed  its  ranks,  and  with  lood  ho^ 
rahs  charged  the  human  mass  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  made  aa 
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AVful  carnage^  and  cleared  a  passage  to  the  bridge,  leaTing  it  piled 
wiih  drad.     Nothiiif  waa  seen  on  ide  surface  of  the  blood  red  Narew 

bo  I  the  de^d  Or  the  dying. 

it  ia  eleven  in  ihe  fcjrenoon.  The  Astrakan  and  SouwarofT  [grena- 
diers rush  headlong  on  the  cra^y  hridg:P8  in  pursuit  of  the  fourih  regfU 
meilt  of  the  line*  The  Polish  cannoniers,  after  repeaieiljy  aweepitig 
ilie  bridge,  liuve  been  one  by  one  picked  off  by  sharpshooters,  and 
Hktelied  dead  by  ihcir  guns.  It  ia  around  these  pieces  that  the  fight 
^^ea  on  the  right  b^nk.  The  Russians  are  protected  by  the  fire  of 
eighly  guns,  which  the  curve  of  the  river  enables  tfiem  to  range 
in  a  horse-shoe  form  on  ihe  left  bank-  Suddenly  the  generalissimo 
jLiriv^B  in  wild  dismay  among  the  Poles,  A  moment  before,  quiet  and 
uneufl peering  in  his  head-quariers^  he  thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  a 
common  engagement.  The  troops  seated  round  their  bivouac  fires,  had 
not  eaien  for  thirty  hours.  On  learning  that  the  Russian  army  is  as- 
aiding  the  right  bank,  alt  assemble  tuniultuously ;  the  battalions  rush 
10  meet  the  enemy  without  order  or  coneert*  8kr55ynecki  gallops  like 
a  madman  from  column  to  column,  shouting,  **  Ho  !  Rybinsk i !  Ma- 
Isehowski  1  Forward  1  forward,  all  !*'  Himseli',  with  his  coal  torn 
with  balls,  rushes  towards  the  bridge  from  which  fresh  masses  are 
every  moment  is^t^uing;  and  taking  his  battalions  one  after  the  other, 
he  plimges  them  into  the  raelee.  The  generals  set  the  example  ;  Lan- 
germaiHu  Pac,  Muchowski,  and  Prondzynski  execute  furious  but  inef- 
fec  I  nal  charges ;  the  Poiish  ariillery  has  soon  spent  its  ammunition; 
the  battery  of  Colonel  Bern  alone  carries  death  into  the  ranks  of  the 
anetiiy.  The  batde  is  fought  man  to  man,  with  swords  and  pikes.  A 
sort  of  frenzy  seizes  the  Poles.  Hundreds  of  officers  are  seen  rushing 
10  the  front,  sword  in  hand,  singing  the  Warsaw  hymn.  The  lancers 
attempt  to  charge  in  their  turn,  and  the  generalissimo  urges  them  on  at 
full  speed;  but  their  hoi-ses  sink  up  to  the  breast  in  the  plashy  sod,  and 
Ihey  are  exterminated  without  striking  a  blow. 

Night  began  to  Mi:  tlie  field  of  battle  wns  now  but  a  vast  cemetery. 
Skrxynecki  had  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Russian  army  from  pass- 
ing €>ir6r  wholly  to  the  right  bank.  He  remained  master  of  (he  field  ; 
Wi  it  had  uost  him  7000  men.  Generals  Kicki  and  Kaminsk*  were 
plain,  270  olBcers  had  fallen.  The  Russians  recrossed  the  Narew 
daring  the  night,  having  lost  more  than  10,000  men.  The  Polish 
general iswi mo  gave  orders  to  retreat  to  Warsaw,  and  as  he  stepped  into 
hi«  carriage  with  Prondzyneki,  he  repealed  sadly  the  famous  words  of 
Kos^'iusco,  Mnis  FolcnLT* 

R^'ttred  in  the  camp  of  Pultnsk,  whither  the  cholera  had  pursued 
him,  and  overwhelmed  by  his  los^ses,  Diebitch  had  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found raelancholy.  No  longer  doubting  the  loss  of  his  master's  favour, 
he  ^otight  oblivion  of  his  troubles  and  humiliations  in  intoxication* 
Niidd<*nJy  «hc  arrival  of  Prince  OrlotT  in  the  camp  became  known* 
The  emperor's  envoy  bore  an  ominous  name.  The  OHoffa  counted 
the  miirderi*  of  two  sovereigns  in  their  lamll}'^  traditions.  Every  one 
S3IW  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  man^  ihe  annoimcetxient  of  a 
HiyMericitii  sentence  of  death. 
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The  eount  and  die  fieMfmaralul  had.^o  intBrn«f»^'ll|i^ilK  il  ffc* 


same  table,  and  on  the  11th  of  Janeft  General  ToH 
of  the  Basaian  army.    Diebitch  had  expired  in  honAto  ^fHf*   Hal 
he  fallen  ayiciim  te  the  epidemic,  or  to  that  ofhet  dmwDMiivilla  ' 
ooar  of  the  great  onea  of  the  earth?    Tin  popalar  ujihiiiriia 
he.  had  been  poisoned 


;.  From  Pultuak;  Count  Orloff  proceeded  to  MipMk  mtu»4mpfi 
dnke  was  atayingi  They  had  an  interview,  they  eat  at  te  apiMlnib 
and  Gonatantine  diefl.  '    ^  *-      , 

The  Pfinceas  de  Lowica  loved  her  hoaband,  a  tev  i 
tamed.  Seeing  all  around  him  none  but  foea^  ahe  nad 
him  ^ith  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  affection,  widi  fh4 
intensity  of  devotedness  with  which  women  cling  to  whiit  in  Aril  ark 
danger.  When  Constantine  died,  she  had  neither  the  atrencdi  aar  il. 
wish  to  survive  him ;  the  aim  of  her  esistence  waa  loal»  add  aha  piari 
away  in  pious^  mute,  and  uncomplaining  sorrow. 
.  Many  were  the  tears  shed  over  the  grave  of  thia  Polon«iaa»  i»  hi* 
tiftri  and  so.  true-hearted.  The  noble  character  of  her  aflbedna  Ar  h* 
husband,  and  iis  beneficial  influence  over  him,  were  no  aaerel  l^fl^ 
one.  As  for  Constantine,  Uie  public  midedicdon  that  had  wBJghedM 
him  throughout  his  life,  continued  to  ding  to  hia  memory;  a  pM*" 
tion  so  terrible,  that  it  smothered  even  die  intereat  geaorally  ftkil 
victims, of  high  rank.  For  the  grand  duke'a  death,  m  well  aa  diitrf 
Diebitch,  was  attributed  to  some  blaisk  deed :  and  it  maat  ba  eviP 
that  a  combination  of  circumstances  tended  to  render  thia  opinioa  pi*- 
bable  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  which  readily  believes  in  the  eicea 
of  evil. 

Nicolas,  however,  and  his  favourite,  Count  Orloff,  were  men  whoa 
thpse  who  knew  them  well  deemed  incapable  of  an  act  of  perfidy,  b 
was  difBcult  too  to  reconcile  the  horrible  idea  of  fratricide  with  dN 
facts  connected  with  the  emperor's  coronation.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  go  back  to  these  facts,  because  they  may  serve  to  throw  light  ea  t 
question  that  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Europe  in  1831.* 

Though  Constantine  had  renounced  his  title  to  the  crown  of  As 
czars  in  the  actual  life-time  of  Alexander,  Nicolas  had  not  ventorai 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  ascend  a  throne,  As 
way  to  which  was  only  opened  to  him  by  a  doubtful  resignation.  Goa- 
stantine  was  at  this  period  in  Poland.  Nicolas  sent  him  an  aide-dr 
camp,  named  Sabouroff,  to  acquaint  him  with  Alezander*a  death,  tti 
salute  him  emperor.  On  hearing  the  title  of  majesty  addreaaed  to  hi* 
by  the  messenger  of  Nicolas,  Constantine  burst  into  a  fnripns  nge. 
Distracted  by  conflicting  feelings,  wishing  to  reign,  bnt  unwiliinf  it 
betray  his  promise,  he  ordered  that  he  should  belef^  alone.  Eventhi 
Princess  Lowicz  herself  could  not  speak  to  him  or  approach  him  at 
that  moment  of  crisis ;  hut  she  made  him  a  sign  from  a  diataoce,  aad 
clasped  her  hands  with  the  gesture  of  supplication.     Gonatantine  tbat 

*  The  details  we  are  about  to  give  oftho  emperor's  coronation  Wtre'fiinu&edw^ 
an  eje -witness,  who  was  attached  to  the  diplomatic  bod/. 
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^■iseKf  lip  iti  bb  aparfment  for  two  hours.     When  he  left  i^  the  bro* 

Tffn  furnlinre  and  th<*  glasses  shmiered  to  atoms,  showed  in  what  way 

the  tranBporiJ?  of  hiif  savage  soul  bad  eacpeiided  themselves.     He  now 

appeared  writh  n  trnnquil  countenance,      lie  went  up  to  the  perplexed 

md  anxious  Princess  de  Lnwicz,  and   said,  "  Stt  your   mind  at  rest, 

^b^-'^m  :   yoirsfmtl  not  reigti.'* 

^^tibouroiT  returned  la  the  capital  of  the   czar*     Secure  of  his  bro- 
th^r*«  consent,  and  vrcrtorious  over   a  coni>iprracy  that   placed  the  Ro- 
mainoff  family  on  the  very  verge  o(  desiruciion,  Nicolas  saw  himeelf 
decidedly  cmpcfor, .    Up  g:ive  orders  for  his  coronation.     But  thai  there 
might  remain  no  doubt  of  his  legiutnacy  in  the  mind  of  the  old  Rus- 
fiaiiM,  of  whose  physiognomy  and  charstcter  bis  brother  presented  the 
tfi*ef   type,  it  would  be   necessary  that  ConsUmtine   should   come   lo 
Moscow,  and  by  his  presence  silcnoc  all  suspitrions,     Nicolas  anxious- 
ly expected  him  for  a  long  time.     At  last,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  at  lirst 
fixed  on  for  the  emperor^s  coronation,  Consiantine  stepped  out  of  his 
cjirrjfige,  attended  by  a  single  aide-de-camp,     Nicolas  in  great  delight 
hastened  forward  to  meei  him  cordially  ;  but  his  surprise  was  extreme 
whitn  the  grand  duke  drily  declared  that  he  was  come  solely  for  the 
purpostj  of  Hllcnding  the  ceremony,  and  that  he  would  return  the  same 
eirentng  to  Poland,     "JVrmake  matters  niore  embarrassing,  Nicholas  was 
ohliged  to  tell  his  brother  that  the  preparations  not  havinir  been  ram- 
pleted,  the  coronation  could  not  take  place  before  eight  or   ten  days. 
On  hearing  this,  Constaniine  spoke  out  all   bis  dissatisfaction   in  very 
ptain  and  unmeasured  terms,  at  the  same  time  saying  he  would  endure 
the  annoyance.     Meanwhile  the    newa   of  Constantine*s  arrival  had 
sprt!ad«  and  the  old  Russians,  the  men  who  wore  their  beards,  gathered 
logetlier  in   the  streets,  and   talked  of  him    with  gloomy  enthusiasm* 
Tormented  with  anxiety,  Nicolas  knew  not  how  to  soothe  the  ferocious 
^Ukour  of   the  brother  w^io    insulted  him    whikt  bestowing  on  him 
^Kawn,     To  amuse  Constantine,  he   ordered  grand  military  manceu- 
^B»,  which  led  them  both  daily  out  of  Moscow,^     But  no  sooner  were 
Hk'  out  of  the  l£iwn  than  fJonstanline  ntdely  separated  from  the  empe- 
LWt  dm  wing  off  the  llux  of  the  spectators  afier  him,  and  leaving  the  hu- 
miliaird   czar  only  the  diplomatie  corps  for  escort.     Things  were   in 
^fa  state  when  Consliniine  learned  by  chance  that  Nicolas  bad  given 
^Be^rs  to  have  a  throne  erected   for  his  elder  brother,  in   the  church 
^Bere  the  ceremony  was  to  l:\ke    place,  opposiie  his  own    and  beside 
^H|  €>r  the  empress  mother.     From  that  moment  there  apjseared  to  be 
^Hery  great  alteration  in  Coni*tantine*s  looks  and  manners.     The  day 
^■bre  the  coronation  the  etnperor  went  to  the  Kremlin  as  usual  lo  see 
^B  troops  parade.     It  liappened  that  the  battalion  on  doty  formed  part 
^Htht!  regiment  of  which  Constantino  was  chief  officer*     As  the  title 
^Kiead   ol  a  regiment  is  purely   honorary  in    Russia,  and    may  even 
^■conhfrred  on  princesses,  ii  was  not  obligatory  on  the  grand  duke  to 
^Bf^ur  with  his  regiment*     Every  one  was  therefore  greatly  struck  by 
^B  mghu  when  he  took  his  phtce  behind  itencral  Sacken,  to  the  righl 
^Kltte  tirst  grenadier  of  the  second  rank.     The  hattaiion  put  itself  in 
^Bton*     A  crowd  af  busy  sptfcuitors  thronged  the  suite  of  ^Imttocmft 


erected  far  ihe  approaching  ceremony.  At  the  eittreinity  of  ihe  iquaw 
stood  ibe  emperor,  motionlesa,  watchfully  controlling  his  own  fiwlin^, 
bill  wiih    an  anxious    heart,     Oonaianiine   crossed  the  whole  iqmrc, 

ieeping  rank,  and  marching-  in  exact  time.  When  be  srtood  bcffirt  him 
'horn  he  waa  making  em  peror»  he  misted  his  hand  respectfully  to  gin 
the  military  salute:  Nicolas  caught  him  by  the  »rm,  and  when  Coin 
Stan  tine  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  brother*  now  become  hi 
mseterf  the  emperor  eagerly  drew  him  to  his  breast ;  and  they  iniujsiieJ 
their  embraces.  Many  spectators  bnrst  into  tears;  and  ihe  peopK 
touched  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  made  the  Kren>lin  ting  wiib  loid 
and  long  ^pplausfes*  The  next  day  the  grand  duke  left  umiccupied  lln 
ihrone  prepared  for  him  in  the  church,  and  modestly  look  bis  pUff 
beside  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  Never  was  invesiiiuro  more  affect- 
ing and  heroic, 

it  may  be  conceived  bow  ntterly  improbable  ihp  idea  of  a  ba«c  » 
sassination  must  have  appeared  to  those  who  recollected  such  scena 
as  these.  On  ihe  other  hand  many  years  had  elapsed  since  ihm  oe- 
cnrrencct  and  the  inlerconrse  between  the  brothers  in  the  inierv*!  hid 
not  been  without  its  clouds,  it  is  important  1o  remark  furthermort 
that  there  had  been  something  inexplicable  in  Constautine's  ponriwer 
dtaring  the  Polish  war.  It  is  said  that  far  from  contributing  lo  the  «nc- 
cees  of  the  Russians^  he  rejoiced  at  their  disasters,  and  that  withoet 
disguise;  whether  it  was  that  the  subaltern  part  assigned  bim  in  th« 
campaign  had  irritaied  his  pride  beyond  measure,  or  that  he  wns  ^y 
to  show  what  sort  of  men  in  the  fight  were  those  Polish  warriors  whom 
he  boasted  of  having  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  and  whom  he  cottliaui»d 
to  call  bis  chiltlren. 

Notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  these  evenl5  frcwii 
France,  the  French  nation  watched  their  progress  with  a  pussionftie 
eagerness,  from  which  it  con  hi  hardly  be  diverted  by  ihc  sense  of  ii3 
owji  wrongs,  8erious  matters^  however,  which  touched  it  nearly,  Had 
occurred  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguel  reigned  there,  adored  by  the  bff* 
gare,  who  were  fed  by  his  largesses,  but  abhorred  by  all  the  rest  of  itie 
nation,  whom  he  made  the  sport  of  his  sanguinary  caprices,  Dab 
Pedro,  his  brother,  abdicating  in  consequence  of  faciitjons  disiurbancei 
excited  by  himself,  left  Brazil  for  Europe,  in  order  to  nphold  the  nuw 
of  Donna  Maria  against  the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thui 
threatened,  and  unable  to  get  himself  recognized  either  by  France  or 
England,  Don  Miguel  lived  in  a  state  of  continual  fury,  increasing  hts 
tyranny  without  end,  and  avenging  on  strangers  the  universal  hiin?«i 
he  inspired.  Already,  on  many  occasions,  Frenchmen  settled  in  Lis- 
bon had  sutfered  from  the  persecutions  of  ibis  ferocious  prince,  M. 
Bon  horn  me,  a  student  of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  M,  Saurinei, 
a  merchant,  both  of  them  French  subjects,  were  more  especially  viriita* 
of  an  oppression  that  knew  no  bounds.  Being  handed  over  to  spfnjd 
commissions,  made  up  of  hangmen  playing  the  pan  of  judges,  di^ 
former  W.1B  condemned,  for  an  imaginary  offence,  to  be  flogged  in  the 
public  streets  of  Lisbon;  and  the  second,  condemned  because  a  roctet 
shot  op  on  a  day  of  riot  frotu  his  garden,  which  was  open  and  accei- 
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sible  to  every  one,  was  sentenced  io  be  trans  portf^d  lo  the  burning  coasts 
ni  Africn.  The*  i!onsul  of  France  remonsiraled ;  his  compbtnt^  were 
treated  with  scorn^  and  he  wus  obliged  lo  em  hark. 

The  French  naval  capi;iifi*  Rabsiudy,  immediately  received  orders  \o 
appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  ^Fagns  with  a  small  squadron  of  iri^aies. 
He  wuB  tromntanded  iQ  demand  reparation  and  intiemnily  for  the  French 
residents  in  Lishon  ;  and  oii  the  refusal  of  (he  Portuguese  govern  men  I, 
to  blockade  the  mouih  of  ihe  Taurus*     Bui  Don  Miiyruers  rage  increased 

muh  his  dangers,  and  the  sentence  on  M*  Bon  ho  ra  me  was  insolently 

H|»€Uied. 

^^All  hesitation  was  impossible  on  ihe  pari  of  the  French  gnvernnienL 
England  having  likewise  been  outrageil  by  Hon  Miguel,  lefl  the  way 
to  him  unobstrucled.  M-  de  Habaudy  set  about  chasing  ihe  Porluguese 
cmisers  blockading  Terceira,  which  was  occupied  by  some  partisans 
af  Don  Pedro,  Ai  the  same  time  the  conirt'mmral,  Roussin,  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  Saffren^  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
which  wi\s  lo  proceed  tri>m  Toulon  and  join  him  at  Cape  St,  Mary. 
On  the  25th  of  June  Admiral  Rooasin  arrived  in  sight  of  Cape  la  Roque; 
the  nexi  day  he  had  an  interview  with  M,  Rahaudy,  who  had  just  de- 
upatched  his  sixieenib  Poriupjuese  prize  to  Brest;  and  on  the  6th  of 
July  the  squadron  from  Toulon  was  reported  to  him.  ll  consisted  of 
five  ships,  two  frigates^  and  two  curve tlen  for  currying  despatches,  U 
was  under  the  (lag  of  the  cont re-admiral  1  logon,  who  had  under  his 
order  the  capitmnes  de  vahifmy\  Maillart-l^isrourt,  Forsans,  Monlac^ 
de  La  Sufst%  Le  Bianc^  de  Chaleativille,  and  Casy»  and  the  capifaine^ 
d^tfregatty  J  o u g  I  as  and  D elo fr e .  t' o  m  bi  u i  n g  w  i l h  the  Suffr  c «  a n d  t h e 
Jmfpomme^  commanded  by  the  capilaines  de  vah^fmt,  Trautel  and 
Rabundy.,  und*  with  the  tenders,  £gle,  Ilnssard,  and  Endymion^  under 
th©  command  of  MM,  Rafly,  Thotilon,  und  Nonay,  it  presented  a  mag* 
nificent  aspect*  and  atrikingJy  testified  to  the  naval  power  of  France, 

On  the  7th  of  July  Admiral  Roussin  ordered  ihefiquadron  loauchoft 
instructed  the  captains  as  to  the  details  of  the  intended  operations,  put 
Franxini^s  notes  on  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus  into  their  hands,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  striking  a  decisive  blow<  But  before  en- 
^gnng  ill  an  enterprise  which  might  end  in  the  destruction  of  a  cily  of 
280.000  souls,  he  though  I  it  bis  duty  lo  make  a  last  eflorl  for  peace, 
and  he  wrf»le  with  that  view  to  Viscooul  Saniarem,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs ,  The  viseonni  having  replied  lluu  the  Porluguese  government 
rejected  the  demands  of  France,  Admiral  Roussin  definitively  resolved 
lo  force  the  eniranee  of  ihe  Tagus. 

The  winds  were  not  favourable,  and  the  5shermen  who  had  been 
engaged  to  aceompany  the  squadron  said  they  were  too  light.     Again, 

U^  eiiterpritte  was  hazardous,     A  Portuguese  squadron  of  eight  vessels 

^|k  rsingrdt  broadside  to,  across  ttin  river;  troops  lined  the  shore  all 

^B  wiiy  JTom  Belem ;  and  numerous  well-supp!ied  forts  threatened  the 
Meaibnts,  But  on  board  the  French  squadron  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
glowed  with  enihusiaam*  Europe  had  long  acquiesced  in  the  opinion 
lli;it  the  Tagus  was  impregnable  from  the  sea  ;  and  this  was  a  motive 

■to  mare  for  impatience  on  the  pari  of  the  intrepid  French  aeaiiiew* 


Os  the  llthpr  July  the  wind  inwBt6ightoVkwk{  allistfiai 
preptTed  to  weigh  ;.and  at  hair-pnt  one  it  wai  in  Ml  aafl  ■p'thiT^Mi 
ateeriDg  between  fort  Bt.  Jolian  fltnd  fort  Bngio. 


The  eonfettea^  placed  on  the  right  of  the  line,  w«ni*l»  Jkii  e« 
aivelj  with  fort  Bugio;  and  St.  Jalinn  was  to  anatiiil  dMlhrdMwi 
•ebii '  Admiral  Rooasin  had  feared  that  the  TeaaA  wowM  ' 
mneh  damage  in  paasing  theae  forta'that  it  would  be 
tlven  to  continue  their  course. 

The  6rst  two  forts  at  the  entrance  having  opened  1 
squadron  held  on  its  way  for  tenroinutes  without  replyini|.    On 

firedt'eii 


iitt  within  about  600  fathoms  of  St.  Julisn  the  veaaein  firedt'eii^eM 
ofaand  and  stone  immediately  atteated  the  aceuraey  of  th^  nfai.  At 
Uie  same  time  the  frigates  and  the  correttes  silenced  the  foria  of  Bitp^ 
The  other  forui  fared  alike.  Their  ill-directed  ahotadid  hardly  nj 
damage  to  the  French  vessels,  the  crews  of  which,  en  thiy  fmmk  . 
before  the  enemy,  made  ihcr  air  ring  with  their  cheers.       . 

At  four  o'dock,  the  leading  ship,  the  S^gfrm^  came  nbieaat  of  il 
fort  of  Belem  al  fM)  fathoms  distance.  Presendy  the  THrfswf,  i» 
MgitTM^  and  the  MgtnroM^  with  the  frigates  and  eorvottee.*  iMBBbl 
the  Portogneie  aquadron  ranged  between  the  city  ^nd  the  pomCWiht 
Pontal.  The  PaUa9  being  a  faste^p  aailer  than  moat  of  the  dllMrfii^ 
sds,  iired  the  first  broadside.  The  Portogueee  flag  dhappUMd.  H 
fiffe  o'clock  the  whole  French  sqoadron  waa  moored  within  fOO  filfcil 
of  the  quays  of  Lisbon,  where  the  most  profound  sHenee  pwfailed; ' 

Admiral  Roussin  immediately  despatched  the  following  letter  ti 
Viscount  Santarem. 

«  MomiEUK  LE  MmnTRE, — You  see  I  keep  mj  word  :  I  gave  yoa  notiee  jMterdi| 
that  I  would  forc^  my  way  up  the  Tagus.  Here  I  am  before  Liabon.  All  y«er  ftrti 
are  t>ehind  me,  and  I  have  nothing  in  front  of  me  but  the  palace  of  the  gotewtit 
Let  US  not  create  any  rash  exposure.  France,  always  generoua,  offer*  yoa  the  «■• 
conditions  as  before  the  victory.  I  only  reserve  to  mvself,  in  gathering  the  fiaiH  rf 
the  victory,  to  superadd  a  demand  for  indemnities  for  tne  victima  of  the  war. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  immediate  reply. 

"  Receive,  monsieur  le  ministre,  the  expression  of  my  biffh  conaideratioa. 

•«  The  contre-amiral  commanding  the  French  squadron  of  the  Tagus,        

«  Baroa  ROUmH." 

Viscount  Santarem  having  replied  that  he  acceded  to  the  propor- 
tions laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  8th,  an  equivoctl  submissioSi 
which  tended  to  shirk  the  new  conditions  contained  in  the  letter  of  tki 
11th,  Admiral  Roussin  sent  the  Portuguese  minister  a  full  list  of  the 
propositions  made  by  France. 

They  consisted  in  the  annulment  of  the  sentences  passed  on-Fresdi 
citizens ;  an  indemnity  for  every  one  of  them  who  had  cause  to  eoa* 
plain  of  the  Portuguese  government;  the  dismissal  of  the  chief  Of  thl 
police  of  the  kingdom ;  an  indemnity  of  eight  hundred  thousand  franei 
to  the  French  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition ;  and  tin 
posting  up  of  these  facts  on  the  walls  of  all  the  streets  in  which  the 
student  of  the  university  of  Coimbra  had  been  ignominiously  exposed. 
To  these  conditions  Admiral  Roussin  added  that  of  an  indemnity  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitration,  for  the  damages  occasioned  to  French  ( 
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md  he  declared   the  Poriujfuese  veaselsj  that  had  striick  their   flags 
under  his  fire,  to  be  French  properly. 

Viscount  Banlarem  endeavouring  lo  procrastinate,  and  appp^ring  lo 
wish  that  the  neg^miations  should  lake  place,  not  on  ho.irfl  ihe  Rdmir;d*s 
resnd,  wm  the  latter  inpisted*  hni  in  ihe  paJace  of  Belem,  ihe  admiral 
wrote  thus  to  tiifi  visrounl  on  ihe  13lh  of  July: 

o  »*--.-  IT-  »»:-  i'THE,— *Ycin  rfrsTC  mo  tn  e^t^lremilVen,  arid  I  hnve  \hv  hnnnnr  tcj 
iii'  t  do  yo*i  4ny  ^nori*     1  reff^r  you  to  mv  Icltor  nrihia  ii\y»  nnd 

J    I  ft"  ,  ihsit  if  at  ncMiM  tii'tnorrtjw  I  iHuH  n*il  huve  cnncludf^d  iku  cmi- 

J«nh**u  ul  vhlhkit  juu-buve  ncc^pleii  tlie  hanin^  I  will  resume  hoitHtUc^K  ag^mst  Liftbnn* 
'    I  mwait  irfiur  excerllr<DCf:i,  nf  tliti  uuihriristtrd  porsoti  tr>  he  riained  hy  you,  tcKday  or  l^- 
marram  until  tiona.     I  will  receive  ynu  or  him  on  board  my  ihip  iind  ntt  where  e]*e» 
**  I  huve  the  honoiar  to  cipre«i  tn  y<iu  the*  DRsiirAnce  of  my  hijfh  CMiniiiitnriilwii* 
''^  The  con  irG*amiraly  commanding  the  French  nq  mad  roti  ufihe  Tm|i{U8. 

'*  Biiroii  ROUSSm,»» 

*       On  Ihe  I4ih  the  ne^olialioni  were  leroiinated  on   board  the  admi- 
I   lal's  vessel;  France  was  avenged;  and  sonie  lime  afterwards  ihe  Por- 
mguese  fleet  which  Don  Mifi^uel  refu^c^d  lo  redeem  by  the  Mheration  of 
stntie  Poriupuese  poliiifial  prisoners,  whose  deliverance  was  generously 
■Mltriied  by  Admiral  Roussin,  Avas  condemned,  and  scnl  lo  Brest. 
^^pMiis  gallant  expedition  ni:\de  hut  very  liule  noise  in  France.     The 
^ppoeilion,  almost  always  blinded   by  party  rancour  to  ihe  grand  inte- 
I    resia  of  naiionality,  mea.«tnred  out  lia  praises  wilh  nii^ffardly  finidence^ 
I    ftnd  ihe  government  itself  spoke  only  wilh  subdued  satisfaction  of  a 
fticce^s  whit^fi  seemed   to  do  honour  lo  its   firmness,  but  at  which  it 
feared  that  England  would  t^ke  umbrage.     Thfit  country  was  indeed 
disconcerted  by  the  event.      Unjusl  and  jealous  speeches  were  deli- 
vered on  ihe  subject  in   pari i.) infant.     Pitt  had  bequeathed  lo  his  sue- 
I    ctfssors  all  the  gall  of  his  genius, 

England,  nevertheless,  was  then  potent  enough  through  our  errors, 
no  I  to  envy  us  French  a  mnment  of  pride.  For  the  Iriumph  of  our 
navy  before  Lisbon,  wns  crnetly  compensaied  in  London  and  Brussels 
by  ihe  dttfrate  of  our  diplomacy* 

But  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  how  much  it  was  vanquiiiihed  and 

humilialed,  it  is  iudispensahle  lo  recapiiulete  the  acts  of  the  Gonfer- 

I    enne  of  London,  arii*  sliromled  moreover  in  a  deplorable  obscurity, 

and  the  concatenation  of  which  forms  whai  m^y  be  called  the  high 

I    eonif^dy  of  history. 

In  its  protocol,  No,  I,,  that  of  Nov,  4,  1830,  the  Conference  of  TjOn- 
don  had  con^ned  itself  to  proposing  a  cessaiiou  of  hostiliiies  between 
IlolUnd  and  Belgiimi.     Thiis  prou>col  was  drawn  up  in  a  lone  of  mo- 
deraiion.     The  rive  great  powers  spemed  in  it  to  ascribe  lo  iheir  inter- 
?eniion  only  a  purely  fddlanihmpic  character ;   they  claimed  for  rhem- 
I  f elves  no  other  riijht  than  that  of  ^^facililaiin^  the  solution  of  the  po- 
litical questions." 
^^^telj^ium  could  not  have  refused  to  accede  lo  an  act  of  ibis  nature 
^H^hout  proving  herself  resolved   to  proceed   towardfi   Holland  in  ihe 
HRv  f*f  violence  and  conquest.     Accordingly,  ihe  protocol  of  the  4tU 
[  of  November  w?is  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  go- 
LMTEimenl  of  Belgium,  not  excepting  M.*  dc  Pouer. 
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.  However,  as  this  protocol  epiitunecl  en  toil  _ 
ing  the  line  of  the  armiBiice^  end  one  which  o^glift  pivi.ifae  It  the 
moet  violent  eoneequences,  the  government  took  eare  to  deeUnbhili 
act  of  adheeion«  that  **Ay  the  propQted  Hne^  ii  iiiiifineinrf.  iii  trnJH 
whieh^  eattformably  to  the  %d  artiete  of  the  fimtfammimUme  ^  fke 
Netherlander  emirate  the  northern  from  the  eoutherm  srMipeMi  kih 
duding  the  l^  bank  of  the  Scheldt."  This  leMnradon  wee  mj 
etear:  it  proved  that  the  Beigiane  gave  only  a  eomiiHamdetkmmfo 
the  protocoU  and  that  they  did  dot  reoogniee  in  the  C  ' 
right  of  determining,  at  its  good  pleasure,  on  what  haai 
the  system  of  demarcation  between  the  two  couniriee  Whkk  % 
tion  had  separated. 

But  diplomacy  has  resources  all  its  own.  On  the&'iMmi*to'L» 
don,  the  two  commissioners  of  the  Conference,  MM.  Canwt^gktsiri 
Bresson  declared  that  the  important  reservation  mentionad  above  hal 
been  accepted  by  them  only  as  a  eimpfe  obeervaiUm.  Theyevii 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  this  reservation  was  but  the  expiwaiM  if 
peculiar  views  entertained  by  M.  Tielemans,  who  waa'appdMed  1^ 
the  provisional  government  to  confer  with  them. 

Could  M.  Tielemans,  in  a  negotiation- in  which  he  apoke 
the  delegate  of  ethers,  have  presen€ed,.as  his  persond  opuiioii,n 
on  whicm  depended  the  future  fate  of  his  country  f    The 

was  absurd.    It  was,  however,  on  this  supposition  that  tbe ^„ 

pjroceeded  to  announce,  in  its  protocol  of  the  17th  of  Novenbefv 
there  had  been,  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  aptire  and  iimple  adkeeien  te 
the  protocol.  No.  I.  Whence  the  five  powers  drew  this  strange  cor 
elusion,  that  to  them  alone,  thenceforth,  belonged  the  right  of  dispor 
ing  of  the  lot  of  Belgium,  and  that,  in  consenting  to  a  suspension  sf 
arras,  the  latter  country  had  pledged  itself  not  only  towards  HoUaai 
but  also  towards  the  five  great  courts. 

Thus  an  allegation,  unsupported  by  proof,  a  puerile  equivocatioo,1ial 
sufficed  to  elevate  what  at  first  was  but  a  philanthropic  mediation  ti 
the  importance  of  an  arbitrament,  admitting  neither  resistance  norappsiL 
Yet  even  to  such  petty  schoolboy  tricks  as  this,  amounts  the  clevemea 
of  all  those  great  minds,  before  whose  depth  and  compass  the  commoa 
order  of  men  bow  down  with  awe ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  usurpation  was  proclaimed ;  It  remained  oalf 
to  give  it  effect.  This  the  Conference  did  in  its  protocol  of  the  SOlh 
December,  which  declared  the  united  kirigdom  of  the  Netherlands  da- 
solved,  and  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  William,  a  protest  wt 
have  already  cited. 

But  on  what  bases  was  this  separation  to  be  effected,  which  had  bsea 
ratified  diplomatically  ?  And  what  would  be  the  respective  limits  of 
the  two  countries? 

As  regarded  the  territorial  division,  three  points  were  litigatad. 

The  king  of  Holland  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  nego^ 
tions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  had  received  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  in  compensation  for  the  Nassau  countries  whieh  he  had 
given  up.     He  demanded  that  province  in  consequence,  in  the 
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B9to  house  of  Nassau,  and  in  that  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
But  10  thi«  the  Belgians  could  and  did  reply^,  that  under  the  oM  public 
laWt  Lnxemboufg:  had  never  had  any  special  relations  with  Germany; 
rhat  since  its  acquisition  hy  the  third  Duke  of  Burgundy  down  to  ihe 
Fr^tirh  conquest,  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  reputed  an  integ^raut  part  of 
thesftnihern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  that  its  rehtions  with 
Germany  dated  only  from  1815,  a  period  at  which  it  had  been  ficti- 
iion«ly  giten  in  exchange  for  the  Nassau  dominions.  Now  William 
had  himself  annulled  that  fiction  by  uniiing  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, in  the  most  complete  manner,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Neiherlanda, 
and  by  indemnify! ng*  orrt  of  the  proptrty  of  the  stattt  his  son.  Prince 
Fredericks  from  whom  the  union  cut  off  the  future  sovereignly  of  the 
^riii  duchy*  These  reasons  were  conclusive,  and  derived  irresistible 
force  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  J^uxembourg 
bad  aesoL'ialed  themselves  with  the  Belgian  revolution. 

The  second  subject  of  dispute  related  to  Limbourg-.  Supposing  the 
foiiquesis  wrested  from  Holland,  Oom  1791)  to  18i3,  to  he  null  and 
foid,  and  that  «he  had  been  reconsiituted  on  the  fooling  of  an  ancient 
nation*  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  diplomatically,  Holland  had  a  right 
to  a  pan  of  Ltmbourg.  For  she  possessed  there  in  171*0  the  town  of 
Venloo  and  fifty-three  villages,  and  ehe  shared  there,  with  the  prince 
biihop  of  Licge,  the  sovereignly  of  the  city  of  Maestricht  But  ought 
stieh  arguments  to  prevail  over  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Limbourg, 
who  had  associated  themselves  with  the  revolution,  and  who  wished  to 
t»e  Belgian)^? 

The  third  question  had  reference  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt. 
Here  the  pretensions  of  Belgium  were  founded  neither  on  treaties,  nor 
fjipr^etic  and  incontestable  assent  of  the  population;  only  the 
s  hod  in  their  favour  every  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  ihings, 
liir  if  deprived  of  the  ieft  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  Belgium  would  remain 
Imposed  on  that  side;  not  to  mention  that,  in  that  case,  the  free  naviga- 
iron  of  the  river  would  become  a  totally  illusory  stipulation.  Besides, 
if  the  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  left  bank,  that  is  to  say,  of  all 
^watercourses  constructed  for  the  tlischarge  of  the  waters  of  what 
^k  to  be  Austrian  Flanders^  what  was  to  hinder  WUliam  from  inun- 
^Kig  ihe  Belgian  terriinry  whenever  he  plensed? 
^Bd  these  three  territorial  questions  was  added  another  of  a  financial 
^Bre.  What  was  to  he  the  share  apporrioned  to  each  of  the  two 
IBKitries  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  coniracied  by  the  two  eonjointly  ? 
n  the  partition  of  these  liabilities,  was  regard  to  be  had  or  not  to  their 
origin  T 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  the  Conference,  in  its  usurped  ora- 
II re,  had  (o  solve:  and  it  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
^  ^         i  to  the  detirest  interests  of  Belgium* 

^Bv  )is  protocol  of  Jan.  2U»  J 83 1,  it^rlecided — 1st,  "  TTiat  the  limits 
^^olbnd  #ihould  comprise  alt  the  territories,  fortresses,  towns,  and 
pGees  which  beionged  to  the  whilom  republic  of  the  united  provinces 
ftf  Ihe  Netherlands  in  the  year  1790,''  which  was  settling  the  question 
^Kiinibourg  impHcidy  in  favour  of  Holland  |  ^dly^  "1^^%*^  ^W  ^'^xA 


ao 
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duchy  af  Luzembontf,  pommned  by  apeebl  tiila  Inr  llic  pHoeo  oT  tbt 
house  of  Nassau,  made,  «nd  should  coatinue  10  miUt  pvti  of  cbt  Gcr 
inaQic  Confederation*** 

Some  days  afierwarda,  the  Conference  eooipleted  the  ruiii  of  Bdr 
gium  by  the  protocol  of  the  2*th  of  Januarjs  by  expremty  tciimmeu 
possession  of  the  lefi  Hank  of  the  Seheldi^  and  proposing  thai  ilit»  Bci* 
gians  should  be  burdeaed  wttli  16' 31  of  the  debts  of  the  kiiifdtficii«  takes 
coSlectirely,  and  without  reference  to  the  carctioiitmnces  otidcr  wbieb 
they  had  been  contracted^ 

Upon  this,  Wiltiam,  recogttising  a  competence  he  had  at  Stwt  1 
adhered  to  the  basia  of  the  separations  laid  down  ia  the 
the  20th  and  27ih  of  Januar>\ 

Belgium,  on  ihe  eomran ,  protested.  Vain  resjstatiee  l  The  difl»^ 
inatisi«  of  London  replied,  liiat  the  arrangemetiis  mwde  by 

**  WtSUA%f.SrhL     A>D     IRJtE VOCABLE     ARRANGKXENTs/**    a 

which  iliey  repeatedi  with  ike  addition  of  threats,  two  mottxhm  ; 
wards.t 

Hitherto,  we  perceive  the  Conference  bad  shown  ilMlf 
hostile  to  the  Belgians ;  but  aU  at  once  its  policy  assoiiied  ao  1 
aspect.  In  its  protocol  of  May  21«  183  K  it  did  not  shrtak  fron  hill' 
ing  thai  an  important  modification  was  about  lo  be  made  ia  ibi  l«Mi 
of  Btparaiion  of  the  26th  and  27 ih  of  January,  notwith^taiNii^  llvi 
were  fundmneiiiut  and  irrecocabie  arrangemrniM^  **  The  !♦«  Bi«* 
ers/*  says  the  protocol  of  the  2L6t  of  May,  **  promisa  to  enicsr  jpls  s 
negotiation  with  the  King  of  ihe  Netherlands,  the  object  of  wbei 
shall  be,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  possession  of  Luxemboytg  li  Bc^ 
glum,  in  consideration  of  equitable  compensations,'* 

The  fact  was^  that  serious  events  had  taken  place  dunof  rlis  ornm 
of  the  negotiations ;  the  Belgian  Congress,  as  we  havi*  alntadr  nblii 
hud  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  intrigue  by  the  Palais  Boy  at;  ihm  evwt 
offered  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  refused  by  Louts  PMippt*  M 
brought  upon  the  Belgians  the  inevitably  stormy  sod  aDarrlbtral  iffBPy 
of  M*  Surlet  de  Chokier;  lasdy,  the  French  gofernmeni  had  for  ft* 
alienated  Belgium,  by  taking  part,  in  intFot  tcKtiit  ibi 

fobbed  tliat  country,  after  it  had  formally  an;  it  its  al^tfl 

been  lo  defeat  a  rival  cum!  til  ate,  thai  the  viewa  of  Uiosit  pfiNMSk 

re  not  its  own,  and  that  in  its  eyes«  the  Cnnt^rmncm  of  hamitm  wm 
boi  a  iimpte  medtation-l     Thus  buiniliatcd^  repiiUml  hmI  ilocetv^ 


•  Protocol  nf  lite  S 

dot: 


hruifT,  I  fist 
n,  tod  M»*- 

V   ..n   «*,.*  f:, 


't^rhtSY,  W««tt«wbefy*  Tli 


oaitTitDvd  to  matilmt*  liwtory,  la  trdM  l»  s«v^4 


'J,  1S3K  M«  UUmUmiI  wMt  diB  lUtav^  1 


•a  I  fao|kS>  jvm  liivt  not ; 
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Belgium  at  last  withdrew  from  France,  and  attached  herself  to  En- 
gland ;  arid  then  (thanks  to  the  victorious  ascendancy  of  the  English 
over  the  Conference)  Belgium  found  only  supporters  in  those  who  had 
just  before  been  her  enemies. 

Such  was  the  triumph  of  English  influence,  that  an  English  prince, 
Leopold  o(  Saxe-Cnbourg,  came  soon  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  pos* 
lible  sovereign  for  Belgium ;  and  in  order  to  hasten  his  election t  the 
Confeience  drew  up  the  famous  protocol  known  by  the  name  of  the 
treaty  of  the  eighteen  artkles. 

This  protocol  was  as  favourable  to  Belgium  as  those  of  the  20th  and 

27th  were  pernictous.     The  five  powers  decided  this  time,  that  the 

question  of  Luxembourg  was  distinct  from  the  HoUando-Belgic  quea- 

l^ui,  and  ttiat  pendhig  tbe  controversyt  the  Belgians  should  keep  the 

^■tid  duchy,  of  which  they  were   in  occupation.     The  ^ve  powers 

^Flhermore  insured  to  Belgium,  all  the  guarantees  on  account  of  which 

it  desired  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.     It  was  specified  that  Belgium 

should  be  entiiled  to  that  poriiou  of  sovereignly  in  the  city  of  Maes- 

iricbl  which  did  not  belong  to  Holland  in  1790.     Lasdy,  the  principle 

of  apportioning  the  debt  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  its  con* 

traction,  was  formally  adopted. 

If  he  Conference  could  not  more  completely  renounce  its  own  work; 
buld  not  in  a  grosser  manner  overthrow  the  bases  laid  down  by  it- 
r  in  the  protocols  of  January  20th  and  27th,  and  by  itself  twice  de- 
red  J  rre  vocable* 
^ut  the  Conference  placed  a  condition  on  lis  favours, — the  election 
Prince  Leopold.  The  will  of  England  was  done:  Leopold  was 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Belgians  on  tlie  4th  of  June.  Among  those 
who  voted  against  the  Conference's  candidate,  we  must  cite  M*  Prison, 
who  gave  the  reasons  for  his  vole  in  these  terms  ; — **  I  refuse  my  vote 
to  the  Prince  of  Sajce-Gobourg  *  •  .  ♦  becnuse  that  prince  can  only  ac* 
eept  on  the  eondiiions  impoi^ed  by  the  protocols^  because  he  is  hostile, 
1  do  nol  say  to  the  French  government,  but  to  France;  and  because  I 
regmrd  every  anti-French  arraiigement  as  a  misfortune  for  my  country-'^ 

menl  the  protocol  of  the27th  orjnnuary,yoij  wiijl  prevent  that  en  mmuEi ication^bcca a ■« 
liie  iiitig't  foiTBrnmBnt  Iibj  not  adhered  la  it*  arrangemenU-  With  regard  to  the  qtiea- 
Uun  of  the  debt,  and  that  of  the  ifittlcmcnt  of  the  ejteni  and  limU*  of  the  B^lgiim  and 
U^iL,h  temtoriei,  we  have  dwaya  held  ih^t  the  free  co-operation  &ad  consent  of  the 
t«p  atatea  were  neeeaaary.  The  Conferctice  of  London  it  a  mediution,  and  the  king'! 
mtentiott  i»f  that  it  tbouid  never  Joae  thnt  character.     Acf^eptf  &c. 

{Signed)  **  HORACE  SEBASTIANL" 

Ttiie  letter,  being  com  mu  nice  ted  to  the  congreva  whiJtt  it  van*  diacuaaijig  the  rival 
jfrtiWiPnt  of  the  Due  de  Nentoura  aod  the  Due  de  Leuchtemburg,  contributed  to  the 
■■jiHf  the  latter. 

^^^Hpnger  to  the  dynnity  having  pnnsed  b;,tbe  fi?Uowing  are  the  terma  in  which» 
I^M^totufiul  Nn,  Sl\  Aptil  17,  the  government  Etdbercd  tn  th^t  of  Ihe  2(}th  of  J&nu- 
Ary,  ^f  which  thai  of  the  27i:h  wna  hut  tbe  finnncial  comptoment: 

**  The  French  pfebipotetiiiarj  declarea  offieiall}!'}  by  expreaa  order  of  the  king,  bia 


*<  That  Fratiee  adhere*  to  the  protocol  of  the  SOtb  of  Jautiarj,  1831  i  that  it  enUreJj 
ippro^e*  theUmitK  marked  ottt  in  tbii  net  for  Betginm  ;  thai  it  will  rccofniie  the  aove- 
r«ign  «j/  lielf  ium  onlv  in  ao  fmr  aa  he  ^hn\]  have  fulij  ncceded  to  all  the  condttiooi  &fi4 
CnUciaea  of  the  ruDdamentaL  protocol  of  Jao«  SU^  1831." 

Thia  »  c&ll«4  cleverDcaa. 


46t  ntoonmifos  of  thk 

The  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles  did  not*  on  the  whokt  ftid  a  lamn- 
ble  reception  in  Broasels,  and  it  fumiahed  matter  fiir  »  ^wy  lililBttt 
and  yehement  debate  in  the  confgreas.  ' '    ^'  • 

From  the  rapid  statement  we  have  just  made^  reeuk  fhelhfo  fUkw- 
idg  great  ifaets: —  ., 

As  long  as  French  inflnence  kept  its  ground  in  Bn»Mb»  fneCoafn^ 
ence  showed  a  systematic  hostility  to  Belginm,  and  MnmbM  Id  i 
it  petty  and  feeble. 

The  day  the  English  influence  prevailed  in  Brdssebthe.^ 
suddenljr  changed  its  policy,  did  not  hesitate  flagrandy  to.  belie  .itoovi 
affirmatioASf  and  thought  only  of  strengthening  Belgiam,  wkt-ct  iuitti 
to  France. 

The  part  played  by  Talleyrand  in  London  was  one,  dienlbrtirf 
utter  insignificance.  He  signed  protocols  that  weakened  Belgian  whm 
that  country  held  out  her  hands  to  France,  and  he  signed  HutLyAUk 
rendered  her  strong  at  the  moment  she  separated  from  Fkaaee.  ' 

And  what  motive  so  imperiously  constrained  the  French  aadMNste 
to  this  inconceivable  abandonment  of  all  the  interests  of  his^oaAliTt 
When  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  Belgium  sgainst  France,  eonld  as 
aot  have  said:  >  ' 

In  rejecting  Belgium  which  offered  itself,  and  in  refiising  the  ferowi 
to  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  Frencfi  sovemmenthta  given  an  ia» 
contestable  proof  of  moderation.  We  call  all  Hiirope  to  admit  im. 
It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Conference  in  the  protocols  of  the  SM 
and  27lh  of  January,  to  render  Belgium  small  and  weak.  Right  «r 
wrong  it  wished  this ;  but  at  all  events  it  declared  its  will  on  this  point 
immutable.  It  cannot  now  retract  this  declaration  without  lying  ii 
the  face  of  Europe,  the  destinies  of  which  it  arrogates  to  itself  the  rigii 
of  determining.  What  then  has  taken  place  since  the  20th  of  Januaif, 
which  can  suddenly  have  rendered  unjust  and  pernicious,  what  at  thtt 
time  was  acknowledged  as  just  and  useful?  If  you  have  ^ided  widi 
Belgium,  only  because  Belgium  has  become  estranged  from  ns,  yos 
must  then  acknowledge  that  the  bond  which  holds  yon  together  hsie 
is  your  common  hatred  to  France  ;  that  respect  for  vested  rights,  tbt 
the  faith  of  treaties  are  pretexts  covering  the  terror  that  aims  job 
against  us  and  the  inveterate  hostility  with  which  we  have  inspiiel 
you.  Well  then,  if  that  be  so,  allow  us  to  aid  you  in  the  woifc  of 
our  own  destruction.  In  the  Congress  of  Vienna  vanquished  Fraaei 
had  perhaps  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  strong  hand.  In  the  Coafe- 
rence  of  London,  thank  Heaven  she  does  not  stand  as  a  victim  to  re- 
ceive the  consequences  of  her  reverses,  and  bear  thia  in  mind,  ifae 
holds  in  her  hand  the  key  of  that  bag  full  of  tempests  of  which  Caa- 
ning  used  to  talk. 

What  answer  could  the  foreign  diplomatists  have  made  to  lai^ap 
like  this?  Those  who  directed  the  policy  of  France  must  bafe  bM 
men  of  very  mean  capacity,  did  they  not  know  that  if  Louis  Philippe'* 
dynasty  had  reasons  for  dreading  war,  the  foreign  powers  had  ftr  raost 
urgent  reasons  for  shunning  it.  Might  not  the  representatives  of  the 
Piuais  Royal,  if  they  had  possessed  any  sagacity^,  have  taken  winniMp 
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of  our  enetnkt'  terrors,  as  ihe  latter  contrived  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fears  enterlaiiied  by  the  partisans  of  the  new  dynasty? 

There  was  something  paltry  and  vile  assuredly,  in  renouncing  that 
lofty  and  generous  policy  which  would  have  forever  cemented  ihe 
union  between  Belgium  and  France:  but  the  policy  of  dynastic  selfish- 
ness once  adcptedf  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  it  less  ruinous. 

In  fact,  after  the  L4eciion  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  had  been  annulled 
by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  the  French,  Belgium  did  not  yet  cease  to 
be  a  subject  of  great  European  embarrassment.  The  question  of  its 
panitiou  was  seriously  entertained, 

Act*ordjng  to  the  plan  proposed,  France  would  have  obtained  the 
fiouthern  pari  of  the  country,  and  the  northern  would  have  been  re- 
stored to  Holland ;  Prussia  would  have  laid  hold  on  the  two  banks  of 
ihe  Meuee  and  the  Moselle,  and  Antwerp  would  have  been  given  up  to 
England.  We  have  grounds  forallirming  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
wilJmgly  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Due 
de  Morteman.  Kicolas  was  very  well  pleased  to  turn  aside  the  am- 
biiion  of  France  towards  the  Netherhindst  in  which  case  she  would 
have  menaeed  none  but  the  English*  As  for  Austria,  all  whose 
thoughts  were  engrossed  with  haired  of  revolutions,  Fhe  would  not 
have  been  sorry  to  see  the  Belgians  chastised  for  their  recent  iniur- 
r^tion. 

Once  more  we  repeat*  it  wouhl  have  been  little  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  die  French  nation  to  accept  a  share  in  the  profits  of  such  a 
spn|iiition>  Unu  upon  the  selfish  principles  of  those  who  governed 
her,  tiiis  policy  would  at  least  have  worn  the  semblnnce  of  ability,  for 
it  afford ed  a  means  uf  employing  the  restless  temper  of  the  French 
lie ;  it  would  have  consoled  France  for  her  losses  in  1815,  by  modi- 
ihe  treaties  of  Vienna  to  her  advantage,  and  it  would  have  dis- 

|rerted  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  opposition. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  comprehended  nothing  of  this*     lis 

licy,  devoid  of  couraee  and  high  feeling,  was  still  more  destitute  of 
acity.  JL  left  Lord  Ponsonby  to  get  up  orange  plots  unhindered  in 
yHgium,  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  forcing  die  country  into  the 
ftrtus  of  England;  it  left  iiitn  lo  cajole  and  threaten  the  congress  by 
^■bs  in  order  to  deta(.rh  it  frnm  us,  to  our  merited  confusion ;  Ustly, 
^Br  havitig  forced  Louis  Philippe  to  refuse  on  behalf  of  his  son  a 
i^fowti  he  neveriheless  ardcnily  desired*  it  stripped  ihc  dynasty  which 

^iinmorla!  revolution  had  recendy  created,  not  only  of  all  popularity 

/ranee,  hut  aU*i  of  all  moral  induence  in  Europe, 

^9  for  M.  de  Taih^yrand,  the  truth  is,  he  was  incompetent  and  sub- 
rn;  his  collewinios  in  the  Conference  made  use  of  his  reputation 

iiisi  himself,  bent  him  to  their  schemes  by  appearing  delighted  with 

tifons  motjf^  and  played  upon  him  like  a  child;  a  grave  lesson,  and 
that  show«  tliat  a  pohcy  always  wants  ability  that  lacks  elevation 
integrity , 
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A  SOLEMN  moment  was  at  hand  in  France.  A  discussion  pregDut 
with  immense  consequences  was  about  to  begin.  Poland  tottenng  to  its 
fall,  and  threatening  to  bringdown  with  it  the  old  preponderance  of  die 
west;  the  papacy  violently  reinstated  in  its  temporal  sovereignty,  tnd 
thei;^by  become  once  more  the  accomplice  of  all  earthly  tyrannies;  four 
powera  labouring  hard  to  repair,  to  the  detriment  of  one,  the  Earopean 
balance  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  emancipation  of  Belgiam; 
lastly,  France  abandoning  the  guardianship  of  the  perturbed  world  to 
the  hands  of  some  proud  and  incompetent  men ; — such  were  the  inte- 
rests at  stake,  such  were  the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

Never,  accordingly,  did  a  new  chamber  present  itself  under  circam- 
stances  of  more  high-wrought  anxious  expectation.  So  great  a  qoanel 
would  arouse  no  common  passions. 

Besides  the  intense  interest  excited  bv  foreign  affaire,  every  one  was 
impatient  for  the  solution  of  the  perilous  problem  submitted  to  the 
nation,  namely,  was  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  peerage  to  be 
retained  ? 

To  grant  only  to  the  head  of  the  state  the  privilege  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, was  evidently  to  isolaie  monarchy,  to  withdraw  its  natural  sup- 
ports, and  by  putting  it  in  a  wholly  exceptional  position  at  the  summit 
of  society,  to  condemn  it  to  a  precarious  existence,  always  menacing  or 
always  menaced.  But  in  this  last  blow  dealt  lo  feudality,  in  this  last 
humiliation  inflicted  on  an  expiring  aristocmcy,  in  this  depreciation  of 
royalty  which  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the  condition  of  existing  only 
by  favour,  there  was  something  singularly  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the 
dominant  class.  The  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage  was,  therefore, 
made  a  sine  qua  non  by  many  electoral  colleges,  and  the  bourgeoisie 
insisted  with  extraordinary  importunity  on  what  it  ignorantly  regarded 
as  the  completion  of  its  victory. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  king  repaired  to  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where 
the  members  of  the  peerage  had  modestly  joined  the  commons.  The 
times  were  gone  by  then  when  the  royal  sittings  were  held  in  the  Lux- 
embourg if  not  in  the  Louvre. 

The  king  was  cheered  on  his  entrance  into  the  legislative  assembly; 
but  when,  contrary  to  usage,  a  herald  cried  out '* The  Clueen!"  there 
was  silence  in  that  assembly  of  jealously  susceptible  bourgeois. 

The  king's  speech  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  tone  of  haughtiness 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  Cnsiniir  Perier  in  the  royal  councils.  It 
dealt  insuh  to  republican  opinions.  It  asserted  the  extent  of  public  dis- 
tress, without  any  other  show  of  concern  than  a  cold  admiration  for  the 
patience  of  the  people.  As  to  events  abroad,  the  speech  announced 
that  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  such  as  it  existed  in  1815,  had 
ceased  to  be ;  that  the  fortresses  erected,  not  to  protect  Belgium,  but  to 
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hreBteo  France,  were  to  be  demolished ;  that  in  the  south,  the  French 
^easels  bad  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Tagiis,  and  that  ihe  tricolour  flag 
wms  waving  under  the  walls  of  Lisbon*  But  these  announcements  w^re 
ollowed  by  a  dtscoumging  and  portentous  passage: — "After  having 
idered  my  mediaiion  in  favour  of  Poland,"  m'ld  the  king,  "I  called  forth 
hat  of  the  other  Powers,"  thereby  gtving  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
>ro0ered  medmtion  had  been  rejected.  Beyond  this,  there  was  not  a 
vord  of  hope  for  unhappy  Poland*  The  government  contented  itself 
rith  owning  ihat  the  courage  of  the  Poles  had  awakened  ihe  old  affec- 
ions  of  France,  and  it  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  nationality  of  Po- 
ind had  resisted  time  and  its  vicissitudes. 

It  wn&  observed  that  while  the  king-  was  speaking,  Cadmir  Perier 
fept  a  manuscript  of  the  speech  before  him  and  followed  him  line  for 
ine^ — a  public  verification,  the  indecency  of  which  attested  the  decline 
>f  the  monarchical  principle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  royaj  speech  was  favourably  received  in  the 
isaembly  and  out  of  doors.  The  Bussian  ambassador,  Poizo  di  Sorgo, 
lid  not  attend  with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  body;  and  his 
ibsence,  whether  concerted  or  not,  was  of  service  to  the  ministry.  Byt 
bat  evening  a  rumour  spread  through  Pans  drew  off  attention  in  mme 
leg-fee  from  political  topics.  News  arrived  that  M*  de  Flassans  had 
lied  suddenly  at  Calais  on  his  return  from  England  in  company  with 
us  aunt,  the  Baronne  de  Feuch^res.  This  casualty,  though  in  iutelf  of 
to  importance,  nevertheless  produced  an  intense  sensation,  whether 
"rom  the  opening  it  afforded  to  the  surmises  of  curiosity,  or  from  the 
natter  it  presented  for  the  harsh  interpretations  of  party  spirit. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  was  to  be  nominated*  The  choiee  of 
he  opposition  fell  on  M.  Laffitte*  As  a  member  of  the  late  cabinet  his 
■lection  would  have  been  a  crushing  bbvv  to  his  successors*  Casimir 
^erier  felt  this,  and  relying  on  the  need  the  bourgeois  had  of  hia  own 
niernperate  vehemence,  he  declared  that  the  election  of  Laffitte  would 
le  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 

The  opposition  redoubled  its  efiTons,  and  the  war  declared  against 
Casimir  Perter  by  the  journals  of  the  cote  gauche  was  waged  with 
isionishing  vigour*  They  remarked  thai  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
rpeech  from  the  throne  to  avoid  specifying  the  fortresses  thai  were  to 
»  demolished  in  Belgium,  which  reduced  a  pompous  promise  to  an  un- 
lignified  etjui vocation;  they  insisted  on  the  weakness  of  Don  Miguel, 
he  provisional  possessor  of  a  contested  throne,  the  sovereign  of  a  second- 
iry  kingdom,  a  prince  isolated  in  Europe;  and  bitterly  contrasting  the 
brcible  entrance  of  the  Tagus  with  the  abandonment  of  that  Poland 
vhmn  heroism  the  crown  extolled,  btJt  whose  nationality  it  did  not  dare 
o  reeo^iMt,  they  accused  the  ministry  of  having  shown  determination 
mly  where  there  was  no  danger^  and  of  having  cloaked  its  pus i Hani mity 
loaer  ils  arrogance. 

At  the  same  lime  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  English  par- 
mftient  arrived  in  Paris,  proceedings  flaily  at  variance  with  the  speech 
"  ibe  king  of  the  French.  Upon  a  question  put  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
ctiDg  the  intended  demoliUon  of  fortresses  **  erected,*^  kis  iQcdgkl^ 
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kimmg  Prme^  in  ehtck^*  Lord  Qray  replied*  thsi  the  ■■tlir  pn 
uooer  discoMioD ;  that  in  ,a  protocol  which  Fnnce  \mA  bim  wh 
firom  panicipatiDgin  forobyioua'reaaooA,"  it  had  bem.eajlhjIrfiBd  . 
that  a  part  of  the  fortresses  should  be  diiioaittled;  but.thaljaiiAasBM 
piotocol  the  faur.pawert  had  reserred  to  thetpeelyaa  tbe  right- **«f  d^ 
terminio^  wAat  fortresses  should  be  dismantled.**  And  ^.thk  lapbi 
00  insulting  to  France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  added  thape  worn 
mow  insulting  stillt  <<  I  leam  with  pleasure  that  the  four  ppiNw  alsai 
Sate  concurrM  in  the-arrangement,  and  that  Ffanee  ha^liaiao  ^KVdnM 
firom  the  deliberations.  I  regret  that  the.  noble  lore)  has  no  niplMsrisai 
to  ofier  on  the  subject  of  PortugaL  I  confess  I  feb  humlisled  whsa  I 
heard  that  the  tricolour  flag  was  waWng  under  the  wmUs  dC  liibsa** 
(prolonged  cheers). 

Such  words  laid  bare  the  whole  falsehood  of  the  En^^iah  alljpttflk 
The  national  feeling  was  aroused  against  a  goTemmeat  ^o  Itttts  ci|Hp 
ble  of  making  France,  or  itself,  respected.  A  circular  addfiowd  \f 
the  represenuui  ves  of  the  great  powers  ta  their  respeotife  «Qiieiits  in  di 
states  of  the  Church,  was  pubhshed  at  the  same  period  in  the  IhaA 
€f  jSugabur^f  and  put  the  climax  to  the  affliction  of  all  the  light  Ihkb* 
ing  part  of  tne  nauon.    The  circular  stated,  that  "  the '  — ^ — "^^ — 


pf^the  powers  ha?e  deemed  it  riffht  to  testify  to  his'  hoHneaa  tjhs  Graff 
interest  their  respective  courts  take  in  the  maintenance  of  biiqBq  ti» 
quillity  in  the  states  of  the  church ;  terUimentt  which  ha9%  Mais  atnasi^ 
expressed  by  the  Drench  government  in  a  note  preeenied  byiU  eoMJ 
at  Borne  the  19M  of  AprU  of  this  year,"*  So  then  the  French  goven- 
ment  had  not  shrunk,  when  pontifical  vengeance  was  at  the  higbeit, 
from  joining  with  the  other  courts  in  condemning  those  unfortonats 
Italian  patriots  who  yet  had  become  insurgents  only  in  imitation  rf 
France's  example,  on  the  faith  of  its  declarations,  and,  fen'  some  tiaie, 
with  its  co-operation ! 

It  was  while  these  things  were  pending,  that  M.  de  SSmonville,  ths 
grand  referendary,  conceived  the  idea  of  displaying  in  the  house  of 
peers  the  colours  taken  bv  the  French  army  at  Ulm  in.  180&,  aod 
which  had  been  hidden  till  then  in  a  secret  and  inviolable  asylook 
The  king's  eldest  son  was  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  hoose  of 
peera  the  day  this  unexpected  display  was  made.  **  Prince,'*  said  IL 
de  Semonville  to  him,  **  to  you  henceforth  belongs  the  right  of  drawing 
the  sword  in  defence  of  these  trophies."  The  young  man  made  a 
suitable  reply.  But  this  scene,  got  up  for  effect,  could  find  no  &voor 
in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  and  sarcastic  people.  It  was  plainly 
shown  how  silly  and  even  ludicrous  was  this  epic  demooatration  con* 
treated  with  so  many  facts  all  proving  that  France  was  dwindling  domi 
day  by  day. 

The  opposition  was  thus  skirmishing  in  anticipation  of  the  approacih 
inff  warfare  of  the  tribune,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  revotuttoa  of 
July  came  round.    The  fete  was  an  afiecting  one  from  the  enthosissia 

*  Circular,  dated  Jvlj  9, 1831. 
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■|H|il  with  sac!nes3  ^od  atiiiety  that  seemed  at  6rst  likely  to  cham{> 
{erne  iL  But  a  Tatse  riiniour  having  been  spread  on  ihe  2^hh  thf^t  the 
Poles  bad  just  obttiined  a  sip-nal  victory,  there  waa  a  sudden  burst  of 
pj  in  PanSf  uufmralleled,  periiaps,  in  the  annals  of  public  IV^tivals. 
That  people  wbich  had  scarcely  been  moved  by  its  own  auccesa  before 
Lisbon,,  gave  iiself  up  to  indescribtible  iranaports  when  it  believed 
Polmiid  10  be  viclorioits.  People  ran  about  the  street^^  waving  tricolour 
flagi(  nud  shedding  lears  of  ecstasy;  some  were  even  seen  dancings  in 
tkm  S4}aiires  like  niadiaen  ;  sublime  madness  !  Otlu-rs  sung  in  chorus^ 
•^Tke  viclort/  is  aurnr* 

This  rekindling  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  would  msiierially  iniluence 
iho  tirs't  decisions  of  the  clmmber*     M»  Girod  de  TAin*  the  mirustenal 
candidate  pui  forward  against  Latfitte,  had  a  mnjoriiy  of  but  live*     This 
was  but  a  very  feeble  advantage  for  the  ministry  j  but  LatRue  had  such 
a  gi«mt  name*  the  services  be  had  rendered  royalty  were  so  notable,  his 
riimi  was  so  obscure,  that  the  opf>o^ition  was  amazed  and  indignant  to 
think  that  tt  bad  only  been  able  to  impair  the  triumph  of  their  antago- 
nists*    M*  ChamboJlet  president's  secretary,  immediately  resigned,  from 
an  honou ruble  scruple  of  patnoiisra,     LaffiUe*s  popularity  had  recovered 
all  jls  lustre;  those  who  voted  against   him  were  even  denounced  as 
enemies  to  the  revolution  of  July,  and  Dupont  de  TEure  was  elected 
I  nce>-president  by  a  majority  of  ten  votes.     Irritated  by  this  unforeseen 
^fcck^OosimirPerier  hastened  to  give  back  his  portfolio  into  the  king*s 
^Bfede.     MM*  Sebastiani,  Louis,  and  Montaiivet  followed  his  eiample> 
Tb«  cabinet  was  dissolved. 

But  a  supplement  to  the  Moniieur  was  suddenly  published  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  August,  It  announced  that  the  king  of  Hoi* 
land,  having  determined  to  draw  the  sword  against  Belgium,  had  re^ 
Gumed  hostilities  along  the  whole  line.  The  ministers  immediately 
resumed  their  posts. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  the  storm  impending  over  him,  Leopold  had 
wriiien  to  the  king  of  the  French  to  ask  for  succour:  the  cabinet  of  the 
Palais  Royal  decided  that  an  army  of  50,01)0  men  should  march  to  the 
frontiers,  under  the  command  of  General  Gerard,     This  decision  was 
announced  to  the  public  in  the  following  terms  : 
j       **The  king,  having  recognized  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
I  BeJgium  and  its  neutrality,  in  concert  with  England,  Austria,  Husaia« 
and   Prussia,  and  the  circumsiancea  being  urgent,  complies  with  the 
request  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians*     He  will  cause  the  engagement 
[  eoiered  into,  by  common  accord  with  the  great  powers,  to  be  respec ted." 
\      The  French"  government,  after  having  everywhere  suffered  the  prin- 
ciple of  noD-tnterveniion  to  be  violated,  was  thus  itself  come  to  violate  il 
directly*     And  it  took  care  to  slate  that,  if  it  interfered  in  Belgium,  it 
was  not  10  support  the  revolutionary  principle  there,  but  to  enforce  re- 
fpect  to  the  will  of  the  amphyciionic  coiincil  sitting  in  London,     Then, 
feiring  that  this  marked  humility  was  not  enough^  it  forthwith  ordered 
„  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  apply  for  the  assent  of  the  Conference,  bidding  him 
i  explain  the  urgency  of  the  ease  wbich  had  forced  the  cabinet  of  the  • 
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Palais  Royal  to  anticipate  the  authorization  of  the  four  great  pow-     \ 
era,*  i 

The  indignation  felt  throughout  all  Holland  was  intense  when  it  was 
known  that  the  French  were  interposing  in  the  quarrel  in  the  name  of 
the  Conference.  For  this  colour  given  to  the  intervention  rendered  it 
manifestly  unjust.  William's  conduct  towards  Belgiuoi  in  this  matter 
had  not  been  very  honourable,  no  doubt,  since  he  proceeded  against  thit 
country  by  way  of  surprise ;  but  diplomatically  speaking,  he  was  iathe 
right.  No  treaty  bound  him  to  the  Belgians,  who  were,  in  his  eyes, 
but  rebels.  And  what  were  his  obligations  as  regarded  the  Conference? 
He  had  consented  to  a  ces2«ation  of  arms  only  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
which  was  to  lead  to  an  armistice  that  had  not  been  concluded,  and  to 
arrangements  that  had  not  been  effected.  His  adhesion  to  the  protocob 
of  the20ih  and  27th  of  January  could  alone  have  bound  him,  if  the  fire 
powers,  after  declaring  the  compact  therein  irrevocable,  had  ooc  thesi- 
selves  annulled  it,  and  substituted  for  it  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  siti* 
cles.  Now,  William  had  loudly  protested  ajp^ainst  the  eightecm  articlei; 
and  it  was  he  who  could  reproach  the  Conference  with  the  Tiolation  of 
precise  and  formal  engagements.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  had  groandi 
lor  considering  the  French  intervention  marked  with  violence  and  in- 
justice, from  the  moment  the  French  army,  instead  of  advancin|r  in  the 
name  of  the  revolutionary  principle,  or  of  some  violated  French  mtereiC, 
presented  itself  but  as  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

As  for  the  Belgians  (who  had  become  the  enemies  of  Fmnce  sinee 
their  advances  had  been  repulsed,  and  since,  by  flattering  them  with 
the  hope  of  absolute  independence,  they  had  been  given  interests  hostile 
to  those  of  the  French)  they  beheld  in  the  succours  brought  them  by 
the  latter  only  an  affront  to  their  honour.  Are  we,  then,  so  contempti- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  they  said,  that  they  deem  us  incapable  of 
defending  ourselves  without  their  aid  ?  There  was  soon  but  one  voice 
on  this  point  in  Brussels;  and  public  opinion  imperatively  called  on  the 
executive  to  respect  the  12ist  article  of  the  Belgian  constitution,  which 
says,  '*Noforeipi  troop  can  occupy  or  pass  through  the  territory, except 
by  virtue  of  a  law."  The  Belgian  government  was,  therefore,  forced 
to  yield,  and  Marshal  Gerard  had  to  suspend  his  march. 

Thus,  by  an  inconceivable  accumulation  of  blunders,  the  cabinet  of 
the  Palais  Royal  flatly  belied  its  avowed  policy;  confessed  itself  vassal 
to  the  Conference,  placed  the  army  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  made 
France  odious  both  to  Holland,  on  which  she  declared  unjust  war,  and 
to  Belgium,  whose  jealousy  she  imprudently  provoked. 

The  Dutch,  meanwhile,  had  entered  Belgium  in  three  divisions,  which 
advanced  rapidly,  extending  from  Maestricht  to  Breda.     To  meet  this 

*  Protocol  No.  31.  At  the  meeting  of  the  6th  of  August,  Lord  Palmerttoii  iDfomicJ 
the  Cooference  that  the  British  gnvernment  had  given  orders  to  a  division  of  the  fleet 
to  rendezvous  in  the  Downs.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  announced  that,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  French  government  had  decided  to  march  an 
army  to  the  aid  of  Belgium.  The  Conference  declared  that  the  entry  of  the  Krench 
troops  into  Belgium  should  be  regarded  as  having  taken  place,  not  with  an  iate^io* 
proper  to  France  individually,  but  for  an  object  toward*  which  the  common  dtii^berctiimi 
should  be  directed. 
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iDv^asioti^  Belgmm  had  two  fmaH  armies,  that  of  the  Mense  and  ihai  of 

ihe  Scheldt,  the  speedy  junction  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance*  J 
Leopold  joined  ihe  army  of  the  Scheldt  on  the  Blh  of  August,  near  Ar-  1 
9cholt  where  he  waited  for  the  army  of  the  Mease.  There,  turning  a  j 
deaf  ear  to  counsels  dictated  by  mean  and  overweening  jealousy,  he  J 
wrote  to  Marshal  Gerard  to  advance  with  speed*  On  the  10th  he  was  I 
giving  orders  to  attack  Montaigne,  when  word  Tvas  brought  him  that  j 
the  army  of  the  Meu^e,  baWng  been  atmcked  on  the  march  from  Has*  I 
ielt  to  Tong^res,  bad  scattered  without  fighting;  that  the  rout  waa  J 
complete,  aad  that  he  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  cast  off.  He  im- 1 
mediately  fell  btck  on  Lou  vain*  The  Dutch  attacked  him  before  thai  I 
city  on  the  23d  ♦  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  blockaded  Lou  vain*  which 
8000  surrendered.  J 

Belgium  was  on  ihe  very  verge  of  ruin.  But  by  this  time  the  French  I 
were  enienng  Brusselst  and  the  Prince  of  Omnge,  by  his  father's  or-  I 
dcfs,  led  back  his  victorious  troops  to  Holland.  William  bad  not  yet  J 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations*  and  he  was  satisfied,  for  the  mo- j 
meat,  with  having  shown  the  Conference  what  ha  was  capable  of  I 
ttEiempting  and  accomplishing,  | 

Far  superior  in  inieiligence  to  those  who  then  guided  the  counsels  of  j 
France,  William  had  clearly  discerned  that  the  apparent  concord  of  thg  I 
great  powers  concealed  strong  dissensions;  that,  collectivelVt the  powera  1 
made  a  show  of  dictatorial  pretensions,  to  which  their  effective  means 
were  far  from  corresponding;  that  to  make  them  more  compliant,  it  wat  j 
only  necessary  lo  defy  them;  and  that  they  would  be  all  submission  I 
iipofi  the  least  threat  being  held  out  of  6nng  the  mine  then  dug  under  j 
all  Europe.    The  event  proved  the  justness  of  these  views.    To  uphold  I 
the  honour  of  his  motto,  "  Je  jnainiiendrm^"  the  King  of  Holland  had  I 
imposed    on    himself  a  perseverance  and  an  audacity  as  successful  as 
they  were  grand;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  as  we  shall  see,  not  only  to 
hold  the  great  powers  in  check  single  handed,  but  also  to  force  them,  I 
o-DCe  again,  to  recede  from  their  solemnly  expressed  will.  I 

Whilst  ihe  sovereign  of  a  little  people  of  two  million  souls  could  em*  I 
ptoy  this  system  of  intimidation  with  such  happy  effect,  and  without  1 
eip€sing  the  general  peace,  the  incompetent  men  who  composed  ih#  I 
French  government  did  not  even  think  of  making  trial  of  it,  though  j 
hsring  at  their  disposal  a  nation  of  thirty-three  millions  of  men,  an  ei*  I 
uberant  youth,  and  a  mass  of  soldiers  filled  with  the  recollections  of  the  ] 
Revolution  of  the  Empire.  I 

On  the  liJth  of  August*  Marshal  Sou  It,  minister  of  war,  announced 
TO  the  chamber  of  deputies,  that  "  the  French  army,  before  evacuating  j 
Belgium,  would  wail  unlit  the  questions,  on  account  of  which  it  had  j 
put  itself  in  motion^  had  been  decided/'     But  the  Conference  had  op*  I 
den?i  otberwiae;*  and  the  French  army  returned  from  its  military  I 

*  Ffcitocal  No.  31.    **  Th«  Coiif«rpnce  deoUrmf  that  (h»  pttmumion  to  Uv  $nnn  lii  llK  | 

"4  hij  common  acctifU  ;  ibat  ilift*  •liuulil   not  cfwit  thu  fcneifnl  hmUi  of  llrtllim!  |  I 

L  tbntr  upej-Aliunw  •  hay  Id  b«  e«iifiii«Hj  Ut  tlin  Wfi  imik  of  tbt  Mtuiv,  tnd  if^^i,  lii  a#  I 

"--  'lUiey  »mve  e«tb«r  mi  Ukd^UicHur  it  Vtuloo.^*  I 
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parade,  without  having  even  enjoyed  the  satisfactioD  of  thxowiDg  down 
the  Waterloo  lion  on  its  way. 

Meanwhile,  the  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  had 
been  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  and  the  debate  began  oo 
the  9th  of  August. 

The  ministry,  assailed  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  its  poKcy, 
pleaded  its  cause  much  better  than  had  been  expected.  What  were 
the  griefs  of  the  opposition?  it  asked.  Sprung  from  a  tempest  thit 
seemed  destined  to  sweep  the  nations  towards  chaos,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  sought  to  restore  universal  quiet ;  was  there  no  gzcitp 
ness  in  this  lofty  moderation  ?  Was  it,  then,  so  blameable  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  ferocious  pleasure  of  throwing  the  world  into  confosioo, 
the  glory  of  saving  it  from  the  twofold  scourge  of  democracy  and  cgBf 
quest?  The  government  was  reproached  with  having  abaodoned  Italy 
to  the  Austrians,  Belgium  to  the  English,  and  Poland  to  the  Rassiant: 
idle  and  declamatory  reproaches !  Had  not  everything  that  could  haf« 
been  attempted  in  reason,  been  tried  in  favour  of  Italy  ?  Had  not  tlie 
existing  ministry,  in  taking  office,  found  the  Austrian  invasion  a  put 
of  the  embarrassing  legacy  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecesson! 
They  had  demanded,  they  had  obtained  the  evacuation  of  the  Roniaa 
states:  could  more  be  required  of  them?  If  the  national  frontiers  Iwi 
not  been  carried  forward  to  the  Rhine,  if  Belgium  had  not  been  united 
with  France,  if  the  king,  doing  violence  to  his  family  affections,  had 
not  accepted  the  crown  offered  to  his  son,  it  was  because  there  were 
grave  and  insurmountable  obstacles  to  all  this.  Would  the  opposition 
have  had  the  governmunt  run  the  risk  of  kindling  a  blaze  throughout  all 
Europe,  for  no  other  end  than  agg^randisemeni  ?  Would  it  have  had 
the  government,  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtful  conquest,  make  an  enemy  of 
the  English  people,  the  only  potent  ally  the  revolution  of  July  had 
given  to  France  ?  Ought  the  government  to  have  threatened  with  the 
revival  of  French  ambition,  so  many  nations  still  mindful  of  Napoleon 
and  his  wars,  and  have  given  them  to  believe  that  the  fifteen  years  of 
humiliation  endured  by  Europe  were  about  to  be  renewed  and  con- 
tinued? Would  France  find  herself  in  a  lowered  position,  when  she 
should  show  herself  at  once  disinterested  and  formidable?  It  was 
childish,  after  all,  to  suppose  that  the  Belgians  would  become  English 
because  an  English  prince  had  become  their  king,  as  if  the  interests  of 
nations,  their  aflections,  their  material  and  moral  existence,  could  d^ 
pend  on  the  spot  on  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  place  the 
country  of  their  sovereign !  As  for  Poland,  her  courage  was  admrrable 
undoubtedly,  and  her  disasters  were  deserving  of  everlasting  pity:  but. 
after  all,  how  was  she  to  be  aided  ?  Separated  from  France  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  by  a  space  of  four  hundred  leagues, 
her  geographical  position  condemned  France  to  unavailing  sorrow,  to 
the  expression  of  wishes  without  weight.  To  march  an  army  to  her 
succour,  would  have  been  to  resume  Napoleon's  gigantic  enterprises 

Protocols  32,  33,  and  34.  <<  The  Conforcnce  has  appropriated  to  itielf  the  meanire 
spontaneously  adopted  by  Franco.  Account  has  been  rendered  to  it  of  the  march  aod 
retreat  of  the  French  arioy." 
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at  the  point  where  they  had  fatnlly  broken  down.  And  for  whnt  pur- 
pose f  To  force  Austria  and  Prussia  immediately  to  conclude  an  aili* 
ance  for  life  or  death  with  Russia,  so  that  on  arriving  at  Warsaw,  the 
French  soldiers  would  find  there  nothing-  but  a  deserted  sltCt  and  the 
tombs  of  its  inhabitants!  Reconstjiate  Poland?  Napoleon  himself, 
at  Tilsit,  had  not  been  equal  to  the  la?kt  Napoleon  though  he  was,  and 
though  he  had  under  him  fiirc  hundred  thousand  innncible  soldiers^ 
Now  what  had  been  loo  much  for  that  prodigious  man,  who  had  been 
m5t?4  to  make  sport  of  paniiionin^  Europe  with  his  sword ^  could  this 
have  been  attempted  by  the  ministers  of  1831  with  impunity,  with  an 
iiicoinp(ere  army;  as  yet  badly  or^nized*  and  composed  of  conscripts  ? 
To  recogmsi  the  nationality  of  Poland  would  have  been  but  an  impru- 
dent brag^docio,  whilat  the  means  of  supporting  that  declaration  were 
wanting.  The  government  had  therefore  done  all  it  was  possible  for  it 
to  do,  in  offering  its  mediaiion,  and  calling  forih  that  of  the  other  pow- 
ers. It  was  full  time  that  the  opposition  should  explain  ittelf*  Uni- 
Tffi&J  war,  war  to  the  death,  was  this  what  it  desired  ?  In  that  case  it 
WIS  right  to  warn  it  that  the  question  was  no  longer  between  peace  and 
wan  bin  between  war  and  liberty,  for  a  people  committed  to  such  en- 
terprises has  no  leisure  to  stop  and  set  its  house  in  order.  Battles  and 
tumult  abroad,  demand  absolute  quiet  and  silence  at  home.  Despotism 
is  the  necessary  counierpart  of  victory*  Napoleon  proved  this,  and  so 
did  the  Convention  before  him,  hy  acts  that  wjll  never  be  elfaced  from 
the  memor^^  of  men.  *^Have  you  made  a  compact  with  victorj-^  T"  was 
the  question  one  day  asked  in  that  terrible  assembly.  *'No,**  replied 
Ba^ire,  the  Montagnard,  *^but  we  have  made  a  compact  with  death." 
Death  soon  summoned  him  to  keep  hts  promise,  A  year  had  hardly 
f  lapsed  before  Badre's  head  rolled  from  the  scaffold.  If  the  opposition 
did  not  shudder  at  the  employment  of  such  resources,  and  at  the  mere 
reenllection  of  these  famous  examples,  Jet  it  have  the  cotirage  to  avow 
this! 

Such  were  in  substance,  the  reasonings  developed  with  much  talent 
by  Casimir  Pener,  Thiers,  and  Sebastianr,  orators  already  known;  and 
they  were  ably  and  brifliantly  seconded  on  this  occasion  by  two  new 
jiieD,  MM.  Duvergter  de  Hauranne  fils,  and  Charles  de  Remusat. 

Bui  the  opposition  replied  to  this  apology  for  the  ministry  with 
formidable  arguments.  Tfes,  it  said,  w*e  accuse  you  of  having  com- 
promised the  interests  of  France,  which  are  identical  with  her  honour, 
and  the  career  of  civilization  which  is  involved  in  the  greatness  of 
France,  Remember  what  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  see  what  we  now 
are.  With  what  a  prestige  were  we  not  encompassed  in  18:i01  In 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  nations  and  panic-stricken  kings,  we  had  m 
good  earnest  re^seized, — and  for  still  more  vast  designs, — the  sceptre 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Never  was  a  more  daz- 
zling position  granted  by  destiny  to  any  people ;  and  we  had  no  need 
to  torn  the  world  upside  down  in  order  to  change  it,  for  it  was  at  our 
mercy.  At  present  what  do  we  avail,  and  what  are  we  doing  in  Europe  ? 
To  know  how  to  be  just  when  one  is  strong  is  the  part  of  eminent 
moderation;  but  when  ane  is  strong,  to  tolerate  injustice  is  d\e  m^\k 


f-T*,^ 
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of  payilianiinity.    Now,  the  AuMriaos  trampIiDg  Italy  tmdei  h 
DO  other  right  than  that  of  despotism  which  does  not  cbooee  to  1 
tarbed;  the  Conference  choppiiM^  up  natiooalities  without  i%|Ji|^ 
the  tiaditionSv  institutionsv  and  aflractions  of  peoples^  and  simplf  nendf . 
iD|;  to  the,  convenience  of  four  kinga;  the  Rossiana  hastening  lo  atfl>- 
minatea  hiffh-eouled  people, as  a  punishment  hi  Its  baring  b«!eo  uoitili 
to  endure  their  sway :— this  is  wnat  you  ha^e  p^rmiiied.     Ycm  ! 
•ufiered.the  reiffn  of  brute  force  to  establish  iiself  every  wb ere  ii 

you  to  the  eTerWinggrief  of  those  who  had  counted  on  our  as 

and  who  loTed  us.  Xou  allege  that  on  taking  office  you  (mul  tb« 
Austrian  invasion  already  begun.  Who. is  tbero  bat  knows  thfti  ibi 
Laffitte  ministry  fell  threatening  Austria,  and  that  you,  od  the  mamqft 
entered  into  office  only  disdained  and  menaced  by  her  ?  You  demxM 
the  evacuation  of  the  Koman  states  in  March,  and  you  obtained  it  m 
July,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  execution  of  Menotti  and  his  camptniont. 
after  the  re-establishment  of  Maria  Louisa  in  Parmat  the  brutal  oocu^ 
pation  of  Ferrara,  after  the  convention  of  Ancona,  after  the  toahsat* 
tions,  the  proscriptions,  the  imprisonments,  in  a  word,  when  Auftnt 
had  nothing  more  to  do  in  Italy.  You  have  thus,^-to  say  iimbing  d 
the  odious  side  of  this  toleration, — you  have  thus  yotirselv^  fiiik-d 
the  sway  of  Austria  over  the  Italian  peninsoJa,  a  sway  deemed  m  «I1 
times  so  contrary  to  French  interests,  a  sway  against  which  our  fahm 
fought  for  three  hundred  years,  and  which  provoked  even  ibe  weak 
Louis  XIII.  to  arms  in  16^.  Must  we  follow  you  ioio  Belgium! 
There  was  no  question  here  of  conquering;  what  you  bad  to  do  wtsu 
accept  the  country.  And  assuredly  great  has  been  our  folly  ia  doing 
violence  to  the  Belgians  to  hinder  them  from  disposing  of  themselTO 
in  our  favour.  But  you  say  England  would  have  withdrawn  her  friend- 
ship from  us.  If  she  puts  sucli  a  price  on  her  friendship,  her  hMiati 
would  be  less  pernicious  to  us.    You,  however,  have  abandoned  Bet' 

gum,  and  vou  have  done  so  oflfensively.  That  Pnoce  Leopold  »  la 
nglish  suDJect  is  not  what  grieves  us ;  but  his  election  has  had  1^ 
incontestably  pernicious  result,  that  it  has  demonstrated  the  superiori^ 
of  British  diplomacy,  and  forced  the  Belgians  no  longer  to  believe  eithdl 
in  our  ability  or  in  our  preponderance.  That  is  the  eviL  Its  teaubi 
may  already  be  predicted.  The  English  have  acquired  a  bridgt  far 
their  armies  to  the  north  of  our  frontiers;  and  iheir  Manchester  aai 
Birmingham  are  at  our  gates.  We  are  promised,  it  ts  true,  thit  iIm 
fortresses  formerly  erected  against  us  shall  be  demolished !  Demdisbdf 
when  it  would  have  been  so  advantageous  for  us  lo  have  left  theA 
standing  and  made  them  our  own  !  Furthermore,  Lord  Qt^  hm 
refuted  the  speech  of  the  crown  on  this  point:  refute,  therefore,  llii 
offensive  explanations  of  Lord  Grey.  With  regard  lo  Poland,  wis  ^ 
possible,  yes  or  no,  to  succour  her  otherwise  than  with  an  armed  handf 
I  ou  have  oflTered  your  mediation :  has  it  been  accepted  I  This  is  what 
you  should  have  told  us.  Strange  inconsistency  I  You  have  cooaented 
to  take  part  in  a  congress  to  terminate  a  connict  confined  to  Holl&ad 
and  Belgium,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  congress  for  iiib* 
atituting  negotiations  for  a  frightful  war.    Wherefore  a  conference  aA^ 
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I  ibf  insTirrection  of  Brusaebl  Wherefore  not  a  conference  after  ihe 
insurrection  of  Warsaw  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  former  case  the  league  was 
formeij  against  as,  whilst  in  the  latter  k  would  be  formed  against 
Russia  ?  Had  you  even  recognised  the  nationality  of  Poland !  For 
unless  Fmnce,  governed  by  you,  have  become  the  laughing  slock  of 
tile  nnticDs,  tve  must  admit  that  there  is  some  weight  in  her  wi.-^ht^s 
eo^rgeitcally  expressed.  What  an  effect  woidd  have  been  produced  in 
Litliuania^  Volhinia,  Podolia,  Gallicio,  and  Hung-ary,  by  these  words 
solemoly  pronounced  by  France^ — we  recognise  the  nationality  of  Po- 
land !  It  was  not  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  save  a  friendly 
m^ple,  10  give  our  armies  four  hundred  leagues  to  traverse.  And  as 
^K  the  fear  of  drawing  Austria  and  Prussia  into  the  confiict^  that  fear 
^^ulU  have  been  groundless  if  the  French  government  had  had  the 
ceurafe  to  lake  in  the  whole  held  of  the  European  system  from  a  French 
point  of  view;  for  then  Austria  would  have  had  her  Poland  in  Italy, 
and  Prussia  hers  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine*  What  matters  after 
all  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia  and  Austria?  Do  not  those 
powers  this  moment  practice  intervention  in  a  manner,  alas!  almost  as 
decisive  I  Does  not  Prussia  furnish  the  Muscovites  with  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition,  whilst  Poland  has,  to  defend  her  against  her 
iiinomerable  enemies,  only  her  courage  and  the  contemned  wishes  of 
France  ! 

Of  all  the  attacks  directed  against  the  executive  with  cogency  and 
eloquence,  but  not  without  some  declamation,  by  C4eneral  Lamarque, 
Marshal  Clanzel,  MM,  Manguin,  Bignon,  and  Larabit,  not  one  as- 
suredly was  vvide  of  the  mark  ;  and  the  opposition  proved  very  clearly 
that  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  had  been  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
France-  But  when  the  ministers  asked  it,  **  What  would  you  have 
done  in  our  place  I  Are  you  for  a  general  conflagration  ?  What  are 
your  plans?'*  The  opposition  became  confused,  and  replied  vaguely 
or  not  at  all. 

There  were  many  causes  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  w*as  the  uncertaia 
character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  parliamentary  opposition-  Monarch- 
ical and  bourgeois,  liberal  rather  than  revolutionary,  it  would  have  been 
unwilling  to  see  the  throne  engulfed  in  a  sudden  tempest,  the  hour* 
groisie  again  thrust  aside,  and  the  people  once  again  assuming  the 
foremost  part.  Now  it  knew  weO  in  its  hearts  though  it  hardly  dared 
avow  so  much  to  itself,  that  a  slrongty  constituted  democracy  would 
alone  be  capable  of  rending  the  treaties  of  1815  and  remodellmg  Eu- 
rope; that  there  was  no  encountering  such  a  task  without  an  iron  will 
and  strong  passions ;  and  that  the  question  would  never  be  settled  tn  a 
manner  grateful  to  our  pride,  so  long  as  it  remained  mixed  up  with  the 
Interests  of  a  dynasty.  Undoubtedly  this  language  might  have  been 
addressed  to  the  kings:  Within  the  space  of  less  than  fifty  years, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  have  inordinately  aggrandised 
themselves.  France  alone  has  diminished  i  and  at  this  day,  after  those 
three  grand  manifestations  of  her  might,  the  Convention,  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Revolution  of  July,  she  is  smaller  than  she  w^as  under  Louis 
imSSf,     We  may  well  be  astonished  at  this  at  a  moment  when  it  m 
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proved  that  France  has  but  to  make  a  three  days  efibrt  to  give  a  shock 
to  the  whole  world !  Besides,  the  disinterestedness  of  a  people  like 
ours  consists  not  in  renouncing  force  but  in  employing  it  generoasly; 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  watch  over  our  might*  because  it  belongs 
not  to  us  but  to  humanity.  But  to  uphold  this  langaage  itwoald  hafe 
been  indispensable  to  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle,  and  had  the  na- 
tions armed  and  rushed  into  a  general  melee,  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  maintain  in  France  that  balance  of  powers,  those  fictions, til 
those  systematic  puerilities  that  rob  the  state  of  unity,  that  is,  of  force! 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  recur  to  that  mixture  of  impetuosity 
and  discipline,  to  that  regulated  enthusiasm  whence  sprang  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  first  revolution.  And  this  was  of  all  things  what  wu 
most  dreaded  by  men  reared  in  the  school  of  liberalism,  a  school  at  once 
anarchical  and  timid. 

Had  the  opposition  possessed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
it  would  not  have  been  stopped  by  this  fear  of  heroic  necessities:  for 
the  powers  trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  convulsion,  because  they  had 
few  resources  against  many  obstacles.  And  what  could  they  gain  by 
a  war?  They  had  everything  to  lose  by  it.  Besides,  the  time  for 
military  coalitions  was  past.  The  course  of  events  had  brought  abont 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  between  Russia  and  England  a  hostility 
of  position  and  discrepancies  of  interest  that  would  have  made  an  armrd 
league  the  most  perplexing  of  all  things  to  Europe.  Everything,  then, 
was  possible  for  France,  with  her  and  through  her.  This  it  sboald 
have  been  the  part  of  the  opposition  to  demonstrate.  Unfortunately 
for  want  of  information,  it  incorrectly  appreciated  the  situation  of  the 
several  courts.  Believing  war  possible,  nay,  probable,  and  fearing  it, 
it  nevertheless  delivered  war-like  speeches.  This  contradiction  was 
manifest,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  ministry  should  extract  an 
advantage  from  it. 

Of  all  possible  systems,  that  pursued  by  the  ministry  was,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  worst,  and  this  still  more  in  a  practical  than  in  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  But,  at  least,  it  was  definite,  consistent,  and  com- 
plete in  itself,  which  gave  it  the  outward  appearance  of  purpose  aad 
business,  while  the  course  adopted  by  the  opposition  was  a  mere  no- 
system  of  vague,  abstract  sentiment^  This  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
all  vacillating  doctrines.  The  constitutional  and  bourgeoisie  regime, 
from  its  very  nature,  condemned  France  to  occupy  in  Europe  but  an 
inferior,  a  subaltern  position.  The  government  understood  this  pe^ 
fectly,  and  resigned  themselves  accordingly.  The  opposition  obsti- 
nately refused  to  understand  it,  and  would  not  resign  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  discussion  went  on  for  several  days  heavily  enough,  until  a  pro- 
position made  by  M.  Bignon  suddenly  introduced  the  most  extraordi- 
nary violence  into  the  debates.  M.  Bignon  demanded  that  the  paragraph 
in  the  address,  relating  to  Poland,  should  be  drawn  up  in  these  terms: 
"In  your  Majesty's  touching  expressions  with  reference  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Poland,  the  Chamber  gladly  thinks  it  discovers  a  certainty 
very  dear  to  it :  the  certainty  that  the  nationality  of  Poland  will  not 
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Csh,"  M.  Bodin  proposed  to  substitate  for  the  word  cetiainfy  this 
ipmphatic  term,^rwi  hope;  and  as  for  the  ministers  pretending  ihat 
tile  term  vttttiinty  amounted  to  a  declaraiion  of  war  against  Europe, 
tbey  made  aa  though  they  were  about  to  give  up  iheir  portfolios  at  the 
tribunest  ai  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  idea.  In  ihe  sitting  of  the  ISih 
of  Ay  gust,  the  proposition  of  M.  Bignon  was  taken  into  consideratioiir 
Feebly  attacked  by  M,  Dupio,  it  was  supported  with  the  utmost  energy 
by  ira  HUihor,  by  General  Lamarqtje,  and  by  M-  de  Tracy,  At  length 
M.  Girod  (de  I'Ain),  president  of  the  Chamber,  put  the  question.  The 
disposition  of  the  House  did  not  appear  for  a  mompot  doubtful.  "Let 
as  save  Poland'*  was  the  cry  in  well  nigh  every  mouth.  Suddenly 
starting  from  his  place,  Casimir  Perier  rushed  to  the  tribune-  But  the 
debute  was  closed,  and  the  rules  of  the  Chamber  did  not  permit  the 
minister  to  speak  upon  the  question,  except  as  to  a  point  of  order.  From 
every  side  he  was  loudly  called  upon  to  resume  his  seal,  but  standing 
at  tbe  tribune,  overcome  with  passion,  he  furiously  exclaimed,  **  I  will 
speak!  I  will  speak  T'  making  no  effort  to  conciliate  ihe  chamber*  or  to 
obtain  from  its  courti^sy  the  opportunity  he  dt^sired.  There  then  arose, 
in  every  corner  of  the  Chamber,  the  most  unheard-of  clamour  and 
tumult.  Every  member  of  the  House  was  agitated  with  the  most  pow- 
erful excitement.  Deputies,  spectators,  all  stood  up.  It  was  all  in  vain 
that  the  president  rung  his  bell ;  its  sound  was  altogether  unheard  amid 
the  universal  confusion*  Gauche  and  droiie  sent  forward  a  constant 
succession  of  orators  to  the  tribune  to  dispute  its  possession  with  ihe 
minister  who  kept  his  ground,  imperioiis,  menacing.  At  length  the 
president  put  on  his  hat,  and  the  assembly  separated  after  a  scene  of 
disgraceful  and  hitherto  unexampled  disorder. 

Next  day  the  Chamber  wore  a  depressed  and  gloomy  aspet^t,  as 
tboQgb  it  felt  ashamed  and  exhausted.  The  conduct  of  Casimir  Perier 
received  from  his  friends  and  from  himself,  an  explanation  by  no  means 
favourable  to  his  pride ;  but  then,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  sit- 
tings, the  ministry  had  been  making  superhuman  efforts  to  transfer  the 
majority,  and  the  chances  had  evidently  turned.  M*  Bignon  having 
consented,  by  an  unfortunate  concession,  to  substitute  the  word  asuur- 
an€e  for  ctrtainty^  the  opposition  divided,  and  the  former  expression 
was  carried,  though  the  minister  distinctly  declared  ihal  he  should  not 
hold  himself  engaged  by  it*  Thus  was  the  question  resolved.  The 
government  system  had  carried  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  M,  Gutzot  had  taken  occasion  to 
speak  insultingly  of  the  republican  party,  and  he  had  been  applauded 
for  what  he  said  I  M,  Odilon  Barrot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  sieniilly 
failed  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  address  a  distinction  be- 
tween seditious  tumults  and  the  cause  of  republicanism.  The  minis- 
try, then,  came  out  of  ihis  last  parliamentary  contest  perfectly  victo* 
rinua*  Public  opinion,  Hideed,  was  strongly  pronounced  against  tbemi 
built  had  not  sutTicient  weight  to  overthrow  them. 

the  midst,  however,  of  their  joy  at  this  iriurnph,  a  terrible  blow 
)  struck  at  Casimir  Perier;  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents  with 
rersfttion,  with  peculation,  and  the  accusation  insiatiU^  tt«^V^4"\tw 
rot*.  1.-^0 


mfPie..  teandaL    Happy  were  it  for  the  htHoriuul^tt  iH  . 
which  he  traoea  of  the  career  of  natiooa*  he  cooUl  fUfm/mihrn^ 
tl^.. lofty  regiona  of  tiobie  thoughta  and.c^reat  deaigiMk..  Biil;fvlua 
who  weald  make  himaelf  thoroughly  acqnaiiiled  mm'd^-mmmm  tai 
hialory  of  a  period,  who  would  learn  the  tad  aecwt.of  aariatfeaiathiii' 
d^eayt  there  ia  often  in  the  lower claaa  rf.detaiiaaometfaiiiffjhr mil- 

urf-dhplMBa 


charaeteriatic  and  inatructlTe  than  in  the  recital  of  battkii  t 
tiQ.intriffuea,  and  sreat  legislative  debates. 

It  win  be  recollected  that  immediately  after  the  refohitieft  «f  Jo^i> 
the,  whole  nation  demanded  to  be  supplied  with  anna.    Thm^MMttm^-- 
of  the  Lfiffitte  ministry  was,  therefore,  to  de?iee  tha  aMM  pvOfliplaaliw 
eflectual  means  of  meeting  this  demand.    Thia  w«i  alao  Am-AmtM^* 


of  all  Lafayette*s  most  anxiou^  thoughts,  who  roandlr  deehrai  Asl4t 

iberof  orashatoui 


if  itbere  was  not  to  be  found  in  France  a  sufficient 

foB  the  purpose,  they  must  have  lecoone  to  foretm  man 

Various  offers  were  made  to  the  government  by  French  j 

but  these  offers,  though  numerous,  did  not  appear  to  meM  iS 

aiid  there  was,  besides,  reason  for  distrusting  the  irmgalarriasp 

which  the  unexpected  shock  of  events,in  Europe  might liava  j ' 

daring  speculators. 

(Under  these  circumstances,  there  waa.but^one  alep  tpbe^takan^itfii 
the  promotion  of  the  object  in  France.  The  revolution  had  jiia|takBn>u 
from  thousands  of  workmen  every  source  of  laboprt  and,  of  eouaebal«J 
means  of  support.  The  obvious  pkin,  therefore,  waa  to  fdmmimSim^ 
name  and  under  the  direciion  of  government,  large  manufadoriei  fen  • 
the  construction  of  guns,  capable  of  giving  employment  to  from  SMW  - 
to  30,000  workmen.  This  was  the  proposition  made  by  men  of  siflh 
cere,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  it  received  the  warm  support  of  U» 
Dupont  (de  I'Eure)  one  of  the  then  ministry. 

The  idea  was  at  once  a  bold  and  a  wise  one.  By  giving  oocnpatioa  < 
toymen  who  else  would  have  wanted  bread,  it  took  thein  oatof  ths 
way  of  dangerous  temptations ;  and  it  relieved  the  revolution  of  Johr 
from  that  painful  character  of  deception  which  it  had  naturally  aasaasi 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  gave  a  sudden  and  effectual  cheek  to  ths  • 
spirit  of  speculation,  and  to  its  attempts  at  plunder;  and,  finally,  H in- 
vested the  state  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  and  under  circomslancss 
in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  such  an  innovation,  with  that  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  matters  affecting  the  industry  of  the  natis^ 
without  which  society  must  inevitably  present  a  mere  round  of  Bna^ 
chical  disorder,  class  tyranny,  and  the  robbery  of  the  people  hf  legal- 
ised and  unpunished  spoliation. 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  triumphant  bourgeoUie  were  ban)Derat  graH' 
capitalists,  men  of  business,  always  on  the  look  oat  for  expanatve  csai* 
mercial  ventures.  The  persons  in  office  were  consequently  afiaid  of" 
sanctioning  a  system,  the  principle  of  which  involved  danger  to  so  many 
individual  pretensions ;  nay,  threatened  the  ruin  altogether  of  that  bass 
and  vulgar  despotism,  the  so-called  freedom  of  industry.  The  project 
was  accordingly  rejected  in  all  haste,  on  the  most  prepoaleions  |xa* 
teoces ;  the  material  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ita  applioalioB  waieiiB*- 
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i^eratpd  beyond  measure?.  There  were  HQ workmen  ready*  forsooth! 
The  workmen  musi  be  trained*  and  this  would  lake  such  a  long  ume! 

^b*  no,  the  thing,  tiiey  were  sorry  lo  smy»  was  quite  impossible.     In  a 

Hm,  specuiaiion  remained  triumphant  mistress  of  the  field, 

^^►f  all  those  who  bore  the  weight  of  ihe  pnme  minister's  friendship, 
ibere  was  no  one  more  humbly  submissitre  to  i!s  empire  than  M.  Gis- 
qiiec,  a  man  of  some  talent  and  much  activhy,  and  who,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  July t  had  man i Tested  the  most  honourable  firmness  and  decision 
of  coriduci,  A  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  M.  Gisquet  had  co- 
Opetaied  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  at  that  time  a  prey  to  furious  excitement, 
in  ihe  dratt'ing  op  of  a  courageous  judgment,  which  was  deiivered  by 
M.  Ganneron,  on  the  ti/ih  of  July,  against  the  ordon nances  and  in 
favour  of  I  he  charteft  Recommended  by  this  circumstance,  and  sup- 
ported by  M.  Casimir  Perier,  M.  Gisquet  received  a  commission  on  the 
2d  of  October,  1^30,  to  proceed  lo  London,  and  to  negotiate,  on  account 
of  the  war  department,  the  purchase  of  three  htindred  thousand  mus- 
kets. Fie  went  as  a  government  agent ;  his  letter  of  authorization 
coti tamed  these  words  :  *'  You  will  be  allowed  a  commission  upon  the 
pare  base- money,!  and  your  travelling  expenses  ;"*  there  can  then  b© 
no  doubt  that  M.  Gisquet  was  a  salaried  mandatory  of  the  government, 
and  that  he  proceeded  on  his  mission,  invested  with  a  public  charac- 
ter: yet  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  conceived  himself  entitled  to 
enier  in  his  own  private  name  into  a  provisional  bargain  with  Messrs* 

Jfheeter,  Iron,  and  Fairfax,  gun  manufacturers  ai  Birmingham. 

Hh'he  1  ower  of  London  contained  a  vast  quanlily  of  old  muskets. 

^ree  Birmingham  manufacturers  proposed  lo  M*  Gisquet  to  buy  these 
QQ  bis  account  from  the  English  government,  reserving  to  themselvei 

^^■ihird  of  the  net  profit  realized  by  the  operation, 

^Fhi?  last  cbuse  w^as  in  reality  inadmissiMe;  M.  Gisquet,  being 
Hter^ly  an  agent,  had  no  profits  to  make  by  the  operation,  no  profits  lo 
divide*  But,  nevertheless,  he  consented  to  treat  on  this  basis.  Nay, 
mOte,  ii  was  agreed,  that  if  the  thirds  reserved  for  Messrs,  Wheeler 
and  Co,  did  not  produce  the  sum  of  150,000  francs  (GOOO/*),  the  proftta 

Ruld  be  halved* 
H,  Gisquet  only  required  a  fortnight  for  giving  his  definite  answer; 
and  in  the  singular  agreement  entered  into,  he  took  care  to  introduce  a 
clause,  which  precluded  Messrs,  Wheeler,  Iron  and  Fairfax,  from 
making,  without  his  special  authority,  a  similar  contmci  with  any  other 
foretgn  power  whatever;  whether  in  this  he  was  animated  by  pure 
pdtrjmfsm,  or  simply  by  a  desire  to  make  out  a  case  which  should  re- 
commend his  plan  to  the  immediate  acceptation  of  the  French  govern* 
ment,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

accordance  with  the  arrangements  agreed  upon,  the  Binniogham 
nyfacturers  iben  made  a  propose!  to  the  British  admin istrat ion  i  they 
fcfed,  by  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  replace  with  new  inus- 
St  which  they  engaged  to  construct  from  the  materials  already  exist- 


;  Yn  w«  read.  In  lliii  Memflirs  cif  M.  Givqnfli  (fat.  L  p.  176):  '*  ITo  cammiaton,  no 
aljr  out  of  4<;votiQa  to  t^e  governtneaU"* 
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ing  'in  the  goTerDment  anenab,  the  old  mnakets  eontained  in  the  IWcr 
of  London.  >  The  ofier  was  eageriy  accepted*  for  itpiaaealnlnwa  » 
poitant  adnuiti^et ;  the  exchange  of  old  and  inefiSiieBt  mapiBna  fiv 
new  ones,  and  tfe  restoration  of  some  degree  of  acttvj^  ta-waiwhn 
tares*  diat«  since  the  wars  of  the  ekopire*  Imd  been  in  a  wmrf.  dipnHad 
and  langdishing  condition.  ,       * 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1880,  M.  Oisqnet  was  back  agaiii  ia  Fuk 
The  day  before,  his  house  had  been  obliged  to  stop  payineAt>  the  dif 
after,  his  house  resumed  pajrment. 

Marshal  Q^rd,  then  minister  at  war,  read  the  cootnewand  nfpsil' 
to  xatify  it.    His  successor,  Marshal  Soult,  also  manifested  oonaidiiiabb  ^ 
hesitation  .on  the  subject ;  and  the  affair  renwined  tmlDODcIiidsd  fit : 
nearly  a  month. 

During  this  intenral,  M.  Gisquet  was  daily  pressing  the  miBiatarit 
war  to  assent  to  his  cohtraet.  When  asked  the  price  in  detail  of  thi 
muskets  he  proposed  to  deliver,  he  had  fixed  it  at  thiity-iiDiir  tnm 
ninety-four  centimes  {about  28t.)  each,  package  and  carriajra  f  '  '  ' 
This  appeared  to  the  minister  a  roost  exorbitant  price;,  and,  i 
there  were  a  great  many  tenders  actually  made  tar  ieM  baide 
the  treasury.  On  the  27th  of  November,  1830,  an  extensive  dealer  o( 
the  name  of  Vandermeck,  noAde,  tbropgh  the  medium'  of  MaiahdGfc 
raird,  a  written  proposal  to  supply  the  rec^uired  quantity  of  mnakcls  fa 
twenty-six  francs  each,  including  packing  and  ioarriage.  He  mai» 
took  10  furnish  muskets  exactly  after  the  model  of  those  made  in  Eag* 
land,  and  of  the  first  quality.  M.  Gisquet,  on  being  informed  on  tie 
bth  of  December  of  the  proposal  thus  made,  was  excessirely  discon- 
certed. He  had  associated  M.  Rothschild  in  his  hopes;  and  his  fesn 
were  greatly  relieved  by  a  letter  which  he  received  the  same  day  froa 
the  ^reat  banker,  announcing  an  interview  for  the  next  day  with  the 
minister  at  war.  The  interview  took  place,  and  M.  Gisquet,  now  do 
longer  a  s^overnment  agent,  but  a  speculator,  an  army  contractor,  coih 
eluded  with  Marshal  Soult,  a  bargain,  which,  though  its  terms  appimi- 
mated  considerably  nearer  to  those  of  M.  Vandermeck  than  had  his'fint 
proposal,  still  involved  the  treasury  in  a  clear  loss  of  very  nearfy 
2,600,000  francs  (100,000/.) 

Very  unpleasant  rumours  soon  began  to  circulate.  The  geiitlemeA 
whose  tenders  had  been  rejected,  were  loud  in  their  complaints.  Why 
had  this  preference,  so  ruinous  to  the  treasury,  been  given  to  M.  Gis- 
quet? Had  M.  Gisquet  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  aabject,  ettti* 
tiing  him  to  the  superior  confidence  of  the  minister?  Was  he^  Ittd  he 
been,  an  officer  of  artillery?  Nay,  did  he,  as  a  merchant,  as  a  tiading 
contractor,  offer  an  adequate  guarantee?  What  mysterioos  motive 
could  have  induced  the  authorities  to  confido  to  a  trader,  whose  afiiis 
seemed  to  be  in  much  confusion  and  difficulty,  an  operation  which  r^ 
quired  great  and  peculiar  knowledge,  and  unquestionable. solvency T 
Ere  long,  grove  suspicions  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  infosing  addi- 
tional irritation  into  these  and  similar  questions.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  commercially  connected  with  oL  Gisqaot 
to  a  rerj  important  extent;  that  in  fiu:t  M.  Casimir  P6rier  waa  a  sleep- 
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jMirtner  in  the  house;  thai  he  had  capital  in  vested  in  iutothe  large 
nt  of  l,100.tHXJ  francs  (44,000^),  250,000  francs  of  which  dated 
foiii  1825,  and  the  remainder  from  the  2d  of  July,  18JJ0.  It  was  sup- 
posed, then,  that  M.  Casimir  Perier  had  been  anxious  to  secure  his 
n  jnl^^rests,  which  were  so  seriously  compromised  by  the  anticipated 
ilure  of  the  concern.  People  did' not  fail  to  call  to  mind,  that  the 
lOuse  of  M.  Grsquet  having  just  before  slopped  payment,  had,  in  point 
f  fact*  suddenly  resumed  its  payments  on  the  return  of  M*  Gisqnet 
from  London,  with  a  contract  in  his  pocket,  which  thus  seemed  to  be 
the  restorer  of  his  fortunes.  The  rumours  assumed  a  still  more  distinct 
and  threatening-  shape  when  the  public  learned  ihat  the  muskets  por- 
cbased  at  so  dear  a  rate,  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality;  that  they  were 
very  heavy,  and  very  awkward;  and  that  the  workmanship  of  the 
locks*  Sec,,  was  not  so  well  finished  as  those  of  French  manufacture;* 
The  minister  of  war  had,  it  is  true,  appointed  a  commission,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  artillery  officers,  to  prove  the  muskets  sent  from  Engfland, 
on  their  arrival  at  Calais ;  and  this  commission  fulfilled  its  duties,  as 
r  as  they  went,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  ^ood  faith.  But  of  the 
,1100  guns  dt*livered  by  M,  Gisquet,  only  110,000  had  been  fur- 
shed  by  the  manufacturers,  the  remaining  90,000  coming  from  the 
bwer  of  London,  Now,  various  circumstances  gave  the  public  rea- 
son lo  believe  that  I  he  latter  portion  of  the  supply,  which  was  by  far 
ibe  most  liable  to  suspicion,  had  undergone  no  examination  whatever, t 
All  these  circumstances  formed  a  combination  of  the  most  suspicious 
description  i  and  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  lo  clear  up  such  a 
mystery,  at  a  lime  when  everything  seemed  already  lo  announce  a 
cbang^e  for  the  worse  in  the  national  character*  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  mercantihsm  tn  France,  It  was  made  a  question,  whether  the  mat- 
r  should  not  be  brouo^ht  before  Pariiament;  but,  meantime,  suspicion 
wing  stronger  and  stronger  every  day*  a  republican  journal,  the 
'ribtine,  determined  lo  give  the  signal  of  attack  ;  and  accordingly,  on 
e  9ih  of  July,  ISiil,  it  published  an  article  containing  these  words: 
Is  it  not  true  that,  for  the  musket  and  cloth  contracts,  M.  Casimir 
erier  and  Marshal  Soult  have  each  received  a  bonus  of  above  a  mil- 
ion  of  francs  T" 

M.  Arm  and  Marrast  was  the  author  of  this  article*  A  writer  foil  of 
lalent  aod  energy,  he  threw  all  his  powers  into  its  production.  The 
S(*nsatJon  it  occasioned  was  immense;  and  the  prosecution  of  the  jour- 
nal, ihal  was  immediately  instituted .  lead  to  a  memorable  triaL  Per- 
sonages of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  state^ — Messieurs  de  Lafayette, 

i   *  M'  Giiquet  himiejr  achnowlfid^?*  thi#  in  hn  Memcijri,  foJ.  i.  p.  186, 

P  f  In  lilto   narifin   nt  the  report  ^ddrtttmitd  to  Mtrahsl  Sotfll  hy  ih*  CoinniUtifiii,  w« 

p»ft*l :  **  It  will  he  nfrF!t*<try  to  prove  «tt  the  muikeU^  wiUiQUt  eieepikn,  ihai  iir§  na^ 

mmppihd  frttm  ffn'  Toitfff  ff  X/imfoit.*' 

I    An  t,  *i»hiiig  lo  muke  out*  ifi  liJi  Mcromrtt  ^JtM  *he   praTlDg  hod  W«ii 

kmli'  iie  utmflil  ftlricirte«,  snvt  (vol.  k  p.  IH,^>:  **  In   Tact,  of  the   110/JflO 

irr  ■  "^     ''  '-  -rTnttrrtclftrer*,  Sft^OOO  were  jmt  ABide  fur  ^epain  or  *her*- 

t'  il<rMiied  iiefCMrary*" 

I  1'  cntifine  iMmmiir  lo  the  110,000  muili«l«  fiiffii*iipd  by  lll« 

k^EM^JaniMrt-r*  i     V,  U^  ^ti«»  he  teU  u*  nolhinf  M  to  wbetber  Ibe  £N>,OCHl  tomi^  /rem 

bi'  7'oir^  of  Lvmim  wer«  eiRtmaed  f 


Di^pO|[it,(de  TEure),  Ltliiftiqae«  Gaizot,  d^  Corcellea,  Ln^lte,  and  k 
K BricqoeTille— -appeared  m  witnea^es.    Mes^ieura  Casimir  Perier  and 
jQisquBl  ,were  oereuded  with  much  fiubilety  and  akiJL  by  Meisi&ur^ 
PqpiDt  jiin.,iuid  LiaTaQzi^bat  xhvy  had   to  susi&in  a  lemble  miack 
fiom  the  i^TOCateof  the  TYibtme,  M,  Michel  (of  Bourges},  a  tierce  ati4 
irmiatible  orator«  who^  in  a  second  revolution  of  '92,  would  have  be- 
.  come  a  aecodd  Dan  ton,.    M.  Arm^nd  Marrasi  aUo  took  a  part  m  ihi» 
..celebrated  conteft,  and  aaeerted  the  rights  of  the  press  with  powerful 
.  eloquence.    *«.Whatr'  he  ezcJaiinedt  speaking  of  those  deposiianesof 
.jMWier,  who  wished  to  enjoy  its  tweets  without  fearing  its  reapoimibilh 
ties;  "whatl*  they  are  to  havp  at  their  entire  dispofsaj  the  army,  the 
public  money,  the  whole  national  influence  ;  with  a  tare  sign.  ibi7  are 
to  set  in  motion  the  entire  body  of  public  functionaries;  they  are  ta 
have  all  these  powerful  means  for  directing  the  destinies  of  tbe  coun- 
try; at  the  least  movement  of  their  thought,  they  are  lo  call  upfU 
overwhelmers  of  those  who  oppose  ihem,  the  bar  end  the  baihQ~^,  ihe 
gend*annene,  and  the  whole  plague  of  the  police  ;  and  whtrn  tb^y 
present  themselves  before  us  with  all  this  train,  we,  poor  scribblers, are 
.not  to  hav0  a  right  to  question  them;  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  teudeacj 
of  such  vast  power;  to  suspect  abuses,  where  abuses  may  ?o  eastly  he\ 
perpetrated.    We  are  not  to  five  utterance  to  the  murmurjAf  voice  ot\ 
opinion,  whose  instinct  is  so  direct  and  sure!     We  ihink  di^enentlj; 
our  duty  is  as  clear  as  it  is  elevated.     Liberty  is  nourished  by  distru5t. 
Keep  your  power,  if  you  will ;  but  know  that,  from  that,  monienla  yoa 
are  placed  under  the  empire  of  publicity ;  you,  your  present,  yoor 
past,  your  future;  all  your  known  acts,  all  the  acts  thai  you  have  ia 
project !     And  shame  to  the  coward  writer  who  shall  desert  his  duty, 
because  some  danger  or  other  may  be  attached  to  it  !*' 

In  the  course  of  his  warm  and  animated  improvi^tion,  M.  Annaod 
Marrast  bad  given  to  the  theory  of  public  responsibilities  a  development, 
that  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  lost  no  lime  in  declaring  highly  dangerous.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  charges,  even  against  public  functionaries,  were  not 
permissible,  when  founded  merely  on  presumptions,  however  strong, 
upon  the  mere  report,  or  even  knowledge,  of  individoak,  however  boo- 
curable.  And,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  equally  unwarrantable  in 
writers  to  put  forth  accusations,  whether  in  the  disputative  or  in  the 
affirmative  form,  the  first  form  being  merely  an  artifice  of  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  M.  Bascans,  director  of  the  Trwune^  pro* 
duced  a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  principal  gunmakers  in  London, 
Mr.  Beckwith,  the  very  person  to  whom  M.  Gisquet  had  intrusted  tbs 
inspection  of  his  muskets.  The  thing  was  very  curious.  M.  Bascans, 
some  days  before  the  trial,  had  gone  to  London,  and  introducing  him- 
self to  Mr.  Beckwith  as  a  person  commissioned  to  purchase  a  conside^ 
able  quantity  of  guns,  had  requested  that  gentleman  to  give  him  s 
statement  of  his  prices  in  a  letter,  so  that  he  might  communicate  them 
to  the  persons  interested  in  the  transaction.  It  was  this  letter  that  M. 
Bascans  now  produced  to  the  court;  it  contained  the  following:  "A 
musket  and  bayonet,  of  exactly  the  same  quality  in  all  respects  as  those 
furnished  to  M.  Gisquet  by  the  British  government,  will  cost  yoa 
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twenty-sif  Tmncs,  fifty  cemfmea,"**  Significant  oa  this  letter  was,  H 
went  for  nothing.  In  sustiiininin'  the  theory  of  perAonai  (fffarkM,  M. 
Aritjftnd  MarraM  had  aacnbed  lo  the  pre^s  a  right  of  mve^ugntion, 
wbich  was  perfectly  Qlarmmg  lo  the  atiihoniies,  in  this  epoch  of  eor- 
rtiption  and  decay.  He  was  sentencf'd  lo  pay  a  fine  of  ;KMK)fn  and  to 
six  months*  imprisonraent.  But  public  opinfon,  without  accosingf  the 
judges  of  partiality,  raanifested  very  litiie  disposition  to  confirm  the 
sentence ;  and  the  expression^  ftmh  Ghquet^  took  its  fixed  place  in 
the  polemical  vocabulary*  as  a  term  of  disgrace. 

in  the  course  of  ihis  trial,  several  imporianl  f]uesiions  were  started, 
and  solved  in  various  \vays*  There  was  one,  however*  upon  which  no 
opposition  of  opinion  was  manifested*  The  law  which,  in  prosecutions 
for  attacks  upon  private  citizens,  prohibits  the  judicial  proof  by  the  de- 
fendant of  the  facts  alleg^ed,  had  been  cited,  wilhout  a  woid  being  said 
agtinsi  iis  propriety.  This  fact  was  typical  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
age*  Doubiless,  it  would  be  an  odious  slate  of  things,  which,  hoMing 
out  a  premium  for  scandaLshould  give  up  the  private  hfe  of  the  citizens 
for  the  informer  10  batten  on*  as  was  the  case  at  Rome^  It  is  necessary, 
then*  that  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon  calumny,  and  thai  those 
penalties  should  be  of  a  very  severe  character-  But  to  prnhibrt  the 
citizens  from  denouBcing  ftagiiious  acts,  of  which  they  hold  the  proofa 
in  their  hands;  to  say  that,  when  they  have  unmasked  vice,  and  are 
called  in  question  for  it,  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  call  the  tnilh  to 
their  aid,  is  an  insult  to  reason,  to  common  sense,  and  to  public  virtue; 
it  is  lo  throw  over  the  dissolution  of  public  morals,  over  the  self-abase- 
tn«nt  of  public  men,  the  protecting  mantle  of  public  and  insured 
patronage;  ii  is  to  give  legal  encourafemenl  to  bad  faith,  to  the  spirit 
of  intrigue,  to  skilful  frauds,  and  lo  tetl  the  society  at  hrge  that  it  k  not 
10  enjoy  that  security  which  is  given  to  iia  individual  members.  Be- 
"lei,  men  cannot  form  in  themselves  two  distinct  beings,  the  private 
on  and  the  public  functionary.  The  judge  who  jobs  on  'Change, 
|IL  sooner  or  later,  job  on  the  bench.  The  deputy  who  has  many 
fits,  the  olTspring  of  many  vices,  will,  sooner  or  later,  traffic  in  his 
?,  in  order  to  supply  ihem*  I  pity  a  country  whose  laws  and  man- 
Dera  are  such  as  to  render  possible  the  popularity  of  a  Mi ra beau. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


WniLK  France  was  allowing  its  attention  to  be  taken  up  with  the*e 
lamentable  discussions,  Poland  was  preparinfr  once  more  to  asionisK 
ttnd  excite  ihe  minds  of  m*»n  with  the  spectacle  of  her  dyinc"  agonies. 
Btil  ms  a  preliminary  to  the  sad  story  of  thai  painful  and  awe-inspiring 
fuggle,  it  if  necessary  to  explain  what,  at  this  moment,  were  the  dia- 
"  ri lions  of  the  various  powers  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this  unfortunate 
0pie. 

•  Tliia  I  titer  Wii  df'pof  iled  with  the  regiaUar  ©f  tlie  Cowt  Rtfyalf. 
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Upon  ktrniog  the  iosurrectioii  of  Wanaw»  AoatriawMJUfint  niMd 
with  gvm  alarm.    Qoverned  by  the  pdtcv  of  the  Twaiite  ofyVinai, 
and  iniatreas  of  QaDicia,  she  felt  herself  doubly  menaceAi^    Bit  vhsa 
the  determined  and  prolongfed  resistance  of  the  Pote  i 
what  oi  a  really  firm  abd  formidable  aspect,  Austria  ba^ 
aelf  whether  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  apoo  an  indeii 
would  not  be  more  advantageous  for  the  Austrian  peopfa 
tinuation  of  a  struggle  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  tho.i 
excitement  in  QaUicia,  and  the  results  of  which  were  altctgathatkeyiil 
calculation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  as  an  indepettdat  staMb 
was  the  true  interest  of  Austria*  even  though  it  cost  heir  Gallieia.  FbIi 
since  the  famous  treaty  of  partition,  the  aspect  of  thin^  had  afcogrthsr 
changed.  Russia,  constantly  tending  towarda  the  80atb-weat«  had  ss 
constantly  overwhelmed  by  her  ponderous  weight  all  that  ake  jovas 
across  in  her  way.  Her  advances  along  the  coasts  of  the  Blade  8«i| 
and  her  progress  in  Turkey,  were  of  a  nature  to  awaken  the  saiisiB 
aolicitude  of  Austria,  who  saw  herself  thus  on  the  point  of  beiog  tuaei 
and  surrounded.  In  this  situation,  what  could  b^  moire  adrjlageoai 
for  her  than. the  formation  of  a  kingdom  which,  from  the  aoalheast  la 
the  north-west,  should  cover  and  secure  her  frontiers? 

Whether  influenced  by  these  considerations,  or  yielding  la.athsr 
motives  of  a  less  elevated  kind,  the  court  of  Vienna  proceeded  withoai 
much  delay  in  disconnecting  its  policy  upon  this  question  bam  thatsf 
the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  Yet,  faithful  to  its  old  babita  of  waiy 
circumspection,  it  took  care  to  give  its  agents*  their  instructions,  coocbtd 
in  such  terms  that,  should  the  need  arise,  it  might  disavow  whaievar 
steps  had  been  taken  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Austrian  consul,  who  had  not  quilted  Warsaw,  now  gave  ths 
Polish  government  to  understand  that  his  sovereign  was  not  indisposed 
to  favour  the  re-establishment  of  Polish  nationality,  and  even  practically 
to  contribute  towards  that  object  by  relinquishing  Gallicia,  on  these  coo- 
ditions :  first,  that  Poland  should  accept  as  her  king  an  Austrian  prince; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  proposition  should  be  made  conjointly  by  France 
and  Austria. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  M.  Walewski  was  despatched 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  James.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  joH 
at  the  moment  when  the  ministry  of  M.  Laffitte  was  giving  place  to 
that  of  M.  Casimir  Perler.  The  Palais  Royal  did  not  reject  the  ove^ 
tures  of  Austria;  its  reply  was,  that  it  could  not  but  unite  its  adhesioa 
with  that  of  England  if  the  project  should  prove  si^lisfactory  to  thit 
country.  M.  Walewski  then  proceeded  to  London.  But  the  answer 
of  the  British  cabinet  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  French  goveio* 
ment.  Liord  Palmerston  admitted,  with  the  utmost  frankneaa,  that 
France  was  the  sole  object  of  the  distrust  and  apprehensions  of  Great 

*  The  facts  which  we  here  record  are  not  related,  nor  even  indieatod,  ^  MJ^ 
the  historians  of  the  revolution  of  Poland.  But  we  advance  no  atatenaals  wlidi  ve 
have  not  deiiTod  IVom  authentic  aourcea. 
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BnLAJO.  He  said  that  hm  Bri  tannic  majesty  mainlained  wilh  St. 
FeUTsburg  relations  of  amity  which  he  had  no  desire  to  interrupt;  that 
be  would  never  consent  to  unite  hi&  eflbrts  with  France  in  any  design 
that  was  hostile  or  disagreeable  to  Russia. 

From  this  a  judgment  may  readily  be  formed  as  lo  the  extreme  im- 
becility of  the  pan  which  was  being  performed  in  the  diplomatic  worlds 
both  by  the  directors  of  French  policy  at  home  and  by  M.  d«  Talleyrand, 
liieir  representative  in  London.  But  the  blind  infaiualion  of  our  siaies- 
tnent  on  the  subject  of  English  alliance,  amounted  to  insanity. 

The  cause  of  Poland,  as  far  as  diplomacy  was  concerned,  seemed 
liopeJe&sly  logt,  when  ju5t  at  that  point  of  trme,  there  was  put  upon  the 
carpet  that  famous  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles,  of  which  we  have 
already  related  the  origin*  Although  favourable  to  Belgium,  this 
treaty ^  it  has  been  seen,  was  very  ill  received  in  Brussels*  Had  the 
Belgian  congress  rejected  ti^  the  election  of  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg 
would  have  been  materially  compromised*  The  cabinet  of  St,  Jamea 
foresaw  this  contingent  result,  and  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  per- 
ple^ttty, 

Ifj  the  meant tme  M»  de  la  M erode,  meeting  M-  Walewski  tn  London, 
had  informed  hira  of  the  warm  sympathy  which  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
aad  their  undaunted  efforts  had  created  in  the  breasts  of  the  Belgian 
Catholics,  M,  Walewaki  immediately  conceived  a  hope  of  rendering 
this  aympaihy  practically  useful  to  his  country.  M.  de  la  M erode  did 
a«il  appear  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Bel- 
^bl  congress  would  vote  for  the  eighteen  articles,  on  condition  that 
Hbirlund  would  promise  to  interpose,  conjointly  with  France,  in  favour 
of  Poland,  Lord  Palmerston,  on  this  being  put  to  him,  refused  lo  enter 
into  any  formal  engagement  on  the  subject,  but  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  acceptance  by  Belgium  of  the  eighteen  articles^  might  prove 
an  eminent  service  rendered  to  Poland*  As  to  M*  de  Talleyrand,  he 
warmly  adopted  the  project,  and  promised  to  present  a  noie  to  the  Bri- 
tish  gov^ernmeni  in  its  favour.  Upon  this  assurance,  a  Polish  agents 
M,  Zaliiski,  proceeded  from  London  to  Brussels,  where  his  exertions 
maierially  aided  ih«  passing  of  the  treaty.* 

ttt^Wc  hitr«  before  u*  I wq  Jeucri,  written  on  tbic  oceiisLAn  by  M.  Znltitki  Itt  M.  Wt^ 
^^ht.     The  following  afe  pioftiotiE  of  th«ir  cotiteiitA  : 

^"  "  BroMetf,  July  S,  lS3h 

♦f  Mt  DTLAm  WAicwsiit,^-The  debitet  are  not  yet  ctmclufleij  ;  but  ibe  nci^cptaoce 

of  thl^  Cnri4i't.rri'nce'r  prf»pnA(tinTia  is  ifo  longer  a  maUer  of  tluuUL    tC  Is  ai  tiltk  a  matter 

of  dtjobl  tliiit  Ihi*  coDRiUeratinii  cil'  ilifi  Polith  C[VC9lion    hnn  powerfotJy  cnntrvbuted   tn 

bfif^j  ov<T4  numtiprof  momherB  who  wofc  nppoe^d  to  the  propo^itimis.    The  ohjectrii'i 

i- i  -  I   -*|,  a^,j  ji  ^enerousi  gfoomi,  the  qoe*Ui*n  of  Oie  abiiijtlooiijcnt  ofVejilfio  ;  Ihe 

Miieiit  i>f  their  oppoMitioit  hiiH  atao  its  high  and  generout  gfQond^  the  promo- 

.  e  tru t*  io tereita  o I  Pq I  tuid , ' »  Ac. 

«(  Bj-ubbc^Ib,  Jo!^  HI,  tF3h 
*•  Mr  tifj^it  Wflt.rwsitf,^  ><"*tt*rday  «niiai»oc«d  m  jou  the  •ccc|iiancr  hy  Cmigrnam 
of  *  X  Ihtnk  il  my  duly  lo  ndd,  (fiat,  by  tbti  udoiiii^ioii  of  «  {(roat 

itt ;i :  u  the  C'ldi i d era tm n  o f  the  PoJ  \*ht\ii e»(i on  b^i b  m% tpn^Uy  cttn- 

tr^L  r    ■.    ..  f ^   ...-    ■  biiilt.     T  ftm  now  «itrf«MVtiurtri^  to  derive  »n  B^dvainafir  lVun» 

ihiit  tircuf»jLBiic!e«  l»y  flr?(ikift|f  to  otiUtin  an  u^lijowkdgnM^Dt  ol'our  nattoniii  uovf^rtimont 
IVuru  ibf  new  king.  M.  Lctteau,  who  wiJi  4eHtm  Uii»,  Ufti  pruiniied  lo  MSiit  ui  bj 
«Yorj  ffle»ni  id  bii  power,**  Ate*  &c« 


^  4ff4  -VAidunrKMi*  at  favlt« 


Englaiid  had  bbteined  (be  object  of  her  wishes,  wiihotii  enteTinf  imi 
my  jMiual  engageme Dt.  AccordiDgtyt  when  M,  de  Talleyrand  ffc» 
a^nted  tbe  promised  note,  he  waa  met  by  a  r^ftisaU  the  iioJite  fcn-roof 
Which  hut  T^ry  imperfectly  veiled  ita  reui  iDsokQce,*  M.  de  T&il«f« 
imnd  hid  agaio  been  tricked. 

lie  had aa  little  anticipated  the  result,  that  with  a  heedlesaneas f{ultt| 
.mpardmiable  in  a  man  of  his  yeara  and  experience,  he  had  wrkt^a  W 
word  to  the  Palaia  Itoyal,  that  negotiations  bi^hiy  favourable  lo  PolaiiJ 
were  in  fmigreaa.    M.  B§bastiani,  placing  implicit  reliance  upoo  tbi] 
information,  naatened  to  commaoieate  it  lo  the  Polish  legation  in  Pam^ 
by  whom  a  courier  was  instantly  despatched  to  Warsaw,  with  edncc^ 
confoFmabfe  to  th^  pacific  character  of  the  intelligence  received.    At% 
later  period,  the  opposition  made  use  of  tbit  circumstance,  and  of  tie 
disastrous  results  which  attended  it,  as  a  ground  for  accusing  tbe  mi- 
ni^try  of  perfidy.    The  charge  was  an  unjust  ooe:  the  miniaitry,  tlii^ 
time,  was  only  guilty  of  incapacity. 

Thus  the  roles  had  all  the  powers  against  thenn  EDssia  WU4*»I 
hausting  herself  in  gigantic  efibrts  to  extermttiate  them  ;  Austria  ali|»^l 
doned  them, through  pure  timidity;  Pru&aia  was  helping  to  oTerwhdaf 
them  ;  England  was  quite  willing  to  see  them  perish,  beeau^  ihit  i ' 
forded  a  manifest  proof  to  Europe  how  very  little  tbe  frien4ihip4 
France  a?ailed ;  Prance  herself,  under  the  direction  of  a  gor«mii  ^ 
alike  destitute  of  elevation  of  soul  and  of  capacity,  had  become  m  m 
atrument  against  them,  in  the  hands  of  a  diplomacy,  ateadfai&t,  mp^\ 
cable  in  its  sullen  and  selfish  egoism. 

*  We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Lord  Palmeriton**  i|ote«     It  rni 

"  The  undersigned,  &c.  &c.,  in  reply  to  the  note  fjrcieuipd  to  him  hj  Ibe 
dor  of  France,  the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  ihp  British  gorerFimenI  t«  iftt« 
concert  with  France,  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  fur  Ibe  purpose  of  ■topping  iWi 
of  blood,  and  of  procurin^^  for  that  country  a  political  and  nitional  cKmelicef 

«*  Has  the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency,  th(?  Prince  de  TaNejrand,  thitwidi  d 
the  disposition  the  King  of  Great  Britain  might  linv^  to  concur  with  tli«  Elig  of  Iht 
French,  in  any  measure  calculated  to  consolidate  iho  peace  ofEurtip*,  Udd  mwt^xp^ 
cially  in  any  which  would  really  have  the  effect  nf  putting  ap  end  to  lh«  itar«f  eili^ 
minntion,  o'f  which  Poland  is  now  the  theatre,  his  Mnjeity  ii  eompelled  ta  dtdumt 

**  That  a  mere  ordinary  mediation,  under  exiiting  circumstatice*,  coisld  notlidtwW 
rejected  by  Russia  ;  the  more  so,  that  the  court  »f  St.  Pct^fBbur^  hasjoiit  deeliiMAi 
proposals  of  this  kind  made  to  it  by  France;  thai,  coRtequeaLl  j,  Ihp  ii»t«rYeotifl*«if^ 
two  courts,  to  be  effcctLve,  must  be  an  intervenUon  to  b«  enlbreod^  in  Iba  cmlsf  i 
rejection  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

*<  '1  he  King  of  England  does  not  conceive  himaelf,  by  anr  means,  jii«tii«d  ii  *l«r*' 
ing  the  latter  alternative;  the  influence  that  the  wnr  may  have  upon  the  trmaqsintltl ^ 
other  states  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  any  such  a  aiep  ;  aod  tho  tt^tik  mnijmitfii* 
relations  existing  between  the  court  of  St.  Petenburg  «od  hta  Majesti  do  jiot  paii 
him  to  underUke  rt.  His  Britannic  Mnjcsty,  therefore, finds  hinisvtf  eoofMlMl*^ 
cUne  the  proposals  transmitted  to  him  by  his  excetloticy  ih«  Prince  d«  Tml}<jT>ad,ii 
bis  note  of  the  20th  of  June,  being  of  opinion  Uiat  the  time  ha«  nol  |«t  utiTM  (brii^ 
eessfully  adopting  them  against  the  will  of  a  sovereign  whose  rights  are  inct>BleiiaMe' 

*'  At  the  same  time,  his  Majesty  has  directed  the  undersigned  to  expre«  to  lii  ^ 
eelleDcy,  the  ambassador  of  France,  the  deep  anguish  of  his  Ketrt  at  sc^iBg  ^«nnfP 
that  are  taking  place  in  Poland,  and  to  assure  him  (hat  he  witl  uke  *rttf  ^Uift^^ 
patible  with  bis  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  tn  put  an  end  to  ttio«*  iSfMCL  It"  , 
fltnintioos  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  ambanador  of  bis  BrrtUDPteMaft^' 
St.  Petertburg,  to  declare  that  his  Mnjexty  will  insist  upon  the  msintenance  of  ilitfp 
litieal  existence  of  Poland,  as  established  in  1816^  and  of  her  natiouml  itttittaiios^ 

(Signed)  Hj^AiMSBSto:^* 
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teaDwhJlei  from  the  depths  of  Hussia  incessantly  poured  forlh  new 
aes  of  Iroops.  The  Russian  army,  TO^lXKl  ginmg,  wjih  300  cannon, 
po^ed  under  Uie  command  of  Field-marshal  Paskewilch^of  Erivau, 
conqueror  of  the  Per^^iana.  Renounciner  ilie  idea  of  attacking  War* 
on  trie  right  bank»  where  il  was  defended  by  the  suburb  Praga,  and 
he  river  itself,  ibis  daring  man  formed  ihe  project  of  transporting 
line  of  openuions  to  the  other  side  of  ibe  Vistula*  His  plan  w(i5  to 
ch  iowarda  the  Prussian  frontier*  where  additional  succours  of  every 
sription  awaited  him,  to  cross  ihe  Vistula  at  Oziekt  and  to  return 
«Llack  Warsaw  on  the  left  bank. 

ifter  passing  Warsaw,  the  river  continues  its  course  lowards  the 
h  for  about  live  leagues?,  as  far  as  Modlin,  a  fortified  town,  then  oc- 
ied  by  the  Poles*  At  this  place  it  makes  an  elbow,  turning  sharp 
id  to  die  westi  an<i  here  receives  the  Bug  and  the  Nart'W,  which, 
before  united  mto  a  single  stream,  throw  themselves  into  it  by  one 
lib.     Modlin,  then,  was  a  fortress,  whence  the  Poles  were  to  cora- 

»tbe  oew  theatre  of  war*  But  the  resolution  of  the  fii-ld^marshal 
ken,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Russian  aruiy  was  put  in  mo^ 
f.  Divided  inio  four  columns,  it  ivas  ordered  »o  execute  a  parallel 
ch,  turning  round  Modlin,  as  round  a  pivot,  ihe  column  nearest 
jjferiress  havmg  directions  to  advance  slowty,  in  order  that  the 
Bi  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius  might  have  time  to  accompiish 
novement*  This  march  was  in  the  highest  degree  rash  and  dan- 
)us»  The  soldiers  Jiad  to  make  their  way  over  a  country  ploughed 
t>y  I  be  heavy  rains,  and  intersected  in  every  direclion  with  rivers 
lorrents.  Worn  out  by  the  heaviness  of  the  way,  encumbered  by 
r  btggage,  their  large  park  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  train 
usite  for  the  transport  of  twenty  days'  victualling  for  such  an 
^  pursued,  moreover,  by  the  cholera,  which  strewed  the  road  with 
&nd  dying,  the  various  divisions  dragged  on  their  painful  mareb, 
nutted,  broken  up,  dispersed*  Had  an  army  of  40,000  men,  de- 
cbing  from  Modlin,  fallen  upon  these  disordered  masses,  there  is 
ry  probability  that  Pa&kewitch  would  have  been  utterly  orerwhelm- 
uat  Poland  would  have  beeu  saved*  A  corps  of  Polish  cavalry, 
Hpl  as  a  reconnoiiering  party,  proved  indeed  the  extreme  proba- 
^of  such  a  result,  by  the  entire  confu&ion  which  it  threw  into  the 
Stan  army»  by  driving  in  Ataman*s  Cossacks* 

^ui  tranquil  on  the  left  bank,  Skryznecki  occupied  himself  and 
troops  with  the  celebration  of  mass.  *'  Battle  1  battle  T'  vocife- 
^ihti  troops  with  enthusiafeiic  energy,  each  time  that  the  general 
B  before  their  ranks  s  but  headstrong,  inflexible,  he  merely  smiled 
lirwjrged  his  shoulders*  What  mystery  lurked  beneath  this  con* 
l!  hid  the  hero  of  Dobre,  of  Grochow,  o(  Waver,  of  Denibevvilkie, 
■Id  dmw  the  Russians  over  to  the  left  bank,  in  vhe  hope  of  crush- 
Ktieath  the  walls  of  Warsaw  ihe  formidable  Reld-rnarshal,  then 
^B  from  all  communication  with  Russia,  and  inexiricablv  iuvolved 
PI  diM»6ierB  of  an  impassible  retreat?  But  lo  seiice  the  victory 
ch  otTered  itself  was  sureiy  belter  than  lo  await  it  under  circum* 
to  poeipone  it  until  k  was,  as  be  might  dt^em  complete,  was  to 
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render  it  unceitaiD.  So  thoufflkt  the  genemb,  96  llimglit  llii  M 
eompelled  to  inactivity.  Loud  and  p[eneial  clamovr'tnMe ;  «m 
might,  for  Paakewitch,  in  the  meantime,  had  craaiad  tbe  rimj 
ing  bridges,  the  materials  for  which  had  beeji  pi^pwed  by  lij 
Thorn,  and  his  army  was  now  advancing  in  couqwct  amy  la 'p 
up  devoted  War9aw.  \  '   *, 

The  clamoar  now  became  universal ;  Skrzynecki  did  not  i 
that  there  was  a  revolution  iii  this  war;  that  it  was  oil 
earliest  possible  moment,  to  push  forward  Poland  upon 
it  were  only  to  save  her  from  herself;  that  this  waa  m  tii 
the  general  must  also  act  the  statesman;  that  eaeh  dflty*»  1 
couraffed  the  growth  of  all-destroying  anarchy.  A  dmo  i 
tem  of  daring,  these  are  evidently  what  were  wanting  to  tii 
land.  It  would  have  sufficed  to  save  her  had  Fnnce  aent  1 
who,  free  from  all  local  prejudices  and  jealousiea,  ahoald  , 
blished  in  Warsaw  the  authorityof  the  French  name,  havej 
powerless  the  aristocrat  negotiators  and  schemers,  and  bftte 
preponderance  to  the  deroocmtic  party,  the  only  one  capable  ( 
an  effective  blow  at  Russia,  and  demanding  triumph 'frboi,^^ 
But  no:  four  French  generals,  Messieurs  Ezceiaiana«  Hot 
mand,  and  Grouchy,  offered  themselves;  they  were  foroed- 
Prussia  permitting  no  volunteers  to  pass,  and  Franoe  noi  C 
Prussia  had  dared.  The  indirect  intimationa  of  M.  8M 
letters  of  our  minister  at  Berlin,  M.  de  Flahaut,  who»  like 
tiani,  was  inclined  to  the  temporizing  policy,  the  indefatigable  iq 
of  that  party  in  Poland  which  feared  the  revolutionary  prindpl 
more  than  it  feared  the  Russians,  such  are  the  circumstanoea 
explain  the  indecision  of  Skrzynecki,  but  do  not  absolve  him. 

For  the  results  were  terrible.  In  the  entire  absence  of  a  sUO 
democratic  party  in  Warsaw,  that  city  had  fallen  into  all  the  o: 
of  unbridled  demagogue  sway.  The  proposition  made  by  ih 
ralissimo,  to  confide  the  power  to  one  single  person,  had  only  as) 
engender  furious  discussions.  The  fsiilure  of  the  expedition  1 
kowski  into  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  which  was  attributed  to  th 
treachery,  lead  to  a  number  of  sudden  arrests.  The  passions  i 
having,  in  that  day  of  peril  and  disorder,  no  other  occupaliontOS 
employed  themselves  in  augmenting  the  peril  and  disorder.  H 
rious  bands  were  seen  parading  the  streets,  and  demanding  wit 
cries:  **  Death  to  the  traitors !"  There  sat  in  conclave  a  kmil 
tators,  whom  old  Krukowiecki,  well  skilled  in  turning  to  hia| 
the  rude  feelings  and  coarse  bravery  of  his  humble  fellow-coonn 
was  secretly  inflaming  with  views  favourable  to  his  own  •■ 
projects.  In  a  third  direction,  in  order  to  save  General  Hurtig, 
the  people  were  about  to  tear  in  pieces,  the  father  of  Roman  I 
who  had  grown  old  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Czar,  though  welt  9 
the  portals  of  death,  crawled  to  a  balcony,  where  he  exhorted  lb 
titude  to  mercy.  But  those  dark  and  fearful  daya  had  also  their 
of  grandeur.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  which 
around  it,  the  Diet  stood  forth  and  declared  the  coontiy  in  d 
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fm  something  sublime  in  the  address  which  it  sent  forth  to  the 
I :  **  In  ihe  name  of  God  and  ot  liberty,  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
'*»mb|ing'  between  life  and  death,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  and 
^your  ancestoTs,  who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defence 
Kith  and  independence  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  future  gene- 
B  who  else  will  demand  a  terrible  account  of  your  abashed 
^or  their  servitude,  priests  of  Christ,  citizens,  cu  hi  valors  of  the 
Poles,  ariaet  arise  as  one  man  V*  and  at  this  invocation  alt  did 
^    one  man.     One  vast  cry  of  despair,  solemn,  formidable,  re- 

■  throughout  the  country.  Each  priest  set  up  his  crucifix  as  a 
■«  whither  eageriy  floctfed  the  whole  male  population  of  his 
Kbe  children,  the  fathers,  and  the  grandsires,  armed  as  best  they 
^ith  forks,  with  sickles,  and  with  scythes,  the  labours  of  ihe 
irvest  altogether  forgotten  or  set  aside. 

|Mi  in  the  midst  of  ibis  universal  exallation  that  Dembinski  ap- 

■  among  them,  bringing  back  from  the  depths  of  Lithuania 
»r  he  had  gone  to  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection,  the  wreck  of 
je  army.  The  expedition  commanded  by  Gjelgud  had  been  u El- 
ate; suspected  of  treachery,  Gielgud  himself  had  been  shot  by 
Je-de-camp;   but  here^  as  throughout,  the  Poles  had  performed 

among  the  rest,  one  noble  youngs  woman  of  twenty,  the 
Plater,  had  put  herself  ai  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  insur- 
lind  had  lead  them  undauntedly  against  the  enemy*  As  to 
^  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  force  of  overwhelniing 
had  effected  a  retreat  worthy  of  immortal  renown;  and 
J  in  twenty  days  accomplished  two  hundred  and  ten  French 
the  course  of  which  be  had  crossed  eleven  rivers  and  tra- 
^ast  desert  forests,  he  brought  back,  for  a  last  great  struggle,  the 
■t  of  his  gallant  squadrons,  exhausted  and  in  rags,  but  full  of 
Bible  courage  and  patriotism.  The  reception  which  he  met  wfth 
Hands  of  the  people  was  i^nthusiastic*  They  surrounded  his 
^ey  covered  his  feel  and  his  hands  with  kisses,  they  look  poa- 
in  of  his  cloak  and  his  coat,  which  were  torn  into  minute  frag- 
«  and  thus  distributed  among  the  crowd  as  the  most  precioua 
(iis«  Proud  and  happy  was  the  man  who  had  secured  one  of 
ivied  relics,  and  with  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  placed  it 
"his  hean.  Upon  the  solemn  injunciiou  of  the  Diet,  Skrzynecki 
oised  to  fight,  but  be  bad  not  kept  his  promise;  a  commission 
Qt  to  ihe  camp,  which  appointed  Dembinski  his  succi^ssor 
ijonnlly^  The  latter,  however,  a  personal  friend  of  Skrzynecki, 
him  now  surrounded  by  the  diplomatiifing  parly,  declared  it  to 
n ten  11  on  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Noihmg 
an  this  was  needed,  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  more 
Itnds  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  All  this  irritation  came 
d  on  the  night  of  the  I5th  of  August*  The  day  which  pre* 
bis  bloody  night  had  been  entirely  consecrated  to  the  memory 
ileon,  in  celebrating  his  birthday*  The  bust  of  the  emperor 
In  preceded  in  triumph  by  the  children  of  iho  lower  classes, 
10  bad  never  been  seen  in  ihe  city  before,  made  their  appear- 
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ance  there,  clothed  to  impenal  UDiforms.  A  fiash  of  tmtecusloiBed  jof 
lit  up  Warsaw.  But  suddenly  news  was  spread  ihat  ihe  Hussiaiu  wit 
at  their  gates;  it  was  e^en  said  ihat  Dembioski  was  advi^nrTn  »  t<»  t»im 
15  their  reduciicii;  cannon  was  heard  in  the  diTeciion  ■  oiatfD 

suhurb*  In  the  evening,  ihe  Ctub  de  fa  Hedoute  luniu,.yr- ,,,,  jiasem- 
hiedf  and  ere  the  night  had  well  set  in,  fierce  groups,  who  had  ki>fl 
previously  borangijed  by  ihe  light  of  the  lamp?.  -  --■  ^o  tbt  itali 
prison  and  masaacred  the  generals  who  were  in  c  -re  on  tat* 

picfofi  of  treachery-      Other  prisoners,  confined  at    v  r^  m\» 

slayghlered,  but  the  greater  number  of  these  were  wr.  -.xiirn 

by  justice,  amid  the  universal  confusion^  who  had  been  :s 
guilty  of  infamous  debauchery,  of  crimes  which  the  peu 
flesignale.  Krulcowiecki*  the  presumed  tnsligalor  of  ihe^^;  mQf4cii*' 
which  were  carried  into  eifeci  by  a  small  party  of  assassins,  maiie  wm 
of  them  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  reins  of  power*  He  ran  totht 
government  palace,  and  being  named  governor  of  the  ciij,  dtxprrKd 
the  assembled  crowd  by  a  sign  with  his  whip.  Everything  brcaat 
immediaiely  quieu     Poland  had  bm  one  more  misfortune  lo  untleijQ, 

The  next  day,  the  Q.uintumvirs  humiliated,  overwhelmed!  with  t^ 
own  utter  powerlessness,  gave  in  their  resignation.  The  DiH,  chaaf^ 
ing  the  (oftn  of  government,  decreed  that  the  ruling  power  vbociU  m 
confided  to  a  preddent,  who  should  choose  sit  ministers,  and  have  tk 
privilege  of  nominating  the  generalissimo,  Krukowieekt  wsi  rludd 
president  by  a  brge  majority.  The  first  prcN:eediilg  of  the  oeir^ 
tator  was  to  dismiss  Dembrnski,  and  to  nominate  in  bis  place  (^f»vfi^ 
Kalachowski,  an  octogenarian,  though  still  full  of  pairicKtc  fm^  irhi 
bad  already  refused  the  command,  on  the  plea  of  his  gremt  agv. 

Mean  lime,  the  Polls  h  army  was  assembled  beneath  th«  iralls  tt 
Warsaw.  Paskewitch  bad  steadily  advanced,  and  was  now  oolrt 
mik  from  the  capitaL  Rndiger  had  crossed  the  Yiittilft  wtih  nJUt 
men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  on  the  point  of  cotnplriiiig  Ukl 
investrnt-nt  of  Warsaw  by  a  junction  with  Pli 

On  the  H>lh  of  Augiist,  Krukowiecki  as^^  coaodi  of  mUt 

which,  of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  it,  most  decisively  rejectrj  i&i£ 
which  was  at  once  the  boldest,  and  the  only  practicabV'  '^*--   -^  *•  '-- 
gested  by  the  Dictator   himself,  which  was  to  give  ^ 
walls  of  'Warsaw  with  the  entire  force  at  the  disposiUoti  ui  i^^ 
ment,     Uminski  proposed  to  deiflch,one-half  of  the  irmy  by 
bank  of  the  river  inio  Podtichia  to  victual  the  capital,  ai>o 
capable  of  a  long  defence,     Debinski  sugf^ested  that  ihd  wbde  amy 
should  abandon  Wamaw,  and  transport  i  ,  Liihoania,  cnaKtof 

on  its  way  the  small  corps  of  Eoseu  an  ]  'I*liese  two  Isunr 

*  Tbit  f ieni>nl  hti  puhlintietT  an  eipf»it«ti<»n  of  hit  condvift,  is  vlileli  b* 

%mfi^"*^'        ^>"    ^' ■■-    ^^■■"-••■'   ^••'■■■l-    --■*    • ^' 1 ■'.      r)%n 

•li*f«d  lit  M.  M 


phfis  were  evidenlly  only  admissible  after  the  iirst  had  k»en  irled*  Fi>r, 
i/u»f  they  had  given  baule  ihere  would  be  ample  tirut!  for  ihem*  rn  ih*3 
treot  of  defeat,  lo  entfeDch  themselves  in  I  he  city,  lo  viciaal  il  from 
liic  rig-bi  bfifik,  to  arm  the  people,  to  barricade  ihe  streets,  and  lo  remnv 
ihe  ifTiin':jnftl  defence*  of  Samgossa*  As  to  the  proposition  of  Dernbin- 
fkit  it  wmn  only  worihy  of  comrderation  as  a  forlorn  hope,  ns  a  bst  re- 
lonrce,  after  ihe  failiire  of  e^^ery thing  else*  The  plan  ariopted  wn3 
ihRt  of  Llintnski ;  a  most  fatal  selectioa,  for  it  sent  away  one  entire  half 
of  iin  nrmy.  ulrt-ady  far  too  ^veak,  on  the  preposterous  mission  of  pro- 
euring,  ft  full  fortnight  before  iLey  were  wanted,  additional  provisions 
tmw  a  tiiy%  whose  greatest  danger  at  that  tnomeni  was,  not  fatnine,  but 

Accord  rngly,  Ramon  no  was  despatched  with  20,000  men  and  forty- 
tWT>  piecefi  of  cannon  into  Podlachia,  and  Lubienskt,  with  a  delachmmt 
of^ikMl  fn*^n,  into  the  Palaunate  of  Pluck,  so  thai  there  remained  for  the 
dcft-nc^  of  the  capital  only  35,000  men*  On  learning  that  the  Poh^h 
onsy  wm  thus  broken  ap,  Paske witch  decided  upon  aUempiing  an 
•sseultt  and  died  the  tith  of  September  for  that  purpose.  Hi9  forces 
had  jiial  been  increased  by  a  new  army  of  HO^OOO  men,  which  General 
Keirutje  had  brought.  Thus  the  capital  of  Poland  was  menaced  at  dif- 
f«t^nt  points  by  a  total  mass  of  120»II00  men  and  JMi  cannon.  The 
r'"  ■  i*f  the  Polish  army  was  about  80,000  men  and   144  cannon, 

I  were  at  the  present  moment  in  Warsaw  only  35,000  men  and 

1  ■■%  of  artillery,     Tht>  city  was  defended  on  the  left  bank  by 

\  lE-rifcular  lines  of  vallations,  the  most  extended  of  which  did 

t  ^■5S  than  tiv^e  leagoes*     The  principal  sallies  were  Wolay, 

\  jarymont,  connected  together  by  luneUes.     This  immense 

fbireiopeinecit,  lo  be  adequately  maintained,  required  an  army  three 
timf^  ds  farge  as  ihat  of  the  Poles.  Certain  points,  of  necessity  in- 
7-  y  manned,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fall  into  the  hands  of 

I  «,.».  ..,:rh,  so  that  they  had  b*iilt  forts  for  the  enemy,  and  the  very 
Works  wh*ch  were  intended  to  stop  the  besieger,  became  an  additional 
Hrui€t»t  of  ffiiccess  at  his  disposition.  To  complete  this  misforiune,  ihe 
|>o4Ut3  the  1m*si  fortified  were  precisely  those  which  ihe  Hussirtns  could 
fKH  aaack,  Krukowir^cki  had  conceived  the  idea  of  embodying:  l^he 
mdn*  fvopulation  of  the  suburbs,  and  Zaiewski,  the  celebrated  chief  of 
r  ris,  bad  tuccerded  in  organising  an  urban  guard  of  more  iban 

\^  irti,  the  Btalf  of  which  was  formed  of  the  unemployed  officers: 

I  iiuiivski,  by  sprendinf^an  alarm  of  another  night  of  ihe  15th 

r  f,  cibtnined  the  dissolution  of  this  formidable  militia.     Thus 

•  rr'd  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  each  gl>?p  that 

i  irds  her  ruin,  corresponded  wtih  the  progressive  en- 

Sr  ni  of  the  democratic  principle, 

commencing  the  attack,  Paskewitch  wished  lo  attempt  an 
^rT«fie«*njfim,  and  General  Berg  presented  himself  for  this  purptJse  at 
f^..  onrw.^1,,  w|x»re  he  had  an  interview  with  Proudly tiski ;  but  the 
k  tirtters  and  KruUowiecki  himself  having  declared  that  ihey 

^i,M'u  ^Mirj  treat  on  the  bnst^  of  the  manifesto,  which  was  equivalent  lo 
Il  rupiuri:*  liie  Aeldmareliul  ordered  ihe  attack  for  the  next  day,  the 
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6th  oC  Septembery  and* prepared. his  troops  for  it  by  dlstrtbutiiif  nm^mm 
them,  enormoas  mtioas  ofbrandy.-  For  the  Htissians,  though  goal 
8oldielli«  well  able  to  endtue  btigue,  and  obedient  unto  deatb«ared^ 
fiofeotiB  the  impetuous  energy  requisite  for  so  lerrible  an  assault  m 
this  Was  to  be.  ~     .  ^ 

At  daybreak  the  Russians  opened  a  dre  from  two  hundred  a^tm* 
Morayiefi*  and  Strantmann  aclTanced  to  attack  Uminsku  and  at  ib 
same  oumient  the  columns  of  Kreute  and  Luders.  debouching  rrom  the 
cende«  threw  themselves  opda  the  inireDchmenis  to  the  Mi  of  Wola, 
and  carried  two  redoubts;  but  as  they  were  taking  possession  of  batier? 
64«  Lieutenant  (Gordon  fired  the  powder  magaziue,  and  blew  up  hm- 
self  with  the  enemy.  Wola  was  then  attacked  from  behind  by  ik 
▼ictorious  troops,  and  in  front  by  the  genemi  of  P^hlea*s  corps*  wU 
hurried  their  drunken  soUiers  on  to  the  assault,  after  baTing  battfreJ 
the  walls  with  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pieces  of  heary  artillery.  As$&il«d 
frcnn  all  points  at  once,  the  garrison  of  Wola^  too  feeble  to  resist  sticb  i 
mighty  attack*  retreated,  and  intrenched  ibemseUes  in  the  chardi* 
where  their  old  commandant,  SowitiBki,  made  them  avirear  upon  the 
cross  never  to  surrender.^  The  place  was  soon  forcedt  and  the  sotdirn 
put  to  deathy  Sowinski  himself  Mioo^,  pierced  with  wounds,  upon  the 
altar. 

Masters  of  Wola,  the  Russians  planted  their  artillery  tberct 
marched  from  it  towards  noon,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  a  hund 
cannon,  to  attack  the  second  Mne,  which,  resting  on  the  Buburb  of 
C2yste,  was  covered  at  the  point  of  assault  by  fot ty  pieces  of  cannoi 
under  the  direction  of  the  deputy,  Roman  Soltyk,  and  of  General  Beilli 
that  incomparable  artillery  officer,  who  had  been  so  fatal  to  Diebiteh 
at  the  battle  of  Osstrolenka.     On  seeing  the  Russians  debouch  from  tha^ 
fort,  the  general  directed  his  artillery  and  poured  in  a  tenribb  fin^ 
overthrowing  horse  and  foot,  and  clearing  the  m>und  quite  up  to  ths 
intrenchments  of  Wola,  which  Soltyk  inundated  with  sheila  and  pf^ 
jectiles.     The  Generalissimo  Malachowski,  seizing  the  oppofftunin; : 
pushed  forward  two  battalions  of  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line  to  retabs 
Wola;  and  a  fierce  struggle  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  fon,brii« 
tliog  with  cannon,  and  defended  by  a  body  of  infantry  double  the  nuHp 
her  of  the  assailant,  and  which  was  reinforced  by  four  battalkns  d 
grenadiers.    Thrice  these  masses  fell  upon  the  two  Polish  liatfliiia^ , 
and  each  time  they  were  driven  back  to  the   fort,  by  one  of  thossT. 
charges  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  which  have  immoitalized  the  4lh 
regiment  of  the  line.     The  enemy  at  length  found  itself  oonapelled  la 
send  the  squadrons  of  Chilkoflf  against  them,  and  the  two  battsBoo^ 
not  being  supported,  fell  back  in  good  order  upon  the  suburb  rfCrpi^ 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  first  line,  of  which  they 
pied  the  chief  points. 

At  midnight  the  dictator  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  of  hia 
timate  friends,  and,  giving  no  intimation  of  the  matter  to  his  a 
wrote  to  the  field-marshal  requesting  an  interview.     Upon  leoeifing 
an  anawer  in  the  afiirmative  from  Paskewitch,  he  eecrelly  RfsM  19 
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Wok,  nccompanted  bjr  Genera!  Prondzynski*  After  a  long  negotia- 
tion, an  armisiice  of  eight  hours  was  concluded* 

When,  next  day,  the  Tib  of  September,  the  ministers  learned  the 
fliep  liial  bad  been  taken  by  Kriikowiecki,  they  immediately  gave  in 
ibcir  resignation.  At  ten  o*clo€k  in  the  morning  the  diet  assembled* 
Oeneml  Froodzynski  presented  himself,  and  having  obtained  permia- 
don  ID  address  them,  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  interview 
which  the  dictator  and  he  had  just  had,  in  the  Russian  camp,  with 
Faskemtch  and  the  Grand  Duke  Mi  chad.  This  statement  was  heard 
with  closed  doors.^ 

He  commenced  by  drawing  a  most  lamentable  picture  of  their  pre- 
aeni  situation,  **  This  morning/*  said  he,  *'  I  have  seen  the  wiioJe 
Russian  army,  mnged  in  order  of  battle,  beneath  our  walls,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  but  half  a  cannon  shot ;  it  is  in  a  most  complete  stale,  and 
far  more  numerous  than  we  iuiagined*  At  this  moment  our  position  is 
such  that,  having  lost  Wola  and  the  outer  redoubts,  we  can  hardly 
sustain  for  a  few  short  hours  the  attack  of  the  enemy." 

After  this  commencement,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  strike  terror  into 
the  assembly^  Prondzynski  talked  of  the  approaching  assault,  and 
gloomily  depicted  all  the  horrors  of  an  armed  irruption  into  Warsaw, 
— tbe  cradle  of  the  national  existence  given  up  to  fire  and  sword,  pro- 
peny  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  an  unbridled  populace  and  of  routed 
soldierSt  Tbe  nuncios  listened  with  sttipe faction,  and  seemed  amazed 
a!  the  strangeness  of  this  hamngue.  »  The  conditions  offered  to  us  by 
f^kewitch/*  continued  the  general,  "are  not  such  as  we  ourselves 
ihouid  have  proptMed,  The  marshal  is  of  an  impetuous  character; 
Toil  is  with  him;  both  are  true  Russians;  they  chafe  at  the  least  op^ 
position  from  General  Krukowiecki.  They  insist  on  their  conditions, 
which  have  not  the  full  consent  of  the  Gmnd  Duke  MichaeL  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk  with  the  duke  whilst  the  president  was  conversing 
with  Paske witch  and  Toll;  Gtmeral  Krukowiecki^s  language  was  wor- 
thy of  the  nation,  perhaps  even  a  little  more  haughty  than  was  proper 
under  the  circumstances,"  I^asily,  he  enumerated  the  conditions  of 
the  capitubtion,  which  were  the  return  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  Nicolas,  in  consideration  of  a  full  and 
entire  amnesty,  respecting  which  mutual  arrangements  remained  to  be 
made*  The  marshal  of  the  diet  asked  Prondzynski  up  to  what  hour 
tllff  artnistice  was  to  continue.  Until  one  in  the  afternoon,  replied  tbe 
gene  ml  The  assembly  preserved  a  calm  demeanour*  The  nuncio, 
Worceli,  rose  and  said,  '*  The  country  has  been  many  times  saved  al- 
neftdy;  the  like  may  happen  again.  We  alone  can  sign  its  death- 
varmat.     Whoever  wishes  to  sign  it  must  quit  the^e  walis/'     Pre- 

*  We  bare  m  oar  poMtfMAoa  the  mnnuicript  of  a  tra million,  tato  Gemran,  of  the 
uDpubliib*^  JQnrnik\w  of  tbe  lUting*  of  the  diet  duntig  the  a  lege  of  Woriaw,  This 
TAltttitrlti  miitmncripl  hii  tfftahled  ui  to  form  a  ihorqiigh  atquajittattce  with  thnae  me- 
l^«r*bl«  •€»&«■,  Tli»e  }ourrwil»  had  Wrn  printed,  nnd  were  abcmt  to  tie  publiihed, 
M^  IUii*ift»  ifeiiiB  |itirclja9ed  friim  ibe  Gtsrmin  editor  tho  whule  iinpr(^«tian,  Ami 
^HpjAiS  It  to  the  v*ry  last  eopj.  It  wai  frpm  a  «el  of  the  pr©or»heelHj  wbch^  hy  a 
^^ft  ^f  great  gdi7d  fartifne^  had  befit)  preaerved,  Ihite  tlie  irmitatjoa  wai  made,  &f 
^^Bi  we  poitesa  th*  tvauttucrJipl. 

^H  vol*,  u — Si 
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«iiewAi  folkmed :  inToking  tlie  Almightyf  ftnd  holdm^  up  his  ml 
<«NeY«r/*  he  8aid»  '<  hatiny  hand  felt  more  ablo  to  wield  it.''    «' ; 
oiatMnble  the  ffeneials,'**  atid  Niemqjowski,  **let  ua  give  the  eomini 
Id  wbiohav^r  shall  iuLTe  the  moet  faith  inoarcanse,  Eiod  let  us  not  tri 
itioke  of  the  pen  delibexatelv  giro  the  lie  to.oiir  protestaibns.'' 
pabtiiMiv  Ostiowskif  seconded thia  motipn,  end  added, ''  We  must  m 
the  inhabitants  of  Wsisawand  present  oanelTet  widi  them  op  the  i 
paits.    We  will  keep  the  enemy  in  ebeckamiil  we  shall  have 
nttnded  the  city  with  entrenchments,  which  may  be  done  this  i 
nigbt.*' '  Ofneial  Prandayoski  then  proposed  to  speak,  but  na 
wdald  hear  bim»  and  Ostrowski,  the  maisfaal  of  the  diet,  declared  i 
he  would  sooner  qnit  the  chair  and  adjoarn  the  meeting.    Spaniel 
instantly  cried  out,  '*Let  as  quit  Warsaw  when  ihe  Russians  eniie^ 
Let  OS  ffo  seek  another  capital  in  oar  coontry,  and  if  all  ou  r  towns  i 
occapied  by  the  enemy,  let  as  disperse  through  the  world  rEih^r  il 
dishoDoiir-ourselres.**    An  old  man  presented  hi  msetf  at  the  tribune, 
speak  for  the  last  time,*'  he  said*  **  end  I  shall  end  my  days,  donhik 
in  Siberia;  but  I  trust  that  all  the  proFinces  of  the  Eassiaii  empire  i 
rise.    I  am  an  old  man.and  shall  not  see  that  time ;  but  you  that 
.young  enmTe  it  on  your  hearts,  that  Pdand  must  have  no  other  lii 
than  the  Dnieper  and  Dwimu"    Godibski,  Zionkowiecz,  and  Lele) 
energetically  resisted  all  idea  of  compromise.    One  of  Krukowiei 
aideMJe-camp  entered  the  hall,  and  reminded  the  assembty  thai  it 
one  o'clock.    The  diet  continued  its  deliberations.     Wobwski  urg 
and  implored  his  colleagues  to  quit  the  capital  for  the  solvation  of  r9 
land,  and  to  fprant  the  presidents  of  the  two  chambers  the  right  of  cm 
Yoking  the  diet  in  whatever  pkce  in  Europe  they  should  think  propyl 
During  this  time  Godibski  had  been  drawing  up  a  fiery  pTOclamsikft 
which  he  read  to  the  assembly,  entreating  it  to  adjourn  and  mud 
afifsinst  the  enemy.   All  at  once  the  windows  were  shaken  by  the  nfM 
of  cannon.     It  was  the  signal  for  the  assault.     AH  the  nuncios  rose  I 
one  man,  and  shouted,  **  To  the  ramparts !    To  the  rampaita  1'"     — ^ 
The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade  in  which  the  Russians  hai  Ai 
superiority  in  number  of  pieces  and  the  Poles  in  skill.     Three  hl^ 
dred  and  fifty  pieces  thundered  together.    To  facilitate  the  prind^ 
attack  made  b^  Kreutz  and  Pabien's  corps  on  the  subuA  or  Csyilii 
Muravieff  received  orders  to  march  against  Uminski,  who  rcanmsaU 
the  lefl  of  the  Poles,  by  the  barriers  of  Jerusalem.    The  seY«aty-lhii 
battery,  under  Colonel  Przedpelski,  placed  on  a  salient  lanette,  pk|d 
aslant  on  the  Russian  artillery  acting  against  Czyste,  dinUrd  # 
enemy's  pieces,  and  swept  all  before  it.    MoravieS*  wtthed  to  Um 
the  colonel's  artillery  from  its  position.    Two  columns  of  infaMi 
commanded  by  General  Witt  in  person,  advanced  along  the  two  fliw 
pf  the  Raszyn  causeway  leadincr  to  the  Jerusalem  gate.    The  PoU 
grenadiers,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy  to  come  up,  rushed  on  thrir 
columns,  already  broken  by  the  discharjg[es  of  gmpe,  and  made  a  ff0 
carnage.    As  they  were  rallying,  Uminski  sent  the  Une  lancensdl 
the  squadrons  of  Sandomir  to  charge  them  in  flanktand  tfaeywMi 
driven  back  upon  their  batteries.    But  a  brigade  of  the  cavahy  of  Ihs 
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BRussian  guard  hajstened  to  iheir  aid,  and  drove  ihe  Poles  back  to  iheir 
Koe«,  bui  there  it  suffered  its  imprudent  ardour  to  carry  it  loo  far.  It 
was  mowed  down  by  the  fire  of  the  Poles,  aad  but  thirty  horses  were 
kfi  out  of  the  two  Russian  reginnenis*  Fresh  masscj  of  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  seventy -third  battery,  but  the  cannon  made  iiavoc 
in  their  raliks,  and  they  retreated  full  gallop. 

Whilst  this  formidable  battery  was  occupied  with  its  own  defence, 
Kreatz  and  Pahlen  refitted  their  damaged  pieces,  and  recommenced  the 
sitack  on  Csryste,  which  was  the  salient  point  of  the  second  line. 

Their  coiurans  marched  resolutely  over  the  ground  swept  by  their 
aftilJery^  and  they  carried  two  batteries*  Assaited  on  all  sides  by 
P&hlen*s  Iroopsr  which  stole  along  under  cover  of  the  houses  and  gar- 
den walls,  the  twenty-third  battery,  commanded  by  Colonel  Romanski, 
sustained  a  desperate  conflict.  Homanski  ivas  killed.  He  and  Bern 
were  the  ablest  oflficeTs  of  artillery  in  the  two  armies. 

It  was  five  in  the  afternoon.     The  Czysie  faubourg  had  been  set  oa 
fire  by  a  shower  of  shells,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  the  streets  strewed 
with  dead.     The  gardens  and  enclosures  became  the  scenes  of  partial 
eonHteiStin  which  the  combatants  fought  almost  man  to  man.     The  4ili  | 
regiment  of  the  line,  enlrenched  in  the  cemeiery*  made  a  furious  da-" 
fence,  but  was  soon  driven  from  beneath  the  wall  af  ihe  toll-house  by 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration*     General  NabakoCand  the  ^enadiers 
lei  by  Szachoskoi  himself,  advance  as  far  as  the  barrier  of  Wola,  seek 
a  passage  through  the  flames,  and  become  entangled  In  a  labyrinth  of  i 
Janes,  ditches,  and  parapets.     On  reaching  the  cross  ways,  their  ranks  I 
were  there  swept  by  four  pieces  of  cannon,  planted  at  the  end  of  the  I 
alley.     The  murderous  confiict  continued  far  into  the  night.    That  day  I 
the  people  of  Warsaw  was  disarmed*  and  the  mobs  were  dispersed  f  I 
The  streets  of  the  city  were  silent  and  deserted ;  all  eyes  were  turned  1 
towards  Praga,  whence  the  20,000  men  under  Hamorino,  so  cruelly  I 
backward,  were  every  moment  expected.     At  nine  in  the  evening  the  I 
trmy  received  news  of  the  capitulation,  with  orders  to  retire  on  Praga.  J 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  this  memorable  capitulation  of  1 
Warsaw  was  accomplished.  The  diet  held  a  second  sitting  at  four  I 
o'clock.  Krukowiecki  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  so  long  as  it  waa  I 
not  accepted,  he  thought  himself  empowered  to  negotiate.  After  a  I 
Tiolent  debate,  the  assembly,  deprived  of  its  most  energetic  members,  I 
who  were  engaged  at  the  ramparts,  refused  the  president's  resignation,  I 
and  authorized  him  to  treat.  At  ^ve  o'clock,  Prondzynski,  sent  a  thir4  I 
lime  into  the  Russian  camp,  returned  thence  with  General  Berg  through  J 
the  midst  of  the  flames  and  the  conflict.  Shut  up  with  that  general,  I 
Krukowiecki p  it  is  said,  resisted  his  stern  eiactions  with  firmness.  He  I 
was  heard  to  say  as  he  strttck  the  table,  *'lf  that  be  so,  I  will  recall  1 
Kamorino,  arm  the  suburbs,  and  bury  myself  under  the  walls  of  Wai^  1 
iftw*"  The  cunning  Muscovite  allowed  the  storm  to  blow  over,  and  I 
when  he  went  away  he  carried  with  him  the  following  letter:  I 

••  StUEy-^ConiiiiiwioDed  at  thit  momeDt  to  ■peak  to  joar  Imperial  and  rojnl  majflttj^  I 
in  tKe  naintB  of  the  Polisb  Jialion,  1  addreaa  mjaeirthrog^h  bl«  excfltleacjrCouDl  Pt«Ji^  1 
mitck  d*Ertvmn  l»  jour  ^«ten3«l  beiri* 
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«^Za  Mtaritlittf  neoliAtaoMlIjr  U  ytar  Mtfaily,  aar  klnf ,  the  Polt^b  ii«tiM  kMiti 
(iVgMd)     ',     **  Tb«  CoflBt  niTKOWUSCl  I^  P  restd  eat  of  tfa  e  G«t9nuntBt 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  nnneioi  assembled  in  ibe  pikoett 
.die  gotenneni  inpeaored  the  coniBiendef'in'chier  Malachow^puii* 
•Jbkg*aa4b^giriBMd  with  powder.  The  oM  man  harangued  them  ami 
eo^joied  thest  in  accents  of  deipair,  to  break  off  all  negotlaiioas  sad 
•4ieL»  The  innciee  nished  to  the  gates  or  the  palace.  KrukowiecU 
Ittd  given  orders  to  elose  ihem..  Marihal  Oatrow&ki  made  htmv«lf 
faieWn  to  thv SoUiets*  went  np  to  the  dictator,  called  on  him  to  ab4i- 
.eite  afteWt  and  carried  back  his  resignation  to  the  diet,  which  oiaed 
BonafenUm  Niemcjowski  prasidenf  of  the  govi^miiient  by  aeclaiii»uoii. 

At  eleven  at  night  Oenerab  Beig  and  Frond zypski  returned  aoA 
.deaMtnded  the  ratifications  of  Krakowiecki.  They  were  told  ihst  the 
ffovemmenl  was  changed.  Beig  being  introduced  into  the  pabee,  foaDd 
mb  noncioe  in  military  dress,  and  armed  with  sabres.  He  de4;Ii7fd 
be  would  only  treat  with  General  Kmkowieeki.  A  messenger  leu 
eent  Ut  Praga  for  the  latter»  and  he  arrived  at  three  in  the  momiog^ 
On  caibehiiig  sisht  of  Oenerai  Berg,  Knkowleckt  dashed  his  t^p  oq 
the  gronnd,  excluming»  **  I  am  no  longer  anythmg:  I  am  but  a  pnnie 
individnaL**  He  then  burst  out  into  abuse  of  O^trawski :  *'  Here  ii 
the  marshal  of  the  chSBmbers  in  our  hands,"  he  said,  trembling  witK 
rage,  to  Oenerai  Ber?;  *'it  is  he  who-by  Wis  h^Uwu^ied  exlrA^t^g^nct 
has  fostered  the  pride  of  the  nation.  You  shall  remaiii  here,  sirP 
But  the  marshal  calmly  answered,  '*  I  make  no  reply  to  lAe  thieali; 
they  have  no  influence  upon  me;  I  am  here  in  safety  since. I  aee  Pdn 
around  me."  And  he  added,  *'  You  have  no  authority  to  treat  in  ihs 
name  of  the  nation*"  General  Berg  having  then  said  he  bemad  leaia 
to  put  faith  in  the  declarations  of  the  honourable  General  Krnkowiedu, 
Dembinski  cried  out,  passionately,  that  the  marshal  of  the  dieC  pos- 


sessed the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  that  no  one  wonid 
to  be  insulted.  "  Let  him  then  sign  with  me,"  replied  the  ez-pfa«- 
dent,  **  and  let  him  authorize  me  to  conclude  arranffements  in  die  nuis 
of  the  diet."  *'  No,  no,"  replied  Ostrowski,  and  lie  refbaed  a  pap« 
written  in  French,  which  was  presented  to  him  for  him  ailpiataiSL 
Upon  this  Kmkowieeki,  bursting  into  a  rage,  exclaimed,  **  Yon  atel^ 
rested,  marshal !" — '*  Arrested !"  replied  Ostrowski,  coolly*  *  JDo  job 
expect  to  obtain  a  disgraceful  signature  from  me  by  feoroe  f  TbiMj^ 
there  were  a  hundred  thousand  Muscovite  bayonets  faere»:  t  wooULait 
swerve  from  my  duty,"  and  he  withdrew  calmly  with  the  moai  leeoM 
patriots.  Urged  by  the  generals  about  him,  and  overbomo  by  Ae  d^ 
qmhr  of  ail,  Maiachowski  signed,  against  his  will,  the  capitnlilion  M 
enrrendered  Warsaw,  as  well  as  the  bridge  and  tite  depmi  oT  Pnp* 
The  Russians  in  return  granted  the  Poles  an  armistiee  of  foi^^e^ 
hours,  to  evacuate  Warsaw  with  their  arms,  ammunttiont  uid  ^V" 
tnents.  But  whilst  the  army  was  retiring  on  Modtin,  tajdnr  As  diet 
with  it,  most  of  the  members  of  whieh  were  on  foot,  iSm  Itiwsiiaii 
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onee  in  possesdon  of  Praga,  nudncbusly  broke  th rough  the  term«  of 
ihe  ca puliation,  by  refusing  egress  to  the  military  equipmenlSi.  Instead 
of  joining  the  mam  armyj  Ramorino  thought  it  right  to  take  another 
route ;  he  was  obliged  lo  enler  Gallicia,  and  there  he  laid  down  hia 
arms*  The  last  commander-in-chief  of  the  Poles,  Rybinski,  ra arched 
to  the  Lower  Viaiula^  and  found  himself  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
PmsBm!  Just  as  he  was  about  to  set  fool  on  ihe  frontier^  Demblnski 
iutldenly  wheeled  round  with  ihe  rear-guard,  and  had  the  honour  of 
grifif  ihe  last  Polish  shot  against  ihe  Russians* 

On  the  15ih  of  September,  ihe  news  of  this  disaster  was  announced 
in  France  by  some  cruelly  ronciae  lines  in  the  Monifetir,  As  is  usual 
iji  great  calamities,  there  was  at  first  but  a  dull  surprise,  a  universal 
sliipefuctioa.  Not  one  of  the  thousand  busy  ihoughts  of  the  preceding 
day  survived;  the  debates  on  the  promoiions  of  the  hundred  days,  the 
abaluion  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  M*  Berenger*s  report  on  that  im- 
portant subjectf  the  admirable  pamphlets  it  had  drawn  forth  from  M« 
de  Cormenin — all  was  forgotten;  one  sole  thought  filled  every  mind — 
Poland  I  one  word  alone  was  on  every  lip — Poland  1  Business  was 
tuflpcnded,  the  iheatrfls  were  closed  ihat  night.  The  population — and 
this  will  be  an  everlasting  honour  to  ihe  country  in  future  ages — the 
population  went  about  the  sireels  appalled,  silent^  and  as  if  overwhelmed 
under  the  load  of  an  irreparable  humiliation.  We  French  had  all 
ceased  lo  groan  over  our  own  misformnes,  in  ih inking  of  that  people 
of  heroes  that  was  perishing  four  hundred  leagues  away  from  us;  and 
ire  were  all  amazed  at  that  unparalleled  rancour  of  fortune,  which,  even 
after  1830  and  its  prodinies,  sent  France  anolher  day  of  Waterloo! 

The  next  day  despondency  was  changed  into  rage.  In  every  part  of 
Pari*  i^roups  were  farmed,  in  which  the  public  fury  found  vent  in 
imprecations  and  threats.  Armourers'  shops  plundered,  and  barricades 
sUetnpted*  for  some  days  gave  the  capital  the  aspect  of  a  revolutionized 
dly.  In  alt  the  square.^.,  along  the  quays  and  the  boulevards,  nothing 
wftt  to  be  seen  but  men  nn  horseback  and  fool  waiting  a  signal.  The 
mil  of  llie  drums  mingled  in  every  quarter  with  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
public  criers*  who  were  followed  by  the  exciied  people*  The  throng 
haitened  to  ihtii  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  which,  ever  since  1789, 
had  bin  in  the  path  of  every  revolution  ;  and  the  Orleans  family  could 
look  down  from  its  dwelling  on  scenes  like  ihose  which  had  ruined  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  its  advantage*  But  this  time  the 
ioldiers  did  not  arrive  too  late;  the  muliliude  was  dispersed  ;  the  iron 
g^Les  were  hurriedly  closed,  and  unfortunate  men  were  laid  dead  on  the 
mpQU  struck  at  random  by  the  swords  of  the  sergent9  de  viiie.  During 
ihii  it  me,  a  carriage,  eagerly  pursued,  drove  rapidly  acro*?s  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  two  men  got  out  of  it.  These  were  Sebasiiani  and 
Ciflimir  Perier,  They  had  been  recognised  as  they  left  the  office  of 
foreigTi  affairs-*  and  the  people  was  holly  exasperated  against  them* 
Thot  passion*  peril  and  alarm  went  on  increasing*  and  this  eatplosion 
ef  ptiblic  feeling,  even  in  its  exaggeration  and  boyish  violence,  argued 
ihe  incompetence  nf  those  narrow-minded  ministers,  who  pass  for  prac- 
tical men  because  they  leave  out  of  their  calculations  aM  the  sympa- 
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Afttie  fi^e  of  bnttan  nature ;  matii  loali,  inca  pable  of  undeistandmi  ihtt 
Hi  the  impbliet  of  ihh  betrt  u  found  the  mosi  potent  lever  of  paliLy. 
'  tiyfnm  tfUkidit  thii  effenrefceiMSO  of  public  feeling  that  the  ^Imng 
oir  llie'19di  of  SeptOQb^  began.  On  the  16ih,  M.  Maug^m,  tbouf)i 
illt  had fifieii  notice  that  he  would  qliestion  the  minUiry,  aud  lie  h»- 
liAned  to  fofil  hut  threat  Impetttoua,  and  cloee  in  his  reasoninj^*  be 
oterwhelibed  the  ministry  with  questions  precise  and  cogent,  Vfbj 
Utd  the  Bcandslons  and  barbarous  intervention  of  Prussia,  in  favour  of 
Bn^ia,  been  Mrmittedt  Why*  at  least,  had  not  the  same  thing  been 
done  to  save  Polanid  as  the  Prussians  had  done  to  destroy  itf  ^lij 
had  M.  S^basdani  eut  off  from  France,  by  the  recall  of  General  Qu^ 
leminot,  the  aid  of  Turkey,  and  the  means  of  sending  a  Seet  into  the 
Bhck  Sea!  Why  hkd  hastie  been  made  to  ^tve  au  anti-French  soh- 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  Beletunit  insteiid  of,  as  M.  Bigtioit  had  said,  keepro^ 
Belgium  disposable,  ana  making  it  serve  as  a  ransom  for  Poland  I  Ha  v 
was  it  that,  m  spite  of  the  formal  deckrations  of  the  mititster  of  vrm 
IIm  IVeneh  anny,had  so  soon  evacuated  Belgium  T  Was  ii  true  that  a 
oourier,  sent  to  Warsaw  by  the  French  government,  had  been  arresifd 
on  futile  pretexts  in  the  duchy  of  Posen^  without  regard  to  the  di^iij 
of  France?  Was  it  true,  and  M.  de  Lafayette  believed  he  had  proof 
of  the  Act,  that  the  Poles  had  been  deluded  into  a  fatal  inaction,  bj 
holding  out  false  hopes  to  them  that  negotiations  were  going  on  in  ihrtr 
behalf;  and  diat  in  two  months,  thanka  to  the  efforts  of  dtpbmsfj* 
they  should  enter  again  into  the  great  family  of  free  natioiis  f  And 
M.  Mauguin  called  on  ministers  to  furnish  precise  ejcphnatlona  ouall 
these  heads,  to  produce  documents,  and  to  prove  otherwise  than  hj 
vague  assertions,  if  not  the  merit,  at  least  the  good  faith  and  inie|Titf 
of  their  policy. 

M.  S6bastiani  replied,  that  Prussia  having  con^ned  herself  to  furmsb* 
ing  the  Russians  with  aid  in  money,  provisions  and  ammuniiton,  ^a^ 
an  intervention  did  not  constitute  a  ca^tiJ  beifi^  that  General  Gudfemiiiol 
bad  been  recalled  because,  in  endeavouring  to  eiccile  Turkey  agBimt 
Russia,  he  had  committed  the  triple  fault  of  endangering  the  system  o{ 
peace,  disobeying  his  instructions,  and  talking  to  a  corpse  ;*  that  ibi 
interests  of  I^nce  were  sufficiently  guarautetfd  by  the  declaring  M 
gium  neutral,  since  that  neutrality  could  only  be  violated  to  the  adraih 
tage  of  France,  in  consequence  of  her  vteinity  ;  that  the  evaciialianaf 
those  countries  by  the  French  troops  had  been  a  point  of  good  Ui 
towards  the  Conference;!  that  the  arrest  of  the  courier  in  the  Dui^^J 

*  GMieral  Gailleminot  could  not  have  disobeyed  hit  mitnictidtiip  aot  htviag  i«c€n4J 
•ay.  TIm  truth  if,  and  this  wm  proved  afterwantt^  the  iofltruciiQb*  or  mUkh  ^ 
baattani  apoke  on  thia  occasion,  were  only  sent  to  the  feneral  nlonn  vtith  ihe  onttf 
recalling  him,  and  in  duplicate^the  fint  copy,  straoge  to  telj,  did  not  arriT#  is  Cai^ 
ttantinople. 

t  S4baatiani  added  (we  qaote  hia  own  word*) :  "  What  did  the  minuter  of  ««r  irf 
yon  f  That  the  French  army  would  not  quit  Bergium  until  we  thanJd  have  rwti^ti 
•aanrance  of  the  independence  of  Belgium.  We  iiavo  received  it.^^ — {See  Momi^i 
Sept.  IM),  1881.) 

Now  the  following  are  the  terma  in  which  MirshaJ  Soult  hod  expreaaed  liiiai«t^' 
**  The  Dutch  army  haa  received  ordera  to  retire  before  our  troopt.  SuU  our  tfm?f«  ^^ 
sot  retsm  on  Chat  accoaaL    For  it  ia  neceasary  that  ibe  perfDrmLnce  thaJl  A«H  c9t^ 
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of  Foien  Iiadbeen  occasioned  only  by  sanutaty  precaotions;  and,  lastly, 
tliat  as  to  the  pretended  advice  given  to  Poland  by  the  French  govera- 
m£nU  that  she  should  give  up  all  offensive  war,  in  the  hope  of  being 
recognised  in  two  months,  "  die  government  had  never  said  anything 
of  the  sort/'* 

^^This  reply,  in  which,  moreover,  the  facts  were  incorrectly  stated, 
^Kayed  miserable  weakness.  To  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  pear.e»  the 
^^ernmen!  had  permitted,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  an  indirect  inierven- 
iion,  which  it  denied  to  itself  at  Cons  land  no  pie,  was  openly  to  avow 
the  inferiorrty  of  the  policy  of  France,  and  to  encourage  her  enemies 
to  go  any  lengtlis  against  her*  As  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Btilgians,  it 
was,  at  least,  a  curious  assertion,  that  the  government  had  done  well  in 
Ueclaring  it  inviolable,  because  the  French  could  more  easily  violate  it 
any  other  power. 
F'rom  the  shape  the  discussion  had  taken,  and  after  the  long  debates 
on  the  address,  all  arguments  seemed  exhausted ;  and  General  Lamarque 
could,  in  i'act,  only  present,  under  the  pompous  forms  of  his  eloquence, 
what  hsid  been  already  said  over  and  ovor  again.  But  M*  Thiers  found 
joeans  to  freshen  the  discussion  by  starling  new  and  unexpected  con- 
siderations. Addressing  himself,  lirst  of  alU  to  those  who  called  for 
wa?,  on  the  principle  that  war  was  iuevitablc,  he  proved,  what  was 
actually  the  case,  that  the  powers  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  abiUiy 
to  engagt^  in  war*  Replying  ne it t  to  those  who,  like  M,  Bignon,  would 
have  wished  lo  see  the  salvation  of  Poland  result  from  negotiations  ably 
conducted,  he  went  into  the  question,  whether  the  reconBlitution  of 
Poland  was  possible  ?  Poland,  according  to  his  views, being  but  a  vast 
plaio  without  strong  frontiers,  the  idea  of  reco  us  true  ting  it  would 
have  been  chimerical.  Had  the  Republic  been  able,  with  its  fourteen 
armies,  to  effect  anything  of  the  kind?  The  rahiuet  of  Versailles, 
which  had  made  an  America,  had  it  made  a  Poland?  Had  nol 
Napoleon  liimself  hailed  before  this  painful  but  fated  necessity^  The 
great  Frederick  would  never  have  thought  of  thai  famous  partition,  for 
sake  of  whi(ih  he  so  ably  associated  himself  with  the  latcresied  policy 
of  Catherine  and  Kauniiz,  had  ho  not  recognised  the  impotence  of 
Poland  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  to  Europe, 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression.  Lafayette  replied  to  it  with 
great  eloquence  and  ipirit,  nicety  commingling  urbanity  and  sarcasm, 

■ponded  to  the  tnteitliort^  and  that  we  be  usnred  ihmt  there  wiH  be  do  return,  berort 
<Mif  troopt  come  bfcck  lo  Fmnce*"^ — (See  Mtmiteuri  A.tig,  14, 1831.) 

Tbe  matter  iheo  in  view  was  not  Ihe  tvvaratice  uf  Helgi«a  mdependencef  but  th« 
eeritialy  th«L  the  Dutcb  would  Dat  return  to  Edgium:  for  a«  to  tba  kidepcndcnce  of 
Be%iump  is  it  t«  be  iitppoted  that  S^battiani^  mill  later  af  foreign  Rffeira  a*  he  wiLi,  ditl 
aot  know  tliat  tbii  had  ueen  recognited  long  bnfuro  the  Dutcb  inTaaioii  ) 

*  General  Lafajette  baving  aalied  fut  eip)aiia^«ni  on.  tbi*  point  of  the  Polith  Loga- 

^^^j  lire  following  i*  tbe  anstver  be  received!  t 

^B  We  bMtea  to  aiiure  jou, 

^^*  That  it  wai  the  miniiter  of  To  reign  »01iiri  who  periaadr.^         ^~  Sf*  7th  ofJul^f,  to 
■end  a  meitcnger  to  WaraAw,  whoae  tn veiling  expt^TiHea  In  that  the  ot^tet 

of  Ibii  ineai>age  waa|  ii  bii  eicelJency  AL  le  Comte  i^L^tia^i  s  tu  induce  oor 

f  ovrrrniriKtit  to  wftil  two  m^fiilbi  logger j  beoiuie  tb&l  waa  the  ume  requiaite  fm  th« 
l^oliaUoaa.^* 


mi  iippomngliii  jpenonal  jmsM&afibjmf  and  die  expf^rbnce  af  hit  3f€. 
to  dw-aoiiurnit  jajinw  eradition  tf  ibe  J9uag  orator  who  preceded 
hinu      .  m 
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fiilt  du  ioiportul  part  of  nrim'apeMdi  msis  h^irdly  touched  on 
diat  of  Laftyette,  although  this  Terdict  pronounced  ugainst  Fohsh 
tfanality  was  a  peUtiGal  dietam  witlKNit  fMndation  and  wiihoui  gi 
daar.  Whoa  be  pointad  ont  Pobmd  as  daatkute  of  frontiers,  Thitit 
had  Bat  eoMridana  thai  he  ezhibitad  her  boI  such  as  nature  d«BifQ«d 
Itor,  but  aaeb  as  abe  had  been  madeliy  perfldioas  contrivances  &od  th» 
aaerikgiona  abtiae  of  might.  la  it  tnie  thatt^m  the  Black  Sea  10  ifaa 
Chdf  «  LWoaia*  from  jCbekon  toBiga,  the  Dnieper  continued  by  the 
Ihrina, 'would  not  mark  out  a  line  of  frontiers  capable  of  proieciuif 
teauaeitated  Poland!  There  eaanot  be  a  doubt  but  that  Poland,  coiy 
aUtuted  aa  she  ought  to  have  been,  with  two  great  rivera  for  her  JimriBr 
and. backed  by  the  coast  of  the  Baltie,  would  have  been  a  barrier  ag«izift 
Snsaia,  and  would  have  hindered  her  from  overflowing  the  Weft 
Napoleon 'had  dearly  peroeired  this;  and  not  stopping  short  ai  the 
petty  idea  that  Poland  would  never  be,  with  regard  to  France,  oitur 
than  an  adraneed  guard  too  iar  removed  ftopi  tl^e  main  body,  he  hid 
aet  down*  among  me  most  cherished  adiemes  of  hte  ambition,  ihat  of 
ersattng  aAother  France  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula^  a  France  strung 
enbugh  to  reaiat  by  herself  and  to  wait.  '  And  if  he  did  not  realise  thia 
plan  at  Tibit,  it  was  because  bis  great  aonl  already  brooded  over  ib« 
dMign  of  realising  it  in  Moscow.  As  for  the  Republic,  she  had  M 
occupation  for  her  fourteen  armies  in  maintaining  her  existence  in  de> 
fiance  of  Europe.  The  crime  of  Frederick,  Catberme,  and  Kaunitx* 
had  been,  afier  all,  but  a  stupid  crime.  The  last  Polirii 
dently  declared  this ;  and  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  in 
of  the  partition,  the  extreme  terror  with  which  it  had  been 
to  keep  watch  over  its  abominable  results,  the  uncertainty  it  east 
the  future  prospects  of  the  three  participating  powers;  all  thia  al 
antly  proved  that  atrocities  can  never  enjoy  impunity,  and  that  aen  sf 
piracy  can  never  be  wise ;  that  time  and  space  swallow  up  the  sa^ 
cess  of  the  most  skilful  spoliators ;  and  that  crime  is  alwaya  fiill|; 
And  then  there  was  no  ordinary  audacity  in  declarioff  a  natiomdi^  ia^ 

Cible  which  had  twice  saved  Christendom,  and  which  it.wesld 
I  assuredly  been  more  just  to  entitle  immortal.  How  many  tridi 
had  it  not,  in  fact,  resisted  ?  How  often,  rising  again  when  it  wai 
thought  to  be  annihilated,  had  it  convicted  of  impotence  the  waiftnh 
the  butcheries.,  the  treacheries,  and  the  infernal  maohinatit^na  of  didi- 
macy?  What  then  was  requisite  to  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  rr 
land,  if  die  efforts  which  the  fifth  part  of  that  Poland  had  juat  mak, 
their  duration,  and  their  truly  prodigious  eneigy  were  eonnted  te 
nothing  T 

The  speech  of  M.  Thiers  was  therefore  in  really  but  a  brilliaBt jia 
d'upritf  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  self-contradiotiob  it  ooflitsiasdl 
and  which  no  one  in  the  chamber  then  thought  of  ojrpoainf«  Fsr 
aurely  there  was  strange  imprudence  in  maintaining  on  the  one  hsal 
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thtl  war  wti  in  no  wise  to  be  feared,  seeing  the  temper  and  ihe  re- 
80iirrfe«  of  ihe  several  powers ;  and  on  ibe  other  h^nd  ihal  ihe  (govern- 
ineni  had  done  right  m  eaerificing  every  thing  lo  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing it. 

The  insurrectionary  epint  eontinued  its  threatening  displays  in  PariSt 
and  newspoper  polemiea  assumed  a  lone  of  extraordinary  acrimony. 
In  announring  to  the  chamber  on  the  I6ih  of  September  that  Warsaw 
w«s  in  the  power  of  the  Russians,  Sebastiani  had  made  use  of  this 
wnfortunate  j^hrase.  Order  reig'ns  in  ffarmw  ^  on  the  I9lh  he  let  fall 
ihe  words  that  1815  would  not  be  repealed  if  France  wag  discreet: 
these  words  were  soon  caught  up  and  made  the  subject  of  endless  and 
indifnant  comments.  Again  everything  conspired  to  augment  the 
weariness  and  the  irritation  of  the  troops,  who  were  forced  for  several 
days  together  to  bivouac  in  the  squares  and  open  places.  Two  depu- 
tiea,  Audry  de  Puymveau  and  Labordi^re,  were  unable  on  leaving  the 
chamber  to  pass  throngh  tire  line  of  soldiers  drawn  round  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  and  even  after  they  had  made  known  their  quality,  they  were 
Bubjected  to  coarse  and  %*ioleol  threats-  It  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected ihai  all  this  angry  feeling  should  not  have  its  effect  on  the  cham- 
ber* *'M.  Mauguin  longs  for  a  riot!"  said  the  parijaans  of  ihe  iniuia* 
try  ;  and  he  with  his  accuetomed  audacity  ilung  back  this  charge  upon 
the  eEecuijye,  The  two  parlies  wanted  positive  proofs*  and  exposed 
theiuselvei  with  equal  reckleesncss  to  the  hazard  of  being  unjust;  but 
a  welling  passion  is  content  to  deal  with  appearances.  On  the  21st  of 
Beptember,  Casimir  Perier  started  up  in  the  tribune.  He  ran  his  eye 
over  the  assembly  in  search  of  M.  Mangnin,  on  whom  he  wished  to 
poiir  forth  the  full  vials  of  his  wralh,  and  not  perceiving  him,  he  com- 
pl»ined  of  his  absence,  ile  plunged  into  ilie  fight  notwithstanding,  and 
indignandy  repudiated  nhe  charge  of  having  favoured  the  progress  of 
riot^  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  base  calumny,  M,  Maugnin  en- 
tered the  chamber  just  al  the  close  of  these  vehement  recriminationSf 
He  ascended  the  tribune  in  his  turn,  and  assuming  the  attitude  of  an 
Rs#ailant,  he  related  all  the  ministers  had  done  to  excite  the  revolution 
they  now  disavowed*  Spreading  out  passports  and yp<a7/f*(/f  roi^f eon 
ihe  marble  before  him,  here,  he  cried,  here  are  the  written  proofs  of  the 
support  lent  some  months  ago  to  the  Spanish  revolution  by  one  of  the 
moat  fervent  upholders  of  the  ministry,  M*  Qnizot,  Then  taking  the 
mfiiiibers  of  tlie  cabinet  one  by  one»  he  vehemently  demanded  what  they 
leverally  represented  in  the  executive.  One  of  them,  M.  d'Argouf,  had 
been  the  ostensible  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Charles  X*  at  the  Hoiel  de 
Villa  during  the  three  days;  another,  M*  Casimir  Pf^rier,  had  obsti- 
tiately  refused  his  signature  to  the  act  of  deposition;  alt  had  defended 
legality  in  July  whilst  the  people  was  Hghting.  And  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  cabinet  abroad?  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  same 
Mrbo  had  stood  sponsor  for  legitimacy;  the  same  who  in  1814  had 
atgnod  ihe  degradation  and  the  ruin  of  his  country.  It  is  then  the  Re- 
^toralinn,  the  Restoration  complete  and  bodily,  that  is  in  office,  conii- 
rtoed  Mauguin*  There  is  the  evili  there  is  the  danger,  and  people  come 
wd  try  to  frighten  us  with  liie  republic  I 
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.  During  this  knpbicable  inqiiisitioii;  which  wsa  every  moment  iot^r- 
nipted  bjr  ezdamtlioiis,  cheers,  marmunt  «Eii  flat  deniah,  Casimii 
Pmer  writhed  in  his  pla^,  shd  showed  every  marli  of  boiling  u^. 
In  casting  op  against  him  certain  mTsterions  visits  he  had  m^de  to  ^ 
BBfttel  de  HoOandev  Rue  de  la  Pais,  M.  Mauguin  bad  impmdentlj 
given  him  an  Opportunity  of  doinc  himself  honour  on  the  score  tdhki 
gjmehisity.  Perier  related*  thenmre,  with  eloquent  i^iviacity,  that  an 
mformnate  woman*  who  bore  a  name  pre-eminently  glorious  lo  tb« 
national  nistory,  had  come  to  France  with  her  sirk  mn,  a  ragtuve  froa 
Itelr;  and  braving  the  cmel  laws  that  babished  her  from  the  soil  ot 
which  Napoleon  had  reigned.  He  related  that  this  womao  had  made 
application  to  the  Palais  Rojral*  and  had  solicited,  for  some  da^i,  > 
hospitality  not  beset  with  dan^pn  and  he  avowed  that  ihe  mmtiiij 
had  not  had  the  conrage  to  be  mflezible  to  her  intreaties ;  this  was  tbi 
amount  of  his  crime.  The  avowal  was  noble,  and  touched  the  fe^ 
ings  of  the  assembly.  Bat  the  orator  was  incapable  of  moderating  m 
own  vehemence.  He  chose  to  assail  his  ^nemy  with  the  lan^agea 
fanvective;  and  then  began  between  these  two  men  ihe  long  parli^^ 
mentary  duel  that  consumed  the  life  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  harried 
him  to  the  grave.  For  Hawiin  poasessed  over  Perier  the  superiodtr 
of  disdain  over  violence.  To  the  fiirioas  bursts  of  bis  enemy,  lie  i^ 
plied  sometimes  with  ironical  pdilenesst  someLimes  with  an  icy  ^milf. 
ever  the  accuser,  but  ever  contemptuous  and  master  of  himself. 

These  conflicts  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  Paris.  Nothing 
talked  of  on  the  evening  of  the  diet  and  tlu  next  day  bvit  31.  Mai 
guin*8  attacks  on  the  ministry.  But  this  popularity  even  lofled  thoM 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  whose  opinions  qiost  norty  eoo- 
cided  with  his  own.  He  had  demanded  an  inquiry ;  the  minister  mofri 
for  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  order  of  the  day  was  voted.  In  a  gitw 
and  measured  speech,  delivered  by  Odilon  Barrot  on  this  sabjeeti  then 
appeared  to  be  some  severe  allusions,  and  an  intention  of  turning  awaj 
the  gauche  from  the  paths  into  which  M.  Mauguin's  iropetuosi^  ssenri 
bent  on  forcing  it.  M.  Laurence  also  questioned  the  ministers  on  ^ 
mestic  affairs,  and  he,  too,  was  met  by  the  order  of  the  day.  It  hil 
needed  but  a  week  to  make  weariness  succeed  to  excited  feeliag  bolb 
in  the  parliament  and  out  of  doors. 

The  fall  of  Poland  and  the  barren  effervescence  of  Paris  eompleftd 
the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  Europe.  This  was  nasH 
fested  by  the  new  attitude  assumed  by  the  Conference  in  the  dimtii 
between  Belgium  and  Holland.  William  had  openly  braved  the  diplt- 
matists  of  London;  he  had  invaded  Belgium  in  contempi  of  w 
orders,  and  had  only  retired  before  the  French  baytmets.  8eh» 
quently  being  interrogated  as  to  his  designs  by  the  emissaries  ef  Ai 
Conference,  he  replied,  haughtily,  that  he  was  not  obliged  h>  makf 
known  his  intentions.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  Confereset 
should  take  part  with  his  adversaries  against  him.  The  leveise  vK 
actually  the  case :  first,  as  I  have  said,  because  the  best  way  of  ntkiiV 
the  powers  compliant  was  to  make  head  againat  them,  and,  sseowOji 
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bccmise  the  last  e^enti  had  transferred  all  moral  power  frcnti  the  revo- 

lutionaiy  principle  lo  ils  opposite.     Hence  the  Irealy  known  under  tha^^ 
name  of  Treaty  of  twenty  four  articles. 

By  this  document  ihe  Conference  once  more  undid  its  own  workf 
aod  on  this  occasion  to  the  advantage  of  Holland.     But  it  must  be  re^ 
marked  that  in  this  new  shifting  of  the  sails,  in  this  scandalous  annuls 
ment  of  the  treaty  of  ihe  eighteai  art  ides  ^  matters  were  contrived  iw\ 
saeh  a  manner  that  French  interests  were  sacrificed*     The  foUowingif 
in  factt  were  the  bases  of  the  trestf  of  twenty -four  articles,  signetfj 
October  15,  1831* 

As  for  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
ginna,  the  conference  decided  that  those  which  had  been  contracted! 
during  their  union,  and  they  amounted  to  10,100,000  florinSi  should  be  f 
divided  into   two  equal  portions,  so  that  the  share  of  Belfiitm  was 
5,050,000  ^orms*     The  Conference  also  burdened  the  latter  country^  1 
with  the  Belgian  debts  contracted  before  the  union,  and  which  foriii-'| 
td  a  euro  of  2,750,000  florins,  to  which  it  superadded  600,000  floHnAl 
ai  an  indemnity  to  Holland  for  the  sacriJkes  imposed  on  her  by  tha  [ 
•eparaiion^     This  decision  was  equitable  enough;  for  if,  on  the  ondJ 
hand,  the  Belgians  could  contest  the  origin  of  the  debis  anterior  to  the  i 
nniont  as,  for  instance,  the  *^U9tro- Belgian  debt  created  by  an  arbi* 
trary  extendon  given  by  William  to  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Lune*  I 
vilk,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Conference  did  not  treat  BeU 
gitim  unfavourably  in  having  regard  to  the  proportion  of  taxation,  and 
not  lo  that  of  population  in  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  contracted 
in   common.     There   remained   to    be   considered   the  indemnity   of 
6O0tOOO  florins.     Now  this  was  not  too  much  for  commercial  advan- 
tage such  as  the  free  transit  towards   Germany  through  Limburg,  the 
ffeedofVi  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  navigation  of  the  intermediate  watera  I 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  commercial  and  flnanciat  question  was  nolj 
settled  to  the  detriment  of  Belgium.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  terri- 
torial «jueation,  because  here  the  Conference  made  it  its  principal  aini  ! 
io   revive   against   France  the   idea   that  had  led,  at  the  congress  of^ 
Tienna,  lo  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

To  this  end  there  were  three  things  to  be  done,  the  separation  of  th#  1 
two  countries  being  maintained.      L  To  declare  Belgium  neuter,  and  i 
j|iw©  il  the  northern  part  of  Luxembourg,  so  tliat  the  French  frontier  | 
from  Longwi  to  Givet  should  be  imprisoned  by  the  Belgian  neutrality* 
2.  To  secure  lo  the  King  of  Holland  a  part  of  Luxembourg  considera- 
ble enough  to  make  him  remain  a  member  of  the  German  Confedera*  | 
tion,     3.  To  give  Holland,  not  only  what  it  possessed  in  Limburg  in 
700 — rhat  is  to  say,  half  of  Maestrjcht,  Venloo,  and  fifiy4hree  vil- 
but  also  all  the  territory  Btretehing  out  along  the  Meuse  thai  I 

uld  enable  it  to  acquire  stability  and  weight  as  a  continental  powers 
and  lo  form  a  strong  barrier  against  France, 

AD  ihia  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles;  and  iho  ^ 
deeisioji  was  oome  to  unanimously  I     Since  the  commencement  of  thia  I 
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centuryi  M*  de  Talleyratid'e  iignsture  had  nerer  been  wantii^  lo  ai^. 
docutnent  pemiciouft  to  hU  eoumrj. 


Here  terminates  all  that  was  mo«t  important^  heroic  and  elonny  in 
the  European  movement  engendered  by^  ihe  re  vol  u  lion  of  1S30*  To 
the  most  huge  surge  and  swell  recorded  in  the  history  of  human  ^ 
tationst  succeeded  the  c»Im  of  exhaustion,  and  universal  ^iknce. 

A  victim  to  her  own  government,  France  had  nothing  before  her  evei 
but  the  exnltation  of  the  powers  hoaiile  to  her  glory,  ai  the  unexpected 
successes  they  had  achieved. 

Prusaia  saw  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  name  of  Fnnce  m 
longer  wakoned  one  echo,  returning  peaceahly  under  the  sway  of  her 
taws, 

Austria  was  re- assured  and  satisfied*  By  calling  forlh  the  insurre^ 
tions  of  Modena*  Parma  and  BoSogna,  the  revolution  of  July  had  only 
furnished  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  an  opportunity  of  having  her  |i» 
tensions  with  regard  to  Italy,  openly  and  strikingly  recogntfted. 

England  had,  during  the  whole  year,  swayed  the  seeplre  of  dipl^ 
macy,  and  had  turned  to  her  own  advantage,  that  Belgian  revobtioi 
which  fortune  seemed  to  have  sent  to  Fr^ince  as  acompenaalioaforhM 
losses  in  1815^  The  Reform  Bill  passed  hy  the  Houeg  of  Commooi 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords;  but  the  indignation  which  thia  rejav 
tion  excited  throughout  alt  England,  insured  a  speedy  vi^nory  to  the 
whig  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  not  le^s  hostile  than  thai  of  the  toriet 
to  the  people,  to  France,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  world,  but  mere 
adroit  in  cloaking  its  ill-feelings,  and  in  colouring  the  calculations  ot  iii 
sal^shness, 

Russia  had  lost  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  in  the  last  caoK 
psign,  but  she  no  longer  bore  in  her  bosom,  as  a  focus  of  rebellioUf 
living  Poland.  Besides,  her  sway  at  Constantinople,  far  from  haviaf 
been  impaired,  had  been  etrengtheued  by  the  blunders  of  France,  and 
the  co-operation  of  circumstances.  For,  depopulated  by  the  plago^t 
rent  by  a  sort  of  religious  war,  menaced  by  the  revolts  of  the  pacbai 
of  Bsgdsid  and  Scutari,  Turkey  was  more  and  more  tottering  u>  her 
downfall.  To  the  reforms  of  Mohmoud,  the  true  believers  replied  with 
conflagrations;  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pera  had  recently  auested  the 
hatred  borne  to  the  giaours  by  the  worshippers  of  the  prophet.  And 
during  this  time,  the  first  subject  of  the  sultan,  his  rival  and  hif  aecrel 
enemy,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  reformer  of  Egypt,  was  equipping  a  iSett 
of  twenty-two  vessels,  raising  an  army,  and,  under  pretext  of  his  qnai* 
rel  with  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  was  preparing  to  invade  Syria,  witli  * 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pone,  Never  had  Turkey  been  more  im- 
periously bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  foreign  protection*  Now  ihi 
recall  of  General  Guilleminot  had  showed  her  how  inevitabb  for  het 
was  the  protectorate  of  the  Russians,  and  Conslantinopte  was  ftt  thtu 
mercy* 

Such  were,  for  the  great  powers  hostile  to  France,  the  eoiaBf^OffiieM 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  their  delight  at  their  inconceivabJe  prtt- 
perity,  was  equalled  by  their  astonishment. 
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tuples  France  oughi  lo  have  prfltected,  tbey  were  blotted 
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ratice  i 
reduced  to  eervjuiUe*     The  conniry  of  the  Poles 


tJitly  on  a  foreign  aoih  Italy  was  no  longer  lalketl  of.  The 
IfMilolic  party  ID  Spain  lorded  it  over  ihe  queen,  stimubted  the  ferocity 
of  Ferdioatid,  and  avenged  hflelf  for  the  attempts  of  Torrijos  by  narae- 
hss  cruelties.  An  inaurrection  ejclinguished  in  blood*  ami  ilie  Buecesa 
of  Count  Villaflor,  the  fortunate  chauipion  of  Donna  Maria,  had  e%^9^ 
perated  Don  Miguelt  and  put  itie  eJimax  to  the  calamities  of  the  Par^ 
luguese  nation.  Lastly,  BeJgium,  thenceforth  feeble  and  mntibted,  bent 
beneath  the  dielatorial  power  of  the  Conference,  whikt  the  King  of 
Holland  pronounced  ihreateniug  harangues,  and  seemed  a  second  time 
to  call  his  people  to  arms. 

And  for  all  this,  one  year  had  sufficed;  all  this  had  been  the  work 
of  some  men  without  genius,  grandeur,  prestige  or  ability ;  men  who 
bid  no  other  foresighl  than  fear  of  the  morrow,  no  other  profundity 
dmn  perseverance  in  the  love  of  eviL  Thui  selfiabness  remained  Iri* 
umphanl;  in  presence  of  the  monarchies  ever  prompt  to  concert  toge* 
tber,  the  insurgent  people  had  been  unable,  either  to  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  or  to  combine ;  and  the  problem  of  the  community  of 
iaieresis  and  responsibility  among  mankind  at  large,  having  been  laid 
before  the  world  in  iL^  two  diflerent  aspects,  had  been  determined  in  a 
miserable  manner.  To  add  to  all  these  aiTlictions,  the  cholera  had 
■pread  over  Europe,  and  was  laying  it  waste* 
As  for  France,  guilty  of  having  neglected  her  appointed  task,  and 
ing  sn tiered  violence  to  be  done  to  her  genius,  she  was  about  to  be 
ft  rudely  smitten  than  any  other  nation.  In  their  love  of  peaeci . 
%ich  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  t!ic  dominant  class,  and  with 
their  interests,  as  understood  in  a  narrow  and  paltry  spirit,  the  French 
mjuisters  had  violated  the  most  elementary  notions  of  political  sciencet 
smd  the  rules  of  the  most  ordinary  prudence.  Instead  of  preserving 
peace  by  inspiring  the  powers  with  dread  of  war,  ihey  had  given  the 
eatmies  of  the  French  the  means  of  imposing  their  own  will  upon 
them,  by  making  the  French  afraid  of  themselves.  The  vicious  nature 
of  ibtA  policy  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  William,  who,  as  we 
life  already  said,  had  the  glory  of  almost  dictating  the  conditions  of 
pf«ee«  by  showing  thai  he  was  resolved  not  to  receive  them  at  the 
diclalioD  of  others.  The  natural  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
governoient  was,  that  the  voice  of  France  lost  all  weight  in  the  coun- 
dlf  of  Europe,  and  that  her  diplomacy  fell  into  that  inexorably  fatal 
Jr^rr-.-laiion,  which*ill-timed  concessions  produce.  There  was  nothing, 
►  her  conquests  hi  Africa,  but  was  destined  to  be  for  her,  as  will 
til  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  a  source  of  errors  and  calamities* 
lere  was  a  singular  pettiness  of  views  in  supposing  that  internal 
would  be  purchased  by  dishonourable  weaknesses.  When  ilie 
3  of  a  people  have  been  strongly  aroused,  men  must  make  up 
iiihat  them  if  they  cannot  give  them  employment, 
was  about  lo  be  alone  agitated,  whilst  all  the  na- 
tko&s  ^tiuiid  h^f  had  sunk  back  into  motionless  inertness^     By  a  just 
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and  memorable  expiatton,  she  was  condemned  for  a  long^  time  to  come 
to  trouble  that  gloomy  silence  she  Kad  suffered  to  be  established  arotittd 
her ;  and  the  generous  passions  which  were  everywhere  driven  b»ct 
were  about  in  some  sort  to  recoil  on  her  and  be  converted  into  tumiik 
and  civil  war*  1  will  narrate  these  woes,  these  disorders ;  and  it  ts  mj 
sincere  desire  not  to  mingle  too  much  bitterne^ss  with  the  recital  of 
these  sufTeringa  and  hnmiliaiions  of  my  country;  for  the  histonioV 
duties  are  austere,  and  it  is  imperative  on  him  Itiat  he  preserve  an  as- 
impassioned  rectitude  of  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

UaoAD,  itie  French  governmaiil  Iiad  act5onip fished  its  task,  and  all 
it  wae  left  for  France  was  to  crawl  through  the  changing  acenes  of 
the  obscure  part  which  had  been  aasigned  it  on  the  stage  of  the  world; 
but  at  home,  nitnisteri  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  terrilic  struggle,  through 
Iho  disgust  inspired  by  the  systematic  subserviency  of  iheir  foreign 
policy,  whilst  the  unfinished  constltuiion  had  yet  to  brave  the  storms 
of  public  discussion ;  and  all  were  conscious  that  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulty of  the  government  would  be  to  secure  its  awn  existence* 

A  year  had  slipped  away  before  the  legjtiroa lists  had  recovered  from 
iheir  stupor.  The  time,  however,  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  their 
resuming  ihe  direction  of  public  opinion;  to  which  Ihey  were  alike 
encouraged  by  the  vacillation  of  the  party  in  power,  alternately  truc- 
kling aud  threatening,  by  the  increasing  suflering  and  discontent  of  ihe 
people^a  disconieut  eiaspe rated  by  ihe  recollection  of  their  recent 
triamph,  by  the  disgraces  heaped  upon  the  country,  and  its  subjection 
lo  the  caprices  of  the  foreigner  through  the  very  extent  of  the  conces- 
•ions  made  him.  Besides,  the  legitimatist  party  was  rich,  and  supported 
hy  the  clergy ;  and  might  look  to  be  backed  in  their  boldest  under- 
lakings  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  south,  the  gentry  of  tlie  west,  and  the 
lajdomitable  and  faithful  peasants  of  La  Vendee,  But  the  party  wanted 
'  kaden. 

A  prey  to  the  feverish  excitability  and  loneliness  of  heart  which  are 
tlie  canker  of  genius,  M*  De  Chateaubriand  loathed  mankind  and  the 
igei  and  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  an  existence  which  seemed 
glorious  afid  enviable  to  all  others*  I  often  saw  him  at  this  period  of 
Ms  life,  and  was  greatly  struck  with  the  utter  prostration  of  spirits  under 
whieh  he  appeared  to  labour.  A  sense  of  inward  bitteniess  mingled 
%h  the  kindly  expression  of  his  countenance;  he  smiled  with  an 
in,  and  then  aatlly ;  whilst  the  deep  and  faltering  accents  of  his 
ce  spoke  die  trouble  of  his  mind,  and  his  conversation  was  despond- 
it}  the  extreme.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Of  all  that  had 
be  been  to  him  objects  of  desire,  of  hope,  or  of  belief,  not  a  veslige 
naincd;  and  he  vainly  sought  to  find  food  far  his  enthusiasm,  or  io- 
Iraiion  for  his  genius,  in  the  relics  of  the  mighty  wreck  which  he 
survived*     With  the  ryin  of  the  nobiiiiy,  the  humiliation  of  the 
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crown,  the  degradation  of  religion,  and  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  enebanl- 
noent  which  had  coloured  his  existence  was  broken.  His  chivalroni 
sympathies  were  outraged;  and  he  felt  his  occupation  as  a  high-bon 
gentleman  and  as  a  poet,  gone.  The  only  solaces  for  his  wounded 
spirit  were  wanting.  He  required  brilliant  scenes,  noble  friendshipi, 
or  ennobling  enmities ;  whilst  all  that  remained  of  the  dreadful  or  heroie 
spectacles  enacted  before  his  eyes  by  a  terror-struck  or  an  admirisg 
world,  were  some  reminiscences  that  were  laughed  to  seem.  Then 
are  epochs  when  the  pride  of  strong-minded  men  can  wrest  satbfactioi 
out  of  suffering,  when  they  will  court  danger  with  a  kind  of  feaiftl 
joy,  and  find  a  consolation  for  anguish  in  hatred :  such  epochs  wen 
the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  to  M.  De  Chateaubriand.  The  ap 
had  since  become  narrow  and  coarse ;  calculation  had  replaced  impabe; 
the  grave  cares  of  government  were  frittered  on  the  wretched  details ojf 
office;  sympathy  was  made  matter  of  calculation,  dislike  gave  wavli 

I  hue 


cunning,  and  so  dwarfish  had  all  become,  that  one  could  not  ( 
with  credit  to  one's  self.  After  the  victory  gained  in  July  over  the  erovi 
and  the  nobles,  what  part  was  there  left  for  Chateaubriand  to  lustaiaf 
That  of  a  partisan  ?  He  was  unfit  for  it  His  was  a  disposition  which 
could  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  petty  details,  nor  satisfy  the  is- 
eessant  calls  of  business.  He  could  make  large  sacrifices  and  risi 
equal  to  great  emergencies ;  but  could  neither  stoop  to  use  vile  instra- 
ments,  nor  to  traffic  with  human  feelings.  So  far,  indeed,  hw  friemb 
admitted  his  disqualifications  for  active  life.  But  his  enemies  went 
further.  They  refused  to  see  in  him  any  of  the  qualities  of  the  states- 
man, and  recalled  the  course  of  his  public  career — his  haughtiness  tad 
literary  reveries  wlien  at  the  head  of  afilairs;  his  contemptuous  indo- 
lence whilst  the  court  was  intriguing  around  him;  the  embassies  whidk 
he  would  have  undertaken  as  so  many  pious  pilgrimages ;  his  contempi 
for  the  commou-place  routine  of  duty,  and  his  predilection  for  display; 
and  his  lavish  expenditure,  for  even  his  own  fortune  he  had  wasted  wilb 
the  philosophy  of  a  poet  and  the  haughty  indifierence  of  a  magnifico.  It 
is  true  that,  viewing  the  matter  on  its  poetic  side,  M.  De  Chateaubriand 
would  willingly  have  undertaken  the  leadership.  He  would  have  de 
lighed  to  climb  so  as  to  overlook  society,  and, enlarging  his  sphere  ofmen- 
tsd  vision,  to  employ  the  opportunity  to  witch  mankind  by  imprinting od 
each  social  movement  the  impress  of  his  own  poetic  conceptions.  Nor 
need  this  provoke  a  smile.  They  alone  mould  a  nation's  destinies,  who 
soar,  self-sustained,  above  the  common-places  of  the  million.  This  wai 
no  secret  to  Napoleon,  who  beguiled  his  hurried  intervals  of  leisure bf 
the  reading  of  Ossian  ;  and  who  owed  to  the  poetry  of  his  conceptkmi, 
acts,  and  language,  much  of  that  marvellous  ascendancy  over  his  fel- 
low-men, which  testified  the  greatness  of  his  earthly  mission  far  more 
clearly  than  his  victories.  It  was  not  Chateaubriand's  faults  as  a  states- 
man which  stood  in  his  way,  but  his  deficiency  as  a  partisan;  for  partf 
self-love  is  only  equalled  by  party  ingratitude.  Party  ever  desires  10 
find  a  slave  in  the  very  leader  whom  it  has  emulously  chosen,  and  im- 
periously rules  the  chief  it  seems  to  obey.  The  zealot  partisans  of 
the  ol^  dynasty  had  never  forgiven  Chateaubriand's  having  been  bo- 
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i(ariiy  dazzM  with  ihe  glory  of  Bonaparte,  on  his  wavering  until 
ded  by  the  death  of  ihe  Duke  D'En^hien  to  tieadhe&l  haireJof  his 
derer;  still  less  could  they  overlook  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
pjmSf  and  his  ehare  in  the  gloriou8  three  days*  Thus,  a  man 
mt  imaginaUon  inclined  him  to  dehght  in  ihe  wondrous,  who  was 
id  widi  rare  and  various  endowments,  and  who  was  suscepuhte  of 
y  noble  impressiou,  was  reproached  for  not  having  remained  in- 
iibJe  lo  the  fascinations  of  glory  and  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  But 
oat  the  first  time  we  have  bad  occasion  to  remark  that  party  is  a 
lot  001  to  be  braved  with  impunity.  To  guide  it  requires  a  blind 
i^orani  fflnaiicism  or  a  servile  ambition.  Seek  to  enlighten,  you 
ijse  it;  ask  it  to  be  just,  you  become  the  object  of  its  suspicion; 
e  tt  despite  of  itself,  and  you  exasperate  it,  Such  were  the  chief 
ECfl  which  consigned  M,  De  Chaieaubriand  lo  a  compulsory  inac* 
y.  Such  is  the  age  tn  which  one  is  forced  to  explain  why  genius 
lent,  and  power  powerless  ! 

8  for  M,  lierryer,  where  was  the  party  which  would  not  have  ex^ 
il  in  having  him  for  its  leader?  In  wham  could  be  found  combined 
■I'd  elements  of  succesSf  uniting,  as  he  did,  indefatigable  activity 
ilar  discernment,  an  extraordinary  power  of  accommodating 
sell  IQ  the  most  embarrassing  situaitons,  with  an  inexhaustible  corn- 
id  of  resources,  graces  of  language  and  maimer,  which  could  disarm 
bitterest  hatred,  and  a  genius  which  poured  itself  forth  on  all  things, 
drew  all  to  itself*  Never,  either,  had  any  man  swayed  so  absohuely 
passions  of  his  hearers,  or  reigned  so  despotically  through  the  magic 
loquence.  There  w^ere  times  in  which  Mirabeau  seemed  to  revive 
Im;  yet  M.  Berry er  was  powerless  lo  aid  the  tegitimalist  party,  to 
ell  he  had  devoted  himself;  6rstly,  because  he  wanted  faith  in  his 
ileal  creed  ;  secondly,  because  bis  tine&t  talents  were  shaped  by  the 
ingi  and  habits  of  an  artistic  mind.  Plebeian  by  birth  and  education, 
Km  made  himself  known  just  as  the  aristocracy  had  resumed  the 
8  of  power  in  France,  was  felt  to  be  essenlial  to  it,  and  was  wel- 
ed,  never  to  be  parted  with,  on  the  self-abasing  but  prudent  principle 
tuon  to  all  aristocracies — a  principle  which*  in  England,  has  placed 
Hit  whose  birthright  is  pride  at  the  heck  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ihe 
of  a  couon^manufacturer  who  was  made  a  baronet  by  Piti;  of  Lord 
idhuf^t,  a  painter's  son;  and  of  the  Duke  of  WelUngion,  sprung 
I  a  raci^  oj  Iriflh  citizens.  Ushered  into  and  courted  in  a  new  world 
^ace,  perfume,  and  harmony,  smiling  f:iee3,  honeyed  word*,  and  alt 
elegances  and  witcheries  of  life,  there  is  no  denying  that  M.  Berryer 
llowed  the  gilded  bait^  and  suffered  himself  to  be  inextricably  caught* 
had  panted  for  the  favour  of  courtly  Circles?  it  had  inspired  bis 
it  hursts  of  eloquence,  had  stamped  bis  success,  had  opened  to  him 
sta  of  pleasures;  and,  transported  with  the  means  thus  gained  of 
dissipation  with  business — for  he  was  not  one  who  cared  to 
his  powers — he  had  insensibly,  but  irrevocably^  pledged  him- 
$uch,  at  least,  is  the  portrait  drawn  by  his  enemies;  and  how 
E plaid  his  having  made  himself  iho  bondslave  of  a  monarchy 
ults  lie  vainly  deploredt  and  of  m  oobtllty  with  whose  obstinate 
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preJDdicM  he  coald  have  no  sympathy — he,  a  man  of  the  prap1e,clea^ 
•ightedt  bokit  manly  in'mamier*  and  detnocraiic  in  feeling?  Thus  M. 
Berryer  likewise  atood  alone  amidst  his  party,  eince  he  openly  professed 
tolerance,  behayed  to  the  republicans  wiih  such  winning  delicacy,  that 
someof  ihemflalterfed  themseWes  they  had  his  friendship,  wm  ar^e^k 
Ue«  Sgrei^abie,  or  useful  to  all,  and  did  not  hesitate,  in  his  place  in  tk 
Chamber,  to  pay  homage  to  whatever  was  truly  great,  ^vheiher  animated 
by'the* recollection  of  his  (country's  struggles  for  freedom,  or  ai  die 
image'of  France  sared  by  the  republic,  inio  those  bursts  of  enihuiiaiiQ 
which  shake  an  auditory.  Neyer  did  he  appear  lo  more  ad  v^iatage  tha 
when,  casting  off  the  chains  of  his  party,  he  stood  forth  in  the  i^Mm, 
spoke  of  national  honout  betrayed,  a  people  humiliated,  and  gave  hiffi^ 
self  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Hi;*  flashing  eye,  the  air  of 
haughty  defiance  with  which  he  tossed  baek^hia  head,  the  startling  loiMi 
of  his  sonorous  voice,  the  action,  alternately  majpstic  or  threateniJDf, 
with  which  his  gesture  filled  up  the  raeaning  of  his  diacourae,  tormm 
%  peHeet  picture,  and  the  whole  assembly  m^ould  arise  in  iovolpntarf 
transport  Next  day,  too,  the  party  upon  whom  hie  triumph  reHeeiwl 
its  brightness,  durst  hardly  whisper  its  dissatij«laeiion  whh  hti^  vagmit 
Ancies.  StiU,  these  ephemeral  triumphs  were  all  which  M.  Bermr 
could  Bohleve.  Men  hurried  to  hear  him,  to  be  moved,  and  lo  forpiL 
Stratige  orator,  who  exercised  no  real  in Huenca,  although  every  prepoi- 
session  was  in  his  favour,  and  who,  in  his  futile  omnipoteneet  played 
with  men's  passions,  but  could  not  direct  Uiem.  .     , 

M.  Vill^le  appeared  to  stand  aloof.  Messieurs  de  Fitsjames,  Hyh 
de  Neuville,  de  Martignac,  and  de  Noailles,  enjoyed  a  reputtfioil  wUek 
they  turned  to  no  account,  and  left  the  fortunes  of  their  party  to  ch'anee. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  party  really  sprang  from  its  own  want  of  er 
thusiasm.  Change  was  neither  essential  to  it,  nor  desirable  to  its  ksJ- 
ing  men.  To  begin  a  revolution  in  such  estate  of  things,  was  to  sali* 
cipate  defeat.  What  could  the  heads  of  the  party  hope  for  moretlMB 
they  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  new  government?  Propertjr  w« 
respected,  birth  honoured,  the  past  treated  with  delicate  reserve,  sal 
ancestral  recollections  flattered  rather  than  discouraged.  What ksdt 
man,  like  M.  Berryer,  to  whom  the  defeat  of  his  party  had  brought  se 
diminution  of  fame,  reputation,  pleasure,  or  luxury,  to  hope  for  evss 
from  the  possession  of  power,  which  always  brings  its  own  bittoffs  dotf 
with  it  ?  or  how  could  its  attainment  be  worth  his  risking  the  hasardsi 
the  die  ?  Bitter  hatreds  and  aspiring  hopes  are  the  material  of  itfeb- 
tions,  and  the  legitimatists  had  little  to  hope,  although  they  had  nobdcsf 
hate.  Among  them,  however,  were  some  youthful  spirits,  who  bnnei 
for  action;  and  whom  the  ironic  cry,  **  Where  were  too  &amg  t$ 
three  days?*'  maddened  to  wrestle,  sword  in  han^  with  encsa- 
stances  which  they  felt  less  keenly  than  reproach.  Their  wMm 
aspirations  were  flattered  by  the  beauties  of  the  former  eimiil^  ^ 
longed  to  govern  a  kingdom  with  a  flirt  of  their  fan,  and  wereiMliM 

fiast  endurance  at  having  been  jostled  out  of  their  places  by  ettydanci* 
t  was  in  the  midst  of  these  factitious  passions  and  of  the  ids  sksttf 
coteries,  that  the  train  was  Uid  which  was  to  oonTobe  Fniiee.    Ifevf*' 
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r  saw  but  n  romance  in  an  attempt  which  was  neither  more  nor 
ft  civil  war.     Such  ia  the  cruel  pride  of  the  great  of  this  earth, 
irn  the  very  miaeries  of  the  people  into  a  source  of  sacrilegiguj 
isement, 

i\\  know  ihe  history  of  La  Vendee  during  the  Republic,  and  are 
iili^T  with  ihe  heroic  deeds  inspired  by  love  and  religion,  of  the 
»s;int-*iohliery  of  Cathelineau,  La  Roeliejaequelin,  and  Leacure.  Ta 
ih^s  quarter,  so  celebrated  in  the  anntda  of  loyal  devotion,  the  rt^yalists, 
who  were  again  about  to  try  the  chance  of  arms,  naturally  directed  tlicir 
laUeniion.  In  fact* geographically  considered,  (he  depanmenli  L'Ouesi, 
Itnfne  and  Lti  Vendee  seemed  marked  out  liy  nature  as  a  stage  for 
war.  Tire  country  h  intersected  by  cross-roads  and  by-palhs, 
I  re  dtialh  awaits  the  aohlier  who  wanders  from  his  ranks.  The 
is  are  bordered  by  steep  banks,  lopped  with  hedges,  hehitid  which, 
tfi  dant^^er  m  at  htiud,  a  bosi  of  silent,  invisible,  and  inevitable  foemen 
|kc  themselves;  and  vast  are  the  resources  afforded  to  a  hnnd  of  re- 
||te  partisans  by  ihe  wild  and  broken  characiors  of  the  soil,  in  parts 
fiely  wooded ;  neur  the  coast,  cut  by  canals  and  marshes  hidden  by 
^k  and  matted  ruihes  ;  and  eUewhere  stretching  into  immense  ptainst 
ered  with  brpom,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The  en- 
clo6nret«*  too,  wijicli,  at  short  intervals,  separate  the  farms,  have  only 
pUce  of  euirance  and  of  exit,  which  is  carefully  masked  over,  and 
ch,  being  known  lo  the  inhabitants  alone,  alFords  ihem  an  easy 
of  falling  stiddonly  on  an  enemy,  overwhelming  him,  and  dis- 
raring, 

WHS  tlic  country  which  the  Convention  had  taken  upon  it  to 

Sue,      1 1  was  in  habited  by  a  iimple,  energetic,  and   pious  people, 

on   the  produce  of  their  flocks  which   ibey  divided   witli   their 

irv*  tfj  whose  patriarchal  anihoriiy  they  had  ever  looked  up,  and 

iau^tict)  their  desires  no  less  than   iheir  wants*     Their  priests 

tid  in  c&pecial  reverence  by  this  primitive,  crude  and  somewhat 

Buried  in  the  solitude  of  their  wotds  and  heaihs,  they 

:inseious  of  the  uproar  raised  around  ihem  by  an  in  tide]  age: 

ilsi  every  received  notion  had  been  shaken  or  overiurned  in  the 

^  ince.preflcripiive  usages  remained  with  them  intact,  cherished 

by  herrdiiary  ft'clintis  and  legendary  gossip.     The  Revolution  ful- 

tig  its  dpsiitiy,  resolved   to  force  La  Vendee  into  that  great  plan  of 

,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  limited  to  its  violence*^  but  whose 

]t5  wilt   hi*   reciigniseil    by  poaleriiy.     All   know  what  then  took 

Thcue  peii^ftotfl,  whose  greatest  dread  was  lo  be  compelled  to 

n  ilie  army,  displayed  in  defence  of  their  customs  a   warlike 

1,  unequalled  save  by  that  of  the  blurs,  their  opponents.     *rhey 

ihv  chnfrauj!  &ml  forced  the  gentry  to  put  themselves  al  their 

irhiist  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  would  share  the  command  with  a 

WU  and  ab*Joluiely  chose  a  carrier  commander-in-chief.    Then 

vtur.  a  war  without  its  fellow,  in  which  peasants,  tumultii^ 

Maod  iheir  ground  against  large,  brare  and  disciplined 

.iinibre  enthusiasm  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe. 

11  f;^ted  that  the  power  of  prescriptive  uaa^e  ahouLd  exhiNl 
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ili-.fnalMt  itreiigUi  wliilit  ch«iife  wm  working  its  iirildem  wcynd^  I 
and  oertaiolj  ofte  oC  the  not  leaM  toaching  or  least  phtlasophical  «pi^  ^ 
taelerM  the'age,'wtl  thiU  of  theoo  omwds  of  poor  countrymen  ihrow^ 
ing  thamielvM  on  Ibo  repabUcan  canpon  wliilst  makinji^  the  sign  of  tii« 
CIMS,  or«  after. tome  haidly  woo  victoYy«  falling  on  ihelr  kne^s  on  tb 
^tfd  of  batde,  in  the  midst  of  their  sLnughierpd  kinsmen,  10  t^u 
h to  the  God  whom  their  ikhera  had  worshipped. 
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.  Sot  ihtf  who  jadged  by  fhe  paet  of  what  might  be  ejcpeeted  ffoi 
La  Vend6e  m  1881,  miaealeuhtedaadly.  An  interval  at  lUirff  yttn 
k  loo  8h6rt  a -breathiqg^paQe  to  allow  of  ihe  renewal  of  so  mrasottei 
alniggle  as  that  began  by  Cathelineao,  and  endeLl  by  Qeorge«  C«doiK 
did.  Qtan^t  the  miller's  aooy  the brMre,  the  loyal,  the  devoted,  boc 
also  the  inflexible,  and  relentleasly  unfoigivin^,  hnd  worn  out  the  Wftt 
by  the  chouannerie  of  which  he  waS  bothlhe  hefoamd  ~ 
On  his  death,  Napoleon  had  diaarmed  La.VeAdte  by  h»! 
atid  he  reduced  it  to  Submission  by  the^  iiiresistible- 
genios.  Borne  over  the  world  in  the  ranks  of  the  eonqaerfai 
of  the  Empire,  snch  of  the  Venddans  as  had  sormed  the 
retomed  to  their  firesides,  missionaries  as  it  weie  of  now  -Usee.  '•I 
change,  too,  had  come  over  their  eonntry  tbroagb  the'  pffegliasl  41 
tTMle  and  the  sale  of  the  national  pnrper^-;  which  fad  into 
it  a  class  of  men  whose  only  desire  was  qniet,  and  only 
leresti  The  ingratitude  of.  the  Restoration  forwarded' Cm 
by  the  cosmopolitan  and  oonqoering  system  of  Bonapailo* 
insolted,  and  the  prey  of  calumnies  which  were  eageriy  cirenlated  bf 
the  courtiers,  the  sons  of  the  numerous  royalists  who  had  died  for  Ifai 
Bourbons  had  a  leisure  of  fifteen  years  to  learn,  in  the  bitteness4ff 
want,  the  worth  of  kings  and  princes;  in  whose  selfish  estimate i 
subject's  devotion  is  but  a  part  of  their  revenue. 

Yet,  all  things  taken  into  account,  an  insurrection  was  atiU  posnUl 
in  La  Vendee.  The  mercantile  spirit  prevailed  only  in  the  towns  aal 
the  districts  through  which  the  main  roads  ran ;  and  was  but  sUgh^ 
felt  in  the  country  parts,  where  the  nobility  anddeigy  maintained  thet 
old  infiuence.  This  influence  happened  to  be  exceedingly  da^geroa^ 
owing  to  a  cause  of  discontent  special  to  the  province,  and  srhmpS' 
ceeddi  from  the  vigour — lawful  undoubtedly,  yet  only  to  be  siMy  i» 
dulged  in  by  a  strong  government — with  which  the  malecontpnti  kd 
been  pursued  since  1830.  Ebullitions  of  hatred  and  revcttt  wera  Al 
consequence ;  and  the  younger  peasantry,  drawing  lots  for  the 
fled  inU)  the  woods,  led  a  hard  and  wandering  life,  cherished  their  1 
meats  in  common,  and  hardened  each  other  into  deadly  diaeontsat 

All  danger  might  have  been  averted  by  a  wise  forbearanee.    Batfht 

EvemiUent  agents  forwarded  to  Paris  ridiculously  exaggerated  lepsfta 
iceived  in  the  West  with  cold  disdain  by  the  Imtimatista,  who  d^ 
eliued  their  overtures  and  laughed  at  their  cit-like  importanee,  tkiff 
dissembled  their  wounded  self-love  under  a  pretended  seal  katk 
public  service,  stooped  to  petty  persecutions,  stimulated  the  goreiali* 
to  brutal  measures,  and  lighted  with  their  own  handa  the  fifS  whiohil 
was  their  duty  to  extinguish.    Domiciliary,  visits,  by  drifim1hS|nky 
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heir  oho  lean  x,  prorided  leaders  for  an  insiirreclion,  wUicb  had 
y  been  largely  supplied  whh  soldiers   by  the  syBteni   of  srarch 

hud  driven  ihe  peasants  from  their  tiuts;  and  these  formed 

UeB  iuio  separate  bands. 

0  appeared  a  Delaunay,  a  Dint,  a  Malhurin  Mandar;  fearless 
iireys  who,  equipped  with  a  muBkct  and  a  huniing:  jiaskf  and 

fpanied  by  a  few  brave  and  active  followers*  aitacked  alike  sol* 
gendarmea,  and  the  civic  guards,  and  roamed  over  the  conniry, 
titne  skirling  the  woods,  at  another  lurking  amidst  the  tail  broom, 
lid  in  llie  towns,  but  cordially  welcomed  at  the  solitary  farm- 
natural  sequel  of  these  partial  revolts  was  rapine,  Lawlesi 
K>on  joined  live  scottered  bodies  of  royalisis^  and  comproniised 
honored  them  by  their  ejcceseea*  Government  took  good  care 
found  in  one  sweeping:  denunciation  both  the  real  chauans  and 
Sous  allies,  whom  ihey  had  not  only  disowned,  but  had  on  several 
oas  punished.  Rumour  soon  e:)cag^erated  the  ejctent  and  amount 
disorders  conimitted*  and  ttie  most  sinister  reports  were  circu- 
Fearful  tales  spread  from  mouth  to  mouth.  A  rry  for  ven- 
burst  from  town  and  village.  The  national  guards  assemble, 
In  hand.  The  patriots  themselves,  though  hostile  to  government, 
themselves  on  its  side  for  necurity^s  sake.  **  Death  to  the  bri* 
r*  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  alarmed  and  enraged  citizens,  and 
chmttm  on  whom  they  can  lay  hnnds  is  butchered*     Bloody  re- 

1  follow  the  bloody  executions,  and  swell  the  scene  of  horror. 
ibw  is  struck  ;  the  passions  of  men  are  let  loose,  and  civd  war  is 

ras  al  this  fatal  crisis  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  resolved  on  leav- 
foiland,  and  on  proceeding  to  cheer  by  her  presence  the  partisans 
r  son.  The  resolution  was  an  accursed  one;  for  Marie  Caroline 
int  Uunch  into  the   career  of  tlie  conspiracy  to  ef1ei!t  some  vast 

of  social  reform,  or  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people; 
le  should  have  asked  herself  whether  she  was  justified  In  plung- 
k^nce  into  a  long  moti ruing  only  to  restore  her  to  the  Duke  de 
laui,  as  you  would  a  field  to  an  owner  who  had  been  deprived 

Yet,  widi  the  preju dices  whicb  she  had  imbibed  from  the  cradle^ 
tachess  de  Bern  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  criminality 
r  design;  and,  besides,  her  Neapolitan  imagination  was  fired  with 
lUght  of  her  becoming  another  Jeanne  d*Albret.  The  idea  of 
Hg  the  sea  at  the  bead  of  faithful  pabdbs;  of  landing,  after  the 
and  adventures  of  an  unexpected  voyage,  in  a  country  of  knights* 
;  of  eluding,  by  a  thousand  disguises,  the  vigilance  of  the  watch- 
lemiea  dirough  whom  she  had  to  pass;  of  wandering,  a  devoted 
IT  and  banished  queen,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  chaieati  to 
iiiit  of  testing  humanity*  high  and  low,  on  the  romantic  side; 
II  the  end  of  a  victorious  conspiracy,  of  rearing  in  France  the 
It  standard  of  the  monarch V'^ali  this  was  too  dazzling  not  lo 
ate  a  young,  high-spirited  woman,  bold  through  very  ignorance 
f  0bstacie8  she  had  to  surmount ;  heroic  in  t&e  Kouc  ol  d.<%.\^^^v 
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dmngh  levity KtUa  to  eadare  ill  Init  ennui,  tnd  reibdy  10  lull  aoyl 
vmHrings  with  the  casuiitry  or  t  mother's  love. 
.  Chertai  X.  had  dniwii  ap  and  signed  at  Lulwdrih«  wher^  ht  xmM 
iome  time  before  repairing  to  Holyroody-an  act  confirmatory  of  the  «b- 
dieation  of  RambouiUei  Too  radely  tried  himseir  to  induce  in  ^tb* 
•oiy  dreams,  he  only  half-approved  die  warlike  projects  of  his  d^ugfa- 
ter-ift-law;  who  had  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ramily,  the  moihrror 
a  kingt  a  minor.    He  trembled  at  the  notion  of  this  ddicace  prinecti^'s 

Sying.forlhe  last  stake  of  royalty  with  that  genius  of  modern  nrt^ 
tons,  Whose  overwhelming  fatality  had  crushed  hiss  aged  aeJf,  tha 
■urvivor  of  so  many  shipwrecks.  Nevertheless,  he  c^^n&cDtcd  to  i«* 
thorise  the  enterprise  of  the  daring  mother  of  Henry  V,,  and  etto 
named  her  regent;  bat,  more  anxious  than  whc^  ha  g^re  her  as  tier 
eounsellor  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  to  whom  he  entrusted  several  orden 
relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  regency. 


There  was  a  doubt  whether  the  duchess  should  land  in  the  went  or 
the  south ;  but  it  was  not  long  in  being  decided.  The  Vendetin  royal- 
ista  who  had  been  deputed  toHolyrood,  had  diajriayed  a  calm  and 
qualified  devotion ;  whereas  the  deputies  from  the  spuih  had  exhibited 
an  enthnsiaatic  ardour  in  their  lojrai  invitationa.  '  Hence  ii  was  seitld 
that  tiie  dirc(iess  should  first  repair  to  Italy,  where  »he  might  coneeri 
her  plans  in  safety;  and  Maraeilies  was  fixed  upon  beforehand  aa  tk 
point  where  she  should  land  in  France.,  \     - 

Marie-Caroline  set  out  then  by  way  of  Holland,  and  passing  thioqili 
Mentz,  Tyrol,  and  Milan,  reached  Genoa.  She  travelled  under  mi 
title  of  the  Countess  de  Sagana.  The  reception  which  she  experieneedi 
from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  was  timid,  prudent,  and 
regulated  by  political  considerations.  He  pretended  to  be  deceived  bjT 
the  incognita  she  observed ;  nor  did  he  reqnest  her  to  leave  his  do* 
minions  until  remonstrated  with  by  the  French  court,  which  had  bett 
apprised  of  her  arrival  by  its  consul,  and  he  softened  the  reqnest  bf 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  of  sympathy  in  private.  He  did  neif ; 
since,  to  forward  an  enterprise  to  which  he  heartily  wished  soecsHi 
although  he  diyrst  not  own  it,  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dadictf 
a  million,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  one  of  the  noblemen  of  V$ 
court,  under  pretence  of  paying  debts  contracted  in  hia  youth. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri  withdrew  from  Genoa  into  the  dominiottisf 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  gave  her  a  very  gracious  receptioa,  asd 
assigned  to  her  use  his  palace  of  Massa,  which  was  seated  aboata 
league  from  the  sea.  Here  were  laid  all  the  plans  of  the  kgiliaiatia 
conspiracy  which  threatened  France. 

But  these  intrigues  could  not  be  kept  so  secret  that  nothing  shosM 
transpire.  Casimir  Perier  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  an  emnsiiy 
to  report  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  southern  provinces. 

The  following  was,  at  this  period,  the  state  of  the  chief  towns  of  tlie 
south. 

Bordeaux  contained  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  workmen  eat  of 
employ,  whom  famine  made  ready  for  revolt.  The  raw  aM  Baiis* 
Actured  silks  of  Mismea  had  sustained  a  great  depreciatioii  in  As  Bior> 
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m;  and  Trom  thf  inflammable  clinraeter  of  iti  population,  produced 
hf  I  he  reliffioijfl  animo«iues  which  IihiI  so  long  arrayetl  Prorestuni  and 
Catholic  Bgainst  each  othert  a  commercial  crisis  was  more  fonuiiiible 
there  ihfin  eisewhere,  AvignoQ  was  iuflering  ffom  a  conv^iderable  fall 
in  ihe  price  of  matider;  and  rlie  well-known  venality  of  a  ceriaia  por- 
tion of  its  citizens  mij^ht  warrant  if»e  highest  hopea  in  ihe  lejSfitinifitista, 
Montpellier,  an  agricultural  lown,  and  a  large  consumer  of  winCi  com* 
plained  hiui^riy  of  the  additional  excise;  the  remembrance  of  the  Re- 
Klornlion  wrjs  unallied  there  with  any  feehn^  of  ill-will;  and  the  in  ha* 
bitants,  unconverted  to  liberalism,  asked  themselves  what  henetit  diey 
had  derived  from  Ji  revolution  based  on  liberal  ideas.  Lyons,  the  eapi* 
111  of  ihe  ?ouih,  WHS  plung^ed  in  an  abyss  of  misery.  Politics  were 
litlle  thought  of  there ;  but  the  frighlful  distress  which  prevailed  amonfsl 
numerous  silk  weavers  threatened  some  horrible  catastrophe.  Mar- 
lies  was  very  diflercntly  circumstanced,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperity, 
\i^  from  its  vicinity  to  Algiers,  enriched  by  peace*  was  likely  to  in-, 
Yet  here  the  multitude  were  secretly  incited  to  insurrection 
r*ih  by  the  clergy,  wfio.  despite  their  faults,  preserved  their  ascend" 
iuiry,  and  by  the  nobility,  wiio,  althougli  falien,  liad  not  yet  lost  all 
err  indut'uce  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Iti  ihi^  8tate  of  thioj^s,  the  enterprise  of  the  Duchess  de  Berrt  was 
lilher  hn/ardotis  than  foolish.  When  the  people  of  a  country,  ovef 
which  the  atorms  of  revolution  have  swept,  are  unhappy  and  iinde-  - 
ceived,  the  career  lies  open  to  pretenders;  and  when  a  go?ornment 
ftirfrt'L*  til  be  paternal,  it  puis  up  the  crown  to  competition. 

though  ihe  chances  of  the  legiiimaliBi  party  had  been  fl^reateri  it 
v,^...^  have  turned  iheni  to  no  account,  for  it  was  torn  hy  divisions, 
**  Why  delay ^"  said  the  chivalry  of  the  Duchess  de  Bern;** why 
ay  tlirtiwin^  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenging  this  reirolution  whicli 
itruck  §hd  which  insults  usf  France  suHers;  Europe  threatens, 
t»  the  republican  passions  which  growl  ai  the  very  foot  of  his 
ihnme,  and  the  powers  which  desire  him  as  their  vassal  or 
im  fur  their  foe,  the  head  of  the  hou^e  of  Orleans  has  no  other 
dipeBdencf>  th;tn  upon  the  toleration  of  a  sceptical  L>otirgeoisie,  absurdly 
jctlcms  of  1  V,  attached  to  its  chance  king  neither  hy  the  sacred 

km^  of  pi  It  usage  nor  by  that  of  hereditary  attnehmenl,  and 

nhicti  wiU  li4iii  lib  a^  its  masters,  when  on  the  day  of  victory  we  shall 

Eroioiic  it  rest,  safety,  and  security  fmm  all  further  shocks.     Can  iherft 
e  i  Biaro  an^picious  moment  (or  delivering  battle?    The  various  parties*  i 
4>ilftricig«  ol   tbe  revolution,  eye  each  other,  measuring  their  respective 
iliviifth,  and  long  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed;  ambition  pants  for  tlie 
«oiii«t«t :  opposing  interests  josde  in  increastng  confusion;  commerce,  J 
10  prciipf?r(tu8  thrrr  or  four  years  iince,  is  one  gigantic  bankrupt;  famine  j 
ihe  aid  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  if  invasion  attack  oyr  fron- 
^alt  will  make  the  country  ours  both  to  govern  and  to  defend  : 


»n  nv   ( ,ri 


ay  I 


^  On  the  conlmry,  others  of  the  kgitimatists  thought  that  haste  wowldJ 
I  aU;  and  that  th«  preferable  course  was  to  wail  for  difficulties  m>j 
ease  round  the  new  iltrone,  and  for  the  u&urping  |o\eti\m^m ' 
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■bU9  H*  apparent  Tietoriaa*.  which«  lika  those  af  Pyrrhat,  would  end 
ia  inaritabla  ruin.    They  argQed  Aftt  fovarnmeDtii  sr®  the  aritiera  af 
thei^  owe  de«tiiiiea;.that  when  tbey^die,  they  die  by  their  c^wn  hIltlill^ 
Aat  10  flght  the  battle  in  parliament  waa  the  shortest  atid  iaf«ft  fttd 
to  aneoeai;  that  to  draw  tne  awbrd  wcaild  be  to  hasard  ih«  i^Uyii^ 
diTottgh  a  aenae  of  common  danger,  all  the  enemies  of  ih«  former  <1^ 
iia0ty«  who  weretnow  divided;  that  civil  war  would  gire  birih  ta  dr«i^ 
All  antmoaitiea;  that  it  woold  be  impolitic  to  rkise  the  ihroriB  of  Henry  V* 
on  a  firandation  of  blood ;-  that,  beatdea,  die  Q|>portunitte9  of  the  tiM| 
were  not  ao  brilliant  aa  thej  appeared  to  young  miade ;  that  the  SmiI    | 
waa  divided  by  oppoaing  feelinga ;  that  £a  Vendee,  held  in  check  br    i 
fifty  thooaand  aoldian,  bad  not  the  aame  incentired  to  iniFitrrectm    ; 
iHiich  arooaed  it  in  1792 ;  and,  finally,  thai  the  fate  or  the  monsrchf 
waa  not  to  be  ataked  on  a  aingle  haiud.  .  . 

Thia  waa  the  tenor  of  the lanfuage  of  men  who,  like  IVL  de  Pxit^ 
rat,  enjoved  ample  wealdi ;  who,  like  Ghaleanbfiand  or  Hyde  de  N«i^ 
vilte,  had  reputation  at  atake ;  or  who,  like  M.  da  Berry'er,  fearv^d  tt 
jeopardise  a  brilliant  career.  Their  advieete  their  party  was  ertdeoilv 
coonaelled  by  prudence,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  graater  number  of  ihm 
waa  indiapntabie;  bot  egotiam  ia  ever  at  the  bMtodr  of  the  wisdom  d 
liomanity,  and  diere  ia  ib  the  boaome  of  iw  aU.a  my&tenouft  dictam 
who,  without  onr  conaciouaneie,  prompta  our  apeeeh  nnd  nil^  ^ 
actions.  Feelinga<  of  thia  kind  oiiginaled  the  nrrnution  of  royaliil 
oommitteea  in  Paria,  in  the  view  of  reatralning  the  imr>fM>m<^fry  f^ftb 
loyal  provincials.  These  committees  consisted  of  the  leading  pa^ 
eonages  of  the  party ;  and  their  expectant  policy  waa  ably  aqpportsd 
in  the  Gazette  de  fVance,  edited  by  MM.  de  Genoude  and  de  Leah 
doucix. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Charette  had  arrived  in  La  Vend^  to  take  da 
conduct  of  the  insurrection,  by  virtue  of  the  powera  entreated  to  kia 
by  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  His  lirst  step  was  to  summon  to  la  FM> 
li^re,  near  Remouille,  the  leaders,  whose  countenance  waa  indiapanii* 
ble  to  him.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  Sith  of  September^  ISIl; 
and  among  the  fourteen  present  was  the  Count«ra  Angvale  da  b 
Rochejacquelin.  The  discussion  was  long  and  animated*  M.  di 
Charette  began  by  laying  before  them  the  instructiona  wlueh  lie  kal 
deceived  from  Massac,  and  which  were  couched  in  contiadieloiyi  oTi 
at  least,  in  controvertible  terms  ;  since,  on  the  one  hand.  La  Vmtk 
was  summoned  to  take  up  arms  only  in  case  of  auooeaa  in  the  8oathi 
of  a  republic  being  proclaimed,  or  of  foreign  invasion,  whilalt  eaAl 
other  hand,  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  rising  waa  left  to  the  dir 
cretion  of  the  general  officers.  M.  de  Charette*8  own  opiniea  frei 
that  La  Vendue  should  not  wait  for  intelligence  of  the  aneceoa  ef  lb" 
dame  in  the  South,  but  that  the  movement  should  be  aimultaneais  il 
both  quarters;  and  this  was  the  advice,  too,  of  the  Ceunieaa  Aqfam 
de  La  Rochejacquelin,  who  supported  it  with  the  eloquent  feaHagp^ 
culiar  to  the  sex.     However,  the  more  guarded  opinion 


and  it  waa  decided  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  five  that  the  WeatahsaU 
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iiot  ileel^a  ilselT  tintil  after  the  submission  of  the  southern  provineevi 
nalees  France  should  be  invaded,  or  Paria  proclaim  a  republic.  J 

But  i^iiilst  ihe  nobility  were  thus  discussing  ihe  means  of  restoring  j 
the  ani'ieui  regime,  the  bourgeoisie  were  preparinjif  to  complete  their  I 
triumph  by  tjje  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  hy  the  legal  pro-  j 
tcription  uf  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  I 

The  state  of  affairs  was  critical;  and  there  was  no  dominant  or  well  I 
defined  power  to  ragulate  die  crisis.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  tho  I 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  neither  the  charm  of  authority  briUlantly 
usurped,  nor  the  influence  of  an  incontestably  legitimate  power.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers  was  decried  and  powerless;  and  the  universal  feel-  J 
mg  was  to  deprive  it  of  its  very  principle  of  existence  by  cutting  off  j 
Uie  right  of  descent  Lastly «  royalty,  inolated  and  uneasy  at  the  suruf^  I 
mit  o*  this  unsteady  social  fabric^  wanted  splendour  as  well  as  the  de*  1 
fences  whicb  should  circle  a  dirone,  I 

It  was  the  miatoko  of  Louis  XL,  and  stiH  more  that  of  I^uis  XIV.,  I 
10  believe  that  royalty  could  support  itself  without  being  based  on  a 
powerful  aristocracy*  Now  the  monarchy  which  is  not  incorporated  I 
with  an  ariatocratical  body,  must  either  keep  the  sword  unsheaihed  for  i 
constant  use,  or  the  treasury  open  for  constant  corruption;  oppressive  I 
if  it  is  iibsolule*  if  under  check,  demoralising.  But  eiiher  mode  of] 
government  must  be  of  uncertain  duration  j  since,  in  the  one  case,  au*  I 
ihoriiy  purchases  security  by  degradation,  and,  in  the  other,  it  eannot  | 
sggrandiae  without  ejihausting  itseU^  I 

Thus  the  couBtitution  indicted  by  ignorant  sophists  on  France,  in*  I 
olved  an  impossibility;  since  to  desire,  as  the  bourgeoisie  did,  to  com- 1 
"ne  a  living  monarchy  with  a  dead  aristocracy,  was  neither  more  nor  j 
sa  than  to  want  the  head  to  live  apart  from  the  body  ;  and  so  com*  ] 
plele  was  iheir  hallucinatior^  thai  they  were  jealous  of  an  hereditary  I 
peerage,  thai  is  to  say, after  having  annihilated  feudalism,  they  pursued] 
lis  shadows.  I 

ll  ts  true  that  among  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  some,  and  j 
etpecialty  MM,  Casimir  Perier,  Royer  Collard,  Gu  1201^  and  Thiers, 
who  did  not  adopt  the  general  feeling  with  regard  lo  an  hereditary 
peerage;  but  their  objections  were  too  inconclusive  to  have  any  wetghu  J 
Acknowledging  the  reasonableness  of  the  overthrow  of  feudalism,  how  ] 
could  they  prove  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  symbol  when  they  had] 
conactUtd  to  the  destmciion  of  the  substance  ?  I 

At  all  events,  the  revision  of  the  iwenty-third  article  of  the  charter^  | 
relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  peerage,  was  clamoured  for  from  every  | 
pari  of  the  empiret  and  the  anitiely  was  universal.  Government  found  | 
iidelf  forced  to  decide,  and  Casimir  Perier  submitted  to  parliament  mJ 
motion,  in  proposing  which,  after  having  expatiated  on  the  advantage*  | 
»ih1  even  the  necessity  of  the  law^  of  descent,  he  concluded  by  sayiugtl 
*•  I  move  the  abolition  of  bereditary  peerage/*  J 

TtiiS  conclusion,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  arguments  directed  to  ] 
gaiDsay  it^  did  no  honour  to  Casimir  Perier,  and  proved  how  little  truij 
couragfcj  this  hauglity  man  possessed*  To  despise  popular  applauseil 
when  ludiMtmified  by  the  flattery  of  ihe  ricbesti  most  enlighteaedt  aad 
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most  impnrtant  body  in  the  iitate,  ib  but  a  petty  Baen  ficf!,  of  whkh  the 
f  moat  i^ulgar  minda  are  capable;  but  it  is  ihe  mark  of  superior  luture* 
to  resist,  for  the  iruth's  aake*  ibe  allureraenls  of  popularity  at  the  h'j.ti(li 
of  ihe  repuietl  elife  of  the  nation*  Proud  enough  lO  brave  the  tlisbni 
murmu rings  pf  popular  dismntenl*  Casimir  Perier  had  not  the  bfiiiM=M 
I  of  heart  lo  dare  the  rescnmient  of  the  bour^t&iite. 

A  commirtee  having  been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies te 
,  ficamine  the  pmposiiion  submitted  to  it,  M.  B^renger  pre^enied  on  rhe 
19th  of  f^eptember  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subjeet,  And  on  Uit  ^th 
the  debiite  began. 

Here,  however,  (he  question  arose  whether  the  Chamber  of  Deputi^, 
in  deeding  on  the  hie  of  the  peerage,  acted  as  a  conautoeot  and  aoT«' 
reign  power,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  peers  to  ratify  the  aopre-ine 
teoLence  about  to  be  passed  on  ibem. 

Legally  and  logically  considered,  this  was  an  in^ormoun tabic  tliffi* 
cuUy  ;  sinee,  after  the  revoknion  of  July,  the  new  government  had  eon- 
Btituied  itself  in  violation  of  every  principle*  To  ask  the  peerage  IQ 
consent  to  the  loss  of  the  most  precious  of  its  privileges,  w^as  l*>  run 
the  risk  of  a  frigblful  conflict  between  the  three  estates,  and  to  expos* 
the  state  ilself  to  a  shock-  To  do  without  the  consent  of  ihe  Ciiiol- 
ber  of  Peers  was  to  arrogate  for  the  Chamber  o^  Deputies  Ihr  chn raf- 
ter of  a  const ttueni  assembly.  Was  it  so  ?  M.  de  Cormentn*  m  a 
celebrated  pamphtcU  proved  the  negative  with  singnlar  vigour  of  sivle 
and  reasoning.  "  Conjsiituuone,"  he  argued^'^musi  precede  law^;  C4H»* 
•equently,  national  assemblies  (if 9  congrh)  must  precede  the  formi^ 
lion  of  representative  bodies  (chumbrts)*  Who  appoint  nalionsi 
assembUest  The  people*  Who  choose  representative  bodies f  The 
electors.  These  are  the  true  principles;  now  to  apply  thero*  Haw 
the  French  people  called  a  national  assembly !  No.  Has  a  natioD&l 
assembly  passed  the  charier !  No,  Who  did  then  ?  A  few  deputies. 
"Who  gave  ihem  authority  I  A  few  electors.  And  who  nomtnatenJ  the 
electors — the  people  ?  No.  Whom  did  ibey  represent — the  people! 
No*  If  a  national  assembly  were  necessary  lo  organize  the  chartfr* 
is  not  a  national  assembly  necessary  for  taking  into  consideraliofi  i 
modilicaiion  of  the  charter?  If  the  chamber  of  1830  excused  itt 
usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  alleging  the  necessiiT 
of  the  circumstances,  can  the  chamber  of  1 83 1  advance  th^  Mm* 
necessity?  And  if  it  cannot,  we  do  not  ask  what  ri^bt  it  has,  hut 
urbai  pretence.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  the  electors  have  giretl 
it  authority.  We  grant  its  legislative,  we  deny  its  constilucnt  mih^ 
rity.  One  cannot  give  what  is  not  one's  own.  Are  the  electors  tb« 
people  ?  Are  a  hundred  thousand  citizens  thirty-liiree  millions  of 
men  ?" 

This  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the  Courier  Francois ^  and  in  tbf 
NathnttK  had  ti  powerful  clfect ;  and  by  replying  to  M.  de  Corm^iiin 
in  the  .l&urual  dtn  DehaU,  MM.  Devaux  and  Keratry  only  provukd 
rejoinders  from  a  formidable  antagonist  which  served  to  shake  pubk 
opinion. 

The  orators  who  declared  themselves  against  an  hereditary  pMEff 
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tM*  TliouTeneL  LKerbeUe,  Audry  de  Puyraveaii,  M^irschiO,  tie 
Briijmlr,  Tiirdieu,  Duuhdu,  Bigiitin,  VienneU  Eusi&be  tie  8alverte,  Mar- 
fligl  Clmizel,  Generals  L;ifayelte  ant!  Thiard*  OiJilon  Burro U  niid  de 
Remusal*  llB  cliainplonf  were  MM*  Thiers,  Gijizot,  Bcrryer,  K(*rritr3% 
lars»  and  Hover  CoIJard.  The  debate  lasted  many  days,  and  was  ani- 
^^ted  and  hrilliant;  yei,  neverlhelesg,  was  inferior  to  ila  subjeeu  ihe 
^best  which  ean  oeciipy  the  ntteniion  of  man. 

^Bi  whatever  way  ihe  peerage  be  eonsideredt  said  ihe  enemies  of  the 
^^bdiiary  principle,  the  law  of  descent  will  be  found  to  be  useless,  dan- 
^|K>U9,  and  faiah  Regarded  as  a  legislative  assembly,  it  ought  to  bo 
protected  frr>m  the  inirusion  of  ihe  ignobly-minded,  the  unpalriolic, 
'  the  untnlenied.  There  is  no  higher,  more  difficuli,  or  more  imporl- 
Ifanetion  than  that  of  framing  laws;  and  what  madness  lo  leave 
'  bance  the  cure  of  providing  us  with  legi^^lators!  How  puerile  and 
erimini>J  the  imprudence  whieb  rejects  beforehand  citizens  reeom- 
ided  by  their  merit  alone,  and  entrust  tbe  control  of  our  destinies  to 
isicmbly  composed  of  the  first  comers!  Hereditary  monarchy  we 
'  tinders  tnnd,  sin  re,  however  imbecile  the  king,  there  m  an  intelligent 
responsible  minister  to  sinswer  for  him,  England  was  never  more 
rerful  or  greater  than  when  Pitt  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  tilthoti|rh 
Itnvereign  wus  bereft  of  reason  ;  but  where  is  the  remedy  for  the 
leieney  of  an  assembly  found  unequal  to  an  emergency  !  [f  we 
inl  thr  peerage  ns  a  check  on  the  other  estates  of  the  kingdom,  it 
31  Id  still  be  our  object  to  aboliBh  die  hereditary  principle,  which  by 
irin^  it  iin  independent  existence^  gives  it  a  spceia)  interest  to  defend, 
fiO  retiders  it  liable  to  tbe  most  dangerous  prepossessions.  The 
i©  of  man  fimls  greater  siitisfaction  in  nrigintiting  than  in  stopping 
.k  jll0T"cn3<^n^i  since  action  presupposes  liberty,  that  is  to  say*  power, 
.resistance  argues  necessity*  that  is  to  soy,  weakness.  Now 
-Ime  of  nn  individuui  is  rt  forfiori  true  of  an  assembly  of  men  ; 
Ills  in  the  nature  of  a  moderator  to  lose  sight  of  his  funelions,  and 
ploy  in  action  the  weapons  which  he  has  received  for  the  purpose 
limcp*  It  may  be  accounted  certain  that  a  power  devi&ed  as  a 
riisdaina  its  mission.  When  eirong,  tt  gives;  when  weak,  il 
^Wt  impiil»ion.  The  lessons  on  this  pnint  furnis^hed  by  ihe  Long 
lUmenl  are  all  in  all  in'^trnctive.  Could  the  House  of  Lords  check 
cotjrse  of  the  Commons?  It  wished  to  save  Strafford,  yet  pro- 
hnriNi  ientence  of  death  upon  him.  It  wished  to  preserve  their  seats 
[the  bishops,  yet  voted  for  their  exclusion.  It  desired  peace,  yet 
A  ^  -  'ivilwar.  How  vain  the  idea  of  balancing  against  each  other 
ry  chamber  and  an  elective  chamber,  in  the  hope  of  check- 
in;  jirugressive  spirit  of  society  :  it  is  like  placing  an  aristocracy  in 
I  hnsoiti  of  a  republic  I  Rather  let  us  recall  the  ancient  strife  between 
patriciiifis  ami  the  plebeians,  between  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
■cli  legalized  usurpation,  and  the  etiicts  of  the  people,  which  legalised 
emce;  a  iirifc  which  so  long  consumed  the  R«unan  *^mpire.  The 
boo  <^r  ftVf»rtin£f  «uch  a  contest  through  the  iigency  of  a  monarchy* 
fie t ween  the  two,  is  preposterous.  In  the  fjice  of 
l»ii  I  .,      , ,  the  interest  of  sui  hereditary  monarchy  atid  <iCi&, 
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hereditary  peeme  ie  identictl.  Ax  the  best,  it  will  I10  s  p^r  of  two 
against  one;  ano  the  Teanh  of  oar  scheming  will  have  been  but  a  com- 
pueajtiooof  diaorden.  On  the  ofrntrnry,  grandog  (tiat  the  hcredituy 
peerage  haa  a  will^f  itaown,  how  subdue  this  wiLU  when  brBvioi  u 
onee  we  elective  chamber  and  the  throne,  it  shall  ob«iinairly  at^nl  ig 
the  way  of  deairaUe  innoTationat  By  swamping  it  with  %  b»ieh  &f 
new  pe^rat  Adieu,  then,  to  all  respi^ct  lor  it  and  to  all  its  ind^petid* 
enee :  it  mergea  the  moderator  in  the  stave.  But  now  to  look  at  ibi 
peanige  aa  a  repreaentative  body  ;r-vf^ith  what  interesta,  in  a  ^iMt  of 
aociety  born  of  revoluliona»  can  the  principle  of  palitical  inheriiaoei 
aaaimilate  t  Are  not  iieA  aboliahed  ?  i»  not  feudal iam  extinct!  ii  rail 
nobility,  which  no  longer  tranamtis  ita  funetiDns  but  only  iis  titles,  f«r 
ever  diacredited  t  have  we  in  France,  ^  in  England,  a  higher  cUnit 
who  have  joined  with  the  people  against  monarchical  oppressioti,  umA 
who  have  ao  acquired  a  title  to  the  respect  of  future  gene  rations  f  htii 
we  anything  in  France  which  appro  11  mates  to  the  relations  of  pfttrot 
to  elientt  of  landlord:  to  tenant  t  An  hereditary  peerage,  tlien,  is  in  a 
ftlae  poaition»  aince  it  repreaenta  no  national  interest,  and  kt^cps  ;ilift 
the  reeollectiona  of  that  odiooa  juaits  of  privileges  against  which  thtf 
people  toae  in  1780  aa  one  man.  Do  you  count  ihe  universal  dislike 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  which  now  exists,  of  no  motnent  t  What 
more  would  you  have  then  to  pro#e  tis  m;inife«l  disagreement  with  iJi« 
tendenoiea,  prngreaa,  and  mannera  of  the  age?  Would  the  heredjiaiy 
peerage  have  so  often  exhibited  tin*  BpevintOc  of  h^  wt>>4kf>f«s^  JKij  *t 
struck  root  in  the  nation  ?  What  did  it  do  for  Napoleon*  eonqaered  it 
Waterloo?  What  for  Louis  XVIII.,  when  threatened  by  the  exile  if 
Elba  ?  What  did  it  do,  on  the  29th  of  July,  for  Charles  X. !  Whil 
haa  it  been  able  to  do  for  liberty  ?  What,  the  day  afler  the  Otb  of 
August,  could  it  do  for  its  dignity  and  for  itself? 

We  acknowledge,  answered  the  advocates  of  the  hereditary  prioei|)k 
that,  as  a  legislative  and  judicial  body,  the  peerage  ought  to  eonttfa 
enlightened  men ;  but  what  else  is  the  devolving  of  the  largeat  fonetion 
of  government  on  a  certain  number  of  great  families  than  thef  foondi^f 
of  a  practical  school  for  statesmen  ?  Pitt,  the  son  of  Lord  Chathaa^ 
attended  the  sittings  of  parliament  from  the  age  of  fifteeny  in  older  tl 
qualify  himself  to  succeed  his  father;  and,  when  twenty«three  jnH 
old,  Pitt  governed  his  country.  Besides,  it  does  not  foUow  tnat  a 
chamber  of  peers  should  consist  wholly  of  eminent  men ;  in  which  can 
the  advantage  would  be  far  exceeded  by  the  dangers,  sinoe  all  woeU 
aspire  to  the  first  place.  The  truly  influential  bodies  are  those  whnh 
oonaist  of  some  pre-eminent,  and  of  a  large  number  of  aensiUe  mea; 
for  the  influence  of  an  assembly  results  not  from  the  personal  aMiiii 
of  its  members,  but  from  its  constitution;  and  the  sole  question  to  bt 
solved  is,  whether  the  consequences  of  the  hereditary  prtndpls  in 
salutary  or  the  reverse.  Now  an  obvious  good  prooeeding  fipai  thii 
principle  is,  that  it  constrains  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  set  iht 
part  of  moderator.  Want  begets  desire,  desire  templa  to  acqniiidMii 
and. an  elective  peerage  would  be  always  tempted  to  mdie  ilssif  hen^ 
djtary,  aince  that  would  be  its  want;  but  what  can  a 
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ilary  rights  above  all  ambitious  longings,  desire,  save  to  keep 

ihey  irc  ?  It  is  asked  whether,  wiih  ihe  will  lo  be  conaerv- 
h  s  house  would  have  ihe  power.  We  answer,  yes;  a  power 
I  on  the  influence  of  lis  independent  position,  on  Ihe  moral 

of  the  prescriptive  rightE  of  which  it  is  ihe  deposiii^ry,  on  the 
m  of  corporate  and,  above  atl^  of  family  interests.  If  it  stand 
"H  the  throne,  ii  is  said  to  be  dangerous  ;  if  ministers  can  swamp 

majority  hy  creating  batch  upon  batch  of  peers,  it  is  pro- 
Berrile*  But  the  power  of  creating  new  peers  is  only  danger- 
i  it  beeojues  an  abuse;  and  our  guarantee  against  n»  being 
B  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  throne  itself.  We  grant 
[lereditary  peerage  may  be  denounced  by  public  opinion  as  a 
irmer  privilegcp;  but  we  maintain  that  ptiblic  opinion  is  in  this 
victim  of  a  reckless  infatuation,  which,  tn  our  capacity  of  legia- 
EJ  should  be  guilty,  were  we  either  to  flatter  or  follow.  What 
j«  but  n  permanent  violaiion  of  right;  atid  right  but  a  reeog- 
bKf  titiliiy  ?  Any  other  deftnilion  of  right  would  be  to  make 
physical  abstraction,  on  empty  word.  Now,  not  only  is  H 
maintain  inviolate  the  heretliiary  principle  of  the  peerage,  but 
Bsary,  nnd  demanded  hy  the  conditions  vital  to  every  society* 
e  a  thousand  difft*reni  interests  in  the  world ;  but  they  may  all 
sd  10  two — ^tTJOvement  <ind  duration.  If  the  former  reig-ns  un- 
i,  society  is  thrown  into  confui?ron ;  if  the  latter  rules  exclo- 
ie  social  machine  becomes  clogiged   and   stops.     Hence  the 

of  a  mukiple  power;  of  borrowing  from  euch  form  of  go- 
,  the  advantages  which  are  peculi.ir  to  it.  Monarchies  are 
^hed  by  energy  of  will ;  aristocracies  by  steadiness  of  purpose; 
sies  by  the  greatness  of  their  passions.  Separate,  these  three 
e  perishable  from  their  each  wanting  what  the  others  have; 
d  combined,  tfiey  constitute  a  goverfiment  at  once  prudent  and 
^a  perfect  government. 

vere  the  arguments  advanced  on  boih  aides,  Bntt  friends  or 
of  an  hereditary  peerage,  they  were  equally  in  the  wrong ; 
?r,  because  they  overiooked  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
onul  government;  the  latter,  because  they  did  not  rerogniae 
il  vice  inherent  in  constitutional  government.  To  the  one  it 
objected  :  "  Do  you  rightly  iindersiuiidthe  senae  and  scope  of 
iment  ?     What  is  to  become  of  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the 

that  of  the  peerage  be  destroyed  ?  W  hal !  see  you  not  that 
itial  to  the  existence  of  royalty  to  he  surrounded  by  a  clasa 
?  the  same  interests,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  word,  the  same  privi* 
lefend  ?  Does  the  right  which  you  repudiate  for  an  assembly 
ppear  to  you  leas  odiotis  when  vested  in  an  individual  ?  Will 
makes  and  executes  the  law,  be  bn^  permitted  to  exereise  i 

which  you  have  refused  lo  a  merely  legislative  body  ?  To 
s  the  responsibility  of  niintslers  amount !  We  all  know  it  is 
rioiera*  Once  a  slniggle  ensues,  the  sovereign,  when  victori- 
9  his  ministers  ;  but  vanquished,  he  is  ilrigged  down  in  their 
ftdds  X*f  notwithstanding  the  inviolability  of  liis  person,  la  at 
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thii  qioment  an  exile.  The  punishment  or  his  Tninisters  onlyfould 
not  satiate  the  vengeanee  of  nia  insurgejii  people*  Away,  ihm,  m± 
iheae  idle  fictiona,  which  are  onljr  Ht  to  beguile  igiior&nt  eredtiUty ;  hut 
whieh  no  forther  protect  power  than  whiUi  it  needs  no  protef«tioD. 
Beaidest  ia  not  the  iDWolabiUty  of  the  royal  person — suppoiitig  ih^  ti 
be  leapected— Hifter  aU«  a  privili^e  ;  and  the  most  fantasticftl  of  tli 
prifilegea,  and  the  least  easily  jnatiti able  by  the  common  rules  of  l()|^t 
When  you  hate  once  admitted  ihe  prtnciple  that  the  trans misiionaf 
polilical  fanctjona  by  hereditary  (Jescent  is  a  brutal  sttaf^k  on  ju»tiet, 
aqnality»  and  reason*  do  not  you  eee  thitt  royalty  b  on  the  ver^  of  ia 
abyss^  since  you  will  have  made  it  an  exception  lo  your  sacrtil^Mi- 

CimCy  and  fundamental  principle?  Take  it  for  a  truth,  your  iy&im 
da  you  in  a  repiiblic.  Nor  is  this  ^11 ;  what  is  to  be  the  ioorce  <^ 
this  peerage  which  yon  will  not  su  ffer  to  be  heretlitary  ?  Will  you 
make  it  elective?  Then  your  peers  are  only  lioubles  of  depiiijfs*  It 
it  to  be  nominated  by  the  sov^rei^n  T  Your  pe!er«  would  be  so  maoj 
ehamberiains.  Will  you  leave  it  in  the  king's  choice  oui  of  a  li^t  iS 
eminent  individuals  T  In  this  case,  you  would  not  have  a  mere  arifito* 
eracy  of  functions*  but  what  ia  far  more  unjust  and  mjurious.  one  of 
fonctienaries.  Would  yon  prefer  an  amalgamation  of  ihe  deeyn 
principle  with  the  nomination  of  the  sovereign,  through  the  mecliuiQ  of 
n  ayatem  of  candidateships  t  Tour  hermaphrodite  chamber  of  peen 
■would  be  the  reflection  of  the  rival  passions  which  it  would  have  hem 
ereated  to  regulate,  and  would  be  the  embodimem  of  the  two  antaco- 
nistic  elements,  whose  fatal  development  is  sought  to  be  repret^eii. 
Thus,  without  hereditary  tenure,  a  peerage  is  an  impossibility.  Logi- 
cally speaking,  a  republic  and  a  single  chamber  are  the  resultjo  of  your 
system,  which  cuts  up  constitutional  government  root  and  branch/* 

To  their  opponents,  and  to  M.  Thiers  in  particular,  the  reply  mifltt 
b©-^"  You  are  consistent,  but  in  your  errors  only<  You  say  that  th^rt 
are  two  opposing  interests  in  the  world — movement  and  dui^tiofi' 
But  if  instead  of  being  an  evanescent  fael,  which  attests  the  inhaef 
of  a  nation,  this  dualism  be  considered  as  an  essential  and  peniiAn^nt 
element  of  a  state's  existence,  to  what  conclusion  are  we  led — that 
every  society  bears  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  never-ending  and  coo- 
suming  struggle ;  that  war,  war  without  a  truce,  is  the  law  of  the  world ; 
that,  condemned  to  pass  under  the  alternate  yoke  of  these  oppofiof 
interests,  nations,  by  turns  paralyzed  or  convulsed,  are  the  victims  of 
a  fatality  equally  adverse  to  perfect  security  and  steady  progressioa' 
Vainly  do  you  evoke  to  reconcile  these  in  teres  is  a  power  which  m 
eall  royalty;  since,  in  conformity  with  the  Law  you  yourselves  la; 
down, this  power  can  have  no  interest  whieh  is  not  identified  without 
of  the  two.  The  intervention  of  royalty  cannot  strengthen  the  eor 
aervative  principle,  without  rendering  it  more  unpopular ;  and  this  ^  m 
to  moderate,  but  to  complicate  the  struggle.  And  now,  if  from  thf 
existence  of  two  interests  which  you  fancy  you  see  contending,  io  ^t^ 
tne  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  for  the  empire  of  society^  you  arigti^ 
the  necessity  of  two  principles  contending  for  the  possession  of  por«f. 
what  do  you  do  t      Why,  you  transport  from  social  into  poUtical  er 
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i^tence  alt  the  plagues  against  which  it  ia  the  duty  of  a  legiskUir  to 
guard.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  pliilosophy  aud  of  slatesmeii, 
itoriety  hns  but  one  interest ;  which  may  be  defined — ^duration  in  move- 
mrnL  To  trunstbrm  inio  a  law  of  hiimaniiy  a  phenomenon  which 
proi*eeds  solely  from  the  defects  of  a  still  imperfect  dvilizalion,  is  to 
df*ny  proj^ress,  to  hliispheme  God,  and  to  abandon  the  world  aforehand 
to  ihe  weak  govprnmeni  of  chance.  The  simultaneous  cxiaience  in 
the  bcisoni  of  nations  of  two  inlerosts  ever  at  VTiriance  widi  each  other, 
ji  a  facl^  but  it  is  abo  an  evil.  Watch  it,  not  to  regulale,  but  to  destroy 
it,  Ab  regards  the  advantagres  peculiar  to  each  form  of  government, 
•ueh  is  tliejr  nature,  thai  to  bring  thera  together,  without  ahering  iheir 
eharactefi  is  to  neutralize  one  by  the  other,  and  to  pass  through  dis- 
order in  order  to  arrive  al  powerlesaness*  Monarchies  are  disiln- 
giHslied  by  the  fruitful  energy  of  will,  only  where  that  will  k  exempt 
from  being  every  moment  discussed,  disputed,  paralysed.  In  demo- 
cfacie?,  the  greatness  of  the  passions,  which  is  ibeir  eharaeterislic,  soon 
dcgem^rates  into  violence  when  Ofjposed  by  permanent  obstacles  and 
ftVfUmatic  obstinacy.  And  what  becomes  of  ihe  steadiness  of  purpose 
inherent  in  aristocracies,  when,  side  by  side  with  reverence  for  pre- 
scriptive usages,  contempt  for  ihcra  is  the  spirit  of  the  national  institu- 
tion* ?  Your  constitutional  government  stops  short  at  merely  approxi- 
mating the  elements  which  it  ought  to  fuse.  Now,  as  society  ought  to 
have  one  interest,  power  should  have  but  one  principle  ;  and  it  is 
only  hy  recognising  the  latier's  truth  that  the  first  can  be  established* 
If  Engb>iid  have  held  the  world  in  check,  and  have  subdued  it  hy  her 
merchants,  more  completely,  insnlenlly,  and  lastingly,  than  Rome  did 
by  her  soldiery,  this  success  has  been  owing  to  the  existence  in  Eng- 
land of  one  principle  only — the  aristocratic.  Her  arisiocracy  owns  tbe 
toil,  directs  trade,  sways  the  crown,  and  domineers  in  ihe  House  of 
Commons  by  the  venality  which  lias  been  its  work,  and  which  con- 
verts the  voles  of  tbe  people  into  so  many  lies,  at  its  disposal.  Hence 
in  Engtnnd,  king,  lords,  and  commons,  are  really  nothing  more  than 
dilTerent  manifestations  of  the  same  principle — three  functions,  and  not 
three  powt^rs.  Aye*  unity  in  power^ — all  is  included  in  ibis,  if  organ- 
ized conformably  with  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of  justjee,  all,  move- 
ntent,  order*  and  duration !  To  eslablish  a  compound  power,  is  la 
orifaiiize  anarchy  and  regulate  chaos," 

Tbe  foregoing  arguments  embrace  the  just  view  of  the  question,  and 
copsequeniiy  it  was  lar  from  being  thoroughly  diiicussed  in  the  debates 
upo»i  il»  Perhaps,  however*  the  fear  of  supplying  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
with  luo  formidable  weapons  was  a  eheek  upon  its  being  discussed  as 
prolbundly  as  ii  deserved.  For  instance,  ibey  who  eagerly  called  for 
the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle,  as  regartled  the  political  ma- 
rhme,  might  fiavc  perceived  that  their  arguments  miglit  one  day  be 
turned  againsi  tbemi  and  that  they  might  be  invited  lo  abolish  it  as  re^ 
garded  the  social.  For  there  is  no  argument  against  ihe  succession 
of  pulilical  functions  from  father  to  sout  which  does  not  equally  apply 
la  |)ro|)erty,  in  a  couniry  where  property  gives  an  exclusive  rigbt  to 
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die.h%liett  foneiioBS,  and  when  i 
tNUtfrichi 

Noi  ont  of  all  ^hate  bold  oonditaiotia  was  aarioiisty  enttrtain&d  by 
tho  apaakara  who  ware,  abofo  alU'ptrty  men.  The  result  wss,  ihst 
Iha  Ghambar  or  Dajratiaa  .Tolad,  by  «  majority  of  SS&  to  40,  the  abc^ 
Uliaii  of  tha-heraditary  paanga,  jand  iha  eysiem  of  uominatioa  hj  ibt 
king  out  of  a  Icfally  cooatitated  list  of  amitient  men  and  men  in  offiee^ 
Tba  aatiaiactioo  of  tha  bourgeoiaia  waa  complete  i  but  iia  min  ltirk«4 
Whiad  ita  trraiiiph. 

^Tha  aaripos  diffiealtlaa  of  ttw  affidr  ware  mon  appirent*  To  bc^afae 
farw  il  Wai  nacaaaaxj  that  dia  dadaion  of  ihe  Cliamber  vt  Depittiei 
dionld  ba  foraully  ratified  and  proelaiiried.  Now  here  the  koouf 
qnaation  agamaroaa  'did  thaChambar  of  Deputies,  in  jiiterrL>ritr^  villi 
dia  oonatitntion^  azerciae  a  eonatitueni  or  only  n  legtslaiife  ponr^tl 
Waa  ita  deciaion  aovareign  and  withont  appeal,  or  subject  la  th«  rati* 
fleaMon  of  the  paeragaf 

.^  Objeetiona  and  difficaltiaa  ataitad  np  in  abundance  either  w«yt 
vlf  the  Ghambar  of  Deputiaa  aapirad  to  ih^  sovereign  power  of  a 
oonatitnant  aaaambly,  whara  ware  ita  titles  and  commisstonr  Whtn, 
on  tha  Qdi  oif  Aogaaty  1^80,  it  raeonatmoted  a  charter,  and  founded  ■ 
dynaa^  in  a  few  honra,  it  bad  at  loMt  imperious  necessity  and  reas^oi 
of  -atala  the  aopfaiatiral  warrant  for  ali  usurpauan« — lo  ur^  ai  it 
anthority.  Bat*  in  NoTembar,  I88I9  waa  it  allowable  for  it  csprioioo^f 
toaaaamrthe  right  of  changing  tha  baaea  of  a  constitution  by  whm 
it  acquired  its  legitimacy,  and  of  reconstructing  a  government  of  whifli 
it  was  itself  but. a  part?  If  it  referred  this  pretended  right  lo  thaMi 
pf  August,  1830,  and  to  the  time  at  which  the  revision  of  the  tWaatf^ 
third  airticle  of  the  charter  had  been  decided  upon,  tha  peerage  had  final 
that  moment  been  in  a  manner  suspended  !  But  then  by  what  fanla^ 
tie  inconsistency  had  it  been  allowed  to  continue  ita  aittinga.  Had 
every  projet  de  lot  been  submitted  for  fifteen  roontha  to  ita  daiiban* 
tions  and  its  votes,  only  for  the  j  oke's  sake  T  The  Chamber  of  Dapotiei^ 
then,  had  not  the  constituent  power. 

Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  looked  upon  itself  only  aa  a 
chamber,  how  comes  it  that  it  dared  to  do  in  IddO,  what  it 
attempt  in  1881  ?  It  had  arbitrarily  created  a  king,  and  it 
itself  incompetent  arbitrarily  to  remodel  a  peerage !  The 
neeessity  alleged  to  justify  the  crowning  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
even  a  sufficient  excuse;  for  if  circumstances  authorize  tha 
ment  of  provisional  government  immediately  afVer  a  ravolotian  hai 
been  affected,  they  cannot  authorize  the  establiahment  of  a  patmawiat 
authority;  and  the  rights  of  the  nation  remain  in  fiiU  foiea  aAsr  tht 
danger  is  past. 

There  waa,  therefore,  no  choice  possible  but  between  two  aqaaDj 
dangerous  and  bad  courses.  It  was  agreed  that  the  peerage  ahooU  bt 
oaDed  on  to  decide  its  own  fate.  But  what  was  to  be  done  if  it  lafaiwil 
to  commit  an  act  of  manifest  suicide,  and  voted  for  tha  mainlaBaBM 
of  iia  own  hereditary  succession  ?  In  that  case  how  wonM  it  ba  pot* 
aibla  to  restrain  the  host  of  passions  that  were  ready  to  bwat  Airlh  an 
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inch  a  provocation  !  What  would  be  the  issue  of  a  callbioti  hetween 
ih«  two  eft  ambers  7  A  revolution  perhaps!  Bewildered  by  ihe  da- 
mouTi  raised  on  all  sides  around  them,  affrighted,  wraverihg^,  and  de»- 
perftie,  the  ministefs  resolved  at  atl  costs  to  prevent  the  siorm  they 
ib  re  bailed,  &nd  on  the  19  th  of  November  appeared  a  royal  ordon  nance 
creating  thiny-six  peers. 

The  intention  of  this  measure  waa  ohviotii;  the  ministers  wished  lo 
aequm  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  favourable  lo  the  eitinc- 
don  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  news  of  the  ordonnanee,  how- 
ever, produced  a  terrific  explosion  of  public  feeling^.  The  adversarie* 
of  the  hereditary  peerage,  far  from  rejoicing  tt  a  coup  d^^W  that  se- 
cored  them  the  victory,  broke  out  into  impretrations  agamst  the  mirn 
istrr*  Formidable  meetings  of  opposition  depiiiiea  were  held  at  I^in- 
tier  the  restaorateur^B,  and  a  protest  was  drawn  up  there,  whirh  Dupont 
de  TEure  was  commissioned  to  by  before  the  Chamber,  The  lan- 
guage of  the  journals  breathed  passionate  exasperntion.  The  enemies 
of  the  government  alleged  ihaw  in  suhjectiiig  the  Iwenty-lhird  article  of 
the  eJiarter  lo  revision,  the  Chamber  of  1830  had  suspended  the  right 
of  promotton  therein  conlained ;  that  the  ordonnanee  of  the  ^Oth  of 
November  waj,  consequently,  bui  a  cotip  (T^fat  in  the  most  tyrannical 
and  insolent  sense  of  the  phrase;  that  it  was  an  insnli  to  the  nation  to 
make  the  objects  of  its  antipathies  themselves  the  judges  of  those  feel- 
ings; that,  instead  of  overstepping  the  limits  of  the  law  in  order  to  pre- 
vent resistances  too  easy  to  foresee,  ibe  ministers  would  have  done 
belter  not  to  encourage  those  Tesistanees  by  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
arisiocracy  at  the  very  moment  when  they  meanly  saerificed  it;  by 
crying  up  the  hereditary  principle  at  the  very  litne  tliey  intended  to 
destroy  it;  and  by  refusing  to  the  deputies,  now  that  an  odioiis  privi- 
lege was  to  be  abolished,  that  constituent  power  which  had  been  ac- 
c^orded  to  them  without  an  objection  at  the  time  when  the  victorious 
hut  nnceriajn  and  wearied  peuple  was  to  be  forced  under  the  yoke  of 
m  new  dynnsty. 

There  was  something  nneandtd  in  the  logic  of  these  complaints. 
For,  after  all,  the  means  which  the  opposition  so  vehemently  repudi- 
ated, was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  could  lead  without  violence  lo 
the  end  they  ardendy  longed  for.  But  Casimir  Pericr  pot  his  enemies 
in  the  right  when  be  made  bold,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  the  %%A 
«>f  November,  thos  to  cht^racleri»e  the  ordonnance  of  the  20th,  *•  This 
t«  not  a  simple  question  of  a  majority,  for  there  is  always  in  this  Gham- 
bf r  1  majority  ready  to  siinction  a  patriotic  resolution;  it  is  rather  a 
respectful  precaution  ngainiit  your  own  generosity,  which  would  have 
stamped  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Chamber  tl*e  character  of  an  act  of 
devatedness  rather  thtin  that  of  a  purely  tegi«laiive  act/'  So  that  a 
iEiea»tire  elsewhere  represented  as  a  means  of  disarmhig  the  selfishness 
of  the  peerage,  was  here  eihihiieil  »8  a  pure  homage  to  its  generosity, 
A  poor  device,  thsit  had  not  even  the  merit  of  a  skilful  falsehood!  A. 
•hameful  device,  that  compromised  alike  the  probity  of  the  minister 
iad  the  dignity  of  the  man! 

Thoa  disorder  feigned  in  men's  mindi,  and  iti  the  conduct  of  public 
fot-  1. — 33 
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tion ;  let  that  door  be  opened,  let  the  outlaw  declare  his  name  and  enter, 
and  I  will  take  it  on  myself  to  warrant  beforehand  for  his  safety." 

By  such  generous  reasons  as  these  the  question  waa  decided :  the 
Chamber  removed  every  penal  sanction  from  the  propositions  sabmitted 
to  it  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  in  the  assembly  to  reject 
the  proposition  altogether  than  to  mutilate  it.  What  signifies  a  bw 
that  is  but  the  declaration  of  a  fact  ?  But  the  ministry  was  pleased  to 
regard  this  declaration  as  a  sort  of  new  ratificatian  of  Louis  PhUippe*i 
dynasty.  This  was  the  consideration  enforced  by  M.  Goixot,  and  with 
this  view  the  majority  voted.  For  governments  are  all  blind  and  vain 
after  the  same  fashion ;  they  all  make  bold  pretensions  to  be  immoital, 
as  if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  succession  of  ages  but  a  sneeessioo  of 
disasters,  as  if  there  was  not  a  fate  involved  in  every  succession ;  and 
the  idea  of  death  present  in  every  phenomenon  of  life.  It  too  had 
deemed  itself  immortal,  that  republican  government  that  had  drowned 
with  the  roll  of  the  drums  the  dying  woitls  of  a  king  sentenced  as  the 
last  representation  of  royally  in  France.  Napoleon,  too,  had  thought 
his  dynasty  immortal ;  he  who,  that  he  might  survive  in  his  lineage, 
had  called  to  his  bed  the  daughter  of  the  Germanic  Csesars,  and  hj 
that  act  of  insensate  pride  wrought  his  own  abasement  and  roin.  Am 
the  Reatoration,  had  it  not  written  on  its  banners  that  eternally  deoeinaf 
word  perpetuity,  which  was  now  printed  in  Louis  Philippe's  Mm- 
tturf  Within  two  steps  of  that  palace  where  they  dared  to  talk  of  oae 
race  for  ever  proscribed,  and  of  another  for  ever  triumphant,  stood  a 
palace  which  for  fifty  years  had  been  but  a  hostelry  for  royalties  that 
came  and  went.  This  was  notorious:  what  of  that?  The  Chamber 
voted  this  monstrous  fallacy.  *'  The  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  is 
banished  perpetually."  And  the  kings  took  this  in  downright  earnest 
History  is  full  of  these  examples. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  M.  Berryer  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  union  of  parties,  the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  in  1816  ^init 
Napoleon  and  his  family,  who  likewise  were  declared  perpetually  ban- 
ished. But  the  Chamber  repealed  nothing  of  that  law  of  1816,  except 
the  penal  sanction  attached  to  it  by  men  who  themselves  had  since  then 
become  proscribed ! 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  new  powers  displayed  themselves. 
A  royalty  had  been  erected,  and  its  sole  natural  support,  an  hereditary 
peerage,  was  taken  away  from  it.  That  royalty  had  been  declared  in- 
violable, and  pains  were  taken  to  flatter  it  by  devoting  the  other  royalty, 
inviolable  likewise,  to  the  execration  of  future  ages.  The  statue  of 
Napoleon  was  ^placed  on  the  Colonne  Vendome,  and  the  sea  was  fo^ 
bidden  to  cast  any  wandering  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  on  the 
shores  of  France.  It  was  wished  to  keep  the  people  under  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  a  monarchical  education,  and  they  were  invited  bj 
those  at  the  summit  of  society  to  indulge  in  that  abiding  hatred  of  kings, 
which  is  the  boast  of  republics.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  lengths 
the  madness  of  pride  may  lead,  when  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
councils  of  sovereigns. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


WittuiT  Paris  was  absorbed  in  these  agimting  matters,  Lyons  was 
Itching  civil  war.  But  at  Lyons  it  woa  not,  as  in  Paris,  politica!  ques- 
;iiis  thai  kept  men's  minds  alert,  and  their  passiona  excited.  There 
ic  evil  bad  deeper  roots*  An  immense  population  vegetated  in  the 
nbourg  of  the  Croix  Rousse,  devoted  to  hard  labour,  and  to  one  that 
IS  aJmosi  fruitless  for  the  labourers.  The  workmen  in  the  silk  facto- 
m  of  Lyons  were  not  only  suffering  under  severe  distress,  but  were 
inhermore  rreated  with  the  roost  unjust  disdain*  Those  whom  they 
»rich^d,  affected  to  took  down  on  ihem  as  an  inferior  and  degraded 
Lce;  ihe  horribEe  inroads  made  on  their  youth  and  their  health  by 
leir  unwholesome  dweliings,  and  the  excessive  fatigues  of  factory 
boiif,  only  fornished  another  weapon  to  scorn,  and  the  nickname 
mut  summed  up  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  their  lot*  What 
lought^  must  have  busied  the  minds  of  these  pariahs  of  modern  civil- 
aiion,  when  I  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
urning'  in  a  noisome  den*  they  plied  the  loom  for  the  idler  sleeping 
jietly  in  his  bed  ?  And  yet  I  heir  revolt  was  to  be  the  result,  not  of 
luir  wilU  but  of  the  fatality  of  circumstances,  as  thouj^h  want  and 
ii»ery  found  in  their  osvn  naiure  some  self-sustaining  principle* 

It  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manufacturing  system 
r  Lyons  in  order  to  form  art  accurate  conception  of  the  bloody  drama 
le  reader  is  about  lo  peruse*  It  was  in  1831  what  it  is  at  this  day. 
'he  silk  trade  employed  from  30,0LK>  to  40,000  journeymen.  Above 
tin  cb^s,  having  neither  capilal,  credit,  nor  lixed  domiciles,  and  thai 
v«*d  from  hand  to  mouih,  was  that  of  the  master  weavers,  whose  num- 
ifra  amounted  *to  B,000  or  10,01K),  Each  of  these  had  four  or  five 
oms^  and  employed  journeymen  whom  they  furnished  with  imple- 
lems  and  materials,  keeping  back  to  their  own  share  half  the  wages 
aid  by  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturers,  of  whom  there  were 
bdut  !*00,  formed  a  third  class,  intermediate  between  the  master  weav- 
ni  and  those  who,  under  the  name  of  commission  agents,  supplied 
w  raw  matrrial,  a  set  of  parasites  and  very  leeches  of  ih«  Lyonnese 
larsulacture*  Thus  the  commission  agents  ground  down  the  manufac- 
irers*  who  In  their  turn  st^ueezrd  the  majter  weavers;  and  the  laiief 
I'cr^  forced  to  transmit  to  the  journeymen  the  oppression  entailed  on 
lemselves.  Hence  arose  among  the  class,  who  had  to  bear  the  whole 
urden  of  these  accumulated  tyrannies,  that  sullen  rancour  that  fer* 
ifots  in  the  surcharged  heart,  until  the  hour  comes  when  ii  bursts 
^rth  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion. 

The  prii§perity  of  the  Lyonnese  trade  had,  however,  for  a  long  time 
ut  off*  the  evil  day.  As  long  as  they  had  work  upon  terms  not  ut- 
•jrly  homicidal,  the  Lyonnese  journeymen  had  contented  themselves 
he  moderate  pittance  that  eoabled  them  to  sustain  life.     But  a 
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blow  was  dealt  the  Lyonnese  manufactares  by  clfcumsmnces  fc 
and  anterior  to  the  revolution  of  July.     Numerous  mlk  fkctortfi 
been  established  in  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Cologne;  and 
was  gradually  emancipatiog  herself  from  her  lon^  depeedepc^ 
prod  acta  of  the  Lyonnese  loom*-     Another  alill  more  active  em 
ruin  to  ihp  journeymen  was  added  to  iliis.     The  number  of 
turers  in  Lyons  had  increased  ¥ery  considerably  smc^  IS^,  aj 
cfiecta  of   foreign  competilion,  which,  after  miU  atTi^cted   onljr 
•  goods,  were  augmenlfd  by  the  disa^irous  results  of  a  domestic  c 
lition  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits.     Some  umnufacttirer?  coniioi 
enrich    themselves ;   but  the  majority,  seeing  ilmf  pro6is 
ahifted  their  losses  upon  the  shoyjdersof  the  master  wear ers^  a»4  tfacv 
again  iransferred  a  portion  of  their  burden  on  ihe  journeynieii,    TV 
wages  of  the  inielljgent  and  industrious  workman  fell  gmdoAlly  ban 
between  four  and  six  ftancs  to  forty,  thirty-five,  twetity-6ir«  soas.    In 
I^ofember,  1831,  the  workmen  employed  in  weaving  plain  silks 
but  eighteen  sous  by  eighteen  hours  daily  labour,     Th-- 
sioa  bad  descended  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  m 
The  unfortunate  journeymen  began  to  utter  loud  cries  ui  ui 
they  saw  their  wives  and  children  deprived  of  their  very  1 
cituatjon  of  the  nmster  weavers  themselves  waa  bi 
the  fall  in  prices  no  longer  allowed  them  lo  defray  i 
rent,  and  the  losses  resulting  from  ihe  repeated  2!iiO|ipiigt»  ^- 
looms,  and  from  their  too  fret^uenl  putting  in  and  out  of  f!f*fir. 
plaints  became  general ;  the  master  weavers:  and  the  jot 
common  cause  in  sutfering;  and  a  vague  confused  cb 
became  articulate,  formidable,  and  itnmedse,  arose  from  ihAi  rrgioa  m 
misery  called  ihe  Crorr  Kousse, 

Lyons  bad  for  some  time  bad  for  prefect,  a  man  of  a^dn^its  «nd^^ 
In  Battering  and  managing  the  popular  passions.     IVL  Botitiifr  OvoiMr 
lard  comprehended  at  once  that,  under  exiMingcifcuinaiaDCr9«tli«R«» 
no  posfible  middle  course  between  extermtnaitng  the  kabounnf  p«^Hili* 
tioQ  and  satisfying  its  legitimate  wantSi     He  cook  ih«  taiit^  coamt- 
Unfonunately  his  authority  in  Lyons  was  ill-secured  and  toiiertfig.  Hr 
was  feebly  seconded  by  the  municipal  administration,  wboM*  it^aiosfT 
hmd  already  caused  the  downfall  of  his  predecessor,  IVL  V     '        "f » 
and  what  was  still  worse,  he  had  a  persoof^l  enemy  in 
general  Hoguet,     Count  Hoguet  was  a  ^ 
more.     The  complamts  of  the  working  j 

bis  opinion,  only  an  explosion  of  facuou^  Ui^c^n^i^ni ;  i^hd  ihm  ^^f  ^ 
thinkintj*  added  to  hi*  private  cnmitif^-,  un^nrr}  hrm  fnf  •T^fT*ntltnf  t^ 
iricWB  of  ihe  ^ 
snce  of  all  tin 

the  workmen  by  exhibiting  htinFeJI  as  the  cnampioft  fit  tbt*ir  ii 
They  df*manded   thjit  a  minim^im    rate  of  wage's  #hfiiiJJ  lu*  d 
deinanci  was  n  jtrsl  one,  and  hr  l*x)k  tiit*«surrs  to  In  1, 

tlje  !  Til*  .1  *!.,.  h.fr^  IBJHttbi*  council  of /irMir4oir.^,.c,  .». 
the  I  rat  ion: 

<   •'LuiisiuLiuj^  that  it  Li  publicly  ootoriniit  ifait  mmmf  wimfewg 
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,M&lty  pfi?  ifiordinately  low  waff^s,  it  is  expedient  tbat  a  mttiiniuna  mie 

P^A  '   by  the  strangest  iDtervemon  of  msgiMerittl  functions,  the 

(SsuDCii  of  priHrhomjneii  had  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  Lieutenant- 
genenil  Rogxiet,  Bouvier  Dwmoulard  resolved  to  foilow  up  a  proceeding' 
that  quite  accorded  with  bis  own  vtewa;  and  on  the  15th  he  convoked 
and  presided  over  a  meeting  consisting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  mayors  of  Lyons,  and  those  of  the  three  mlU^faubour^s.  It  vnm 
decided  in  that  meeting'  that  the  basis  of  a  larifTof  wagea  ahouid  be  dis- 
cujsed  pro  and  con  by  twenty 4wo  workmen  on  the  one  side,  twelve  of 
vrbom  had  been  already  delegated  by  their  comradea,  and  twent5Mwo 
wueiufacturers  on  the  other,  who  were  selected  by  the  chamber  of  com- 

||Hlotb)ng  assuradly  could  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  jus* 
rffie  and  hamanity.  Supposing  even  that  thb  measure  was  not  legal, 
ifUjipcising  it  had  not  been  authorized  in  17»U  by  ihe  Consiiloent  As- 
■■Uily,  in  119;*  under  the  Convention,  and  under  the  Empire  in  IHlIt 
^K  it  not  imperatively  called  for  by  the  existing  state  of  things  f  Seve- 
^^nbousand  workmen  were  proving  by  the  excess  of  their  misery  how 
Hkb  tyranny  might  exiM  under  cover  of  that  preiended  freedom  of 
peeuniary  dealings  which  the  manufacturers  cried  up.  Were  the  laws 
U^bODianity  to  be  violated,  and  a  civil  war  to  become  ineviiable,  and 
^Hiing  donef  The  government  that  knows  not  how  to  be  arbitrary 
^H^r  »uch  circumstances,  ought  to  abdicate.  One  is  on  worthy  to  com- 
^Hld  men  when  he  is  incapable  of  risking  much  for  their  safety  and 
^Kiervationi  and  even  of  staking  his  head  upon  the  issue. 

M*  Bouvier  Domoulard  might  and  ought  then  to  have  fixed  the  tariff 
himself;  he  had  not  so  much  hardihood,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
hnngipg  the  two  parties  together.  But  so  strangely  erroneous  were  the 
"  lh*?n  currt^nt'  respecting  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  the  necessi- 
ving  the  market  for  labour  free  to  find  its  natural  level,  that  the 
fact's  condtict,  timid  and  perfectly  legal  as  it  was,  was  vehemently 
tired  by  the  manufacturers,  and  considered  as  an  abuse  of  power, 
workjiien  on  their  part  regarded  almost  as  a  favour  what  was  but 
ict  and  necessary  execution  of  the  laws  of  Justice, 
fresh  meeting  was  called  at  the  prefecture  on  the  2 1  at  of  October- 
iweniy-iwo  manufacLurers  selected  by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  twelve  delegates  of  the  working  class.  But  the  manufacturers 
notice  that,  having  been  nominated  by  the  authorities,  they  could 
.undertake  to  bind  the  proceedings  of  their  brethren*  On  the  mber 
,  the  number  of  the  workmen^s  delegates  was  not  complete.  A 
mr«*ting  was  therefore  appointed,  that  the  mftnufacturera  might 
time  to  nominate  their  authorized  representatives.  The  criftis 
while  was  becoming  more  and  more  urgent;  crowds  of  workmen 
'  edever?  evening  in  the  streets,  and  popular  orators  went  about 
„p  them  cfeclaJmiog  vehemently  against  these  cruel  delays,  and 
itiff  it  na  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the  working  man  until  hunger 
should  bare  disabled  him  even  from  complaining.  The  25th  of  October 
had  been  fixed  on  for  the  final  discussion  of  the  tariC    Ai  t#n  o^clock 
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Ihtt  DiorniDg  a  stniiffe  and  touching^  spectacle  was  beheU  io  Lyons. 
An  immense  multituae  descended  silently  and  in  good  order  fkom  the 
heights  of  the  Croix  Rousse,  passed  through  the  city,  and  filled  the 
Place  de  Bellecour,  and  the  Place  de  la  Prefecture.  These  were  the 
starving  artisans  who  had  come  to  learn  their  fate.  Thev  remaiaed 
there  some  time  without  uttering  one  cry  or  menace ;  their  handa  wen 
armed  neither  with  guns,  nor  swcMtls,  nor  even  sticks;  only  a  triodoir 
flag  waved  above  their  heads,  and  their  leaders  carried  slender  wauli 
to  distinguish  them  and  enable  them  to  maintain  order. 

Pacific  as  was  this  demonstration,  Bouvier  Dumoalard  waa  afraid  it 
would  give  occasion  to  calumny.  Going  down,  therefore,  among  ths 
workmen  in  his  official  costume,  he  represented  to  them  how 


it  was  that  the  tarifi*  should  not  appear  to  have  been  extorted  by  violence, 
and  he  ended  by  declaring  that  the  meeting  should  not  proceed  to  faoii- 
oess  until  they  had  withdrawn.  Shouts  of  Vive  It  Pr^fti  were  raised, 
and  that  people  of  paupers  returned  to  its  quarten  with  slow  steps, 
in  good  order,  through  the  midst  of  the  other  people  mute  with  aston- 
ishment. 

The  discussion  began  between  the  delegates  on  either  side  apoo  ths 
orying  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  manufacturing  business,  but  pa^ 
ticularly  on  the  drawing  up  of  the  tariff,  and  such  was  the  moderatisn 
of  the  workmen,  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  what  are  called  iaaeiif  fat 
which  the  employers  had  consented  twelve  days  before  to  give  eight 
sous,  was  reduced  one-eighth  in  favour  of  the  manulacturera.  The  tariff 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  both  parties,  and  the  council  of  pruiThommit 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  seeing  to  its  execution  ;  and  one  day  io 
every  week  was  appointed  for  hearing  the  complaints  to  which  bed 
faith  might  possibly  give  occasion. 

Lyons  was  deeply  affecied  by  this  great  news.  The  workmen  gare 
loose  to  their  joy,  illuminated  their  houses,  and  testified  their  enthusi- 
asm by  keeping  up  the  song  and  the  dance  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
night. 

Moreover,  so  little  disposed  were  they  to  follow  up  this  first  success, 
that  their  twenty-two  delegates  ofTered  to  resign.  But  M.  Bouvier 
Dumoulard  vehemently  persuaded  them  to  withdraw  the  ofi*er,  either 
in  the  view  of  creating  a  permanent  barrier  against  the  bad  feeling  of 
the  manufacturers,  or  that,  fearing  some  sudden  change,  he  wished  to 
secure  a  party  within  the  working  class  itself. 

However  this  be,  the  agitation  was  transferred  from  the  camp  of  the 
workmen  to  that  of  the  masters.  Among  the  latter  were  some  honest 
and  enlightened  men,  who  were  sincerely  glad  of  the  tarifi*,  and  also 
regarded  it  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  avidity  of  some  large  specu- 
lators, and  as  a  certain  means  of  modifying  the  disastrous  results  of 
competition.  But  these  were  the  feelings  of  the  smaller  number,  sad 
no  sooner  was  the  passing  of  a  new  tariflf  known,  than  the  rage  of  the 
majority  of  the  manufacturers  burst  out  in  threats  and  reproaches. 
"What  intolerable  tyranny!"  was  their  angry  cry.  "We  are  toW 
that  our  delegates  gave  their  consent;  but  it  was  extorted  by  fear. 
Besides,  by  whom  were  they  delegated?     By  a  meeting  at  which 
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fnany  of  oa  refined  lo  be  present.  And,  after  ail,  whut  b  ibe  UtjO* 
Wi  nn  outrageous  attack  on  the  freedom  of  business  ?  What  security 
can  we  expect  for  the  future,  if  such  imerference  with  industry,  and 
such  remly  support  to  the  turbulent  demands  of  our  workmen,  be  otlcw- 
nble  r^  They  eiasperated  each  other's  passions  by  conversations  of 
thie  kind  :  and  £ome  refused  compliance  with  the  tariif.  The  recusants 
wens  adjudged  to  be  m  the  wrong  by  the  prmthommin;  and  the  irri- 
union  increa^d  daily.  Al  Icnpth,  about  the  10th  of  November*  a  bun* 
dred  and  four  manufacturers  met  and  signed  a  memorial  in  which  ihey 
entered  on  energetic  protest  against  the  la  riff,  and  complained  of  ibe 
iiQJuat  df^mands  of  the  workmen  who»  according  to  ibem,  asked  for 
mireaaonable  wages  only  btcmf^e  they  had  accrutiotned  thtmttehe*  t& 
artifieial  wanin.  Threatening  reports  spread  through  the  city  ;  eiren 
M,  Bouvier  Dumoulard  was  intimidated ;  and  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  letter  of  his  was  read  Jn  the  council  of  prjiiT hommtn  containing 
a  passage  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  having  never  had  the  force  of  a 
law,  was  obligatory  on  no  one,  and  could  al  the  most  be  binding  in 
honour  as  a  basis  for  agreements  between  master  and  workmen.  On 
tjia  other  band,  the  rumour  ran  that  the  minister  for  commercial  affairs 
Iwd  expressed  his  approbatLon  both  of  the  tari^  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  prefect,  at  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  for  the  department  of  the 
Ebone,  summoned  by  him  at  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  no  means  were 
left  untried  to  urge  on  the  civil  powers  to  harsh  measures*  Lievitenant- 
feneml  Roguet  desired  the  kws  respecting  public  meetings  to  be  pla- 
carded, in  order  to  hinder  the  workmen  from  making  a  manifestation 
similar  to  that  of  the  25th  of  October^  The  troops  of  the  line  were 
kept  in  barracks  for  a  week^  half  of  the  men  sltteping  ready  dressed; 
and  double  sentries  were  posted,  drafts  being  made  for  that  purpose 
out  of  the  1st  legion  of  national  guards,  which  consisted  exclusively  of 
manufacturers. 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  workmen- 
The  tarifTwas  repeatedly  violated ;  the  council  ot prud'hommts  retract- 
ing its  first  decisions,  declined  condemning  those  who  broke  its  solemn 
pfomtses;  and,  thus  pushed,  the  unhappy  weavers  resolved  to  abstain 
from  work  for  a  week,  and  to  parade  daily  through  the  city  in  a  peace- 
ful and  orderly  manner,  agreeing  to  show  every  sign  of  respect  as 
they  passed  to  those  manufacturers  who  had  proved  themselves  just 
and  liberaL 

But  this  moderation  served  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  enemies,  and 
to  provoke  contempt uotis  taunts.  One  day  a  manufacturer  received 
his  workmen  with  pistols  on  his  table.  Another  went  so  far  as  to  say, 
•*lf  they  have  no  bread  in  their  bellies,  we  will  fill  them  with  bayo- 
net*."    The  storm  lowered i  it  was  inevitable, 

A  review  of  ilie  national  guard  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 

20lh  of  November,  in  the  Place  Bellecour,  before  General  Ordonneau ; 

and  this   review  served  to  draw  together,  and  bring  into  play  all  the 

^imentt  of  discord  which  existed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people  of  Lyons, 

^Bt  this  time  the  national  gnards  of  Lyons  did  not  dress  uniformly. 

^B  rlch«  who  had  mounted  the  new  clothing  immediately  after  tho 


on  mmoiAft  ] 

nrolotion  of  July*  wore  the  uniloim  of  the  Restoration.    Tbf  poorer, 
thtt  it  40  my  the-niMter  wea?en(eA^«  (ratelhr)^  wore  the  milarm 


tppoiBted  by  btr«  Thtt  diflerence  af  habtJiment  occasioned  jmutimg 
raniurke  on  tke  part  of  the  £DHrmer,  to  which  the  latter  aa^weT^dbf 
Umtlt.  * 

Eferythingr  seemed  to  prognoeticate  a  not  on  the  followit]^  dij. 
Ifcn  ttodthe  streets  at  night  with  thoughtful  or  stern  coutiienaDCfs; 
and.hAtred  might  be  said  to  be  k  the  air  which  a) I  brirathed.  3i 
Bonfier  Dttmouiard  desired  a  oonference  with  Lieuteti&m-generel  R«- 
gaet,  in  company  with  the  mayon,  military  comnmadanis,  and  chida 
of  the  national  guard,  in  order  to  eonsuU  on  the  measures  to  be  takea; 
betas  had  been  anticipatedf  the  ^Beml,  who  had  no  litcm^  for  the  pre*- 
feet,  hlut&j  refused  to  receite  him :  a  refusal  deeply  to  be  dedored. 
Bat  in  societies  such  as  oars,  the  Itves  of  many  thousarids  of  bumit 
bein^  may  depend  on  a  cireunlstanca  like  this,  h  was  decided,  at  tb« 
meeting  which  was  held  at  the  prtfeeimrtf  withoat  the  taamtr — "-^ 


netml,  that  the  five  gates  leading  irom  Lyooa  toOvois  1 
occupied  from  daybreak;  that  a  battalion  of  the  natimial  ff«ai4«C< 
Booaee,  and  three  hundred  of  the  reguhr  in&ntry,  ahonkf  fanai 
at  soTen  in  the  morning,  in  the  Fiaot  of  that  anbuiti,  ia  ovier  «•  i 
any  assembling  there;  and  that  four  battalions  o(f  th6;lMM-flii$QBri 
fpmit  end  one  of  that  of  La  Quillotidre,  shooU  master  at  i  Im  mmm  fcwi 
in  their  respectiTe  Plactt. 

ThBxAs  to  the  weakness  or  the  blindness  of  the  aathoritiea,  aotcM 
of  these  arrangements  was  carried  into  execution.  The  mayors  if 
Croix  Rousse  had  given  way  to  a  fatal  security ;  and  as  to  Oeneni 
Roffuet,  when  apprised  of  these  measures  by  the  meeting,  he  nplisi 
as  follows : 

<  MomiEUR  LE  PREFET, — It  was  annecenary  to  apply  to  me  respeetias  ^ 

'ready 


rations  to  be  made  for  the  morrow ;  all  you  apprise  me  of  had  been  aire    ^  . 

between  the  inayora  of  Lyona,  Croix  Rouaae,  and  myaelf.  Yoe  may  make  jwmif 
perfectly  eaay  both  on  thia  point  and  on  my  unequiTocal  determination  to  keep  iM.peact 
of  the  town." 

The  general  strangely  deceived  himself  regarding  the  means  at  hki 
command.  The  garrison  of  Lyons  did  not  exceed  three  thooisal 
men.  It  consisted  of  the  60th  regiment  of  the  line,  three  troops  of 
dragoons,  a  battalion  of  the  13th,  and  a  few  companies  of  the  eog^ 
neers.  But  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  6fitb,  which  had  bees 
formed  after  the  revolution  of  July,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  nml 
guard,  together  with  citizens  who  had  fought  a^inst  Chari^  X.!  M- 
Bouvier  Dumoulard  had  written  of  these  thmgs  to  the  mintsler  is 
pressing  terms ;  but  the  minister,  taken  up  by  his  official  apd  parfiir 
mentary  intrigues,  had  paid  no  attention  either  to  these  commooicatioBi 
or  to  the  reports  forwarded  to  him  of  the  misunderstanding  betweeo  the 
civil  and  military  powers.  This  neglect  unfortunatelF  wasiexpisldl 
by  others  than  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Numbers  who  skft 
in  Lyons  the  night  succeeding  the  20th  day  of  Novembert  V^pt  thor 
last  night's  sleep. 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  fearful  struggle  which,  was.  sbost 
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to  take  place,  m  description  of  the  battle-Beld  is  important.  The  cUj 
of  Lyons,  as  is  known,  is  extended.,  ieng^thwiae,  between  two  rivers,  the 
Rhone  on  the  east,  and  the  Soond  on  the  west.  To  the  north,  on  an 
rmioence  command ing  ibe  city,  js  the  town  of  Croix  Rousse*  which  it 
at  most  wholly  inhabited  by  silk-weairefs.  Between  Lyons  and  Croix 
Roysse,  on  ground  higher  still  than  the  latter  is  a  table  land  from  which 
two  long  foads  descend  towards  Lyonsf*  the  lefi-hand  road  called  the 
Grand-Cote,  the  right-hand  one  Carmeliie  hit)  {ia  m&niee  ties  Cur* 
meiiits)*  These  two  principal  roads  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  ac- 
elif  ity*  and  run  into  the  street  dea  Capucins,  which  is  occupied  by 
manufactureTSi  who  thus  have  the  workmen  above  ihem.  North  ward. 
Of!  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  along  the  sides  of  Croix  Rousse, 
stpetch  the  suburbs  of  Samt-Ckir  and  Bresse.  Eastward  and  south* 
ward  ana  the  quarters  dea  Broteaux  and  la  Guilloti£*re,  separated  from 
Lyons  by  the  Rhone,  On  the  west  ia  the  suburb  of  St,  Just;  and  on 
the  south,  between  the  rirera,  the  peninsula  of  Perrache,  Three 
bridges  thrown  over  the  Rhone,  connect  les  Broieaujc  and  laGuillotiere 
wiih  Lyons,  called  la  Guillotiere  bridge,  Moraud  bridge^  and  Lafayette 
brid^. 

With  the  topography  of  Lyons  Lieutenant-general  Roguel  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.     He  was  ill,  too,  and  could  hoidly  have  pro^<d 
vented  the  insurrection*  i 

Between  seven  and  eight  o*clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  No- 
vember the  21si»  about  three  or  fotir  Lund  red  si  Ik- weavers  collected  at 
Croix  Rousse,  They  were  led  by  one  of  their  syndics,  and  were  armed 
with  Slicks.  They  had  no  inleniion  of  attacking  the  manufacturers; 
and  only  sought  a  general  strike  until  the  larilf  should  he  recognized*! 
Borne  of  them  proceeded  to  the  factories  to  remove  the  hands  which ] 
were  at  work^  Whilst  so  occupied,  fifty  or  sixty  national  guards  came  ] 
up,  and  their  commanding  olficers  exclaiming — **  My  friends,  sweep  I 
away  those  wretches!**  they  advanced  wiih  fixed  bayonets.  The  en»J 
mged  workmen  dash  forward,  surround  this  handful  of  men,  disarm  J 
some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  multitude  quickly  increaset^J 
without,  however,  entertaining  any  ho.^tile  thought.  All  that  wasl 
spoken  of  was  the  expediency  of  repeating  the  pacific  manifestation  of  J 
ihe  35th  of  October.  With  this  intent*  the  weavers  joining  arms  anil 
marching  four  abreast,  began  to  descend  the  Grand  Cme*  The  grena—l 
diers  of  the  Ut  legion,  conaisjting  exclusively  of  manufacturers,  re  so- j 
I  uieiy  ascended  to  meet  this  body.  Their  wrath  was  at  its  height;  and  I 
several  of  them  drew  bags  of  cartridges  out  of  their  pockHs  which  wer©  | 
banded  from  man  to  man.  The  two  columns  met  about  midway  OQ  | 
ihe  Grnnd  Cote;  and,  the  grenadiers  firing,  eight  of  the  workmen  fell  j 
mortiilly  wounded.  The  ranks  of  the  latter  nrv  thrown  into  disorder!  J 
toil,  re-ascend rng  the  Grand  Cote,  uttering  cries  of  despair*  the  work«| 
men  disperse  themselves  over  Croix  Rousse  like  a  raging  sf?a.  In»l 
tuntaneousty,  an  immtftise  clamour  arises:  each  hou^e  pours  forilil 
fighting  men  armed  with  slicks,  clubs,  stones,  pitchforks,  and  soma  I 
with  musketa.  The  more  enthusiastic  run  from  spot  to  spot,  shouting,  J 
**  To  arms  I  they  are  murdering  oui  brothers  T*     Kojch  street  has  ittl 
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bj  the  h«iid«  of  bhiiaren 
belobgin^  tt»  the  iKtioBid jgnud  tf  Gi 
Ibjr  the  iimrgeDle*  who  quifch  apon  uron  pnoeded 
end  dieplAyinghUbekflar with  llii  ■flriiiiii[t.liiil  iiiiihliie  teidpiii 
^Lib,.  working;  or  De«&,  fighung !"    It  wu  aoiihr  oli 
M;  Bbofier  Dmaookrd  hmd  rspoiied  to  the  HAid.de  Villei^ 
ihePheedesTeneftuztiiot  fiir  from  the  queiler  dee  C 
«  liotiie  Qencffal  Boguet,  who  it  too  ill  to  walk.    ~ 
piefeet tohim  rehementlVf^I  reqoire  yoa  to  eidt 
oanindgeB.**-^^!  ain  not  hen  to  take  year  cemmnnde,** 
Bogneti  Ml  knowmydaty/*  ...     *;,  .^,.\ 

-  At  Jialf-pait  elefen  eartridgea  were  ditttiboted;  nod  tlH» 
General  Ordooneaa  put  themaelyes  at  the  head  of  a  o ' 
aatiooal  guarde  and  of  troope  of  die  line.    Alieady«  a 
had  been  raised  at  the  top  of  the  Ghnand  GAie.    Iiie 
eeale  the  hill,  which  is  rery  eteep«  and  lined  by  how 
vied  bir  workmen.    Baddenly,  a  perfect  hail-eionn  of  tika, 

lalle«ialk  upon  the  ooldmn;  the  brefeet  ie  etraek  hj  a 

many  around  him  are  likewise  struck,  and  the  column  mlb  bnek^  Ski 
natioaal  gnard  of  Groiz  Ronsse had  joined  the  workmen.  'TwoctAMi 
ask  to  treat  with  the  prefecu  He  foUowa  thamvpaeaee  r«illlt^bi|l 
through  the  barricade,  and  mounu  the  bateony  or  the  mmf&tJinil 
Cfoiz  Rousse  to  harangne  the  popokoetumaltuoaalyaaeemhloUMW. 
From  time  to  time  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the  iMiiUa'^ry^ 
•*  Work  or  Death!" 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  hostilities  appeared 
when  the  firing  was  renewed  at  three  difierent  points.  The 
boomed.  ^  Vengeance,  vengeance,  we  are  betrayed  !'*  ahooted  the 
workmen.  The  prefect  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  crew  who 
wrested  his  sword  from  him,  and  dragged  him^  with  uplifted  sdmsi 
into  a  house  where  he  was  detained  prisoner.  General  Ordoonraa, 
who  had  joined  him,  was  also  seized,  and  was  led  to  a  wcMrkman'Oy  namel 
Bernard,  who  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  alarm  was  beat  in  different  quarters.  The  ^J*> 
places^  the  streets,  were  crowded  with  national  guards  and  aeidieis. 
However,  the  interior  of  the  town  was  spared  for  that  day  frqm  civil 
war. 

A  troop  of  dragoons,  supported  by  a  battery  of  the  artillery  of  ihi 
nanonal  guard,  scaled  the  street  des  Carmelites,  through  a  heavy  fiie, 
and  made  good  their  footing  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  the  weKmes 
fired  so  briskly  on  horse  and  artillery  from  the  roofs  of  their  homes  ii 
Croix  Rousse,  that  the  ground  was  soon  strewed  with  dead  and  woondei 
However,  the  contest  was  maintained,  and  the  national  goaid,  nadtf 
M.  Prevost,  was  offering  a  vigorous  resistance,  when  a  note  waa  heooffct 
Mm  from  Qenerai  Ordonneau,  ordering  him  to  &1I  back  with  his  bi- 
talion.  Not  knowing  that  the  general  was  a  prisoner,  ComnandsPt 
Prevost  obeyed. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  a  crowd  of  armed  omo  SB^ 
lounded  their  prisoner,  M.  Bourier  Dumoulard,  and  stroTO  to  faee  Vm 
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tosisrn  orders  for  the  delirery  of  forty  ibmuand  canridg^i  and  five 
huodred  sh<?lb.  He  refused,  and  ihe  uproar  around  him  was  fearfaL 
Four  d*"ad  bodies  were  exposed  beneath  the  windows  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was;  and  the  cry  was  rfttsed — **H(?re  are  four  victims  ;  we 
must  haven  fifth  lo  avenge  ihem  !"  All  the  workmen,  however*  did 
noi  parttctpate  in  this  sentiment.  Many  of  them,  and  paritcularly  La- 
comW  one  of  their  leaders,  exhibhed  the  host  feelings  towards  the 
prt^fect,  and  even  olTered  to  connive  ai  his  escape  in  disguise  through 
the  gardens.  To  attempt  this  would  not  have  been  wkboul  its  danger 
or  its  disgrace  to  him*  As  the  day  drew  lo  a  close,  he  again  presented 
bimsetf  to  the  workmen*  and  said — "  Listen ;  if  you  think  for  a  moment 
that  I  have  betrayed  your  interests,  keep  me  as  a  hostage ;  but  if  you 
have  nothing  to  reproach  me  with,  allow  me  to  return  to  my  post,  and 
you  will  find  that  I  shall  act  as  your  good  friend  and  father/*  Mo^ed 
by  this  addresst  some  were  for  setting;  him  free ;  others,  more  suspicious, 
repudiated  such  generosity  as  imprudenU  At  last,  about  ei^ht  in  the 
evening,  he  was  set  at  hberty,  and  returned  to  Lyons  surrounded  by  a 
mob  myitering  its  suspicions  of  treason,  cloaked,  however,  by  shouts  of 
*^I^ng  live  tht  prtftrA!     Long  Hm  (he  workman^g  fnthtrP^ 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  found  General  Roguei  at  the  Hotel  de  Vrllet 
and  offered  him  his  hand;  a  frank,  but  tardy  and  useless  reeonciliairon! 
The  trtillery  and  dragoons  had  retired  from  the  height,  and  only  a  few 
desultory  muskiH  shots  were  occasionally  heard;  but  General  Ordonnenu, 
who  did  not  regain  bis  liberty  till  nigbifall,  was  still  in  the  power  of  the 
insurgents,  and  ihe  weavers  of  Croix  Rousse  watched,  arms  in  hand* 
round  fires  which  they  had  lighted,  mourning  their  friends  who  had 
faHen,  and  thinking  of  the  vengeance  of  the  morrow- 
Let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  remark  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
lamentable  features  of  this  fatal  day<  We  have  seen  the  causes  which 
drove  the  workmen  to  insurrection*  They  were  instigated  by  no  po- 
tUical  feelings;  and  entertained  but  Utile  idea,  at  that  period,  that  it  was 
i  imdical  change  of  government  only  which  could  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. The  party  men,  on  their  part,  were  engrossed  by  the  single 
desire  of  overthrowing  the  established  authority,  and  did  not  dream  of 
placing  the  social  fabric  on  a  new  basis.  Thus  there  was  no  real  bond 
of  union  between  the  working-classes  and  the  most  ardent  and  generous 
portion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  There  were  at  this  time  at  Lyons,  as  in  alt 
pftfts  of  France,  numerous  republicans,  but  few  true  democrats;  and  so 
it  happened  that  many  republicans  took  up  arms  against  the  workmen, 
conceiving,  through  a  very  excusable  though  fatal  mistake,  that  the 
safety  of  the  city  was  at  stake ;  and  it  was  they  who  fought  with  the 
roost  determined  valour  and  resolution.  Many  of  ihem  were  wounded, 
others  killed;  and  among  the  latter,  M,  Schirmer,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  manufacturers  of  Lyons.  However,  on  tho  Tuesday,  some 
of  the  republicans  were  seen  to  side  with  the  workmen;  ao  that  those 
who  were  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  public  feeling  and  of  friendship^ 
found  themselves,  unwittingly,  opposed  to  each  other;  a  too  frequent 
miatak«»  which  supplies  the  history  of  civil  wars  with  its  most  frightful 
ffttodeil 
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-.  Od  Twetday,  the  28d«Geoeral  Bmet  caused  a  proclamation,  wliich 
he  had  had  priatad  in  tha  niffht,  to'ba  posted  rouud  the  tovv-n;  bm  it 
ooiy  aarvad  lo  add  fuel  to  the  fijrev  and  was  everywhere  torn  down  mk 
ioaal^  The  tooiiD  ctBu  Paal*a  wae  aoaoded  m  on  occastona  of  ^a« 
qahiyiity;  the  alarm  waa  beat  in  ereiy  quariert  and  the  iasurrtcuaa 
secaaimeDced. 

■  The  40th  reghnebt  of  the  line  had  arrived  from  Tre^oux  at  aboui  \m 
in  the  morning;  and  a  detachment^  with  iwo  cooipanles  of  the  ]3ih, 
wna  ordered  to  move. up  by  the  hill  dea  Carmelites  to  take  po»aemM 
of  the'  heigl^ of  Croix  Boasse.  But  the,  workmen  who  iobabited  ib« 
Biie  Tholoean  and  tbe  adjacent atreeta, fell  with  fury  on  ihia  deiachmenu 
and  compelled  it  to  lay  down  ita  aima.  The  roads  leading  from  Qwti 
Bpttsse  to  Lyons  were  thus  left  perfectly  open ;  and  ihe  dense  popul4^ 
tion  of  the  silk-weaTera  haatenea  into  the  city,  and  thronged  it  io  every 
direction,  ditpening  themselvea  over  the  quays^  the  pfaces^  and  in  tha 
atyeetfl,  and  apreadinff  everywhere  their  own  tiery  pasaions.  Bai 
already  the  alarm-belb,  the  booming  of  tbe  cannon,  the  amell  of  po^- 
der*  and  the  aight  of  blood«  alwaya  so  contagious,  had  aroused  every- 
where the  spirit  of  revolt.  All  around  Lyons,  and  aimost  at  the  hnm 
90ment«  tbe  quarters  des  Brateaux,  de  la  Guillotiere,  aod  St.  Just,  were 
up  ia  anna*  €ount  Roguet,  in  the  view  of  prerenimg  the  working 
nopolation  of  the  first  named  quarter  fhan  falling  upon  Lyons  by  tlie 
Kidgea  Morand  and  Lafayette,  ordered  a  battery  to  be  raised  upon 
Foit  St.  Clair;  and  whilst  tbe  balls, pasaing  over  the  riven  ravaged  ihu 
unbappy  district,  manufacturers,  posted  at  the  windows  of  the  hDuses 
which  line  tbe  Cluai  du  Rhone,  kept  up  upon  it  a  conatant  and  ma^ 
derous  6re.  Elsewhere,  the  contest  had  become  general.  The  ton 
was  covered  with  barricades.  Every  outpost  of  tbe  military  had  beea 
carried  one  after  the  other;  a  republican,  named  Drigeaird  Ueagainieiff 
who  lived  in  the  passage  de  T Argue,  had  distributed  grataitonsly 
among  the  people  fowling-pieces  out  of  bis  shop;  three  gunmakeir 
premises  had  been  broken  into;  part  of  tbe  national  guard  bad  goes 
over  to  the  insurgents,  and  supplied  them  with  cartridgea ;  and,  finaHfv 
tbe  workmen,  who  had  b<^gun  the  battle  with  sticks,  had  replaced  theia 
with  muskets.  In  the  l^tanic-garden,  a  handful  of  insurgenta  bad 
repulsed  several  companies  of  soldiers.  Tbe  barracks,  Bon-Futear, 
had  been  forced  by  a  mob  of  women  and  children ;  and  the  troopa  kept 
their  ground  with  difficulty  in  the  street  de  TAnnonciade,  which  wss 
commanded  by  the  Place  Rouville,  and  by  Br unet-bouse,  which  wasia 
tbe  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  Lacoml^,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  much  looked  np  to 
ia  the  faubourgs,  made  for  Lafayette-bridge  at  tbe  head  of  a  nomeroas 
column,  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George's.  He  had  aeatsa 
before  him  a  flag  of  truce  which  was  fired  upon;  and  he  waa  makisff 
preparations  for  the  attack,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  the  loH 
diers  of  the  line,  stationed  at  the  Carmes-D^cbausses  barrackat  wars 
about  to  take  him  in  the  rear.  He  instantly  changes  his  pla|i«  faurM 
to  the  barracks,  forces  them,  and  then  directs  his  atepa  to  tha  Place  dcs 
Celestins,  where  a  tumultuous  crowd  was  already  aasemhML :  Here 
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tliere  happened  to  appear  a  bmte  young  martt  named  Michael  An|«« 
Pefier,  who  wore  on  his  hreasi  the  decofaiioti  of  July;  Jind  at  the 
sight  of  ihia  Enemorial  with  which  so  inatiy  remembninct»a  were  con- 
necied,  they  crowd  round  Perier  with  enihusjasm,  embrace  him,  and 
one  of  the  workmen  hands  him  a  carbine,  exclaimmg,  as  "^You  fau|rht 
for  the  people  in  July,  welh  fight  for  Ihem  once  more  to-day/*  Per»i?r, 
seizing  the  ciifbine.  answer?:  "Yea,  friends,  once  more  I  will  fight  (or 
the  people;  the  cause  is  yours,  mine*  and  thot  of  all  of  us*  Long  five 
the  rt?publlc!"  The  cry  is  repeated  by  a  thousand  vojct^s;  and  they 
rnarch  widi  one  accord  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Thust  circumsiances  introdoced  politics  into  the  insurreciioo*  which 
henceforward  assumed  a  double  character.  But,  for  the  overthrow  of 
a  ^vernment  which  was  based  on  the  bourgeoisie,  then  ail  powerfuU 
ideai — more  form  id  a  We  weapons  of  war  than  cannon  were  necessary. 

Arrii^ed  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve,  ihe  column  wLich  had  set 
out  from  the  Pbce  des  Celesiins,  found  itself  in  face  of  a  detachment 
of  troops  of  the  line,  posted  on  the  Place  du  Platre*  The  shortest  road 
to  ihe  Hotel  de  Ville  Wiis  by  the  Rue  Siri^ne;  but  to  bc^gin  a  conflict 
there  was  to  ensure  a  fearful  carnage.  Perier  stepped  forward  to  the 
olBcera  in  command  of  the  detachment,  and  then,  reiurning  to  his  fol- 
lowers, mounted  a  barricade,  and  entreated  them,  in  forcible  terms,  to 
atoid  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  The  column,  accordingly,  took  the 
Hue  Neuve,  and  debouched  on  the  Gluai  du  Retz.  BalU  rained  upon 
it  from  every  window  ;  and  dragoons  came  up  at  full  gallop.  They 
were  received  with  a  fire  of  muiketry;  but  the  column  having  broken 
lis  ranks  lo  give  them  passage*  many  of  the  workmen  threw  ibero^ 
selves  in  disorder  on  a  little  walk,  planted  with  trees,  and  separated 
from  the  quay  by  a  parapet.  Here,  and  all  aJong  the  Rhone,  the  bat- 
tle raged  with  excessive  furj^  A  negro,  named  Stanislas,  who  look 
hia  stand  on  Morand-Bridge,  shot  down  a  dragoon  or  an  artilleryman  at 
almost  every  discharge  of  his  musket;  and  each  time  gave  loose  to  his 
joy  in  expressive  gestures  and  savage  shouts*  Michael* A nge  Perier 
received  a  niusket*shoL  just  as  he  was  kneeling  upon  the  quay*  at  tha 
corner  of  a  street,  to  lake  aim  at  a  national  guard,  posted  at  a  window* 
Pt»clet,  hia  friend,  received  two  balls  in  his  arm.  They  were  carried 
oC  covered  with  blood;  and  ihe  insurrection  lost  In  them  the  only  men 
who,  for  some  days  at  least,  could  give  it  a  political  direction. 

By  this  lime,  the  workmen  were  everywhere  triumphanL  Most  of 
thoae  national  guards  upon  whom  the  manufacturers  had  relied,  had 
withdrawn,  diiscouraged  and  amazed*  The  soldiers  of  the  line  opposed 
only  ft  weak  and  indecisive  resistance  to  the  insurgents,  SUJl  full  of 
the  remembratjce*  of  l^MK  they  retorted  upon  the  liberals  the  lessona 
which  the  biter  had  taught  ihem»  In  ISllO,  the  soldiers  had  been 
taught  that,  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellovv-citizena*  was  the  greatest 
of  crimes;  and  the  defection  of  the  50th,  on  the  29Lh  of  July,  had 
been  loudly  applauded.  Could  the  soldiers  have  forgotten  all  this  by 
iSJJl  t  They  thought  that,  if  the  Parisians  were  jusuhed  in  rising  up, 
It]  IWiO,  in  defence  of  a  charter  which  did  not  concern  them,  the  peo- 
pie  of  Lyons  were  much  more  justitied  in  rising  up,  in  IN^l,  in  dehuc% 
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of  a  tariff  which  woqU  Mfe  dwni  fiNkn  jtanring.  1U» 
the  worluaeB  ndcrt  with  a  sacral  qrmpathy  ia  twtiMpi 
whiph  fikrooiBd  the  eacceas  of  the  iaraRectiom 

By  MTen  in  the  eveniag  ell  wee  offer.    TitidiBg. 
keeppoiMMeioe  of  the  ppwdeMnill  of  fierin,  whioh^  ha  ha^MieH 
d4y  with  two  pieoee  of  cennoa,  Captaia  Peleax  eplked 
huwqaaatity  of  powder  into  the  Sefine,  aad  diew  off  hie 
ni|pitalU  the  Hoops  were  dri?en  in  upon  the  Plaoe  dse< 
the  aathorities  firnnd  themselves  rsstncted  to  a  siagle 
the  H8tel  do  ViUe,  where  they  were  henused  ia  ea 
this  extfteity.  Count  IlogQet,the  prafiBet,and  the 
the  manieipoIitT  of  Lyons,  .held  a  eoaadl,  at  whieh  it  wia 
that  the  town  should  he  evseoated.    This  wss  at  mtdniriiu 
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hanrof  the  insargent  town  was  still  andiUe;  and, 
the  goard*honses  and  ezeise  suuions  {ptnnllont  di  f  esfrsilv  arUohhil 
been  set  fito  to  during  the  buttle,  finished  baraing  ia  CM  daelMHa 
The  fbilowiag  was  the  manifiMto  drawn  ap  3 

•«  Ifldiisli^  VovsMftsr  fl^  Mt 
«<Tks  ndertlgnedy  !■  oomdl  tt  tlM  HACbI  ^]ni|e»  ^raMSt  UMUasiNeniail 
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<•  CoMtidering  that,  after  two  diijt*  hard  figbtiBf ,  in  whieh  too  moeh  Plrwck  UmA 
■M  nnhappilj  been  thed,  the  troops  have  been  forced  back  upon  th«>HSld  de  Villti 
wh«r«  they  are  blockaded  by  an  immente  and  amed  mnltitode;  that,  eilinsnud  wiA 
ikligne  and  heavy  loaaea,  and  without  ammnnitton  or  food,  or  the  menaa  ot  pro 
any,  they  are.inditpoaed,  according  to  the  report  of  their  officera,  to  proloas  ^ ' 
reiittance  ;  that  the  insurgents  have  seised  many  important  posts ; 

**  That  of  the  national  guaid,  numbering  fifteen  thousand  men,  not  aboro  a  1 
•n  under  arms ;  that,  in  this  extremity,  the.  generals  are  agreed  oa  tho  I 
of  attempting  to  hold  out  the  Hdtel  de  Vilie ; 

*'  That  to  make  the  attempt  would,  by  prolonging  the  contest,  infallibly  oxasMntt 
the  assailants  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  expose  the  besiaged  and  tho  wMe  d9 
to  the  moat  deplorable  results ; 

**  After  deliberate  consultation,  at  seToral  sittings,  are  aaaaimoosly  agraad, 

*'  That,  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  prevent  the  sacking  of  the  citj,  iIm  only 
0tep  to  take,  in  this  serious  conjuncture,  is  to  withdraw  from  the  HStdl  oaTDIt|ii 
order  to  take  up  a  more  favourable  position  outside  the  walls,  so  as  to  keep  mp  a  eai^ 
munication  with  the  looal  authorities.  The  council  also  anaaiaioiial j  raqatsC  M.  It 
Prefet  to  remain  at  his  post. 

*'  Drawn  up  in  duplicate,  in  session,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 

**  Signed :  Dumeulard,  Couat  Rogeet^  Viscount  Saint>Gettiee,  Fleaffy,  Daplaa,  isii^ 
•tty  GroSy  and  Crautier.*' 

The  siffoal  for  retreat  wss  giTen.  Qeneral  Rognet,  who  ww  in  s 
▼ery  weak  state  of  health,  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  oa  his  horse.  Jh0 
troops  under  him  consisted  of  the  Mth  regiment,  and  of  sevenl  hUl^ 
lions  of  the  40th  and  the  18th.    Some  detachments  of  the  astiooil 


ffnsid  followed,  with  some  cannon,    A  body  of  workmen  had  i 

themselves  at  the  barrier  St.  Clair,  on  the  line  of  the  rstvsat.  At  tht 
fivit  whistling  of  the  balls  on  approaching  the  barrier,  Qeneml  Bflgeet 
eielaimed  to  those  near  him,  ^  I  begin  to  breathe ;  the  smell  of  PMh* 
lestores  me  to  life ;  I  am  much  better  here  than  in  the  Helal  dslmie.'' 
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Then  he  ordered  the  aTtiller7  lo  breach  the  barricades.  The  nfghl 
was  calm  and  clear,  and  the  tmyoneis  glittered  in  the  moonlighL  All 
the  bells  pealed.  The  cry,  **  To  arms  V^  repeated  from  man  to  maa 
through  Uie  fauboyr^s,  produced  an  electrical  eifect.  The  windowa 
were  thronged  with  msurgent&.  The  Lroops,  compelled  to  creep  along 
under  the  fire  of  the  assailants*  across  numerous  barricades  which  the 
ftrtiilery  was  fnadequate  to  baiter  down,  arrived  at  lasi  ai  Monlessuy, 
paniing  and  df^jectcd,  dragging  their  cannons  after  ihem,  and  carrying 
iheir  wounded.  General  Fleuryhad  received  a  ball,  and  had  seen  his 
aide*de-camp  stretched  dead  at  his  feet.  The  fight  in  that  faubourg 
was  a  bloody  one;  but  it  was  the  hni  disastrous  scene  of  the  civil  war* 
Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  remained  in  a  stale 
of  panio-slrieken  indecision.  The  (iuanier  des  Terreaux  was  all  in 
uproar  The  prefect  and  the  members  of  ihe  Lyonnese  municipality 
reaolvrd  to  retire  in  their  turn*  and  to  withdraw  to  the  prefecture,  where 
the)'  drew  up  the  following  declaraiionj  which  has  never  been  publish- 
ed, and  which  w^aa  the  last  will  and  testament,  as  it  were,  of  the  ex- 
piring magistracy^ 

••  WcdneBda^j  November  23,  1831,  two  ci'clock  in  the  Tnorniitg« 
"  W*,  the  undeMigned,  aaiembJed  ot  the  HSieJ  de  la  Prefectiire,  declare  and  certify 
111*  rolltt^mf  fli«tf ; 

*'  l^,  Tkai  III  Uii;  i^quel  of  Ihe  nteUtichDJ  j  evenU  Ihftl  tf»c»k  phcG  tn  th«  city  an  the 
2Ut  ftiidi  S^ilI  of  Ihm  month,  fill  the  miljtnry  Tutgob  of  every  jirm,  i hove  tif  the  gen^ 
dirmeTie  ind  of  ihe  tifllit^nal  g«:ird,  under  the  comniand  of  Lieu Um ant* f^nneral  Connt 
Rafti#t,  w«re  eurijitraitied,  in  order  tin  avoid  the  effaflton  of  Ulood^  and  ttie  horror*  kT 
Citil  IV ar,  to  eiracitiite  at  two  o'clock  tho  IJolel  do  VilJe,  th«  arB«ti»i,  und  the  powder 
n)a^aEin«.  poHiiiriOK  whicti  Xhey  dtiJI  occupied^  und  Lo  withdraw  Lrejond  the  citjf  by  the 
Fav.'  -^--    '■'■-: 

ip  iirttJ<i|-a'Lgn(?tf,  bnve  been  llhewiBe  constrained  to  sufftir  the  poit  of 
the  I  ^^f  be  occupied  hj  the  forcet  of  the  in«urgent«  winch  had  the  mAiitefj 

««S^«  Tlirit  nt  thit  moment  the  mott  complete  diiorganiKeition  previilfl  in  ihe  dtj, 
tflit  in«tirreetion  overrulet  alj  the  atnhoriticff,  and  that  ttie  bwi  and  the  jjii|[ieitrate« 
trc  f^«r«rle«ft. 

**  Done  at  ibe  Hotel  of  iJie  Prefecitdre,  the  day  4nd  hour  above  nnmed^ 
^B  (SigncdJ  *<  DUMOULAltP,  BOISSET,  E,  GAUTIER,  DCIPLAN," 

^^The  signers  of  this  tnelancholy  declaration  had  no  sooner  abandoned 
At  Hotel  de  Ville,  than  it  was  entered  by  the  insurgent?.  The  doore 
were  opened  to  them  by  (iueriau,  the  actor.  Some*  ad  venturers  esta- 
biiahed  themselves  there  with  some  sectmnal  leaders,  under  the  titie  of 
proiriaional  (^faf  mrfjor.  The  government  of  Lyons  was  then  shared 
beiween  Lacbapelle^  Frederic,  Charpentier,  leaders  of  the  workmen* 
and  Perenon*  Rosset,  Gnrnier,  Dervieuji,  and  Filhol*  men  unknown  lo 
the  working  classes,  but  who  took  thai  place  in  the  viciory  of  the  peo- 
pie,  which  in  limes  of  disturbance  belongs  to  whoever  possesses  auda- 
city. 

What  course  was  this  prorisional  government  about  to  pursue?  La- 
chape  lie,  Frederic,  and  CJharpentier,  had  seen  in  the  struggle  little 
more  thmn  a  tariff'  question.  Perenon,  Hossei,  Garnfer,  Dervieux,  and 
FilhoL  had  regarded  it  solely  in  the  light  of  a  political  convulsion. 
The  former  wished  that  the  physical  condition  uf  the  people  should  be 
aneJiomled;  the  latter  that  monarchy  should  give  place  to  a  republic* 

VQL,  I* — a  4 
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At  for  the  influence  which  a  chftnge  id  the  tmuld^SiBm^mtf'WfmktaB 
in- the  order  of  aocial  amflgementet  no  one  then  fm  tUe m-  MMpAt 
Pftr§noa  beloojed  by  cooTietion  to  the  ceaae  thet  ned  iMflft  ildMMii 
fnljr,  MSa    Rooet  was  en  old  man  to  whom  the  hMt^6t-a 
had  gifCin  a  ibrt  of  fefTerish  eneigy  which  i^.  had  not jfipfr  m 
ed^    Qaraier  had  no  political  creed.    Demenx  aad  'FilW 


Ment  nwn,  of  no  ability.    Buch,  howei*er«  we^  the  Jmadi;  ■ 
ibftnoe  cast  the  destinies  of  the  Lyonneee  insDneetien.    .  '  - 

The  people*  for  whom  to  obey  is  the  strongest  ef  nil  nc 
atnpified  when  it  foand  -itself  withent  miaiefls.    -flu 
its  -own  supremacy,  and  thenceforth  thoogfat  only  of  _ 

•t  had  cast  down*  and  rendering  back  lothem  an  Mdmi^i 
•t  Goiild  not  SBpport  the  burden. 

The  mayor's  adjunct,  M.  Boisset,  returned  betfancn  to  the  HMdl  • 
•Ville,  and  was  soon  followed  by  M.  Qauiier*  and  the  central  mrnmit 
aioner,  M.  Prat.    M.  Durooulard  lelt  that  the  best  meane  of  waartaw 


Ae  fruits  of  their  victory  from  the  workmen  was  to  emploj  theiM 
in  that  task.  He  sent  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  ■-**ym%y,  Xls 
messenger  found  him  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band  beaiegiagths 
post  of  the  arsenal.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  goto thej 
until  he  had  taken  the  post,  and  he  kept  his  word.  M,  E 
Teceived  this  leader  of  insurgents  with  great  demoutratioaa  of  i 


and  conGdence ;  he  flattered  his  Tanity,  and  had  no  diflkiihfiin^ 
taining  over  him  the  ascendancy  which  the  habit  of  conamaDd  laad  lb 
presiige  of  authority,  even  though  vanquished,  afibrd  their  possessw 
over  minds  fashioned  to  obedience.  Lacombe  was  named  govermff  of 
the  Hotel  de  Viiie  by  the  prefect,  and  intoxicated  with  his  newgnn- 
deur,  he  went  thither  not  to  direct  the  insurrection,  but  to  curb  iL 

No  very  strenuous  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Lacha- 
pelle,  Frederic,  and  Charpentier ;  but  Per^nou  and  Ghimier  weie  not 
disposed  to  forego  the  power  they  had  received  from  chanpe  and  ihsir 
own  audacity.  They  drew  up  and  published,  with  the  consentof  Ros- 
set,  Dervieux,  and  Filhol,  a  violent  proclamation,  but  one  that  gars 
evidence  of  Perenon's  legitimatist  opinions :  it  was  posted  np  on  sfl 
the  walls  of  the  town.  To  give  it  the  more  weight,  its  authors  atiachsl 
to  it  these  names,  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  working. olaaHi^ 
Lacombe^  Lackapellct  Frederic^  Charpentier. 

Rosset,  on  his  part,  proceeded  to  M.  Damoulard*s,  and  reaohteif 
summoned  him  to  resign  his  authority  into  his  hands.  Bnt  DnaMS- 
lard  had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  moat  inflnealiil 
workmen ;  he  had  tried  the  mettle  of  those  uncuhivated  mindstaad  hi 
already  knew  to  what  a  pitch  the  bewilderment  and  pernlaakTrf 
triumph  may  reach  among  a  race  long  bowed  in  servitude.  He  repiisi 
with  firmness. 

His  authority,  however,  was  exposed  to  more  serious  dangeia.  Un 
in  tattered  garments,  with  flashing  eyes,  were  marching  towaids  the 
hfitel  of  the  prefecture.  They  entered  it,  and  forced  raeir  w^  iato 
the  prefect's  apartments  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  aaa  ' 
.their  hands.    They  brought  with  them  P^r^on^a 
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lOreatcTiiDgly  demanded  ibe  disarniing  of  the  first  legion*  M.  Du* 
tiioutard  put  on  a  bold  facet  und  immediatdy  surrounded  himself  with 
the  tnflueiitiat  workmen  he  had  called  together  in  the  morning.  Then 
addrcssmg  the  intruders  in  a  speech,  at  once  vehement  and  pathetic, 
lie  had  the  art  to  persuade  them,  the  natural  leaders  of  an  army  of  pro- 
letaries, in  the  very  heat  and  flush  of  victory^  that  political  institutions, 
tinder  which  there  was  no  provision  whatever  to  protect  them  from 
itarving,  nevertheless  merited  all  thear  respect  and  aflection*  They 
beJieired  this  no  doubt,  for  they  signed  on  the  spot, the  following  pro- 
damatioD,  an  everlasting  monument  of  popular  tioprovidence  and  in- 
eonsideratenes5> 

**  ht^WMWBfit^ — ^We,  th^*  underfignedf  cKlefa  of  Bcetiont^  aU  prcitcit  Iniidly  a|;nin^ 
th«  placard  tendtiif  to  diaowti  legutm^te  aullionty,  which  ha*  kwfien  publbheii  and 
|H)«ti94|  up  with  Iho  tignttarei  of  Lacorf^^  tyndic,  Ckarpintier,  Frtdirict  and  iji^ 

**  We  CM,U  an  nil  gpcjd  worfamen  ta  Join  ua,  &^i  well  as  dU  clavflcs  of  aociety  frtendlj 
Id  tiMi  peit<ie  tiid  union  which  aught  Lo  extit  betweeis  all  Ifue  FK^nchmeii. 
«  Lyaum^  Now.  23, 1S31.  ii^iffiied)     ROVERDINO,  bimI  fiaccti  others.** 

The  prefect's  efforts  were  moreover  admirably  seconded  by  the  acts 
of  the  municipal  authorities.  MM>  Boisset  and  Gautter  had  early  be- 
taken  themselves  to  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  where  they  gradually  estah- 
Ibhed  their  influence.  They  adroitly  flattered  the  supremacy  of  the 
workmen  only  to  destroy  it,  and  spared  no  pains  to  point  out  to  their 
«QSpicians  the  politicians  who  aimed  at  obtaining  a  share  of  the  insur- 
Teciional  power.  They  said  it  was  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
Perenon  and  his  accomplices  had  subscribed  a  factious  protest  with  the 
namrs  of  brave  and  honest  workmen,  thus  selhshly  exposing  them  to 
ob|of]uy,  and  perhaps  to  the  very  woral  consequences ;  that  this  was 
both  a  forgery  and  an  act  of  treachery,  and  that  the  pretended  signers 
ought  vigorously  to  protest  against  it. 

Thus  prompted,  Lacombe,  Frederic,  Charpentier,  and  Laehapelfe^ 
did  complain  very  bitterly  of  the  use  made  of  their  names»  and  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  became  the  scene  of  very  angry  disputes,  which  as- 
tumed  the  character  of  terrific  disorder  towards  I  he  latter  part  of  the 
day.  Rossei,  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  partisans,  suddenly  appeared 
ibere  at  the  head  of  an  urmed  band*  He  burst  out  into  violent  invec- 
tivet  against  the  old  municipal  authority*  of  which  M.  Etienne  Gautier 
vraa  just  then  the  sole  representative.  Then  turning  to  the  leaders  of 
the  working  men,  he  charged  them  with  abandoning  the  cause  of  the 
people  which  was  confided  to  ihem*  *'The  mayor  and  the  prefect  are 
nothing  now,^*  cried  Dervieux ;  **  the  people  alone  commands  here  ;  it 
has  a  right  to  choose  its  leaders,"  M*  Etienne  Gautier,  standing  up 
in  a  chair,  endeavoured  lo  make  his  voice  heard  above  the  din,  and  he 
was  imploring  the  crowd  to  remain  in  allegiance  to  lawful  authority, 
when  Filhol  rushed  forward  in  a  fury,  with  a  pistol  in  hia  hand,  and 
threatened  to  blow  out  Lacombe'a  brains*  The  moment  was  a  critical 
0II4* :  but  the  men  who  aspired  to  guide  the  political  movement,  had 
iteither  suHicient  stability  nor  adequate  intelligence  to  enable  them  to 
l^lay  »uch  a  part.     Not  very  well  known  to  the  working  classes,  they 
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spoke  a  now  lanpuajre,  which  its  violence  would  have  rendered  accept- 
able to  the  crowd,  but  for  the  prejudices  with  which  it  had  been  in- 
geniously inspired,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  very  leaders  of 
the  insurrection.  Rosset,  Filhol,  and  Dervieux  failed  therefore  com- 
pletely in  their  efTorts.  They  withdrew  in  baffled  rage;  and  Der- 
vieux, as  he  quitted  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  said  to  the  multitude:  ^  Yoo 
will  not  listen  to  us.  So  much  the  worse  for  yourselvea.  You  will 
n>pent  when  it  is  too  lute  !**  A  day  had  sufficed  to  bring  the  victorioui 
people  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  beaten  bourgeoiBie, 

Never  had  the  city  of  Lyons  been  belter  guarded  than  during  that 
astound! ns:  day  of  the  ti^W  of  November.  The  first  thing  the  workmen 
thought  of  when  masters  of  the  city,  was  to  distribute  theroselret 
through  the  most  opulent  quarters  to  maintain  order  and  preserve  pro* 
perty.  Men  in  rags  were  seen  wiih  shouldered  muskets,  keeping anxiooi 
and  vigilant  watch  at  the  Mint  and  at  the  ofTice  of  the  receiver-general; 
poor  workmen  were  seen  doing  duty  as  sentinels  before  the  houses  from 
which  the  manufacturers  had  issued  to  charge  them.  The  victors, with 
a  remarkable  reHnement  of  generosity,  took  especial  pains  to  protect 
the  rich  hotels  of  those  manufacturers  who  had  proved  themselves  the 
most  merciless.  A  preat  bonfire,  however,  wos  lighted  before  theCtle 
de  la  Perle  and  the  Maison  Oriol,  whence  the  manufacturers  had  fired 
on  the  Cluariier  des  Broteaux  during  the  whole  day  of  the  22d.  The 
furniture  and  the  goods  contained  in  those  houses  were  thrown  into  the 
llames.  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  popular  vengeance.  But  no> 
ihinof  was  stolen,  and  the  people  shot  two  men  on  the  spot  who  were 
running  away  with  parcels?  under  their  arms.  Such  of  the  workmen 
as  were  not  employc>d  in  guard ina  the  property  of  the  manufacturers, 
busied  themselves  in  removing  ilie  bloody  traces  of  the  conflict.  Some 
did  hospital  duty  in  the  halls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  where  the  ambu' 
lances  had  been  established;  others  were  engaged  in  making  hand-bar* 
rows,  and  in  carrying  the  wounded  to  the  wards,  where  there  were  soon 
three  hundred  of  them  collected;  others  again  went  about  the  city  look- 
ing for  the  corpses  of  their  missing  friends,  an  affeciing,  and  in  many 
cases,  an  unavailing  task,  a  great  number  of  the  victims  having  been 
thrown  into  the  two  rivers. 

Whilst  the  working  men  were  occupied  with  these  pious  cares,  the 
bourgeois,  having  recovered  from  their  stupor,  were  thinking  of  the 
future,  and  concertino:  their  measures.  Disguised  as  workmen, they  went 
about  when  the  niirht  came,  and  mingled  with  the  groups  at  a  I!  the 
posts,  so  I  hat  the  old  authorities  had  now  but  to  show  themselves  to  be 
recognised  and  obeyed.  Accordingly,  M.  Dumoulard  left  the  prefect- 
ure that  night  by  torchlight,  and  presented  himself  at  all  the  posts  su^ 
cessivoly,  followed  by  some  irusiy  men.  At  every  halt  he  made, the 
disguised  bourgeois  swelled  his  esrort,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred 
men  by  the  lime  he  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

From  that  moment  ihe  old  forms  imposed  on  a  diseased  and  elTetc 
society  resumed  all  their  empire.  The  authorities  neverthelrsa  con- 
tinued to  associate  certain  workmen  with  themselves,  amongst  others  a 
wireworker  named  Buisson;  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  the  people  for 
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msme  daySi  A  subscription  wns  forthwith  opened  in  favour  of  llie 
working  men;  and  some  important  persons  put  down  their  tiarties  for 
krgt*  sams,  which  were  never  to  be  paid. 

At  Jiist,  about  noon  on  I  he  third  of  December,  a  procbmation  from 
the  mavoTfilty  announced  th^  arrival  of  ihc  prince  royal  and  Marshal 
Sotih*  They  entered  Lyons  by  the  Fiiuboiirg  de  Vaise,  ai  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  which  advanced  in  formidable  array,  with  drums 
beating  and  matches  hghted.  The  marshal  had  fallen  in  at  the  camp 
of  ReifleiiJf,  whither  General  Roguet  had  gone  to  meet  him,  wjth  the 
tfoopa  that  bad  been  quartered  in  Lyons  at  the  lime  ibai  the  insurrec- 
tion broki*  out.  Marshal  Souk — a  minisier  under  Lf»uis  Fhillippe, 
wbo  bad  becouie  king  bt^cau:H'  t!ie  troops  of  Charles  X,  had  refuseil  to 
6r«j  on  the  people  in  WM, — harshly  upbraided  General  l^^uet^t 
troops  for  the  inertness  of  their  resiistance.  The  soldiers  listened  with 
Asionishoient. 

At  Lyotif  he  displayed  a  siill  more  menacing^  severity*  The  working 
cttt9i*s  w^re  disarmed ,  the  national  gyard  was  disbanded,  and  Lyonsi 
WB5  treated  as  a  conquered  lown*  And*  as  if  to  make  ihe  people  feel 
liowr  iitleHy  disregarded  were  its  praiseworthy  generosity  and  iis  volun- 
UiTy  ■bdicaiiofy,  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  men  were  pbced  in  Ly- 
0CI9,  and  the  Croix  liousse  was  gradually  encompassed  with  a  belt  of 
foflv  bristling  with  cannon* 

There  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  tari^ should  be  carried  Into 
e^cil  Not  content  with  reftising  it  its  sanction*  the  government  dis- 
mi^ed  M*  Dumoulard  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  act  of  justice, 
tbo«  forgetting  the  incontestable  services  that  prefect  had  rendered  to 
king's  cause*  IVL  Dumoubrd  was  ill  when  the  prince  royol  made 
I  t'ntry  into  Lyons.  On  the  Uth  of  December,  he  received  orders  from 
shal  Soult  toi^utl  the  thy ,  were  it  bttt  to  ga  a  dhlance  of  tim 
^u€9,  and  tvmi  (kert  ilil  hU  health  was  better.  He  departed,  there- 
p»  from  the  city  he  had  preserved  for  the  royal  authority,  drivt^n  out 
'  a  mali^factnf,  suflfl^ring  in  body  and  mi«d,  in  an  inclemf  nt  season, , 
it^vio/  >  ted,  to  use  his  own  words, a  panic-stricken  family, 

coRsrsting  -  .'tnerations  of  women,  among  whom  were  a  matron, 

r6  82,  and  iufAnt  children-     lie  had  taken  part  in  arranging  the 
iff! 

The  news  of  the  Lyonueee  insurreelion  had  eprejid  rapidly  ihrongh 
sni:c,  and  liUed  it  wiih  sadnes**  and  anxiety*  It  was  not,  in  faet,  either 
^iJie  name  of  iletiry  V,,  or  of  Napoleon  H.,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the 
flublic  ihiit  the  workmen  of  Lyons  Ijud  risen*     The  inKurrectum  had 
limp  »  frtr  rahrr  ;uid  more  formidable  eharai'ter  and  scope.     For  it 
Ijiaii^iiinary  demonstration  of  the  economical  vices  of  the  mdus- 
fin>fi  ininiijii rated  iti  1789  ;  it  was  a  reveliition  of  the  baseness  | 
isy  lurking  in  thai  specious  system  of  leavini^  unrestrieted^ 
\-y  deidinjji*   between   m;m  and  man,  which  leaves  the  poor  i 
Hi  ^i  iJjc  merry  of  the  nelu  and   promises  to  cupidtiy  that  walls  ii#  1 
i*inf*,  r»fT  r^^nv  victory  oVer  hunger  that  eannol  w*ait.      7b  Hue  work* 
~  /     Never  was  motto  niore  heart-rending,  or  inort»  j 

,  ,     .  i     *  a  banner  an  the  eve  of  a  coallicu  U  deiwo^fiUuv^^ 
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a  real  servile  war  in  the  insurrection  of  the  unfortanate  workmen  of  die 
Croix  Rousse;  and  from  the  might  displayed  by  these  slaves  of  mo- 
dern times,  slaves  who  yet  had  lacked  their  Spartacas,  it  wis  easy  to 
divine  with  what  tempests  the  10th  century  was  pregnant. 

But  such  was  the  blindness,  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  men  theo 
placed  at  the  head  of  society,  that  they  were  re-aasured  and  satisfied 
when  they  learned  that  the  insurrection  was  not poiUieal.  "It  is  no- 
thing," was  the  parrot-cry  of  all  the  government  organs.  **  It  is  a  mere 
atnigglc  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  working  men.**  And  the 
Journal  dea  Debats  published  these  savage  lines :  *^  Assured  of  peiee 
abroad,  encompassed  by  a  powerful  army  assembled  under  the  trifo* 
lour  flag,  the  government  can  have  no  other  consequences  to  fear  froa 
the  revolt  than  cases  of  individual  hardship,  which,  no  doubt,  are  very 
much  to  be  lamented,  but  which  will  be  abridged  and  diminished  by 
the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the  law  will  be  enforced  again»i  mal^ 
factors.** 

Casimir  Perier  declared,  in  giving  an  account  of  so  many  disasters  to 
the  Chamber,  that** the  events  were  of  a  grave  nature,  bat  that  the 
measures  ordered  by  the  government  would  correspond  with  them  hj 
their  force,  their  rapidity,  and  their  completeness." 

As  fur  the  Chamber,  it  thought  it  did  enough  for  the  cure  of  the  im- 
mense malady,  of  which  the  Lyonnese  insurrection  was  a  symptom. 
by  presenting  the  following  address  to  the  king,  upon  the  motion  of  M. 
Augustin  Giraud : 

"  Sire, — Wc  have  hc.ird  witli  gratitude,  and  at  the  same  time  with  pain,  the  fruk 
and  complete  communications  made  by  your  majesty's  ministers  respecting  the  dis* 
turbances  that  have  broken  out  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  We  applaud  the  patriotic  inpulie 
that  prompted  the  prince,  your  son,  to  present  himself  in  the  midst  of  bleeding  French- 
men  to  stop  the  cifiisiun  of  their  blood.  We  hasten  to  express  to  yuur  mnjeiitv  liie 
unanimous  wish  of  the  deputies  of  France,  that  your  government  may  oppose  tbeie 
deplorable  excesses  with  all  the  mi}»ht  of  the  laws.  The  security  of  persons  bat  been 
violently  attacked  ;  property  has  boon  menaced  in  the  principle  of  itii  existence;  the 
I'reedum  of  indu-^try  has  been  threatened  with  destruction  ;  the  voice  of  the  magifttrate* 
has  not  been  listened  to.  These  disorders  must  promptly  ceaw ;  such  criniDal  acts 
must  he  vigorously  put  down.  .Ml  France  is  a  sufferer  through  this  assault  on  the  rights 
of  all  in  the  person  of  some  citizens  :  she  owes  them  a  signal  protection.  The  un- 
sures  already  taken  by  your  miijcsty's  ^ovcrnineut  convince  us  that  the  return  of  order 
will  not  be  lonz  delated.  The  liim  union  Ktibsistin^^  between  the  national  gnards  and 
the  troops  of  tlie  line  reassures  all  }{ood  citizens.  Vour  majesty  may  count  on  theh4^ 
moniouH  co-operation  of  the  aiitlionties.  We  are  happy,  sire,  to  otfer  vou,  in  the  oame 
of  France,  the  co-operalmn  <»f  the  deputies  towards  re-establishing  peace  wherever  U 
may  be  disturbed,  exliiii^nisliing  all  the  ^ernis  of  anarchy,  corroborating  the  sacred 
principles  on  wlnrh  rests  the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  maintaining  the  glorioBi 
work  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  everywhere  insuring  force  and  justice  to  the  laws" 

A  nearly  similar  addross  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers:  and 
in  ihis  way  ihe  king  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  delight  with 
wliich  he  beheld  iho  union  of  tfje  legisilative  bodies. 

Thus  ministers,  deputies,  and  pciers  of  France  seemed  to  know  no 
better  means  of  government  than  eannon  to  remedy  the  evils  of  com- 
petition ;  fortresses  to  nnluee  a  multitude  of  wretches  who  offered  iheir 
labour  on  the  sole  condiiioM  of  not  dyinur  of  hunger;  and  soldiers,  arnoed 
poor  men,  to  keep  down  poor  men  without  arms. 

1'he  opposiuou  wvsd^  8\>okcu\  ihese  wofui  circumstances,  as  tliotigl* 
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the  rc'estahlishmentof  order  had  been  in  in  eyes  hut  an  affair  of  police. 
la  ihe  violent  debnles  thi*  insurrection  guve  n^e  lo  in  piirliamenU  nola 
a  word  was  said  of  fixing  a  minimum  of  wages,  nor  of  ihe  necessilj|  j 
of  the  state  interfering  in  mallera  of  trade,  nor  of  the  mod ili rati qub  re*! 
quisite  to  be  made  in  ihe  oppressive  iaissez /aire  system,  nor,  in  short*  [ 
of  scientific  arrangements  adapted  to  prevent,  were  it  but  pmviisioiially^j 
ihc  renewal  of  a  confiict  for  ever  lo  be  deplored.  No.  M.  MauguirtJ 
defnanded  (hat  the  epithtns  frartk  and  compicfe  should  he  struck  out 
of  the  address:  Casimir  Perier  demanded  the  contrary*  Caaitnir  P^rierJ 
called  Maugiiin,  oile ti si vely,  an  indimdmii s  Mauguin  put  Caaimiir 
F^rier'a  impertinence  in  e  strong  light.  Thereupon  there  was  a  grea^J 
uproar,  and  a  medley  clashing  of  all  the  passions  of  party.  A  montbl 
after  this  the  president  of  ihe  council  appeared  at  the  iribnne,  und  pro-|l 
laounced  an  indictment  Dgainst  the  prefect  of  ihe  Rhone,  who^  hoilinf  j 
wilh  rage,  sciied  the  moment  when  the  president  of  the  council  wail 
leaving  llie  chamber,  to  threaten  and  give  him  the  lie  in  the  most  hu* 
miltating  manner.     Thfa  waa  alh 

The  government,  moreover,  had  other  maiters  lo  occupy  its  altentioft^V 
>1  this  lime.  The  day  was  approaching  when  the  civil  list  was  to  be 
filed  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  new  reign^  and  the  list  of  the  royal 
expenses  judged  neces&ary  by  the  ministry  was  circulated  among  lb© 
public.  That  list  showed  an  amount  of  eighteen  millions  of  franca  aa 
the  tribute  to  be  levied  by  royalty  from  the  people. 

The  workmen  of  Lyons  being  once  more  reduced  to  brood  in  silenc« 
over  iheir  misery  and  iheir  monal  suffering,  the  friends  of  order  were 
triumphant.  The  reciremeni  of  the  people  to  Mont  Aventine  had  al 
least  resulted  in  tfie  eBtablishmeni  of  the  tribunes. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

Thk  true  history  of  our  century  consists  in  the  history  of  its  id« 
The  crafts  and  subtleties  of  diplomacy,  the  intrigues  of  courts,  the  noi9|l| 
debater  of  assemblies,  the  conflicts  in  the  open  street.*;  all  these  art" 
bm  the  outward  agitations  of  society.  iMi  life  is  elsewhere.  It  existt 
in  ihe  mygterious  deveJopmeni  of  general  tendencies,  in  that  noiseleei 
#lsboration  of  doclrines  which  prepares  the  way  for  revolutions.  For 
ihefo  is  always  a  deep -seated  caui>e  for  the  many  events  which,  whea 
ihey  bnrst  upon  us,  appear  the  offspring  of  cliauce  and  of  the  hour. 

The  insurrection  of  Lyons  had  come  upon  the  ministers  unawares, 
En^Uven  by  political  routine,  incapable  of  adopting  an  original  line  of 
cooduct,  strangers  to  the  iniellectunl  movement  taking  place  round 
ihcm,  and  accustomed  to  behold  the  existence  of  society  only  in  the 
frivolous  quarrels  on  which  they  expended  all  their  zeal,  the  ministeri 
ceased  to  undcrstantS  the  import  of  the  revolt  of  the  weavers  from  th« 
moment  it  ceased  to  be  noised  in  their  ears*-  But  beneath  that  execu- 
tive so  obstinately  entrenched  in  iis  improvidence  and  its  egotism,  men 
fiiU  of  intelligence  and  holdnesa  were  studying  the  problems  it  left  ua- 
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poWedi  were  sailing  on  the  pan  it  disdajnrd  in  iis  iinpoteciee*  and  ^ 
•ieekjng  io  goTern  by  thciughl  a  naliou  wlikh  the  ejietniuta  could  1 
govern  by  soldiersi. 

[-    Now  ncrer  had   nny  society  been   more    fjllcnl  v.  nlen  lb 

I  that  which   the  imm  ofiicinlly  appointed  for  ita  g-  were 

I  ibandoning  lo  the  control  of  chttnce. 

Stm^T,j|es  between  producers  for  the  pdsse^ilon  of  ihft  AmHcei 
[lielween  ihe  members  of  ihe  working  chm  for  (he  posaemon  of  mitr 
[pUiynicnl;  ttniggles  of  the  mannfaettirer  against  the  poor  ntmo  on  Hat 
liubjeet  of  wages,  of  ihe  poor  man  a^ninsi  the  machine,  which  bjr  fi^ 
p^innting  him  devoted  him  to  atarv^ation ;  such  was,  under  the  nvmnf 
3MPETIT10N,  the  eharacterisiic  featni*e  in  the  sitnation  of  ihingi  ff- 
jrarded  in  a  commercial  and  manufacHiring  point  of  vipw*  And  wiM 
disasters  in  consequence  !  Great  capitals  ensuring  the  irir t^ry  in  te** 
nomic  war^,  Like  f  rent  bntldions  in  other  wars,  and  the  uti«#iat  ?4nK 
system  thus  le^din^  to  the  moi«t  odion.s  inonopohe^ ;  g^rrnl  c^tmmtmd 
enterprises  ruining  ihe  .^maU  ;  usury,  that  modern  feud^li^m  worie  tbiB 
the  ancient,  ^r.idnaltyu&nrpin|T  the  ioil ;  »ind  ntiinorial  propprtf 
eitmbered  witli  more  than  a  thousand  millions;  nrtinanit,  prop 
Iheir  own  indutiry,  giving  place  to  workmen  who  htid  no 
their  own  toil ;  a  vile  cupidiiy  burying  e:iptt;d  in  wild  §peciil 
all  interests  armed  one  a|pi(i5l  the  other,  the  vine-growers  si^iitsll 
wood  owners,  the  mannfj^cturers  of  beet-root  sugar  ngaiitsi  tlie  coloniciii 
the  9e;iporta  against  the  factoriet  of  the  interior,  the  ^ouibrrn  •^o' 
the  northern  prorinccs,  Bordcanx  against  Farts ;  here  markets  i^tiuedi 
and  eapitalialB  in  despair;  there  workshops  closed,  nnil  the  operoiiti 
starving !  commerce  dee^raded  by  Ucil  consent  into  a  tf^ffio  of  tiii^^ 
and  lies;  ifie  nation  marchin^^  to  the  reeoni^iilution  of  I"' 
throofh    usury,  and  lo   the  establishment  of  a  tnoneyr/  %% 

means  of  credit;  all  the  discoveries  of  seicrice  irtiii"- 
of  oppression;  all  the  conque^t^  achieved  by  the  l  ri 

nature  converted  into  weapons  ofsifife,  and  tyraunv 
■ort  by  progress  itself;  ihe  proletary  made  ihe  viiuh 
chine,  or  in  times  of  crmu  seeking  his  brettd  boiwetiu  tr^uU  ^ttii  b^- 
giiif ;  the  failior  of  the  poor  going  to  die  at  sixty  in  n  htir  hnt:*rt»,  jit4 
Uie  danghier  of  the  poor  man  forced  to  prostitute  h 
Piit^istence,  and  the  son  of  the  poor  man  reduced  hi 
of  Bevcn  the  noisome  air  of  the  facto  He*  to  add  to  the  Rc:tniy  wmm  of 
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tiie  family ;  Ihe  bed  of  the  journey  man,  improvident  th^^k 
edneaa«  bt«cotne    frightfully   protiftc;    antl    pauperism    h 
rvaltn  wtih  an  tnundaiion  of  beggan:^ — «iich  waa  lb«<  |. 
ioeieiy  ifien  presenlud* 

Again,  vtewing  lh.it  itociety  in  another  aspcft,  ih-  - 
tiy  community  of  latth  rtr  be  1  iff,  no  aitarlMnrnt  i*- 
''Whilm   the  spirit  ^^^  dented   *  ' 

and  relteion  wa*k  sn  by  the  I 

i'  ■  d  to  iuen*.]jUih=jo,  tt  loii-iui   . 

^  lid  be   made  a  apccuUiU'^u  .i    ^.  i   . 

tnuJiDg  4dT«iititrfr,  a  means  of  bn&giiig  cu^iom    lo  «  •Ui#|»*    Aoil  m 
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Lm|rh  contracted  in  (his  hkleous  way,  liad  been  deelBred  in- 
dip>4>lij!jle  by  ihe  liiws*  adultery  almost  always  served  iii  lieu  of  divorce 
ill  Piiritj  jiiid  lla*  great  lowns.     To  the  disorders  crasUed  in  families  by 
\hQ  fniiity  of  the  eotijti|rid  lie  were  atUled  the  srandalmts  quarrels  oc- 
led  by  iho  grt-edy  desire  lo  inherit ;  aod   the  newspapers  duily 
Biited  lo  ihe  eyes  of  the  public  the  lamentable  ppeclacle  of  broilierB 
"ag  fur   scraps  and   fragments  of  liie  paternal    pruperlVt  f*r  even 
standing  tip  agalnftt  their  mothers  In  presence  of  th(?  judges,  to 
pm  siich  odious  strife  had  become  so   habitual  thai  they  eeai?ed  to 
upon  it  with  horror*     Among  ihe  labouring  classes  the  dissohttion 
im ih*  liea  had  \%  ditferent  tirigin,  but  a  still  more  deplorable  charac- 
In  the  re^ifllcra  of  prostitution,  penury  figured  as  the  principal 
Eiary  ftause  of  debauchery.     Marriage  being  for  the  pauper  btit  an 
p««e  of  eipense,and  liberitn^igea  means  of  drowning  the  sense  of  suf- 
j*  liie  sexual  intercourse  of  the  poor  was  a  mere  animal  indulgence ; 
1  ihus  penury  engendered  concubinage,  ami  conenbinage  infanticide, 
kthrr   cabmity  eneued;  if  the   poor  man  ditl  marry,  he   was  soon 
ed  lo  seek  in  the  possession  of  tdiildrcn  only  a  means  of  eking  oui 
ivages,  and  to  send  his  children  when  just  arrived  at  the  age  when 
k'oung  have  moat  need  of  pure  air,  movement,  and  freedom,  into 
ana nu factories  where  boddy^health  is  destroyed  by  excessive  loil, 
rthe  hraldi  of  the  soul  by  tlie  contact  of  the  sexes.     Every  day  at 
I  ill  the  morning*  round  the  doors  of  every  factory  were  seen  a  crowd 
rreleheil  ehildren,  pide,  squalid,  and  stunted,  with  dull  filmy  eyes, 
[hvid  trheeks,  walking  with  bowed  bucks  like  old  men.     For  such 
;  thi-  cruel  ami  insensate  character  of  ilie  social  system  founded  on 
peiilion,  that  m  etTcci  on  die  children  of  the  poor  was  not  only  lo 
their  iniellecls  and  deprave  their  hearts,  but   even  to    dry  up   in 
or  yjoison  ihe  springs  of  life.     And  the  moment  was  approaching 
M*  Chitrles  Dupin  was  to  make  this  solemn  declarniion  from  the 
IntJ  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  **Out  of  10,OUO  young  men  called 
laliLHry  service,  the  ten  most  man  u  lecturing  dti  pa  rime  ids  of  France 
\iied  81)80  inflfrn  or  deformed^  whiUl  the  agricultural  departmenis 
iihed   bui  40'J!>/'     Ii  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  a  socieiy  in 
ppression  like  this  was  possibiet  charity  was  but  a  word,  and 

II  a  bodiless  remembrance. 

lie  evil  subsisted  in  t!ie  legislature  and  (he  eJCeculivc  as  well  as 

et«fiy.     Koyaliy,  an  hereditary  autliority  incessantly  menaced  by 

dive  atuh*»riiy,  ivas  perforce  wholly  absorbed  in  the  care  of  self* 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  become  the  creature  of  royal  nomi- 

n*  was  eotinted  niily  as  a  supfirduity  or  as  an  incumbraiH'c  to  the 

itu(lMf»fi1  mechanism.     The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  conipelled 

initialise  power;  tirst,  because  as  the  representative  of  iho 

,a  cla«s.  It  could  not  desire  to  reform  the  abuses   by  which 

filled;  and   next,  because  consisting  partly  of  functionaries,  it 

^  .......  ...g  \vi,tj  made  the  corrupting  distribulioii  of  places 

of  t  the  majority, 

lo  r.  iMj'iuiiiie  the  state  of  things  imder  its  three  principal 
i:  in  0i>ci4l  order  there  was  competition;  in  moral  order,  sce^ii^ 
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mam  I  in  poliifc Ji]  oMcf,  anarchy  :  «iirh  were  the  chstraHer 
of  the  reign  of  ilie  hourgf^ols'ie  in  Francre^ 

Evils  so  great  demamled  vigorous  remedtwi :  none  fmd 
rered  which  were  not  calculated  lo  agg^^vate  the  mlt^hiff. 

Thruing  bnxeu  were  eiiablished  to  preveoi  mother*  from  kilBnf  A« 
child  tliey  could  not  rear;*  btit  these  turning  boxes  bc^euiM  afi  meo»* 
rage  men  t  to  licentiousness,  %nd  the  number  of  ibunilltafi*  wliieli  kid 
been  but  40,000  on  the  Ist  of  Jnnuary,  17§4«  imoiJiiied  tn  I8S1  H 
130,000. 

Penitentiarres  were  erected  where  rir!««  was  I0  hm  tsoefit  M  dttw 
whom  misery  had  edueuted  in  crime  ;  but  it  mm  a  wmv  tmpwmiett 
eyslefiif  whtc*h  showetj  a  solicitude  Ibr  the  crtniiii:il  on  irbieli  ibt  podf 
inati  had  no  right  to  county  u  system  whicli  waited  for  the  intirtkrli^ 
fore  bestowing  moral  tnt^t ruction  on  the  murderer^  whirh  ereded;  don 
by  the  factory  where  ehiklfen  were  left  to  e^  >  ipliis^  mMwmm% 

the  prison  where  hoary  villains  were  to  he  c;i 

8aving$*  banks  were  eslabti^hed  to  encoiira^i^  t^tunotvir  immif  tk 
|>oor;  but  in  an  d|ge  when  the  tir^t  of  »11  mnximt  wu  ilib«^Ewff 
one  for  himself,  charity  begins  at  home«**  the  instituii<»ii  ckf  saviift' 
banks  could  serve  only  to  render  the  noor  man  seifislt,  to  rend  swoaf 
the  people  that  sacred  bond  that  bolSs  tojrethei  tho«c  who  tuMm  ii 
common.  It  was  a  mockery  besides,  to  bid  the  workiTijr  m^fi  J 
iavings  which  his  penury  inexorably  forbade*  On  ' 
ctmbcr,  1830,74,835  out  of  i03«l9O  navings'  bank  *.  ^r^ 
not  of  the  operative  class,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  dooieslic 
tnts. 

The  bank  of  France  wag  promised  a  renewsl  of  its  prtviltigQat  I 
that  bank,  which  eittracted  exorbitant  profits  from  the  pr  ' 
the  country,  <lid  not  accept  the  poor  man's  pap«r ;  it  fomd  ihn  [ 
dealer  who  would  rea^h  it  to  pats  first  tbroue^h  the  hideous  dm  1 
ti9Ury ;  in  a  word,  it  showed  no  other  title  to  the  avarietrnta  cnytf* 
ment  of  the  most  preeious  of  aU  monopolies  tlian  iM  «id  n^mim 
the  strong  against  the  wcuk. 

It  was  natural  tliat  attempts  jil  innorntion  sbotild  follow  Croia  tfcii 
melancholy  state  nf  ihingv;  and  this  was  the  rase. 

Wc  will,  by-and-by,  examine,  in  m  proper  pb«?e,  this  theory  wlwtA 
Charles  Fourier,  a  man  of  ifeniu^,  who  w:l:<  Jr^iin^d  ui  Jir  tn  nr  a,-' 
unknown,  had  looj^  been  (*UN^rntm|r  m  - 

the  epoeh  we  are  now  cons^iderrngf,  the  »iJl  .    ...  ,    ...  -,  ,...^  . .. 

were  known  but  to  n  very  »mail  number  ofajJeptKamd  the  |i«ibiir  i 
was  wholly  eugro^^ed  by  tfif  8l  Htmontan  srbooi. 

It  wuB  g^iven  to  that  Kcbool  to  restore  honour  In  ibe  prtt] 
ibortty  umidHi  t!ie  triumph  of  libeniliflm ;  to  proelains  the  cirre>- 
ft  poctiil  rLb(rit>ru  al  a  t"«e  wheu  tijo  Uw  tt«dl  h^ 


*  THeve  arc  iri*«rie^  into  an  4fivrtiir«  in  ttto  »«ll  •T  tJic  foaadll^  vdUbtlAi 
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to  demand  ihe  orgamtalion  of  induBtrr  and  the  aesodation  of  interefrts 
during  iJie  yery  hHghl  of  ihe  faUacious  BucceHs  of  competition*  With 
unequalled  intrepidity,  wiih  a  vigour  su&iained  by  great  laleuis  and  la- 
borious acquire  me  nls,  that  school  laid  bare  all  the  festering;  sores  of 
the  age;  it  shook  a  thousand  prejudices,  roused  deep  thoughts,  and 
opened  a  new  and  vast  career  to  intellect.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  to 
say  what  were  the  St.  Simonians,  what  they  accomplished,  what  Iniths 
or  errors  ihcy  brought  to  a  perturbed  society,  and  from  what  source 
were  drawn^  in  what  manner  were  developed,  ihoae  docirines  which 
were  10  be  alternate ly  the  objects  of  astonishment,  of  ridicule,  and  of 
ang:er. 

The  founder  of  the  St.  Simonian  school  had  been  five  years  dead 
when  the  July  revolution  broke  out*  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  no- 
bleat  houses  of  France,  and  was  heir  to  the  name  and  arms  of  the 
famous  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Lmiis  XIV*, 
the  last  of  i!ie  real  grartth  seigneurs  ,•  and  yet  he  made  it  his  husiness 
ic»  attJick  all  privileges  of  birlh,  and  to  affirm  that  M'ar  is  impiona.  For 
he  was  a  man  strong  in  intelleclual  independence  and  moral  courage. 
Convinced  that  before  composing  a  cotle  for  mankind,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  attentively  nnalysed  men  nm\  things,  he  passed  the  first  half  of 
his  life  in  studying  society  in  all  its  aspects,  slopping  short  of  no  eJt- 
perience*  prat  Using  in  the  character  of  an  observer  vice  as  well  as  vir- 
tue, deriving  a  lesson  from  each  of  liis  falls,  making  his  follies  matter 
for  hifi  own  study » lavishing  prodigally,  hut  with  a  purpose,  a  fortune 
acquired  by  speculations^  poor  lo  excess  in  the  sequel  of  a  studious 
opulence,  living  by  a  miserable  employment  as  a  copyist  at  the  very 
lime  he  was  governing  the  world  in  thought;  a  sage  in  the  estimate  ot 
some,  in  thai  of  the  majority  a  madman;  ardent  lo  enthusiasm,  then 
desponding  to  the  degree  of  aitenipting  suit-ide  ;  lastly,  reduced  lo  beg, 
he  who  had  so  often  assemhjed  at  Wm  table,  to  judge  them,  the  most 
brilliant  artists  and  the  most  celebrated  mvann,  Such  was  the  life  of 
Bt.  Simon :  now  let  us  see  w  hat  were  its  jntelleciual  results^ 

In  eommou  with  all  other  reformers,  St.  Simon  set  out  with  the 
principle  of  htjman  perfectibility.  But  as  history  showed  him  huma- 
nity in  a  perpetual  alternation  of  despotism  and  anarchy,  repose  and 
conviibiou,  he  diiitiu^nis!ied  the  career  of  nations  into  two  sorts  of 
epochs:  those  in  which  there  prevails  a  system,  good  or  bad,  as  may 
hnfjpen  to  be  the  case,  but  a  system  exactly  planned  in  its  various  parts, 
and  acctptcd  by  general  consent;  and  tho*ie  characterized  by  the  efforts 
made  lo  pass  from  the  existing  order  of  things  into  a  new  one.  The 
Ijrst  of  these  St,  Simon  entitled  organic  epochs,  or  epochs  of  organ i* 
xatiou  ;  the  second,  critical  epochs,  or  epochs  of  crisis.  He  saw%  for 
instairce,  an  organic  epoch  in  Paganism,  up  to  the  time  of  Socrates; 
and  another  organic  epoch  in  Christianity,  up  to  the  period  of  Ltaher. 

Aflctr  having  divided  society  into  workers  and  idlers,  with  the  pcr^ 
jnaneni  conviciion  that  the  future  Man^n  eixclnstvely  lo  the  former.  8l. 
Simon  proceeded  to  inquire  what  witfl  the  most  exact  classification  to 
be  introduced  among  the  workers*  Man  feels,  thinks,  acts s  St,  Simon 
IbDnoe  concluded  that  the  whole  of  ih^  world's  work  ii  to  be  done  by 
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those  who  address  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  man,  by  those  who 
cultivate  his  intelligence,  and  by  those  who  set  in  motion  his  powers 
of  action.  Hence  three  social  functions;  the  exciting  the  emotions  of 
man,  the  enlightening  him,  the  enriching  him.  Ilence  also  three 
classes  of  workers,  artists,  aavanSf  and  men  of  labour  and  traffic  (in- 
dustriels). 

There  remained  to  find  out  the  connecting  link  between  these  three 
orders  of  social  functions, — tiiat  is  to  say,  the  law  of  progress. 

The  first  French  revolution  had  forcibly  struck  the  iroaginatioa  of 
St.  Simon:  it  was  clear  to  him  that  this  event  was  only  a  continuation 
and  extension  of  the  revolt  of  Luther.  The  ruin  of  the  papacy,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  forfeiture  of  its  authority 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  Europe,  was,  then,  that  which  appeared  to 
him  the  most  striking  and  general  expression  of  the  work  of  rerolu- 
tion.  Now,  could  the  union  which  the  church  had  established  amon^ 
nations,  remain  dissolved  and  broken  up  for  ever?  Was  it  possible 
for  the  government  of  mind,  of  the  spirit,  to  remain  superseded,  with- 
out the  march  of  humanity  being  suspended?  An  immense  void  had 
been  created  in  the  world :  this  void  must  be  tilled  up.  But  how! 
By  whom,  and  on  what  basis  was  the  spiritual  power  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted ? 

In  his  first  work,  entitled  "Letters  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries,*'  St.  Simon  addressed  himself  to  the  $avaM, 
The  project  which  he  here  threw  out  was  fantastical  in  the  extreme: 
it  embodied  the  ideas  which  the  author  at  a  later  period  more  fully 
developed,  especially  that  of  election:  it  was  not,  however,  as  yet  a 
doctrine,  but  merely  a  rough  sketch.  According  to  this  project  of  his, 
a  subscription  was  to  be  opened  before  the  tomb  of  Newton;  every 
body  was  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  rich  and  poor,  men  and  wo- 
men, each  according  to  his  or  her  means  and  inclination ;  and  each 
contributor  was  to  name  three  mathematicians,  three  physicians,  three 
chemists,  three  physioloo^ists,  three  men  of  letters,  three  painters,  and 
three  musicians.  The  product  of  the  subscription  was  then  to  be  di- 
vided among  those  savans  and  artists  who  should  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  suffrages.  The  twenty-one  persons  so  selected  by 
mankind,  united  together  under  the  title  of  The  Council  of  Norton, 
and,  presided  over  by  a  mathematician,  were  to  form  the  spiritual  go- 
vernment, charged  with  the  high  task  of  directing  towards  one  common 
object  the  various  nations  of  the  globe. 

This  project,  the  only  thing  noticeable  about  which  is  its  singularity, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  either  relished  or  understood.  Be- 
sides, it  was  incomplete  in  itself.  It  created  no  permanent  and  neces- 
sary connexion  between  science  and  labour,  between  the  discoveries  of 
mind  and  their  application,  between  theory  and  practice.  Moreover. 
St.  Simon  was  not  long  in  observing  that  the  body  of  savana  had  become 
a  body  without  warmth  and  energy,  almost  without  life,  that  on  all  occa- 
sions it  received  its  impulse  from  the  world  without,  instead  of  ginnf 
it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  industry,  growing  rapidly  and  stronglj* 
was  animating  society  with  its  manly  breath,  and  daringly  taking  the 
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iniliativt?  in  all  thin^i;  an*]  haHt  of  later  years,  ffrnwn  powerful  enough 
m  keep  in  cheek  the  brute  fiirre  of  @word*9overeignty,  and  lo  counter- 
b;vljmce  ihe  senilis  of  Napoleonp 

He  determinefl  then  to  jiddresi  himself  to  induBtfYt  to  ihe  men  of 
Inliattr,  ntnl  in  all  the  wrilinws  of  this  (he  seeond  period  of  his  inlel- 
lectual  life,  indupiry  occupied  Ihe  plat^e  which  in  his  former  %vorks  he 
had  m»?«iened  lo  science.  Adopting  tts  his  motto,  **  Tout  par  tt  pour 
rindtintrie,*-  he  declared  that  the  time  wa»  come  for  tearing  ffom  the 
brow  of  idleness  ihe  crown  it  had  ao  long  worn:  that  the  lime  was 
eoiite  for  in^ue^irattn^  the  reign  of  lahour.  He  whom  the  men  of 
Inhour  fooked  up  lo  as  the  first  man  of  Inhonr  among  them,  was  lo  be 
the  kinj!  of  this  new  rule*  The  ministers  were  to  he  such  select  men 
of  enbi^hleumenl  nmongst  them*  a&  should  he  deemed  fittest  to  prepnre 
and  mttke  jrood  the  bujl^et ;  the  3S8«i?sment  of  the  laxes,  giving  the 
eleetoral  iVanchise,  he  ret^ulred  to  he  placed  on  F?uch  a  footing,  as  should 
subslitole  the  induenee  of  the  cullivntor  for  that  of  the  idle  proprietor; 
ihat  IB  to  say,  the  influence  of  the  mnn  who  ptiys  rent*  for  that  of  him 
who  rerelves  it.  He  added  a  variety  of  schemes,  all  of  ihem  directly 
lending  10  transfer  politu^al  power  from  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the 
fund  holder,  to  the  man  of  labour. 

This  was  evidently  a  mere  theory  de  ctri:*a«.f/a«ee,  of  very  qnestion- 
thk  vnhie  in  llself,  and  which,  after  all,  gives  only  the  political  side  of 
the  re  for  (Tier's  vie»vs.  For  hnw  was  iudfutry^leti  lo  i  I  self,  to  provide 
for  the  moral  and  inlellectiial  necessities  of  mankind  ? 

St,  8imon  ifien  made  an  appeal  to  the  artists*  And  ihig  limo,  call- 
ing logethor  all  ihe  various  ideas  which  ai  iniervab  he  had  sent  forth 
as  deiaehed  thoughts,  he  composed  them  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
which  then,  nnder  ihe  name  of  ihe  New  Christianity,  been  me  that 
large  conception,  which  its  author  was  desiined  to  bequeath,  lo  a  few 
beloved  disciples,  a  brilliant  but  laboor-bringing^  heritage  I 

Jesos  Christ  said  lo  mankind  :  *"*  Love  one  another  as  brethren  ;*'  an 
sdmindde  and  touching  precept,  hut  conveyed  in  a  somewhat  vague 
form,  Bi  bcfiUcd  a  period  in  which  the  world  was  divided  into  masters 
and  slaves*  As  slavery  by  degrees  disappeared,  this  precept  of  Christ 
ought,  according  to  St*  Simon,  lo  have  resolved  itself  into  this  beautiful 
and  gen  pro  us  formola  :  The  earliest  posesible  amelioration,  physical  and 
mor;d,  of  ihe  condition  of  ihe  poorest  and  most  numerous  class*  li 
was  to  rralize  this  object  that  a  spiritual  power  had  been  instituted  ; 
that  there  existed  in  the  world  a  vicar  of  Christ,  a  pope* 

But  in  ordr^r  to  secure  the  inlrodLiclion  of  his  sublime  doetnne,  it 
wa*  necessary  (nr  Christ  to  keep  terms  with  Caisar,  who  had  the  power 
on  hts  !ftde.  This  was  why  he  lold  the  people:  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world ;  render  unlo  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Cjesar's," 
And  tl»us  it  was,  tlint  from  ihe  very  bosom  of  Christian  regeneration 
s*ro!Fe  ih-it  Efraod  rhialisot,  which  characterisced  the  history  of  ihe  mid- 
dle j^iTP!*'  die  spinltial  power  and  the  temporal  power<  the  Church  and 
ibe  Hjtiie,  the  Pope  and  the  Flniperor.  The  direction  of  the  material 
inlorests  of  mankiud,  beiui?  thus  removed  beyond  the  province  cif  the 
church  was  forced  lo  limit  within  the  circle  of  theologica^ 
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disputation,  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  power  confided  to  it,  and  to 
devote  all  the  resources  of  learning  to  the  analysis  of  dogmas,  without 
any  possible  material  application  whatever;  altogether  neglecting  any 
consideration  of  the  physical  amelioration  of  the  people,  nay,  preach- 
ing up  contempt  for  the  flesh  and  all  carnal  interests ;  contributing,  io 
short,  nothing  to  the  relief  of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  but 
this  maxim:  '*  Suffering  is  a  holy  and  expiatory  thing;*'  words  which 
were  to  infuse  into  ihe  existence  of  the  most  miserable,  all  the  joyiof 
hope,  and  to  console  the  damned  on  earth,  by  showing  them  the  gatei 
of  paradise  opening  for  them  hereafter. 

Yet,  after  all,  there  was  much  in  this  influence  of  the  spiritual  power, 
though  limited  to  this  indirect  utility  ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sufficient,  so  long  as  the  temporal  power  only  manifested  itself  in  wan 
and  conquests.  But  a  day  came  when  the  action  of  the  temporal 
power,  instead  of  developing  itself  exclusively  in  war,  began  to  extend 
Its  energies  to  industry.  And  on  that  day  the  church  was,  as  a  matter 
of  natural  consequence,  shaken  to  its  very  foundations.  For  induitrj 
required  a  special  science  of  its  own.  And  what  happened?  That  a 
layman,  Kepler,  led  the  way  for  Newton;  that  a  layman,  Gutenbuig, 
invented  printing ;  that  laymen,  the  Medici,  traced  out  for  commerce, 
paths  hitherto  unknown  to  it ;  that  mathematics,  physics,  physiology, 
astronomy,  owed  to  laymen  much  of  their  avowed  progress.  Then 
was  thus  seen,  side  by  side  with  theological  or  sacred  sciences,  a  prac- 
tical or  profane  science ;  there  arose  in  the  face  of  the  spiritual  power 
exercised  by  the  church,  another  spiritual  power  exercised  by  the  stale. 
A  new  weight  descended  upon  the  mighty  balance,  which,  durinjE^  ihe 
middle  ages,  hung  suspended  over  Europe,  holding  in  the  one  scale  the 
emperor,  in  the  other  the  pope :  the  new  weight  favoured  the  former 
of  these.  Luther  appeared,  and  the  old  spiritual  power  was  well  nigh 
annihilated. 

The  pope,  in  fact,  became  heretic,  from  the  moment  when,  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  nmclioratioii  of  the  lot  of  the  most  numerous 
class,  he  found  himself  outsirippod  by  the  temporal  power.  But 
Luther,  also,  on  his  part,  hereiieized,  when  he  made  the  Christian 
religion  retrograde  to  its  point  of  departure,  by  placing  it  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Caesar;  he  heriticized  in  banishing  from  the  worship  of 
the  reformed  churches  llie  iniiueiiee  of  the  arts,  which  correspond  to 
one  of  the  three  grand  social  functions,  the  appeal  to  the  emotions  of 
mankind. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Simon,  the  religious  power  would  have 
been  that,  which  embracing  humanity  in  all  that  which  constitutes  its 
essence,  should  have  guided  it  on  towards  that  which  forms  the  true 
aim  and  scope  of  ('hri.stinnity,  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  moit 
numerous,  and  that  by  these  three  means :  by  feeling,  employing 
therein  the  artists;  by  reason,  employing  therein  the  savans ;  by  acts, 
employing  therein  the  men  of  labour.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  papacy  had  been  a  spiritual  power,  but  not  a  religious  power. 
The  popes  had  been,  down  to  Leo  X.,  chiefs  of  the  savans,  rather 
than  chief  priests.     Religion  still  remains  to  be  founded,  and  it  could 
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not  be  founded  an  &  sifre  basis,  until  there  fiaJ  hern  discovered  a  sy«- 

lem*  whirh  should  cf»nrurrenily  g-uide  towards  one  and  the  same  design, 
under  ihe  leading  imf^iiUe  of  a  power  endowed  at  oiire  wilh  regenerale 
feeling*  profound  knowledge,  and  indefatigahle  activity,  artisls,  saminSf 
and  mfiti  of  i!*bouf*  8ueh  was,  acTording  lo  St.  Simon,  the  basis  of 
the  New  CbrisiijujUy,  ^ 

One  would  be  disposed  lo  regard  these  lucubrations  as  merely  an  in- 
gcoioos  ternninology,  had  they  not  gi%en  binh,  as  we  shall  explain,  to 
31  dnctritie,  fruitful  of  practical  consequences,  the  annQUOrcmeni  of 
miiich  had  somedijng  really  formidtdJe  about  it. 

St,  8Hiion  himself  was  deepjy  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
cooceplion  ;  for  he  died  full  of  faith  and  hope,  uttering  as  a  lasi  adieu 
to  live  select  disciples  who  surrounded  his  death-bed,  these  words,  which 
showed  how  eleirated  by,  perhaps,  jusiifiahle  pride  was  that  soul  about 
to  fly  hence:  ''The  fruit  is  ripe:  be  it  yours  to  pluck  it*" 

M*  Au^usiin  Thierry  had  been  St,  Simon's  secretary;  M.  Auj^iato 
Comte  one  of  his  disciples;  but  the  person  whom  he  appointed  heir 
to  hts  doctrines  was  M*  Olinde  Rodri^ues.  A  journal  entiUed  Le 
Pfmlmitur^  which  appeared  in  1825,  shortly  after  St.  Simon^s  death, 
and  the  ediiorship  of  which  was  confided  to  ^f,  Cerdet,  became  the 
centre,  aroinul  which  M*  Olinde  Rodrigues  collected,  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  them  into  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  those  men  who*  he 
tliought,  would  preach  it  forth  with  most  talent  and  success.  Yet  the 
Pf&ihtcttitr  was  not  a  St.  Simonian  journal  lis  contributors  being 
such  men  as  Messieurs  Olinde  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  Bfizard,  Huehe2t 
A»^uste  Conite,  Armand  Carrel,  masters  of  high  merit,  but  who  did 
not  all  obey  one  common  Jnith,  the  publication  had  little  other  effect 
llian  that  of  astonishing  and  alarming  the  liberals  by  the  novelty  of 
ftomo  of  it^  hints  and  incidental  sketches,  and  by  the  very  unexpected 
soEuitone  which  it  offered  of  certain  problems  which  were  then  pre- 
sentpd  by  the  industrial  world. 

Meantimn,  the  doctrine  wa&  elaborated  by  the  joint  study  of  Mes- 
sieurs Olinde  Rodrigues,  Enfantin,  and  B;>zard.  Th(y  brought  over 
l«  thtir  vttfws  some  of  the  pnpiJs  of  the  Ecak  Folytrchtiifive,  some 
distittguisljcd  men  of  letters,  orators,  artists;  and  ere  long  it  school  was 
formed .  When  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  Si.  Simonian 
Brlioiil  was  already  constituted;  it  recognised  as  its  chiefs,  MM*  En- 
fantin and  Baisnl,  to  whom  Olinde  Rudriguea  had  nobly  ceded  the 
supremacy,  The  following  was  the  development  given  by  the  di&- 
dples  to  the  ideiis  of  the  master. 

Accepting  his  diviiiion  of  mankind  into  artists,  tavant,  and  men  of 
hu*<ines«,  the  Sl  Simonians  occupied  themselves,  in  the  first  instance^ 
Willi  verifying  by  historical  induction  thai  law  of  progress,  which  con- 
fitituted  the  basis  of  their  belief. 

With  respect  lo  the  order  of  feelings,  they  remarked  that,  in  hi«- 
tory,  the  course  of  humanity  was  from  hatred  lo  love,  from  antagonism 
10  association.  The  conqueror,  they  found,  had,  in  (he  firsi  instance, 
set  out  with  ertermiuaiing  the  conquered;  by  and  by,  he  contented 
ilth  reducing  them  to  slavery  ;  ilie  serf  succeeded  to  the  sltv%| 
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the  freeman  to  the  serf.  A^ain,  they  found  a  single  family  enhrginsr 
itself  until  it  has  become  a  city,  the  city  swelling  itself  into  a  kingdom, 
the  kingdom  becoming  a  federation  of  kingdoms,  until*  by  degrees, 
from  one  step  to  another,  a  great  number  of  nations  united  under  the 
law  of  Catholicism.  The  march  of  humanity,  then,  was  towards  the 
principle  of  universal  association,  founded  upon  universal  love! 

Studied  with  reference  to  the  facts  which  concern  science^  history 
afforded  them  instruction  of  a  no  less  valuable  nature.  The  develop- 
ment of  civilization  had  continuously  augmented  the  imponance  of  the 
intellectual  man,  to  the  detriment  of  the  strong  man.  And  what  • 
magnificent  lesson  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
church,  organized  otherwise  than  the  state !  On  the  one  hand,  a  spi- 
ritual power  obtaining:  acceptation  for  itself  on  the  basis  of  reason,  and 
its  intrinsic  merit:  on  the  other,  a  temporal  power  imposing  its  aalho- 
rity,  by  right  of  conquest,  or  by  right  of  birth.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  hereditary  principle  was  represented  in  the  person  of  the  emperor; 
the  contrary  principle  by  the  pope.  Now,  down  to  the  time  of  Leo 
X.,  who  surrounded  himself  with  a  court,  like  a  temporal  prince,  who 
sold  indulgences  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  sister's  toilet,  who  transforoh 
ed  himself  into  Caesar,  which  of  these  two  powers,  the  church  or  ibe 
state,  eclipsed  and  dominated  the  other  ?  Was  there  no  profound  cob- 
elusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  a  monk,  who,  the  one  day 
quitting  the  obscurity  of  his  cloister,  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne, 
on  the  next,  saw  the  proudest  among  the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  kneel- 
ing submissively  bpforc  him,  and  reverentially  kissing  the  dust  from 
off  \m  sandals  ?  llnmaniiy,  it  was  clear,  was  marching  on  towards  an 
organization  in  which  there  should  be  given  to  each  according  to  his 
capacity,  and  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works. 

In  what  concerns  industry  or  labour,  the  law  of  progress  was  mani- 
fest. Habits  of  industry  had  unceasingly  been  gaining  the  ground 
which  habits  of  war  had  as  continuously  been  losing.  War,  it  was 
true,  had  not  yd  become  banished  from  history,  but  its  object  was  no 
longer  the  same.  Whore  nations  formerly  armed  themselves  for  pu^ 
poses  of  devastation,  they  now  armed  themselves  in  order  to  establish 
marts  of  trade.  The  commercial  conquests  of  England  had  become 
substituted  for  the  triumph-conquests  of  old  Rome.  The  military  class 
was  daily  giving  way  before  the  mercantile  class.  Napoleon  himself, 
the  man  of  battles.  Napoleon  had  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  his 
armies,  commerce  and  peace  as  the  c»bjects  for  which  they  were  to  con- 
tend. Humanity,  then,  was  marching  on  towards  the  organization  of 
industry. 

As  results  of  these  historical  investigations,  came  the  three  follow- 
ing formulae : 

Universal  association,  based  upon  love;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more 
hostile  competition. 

To  each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its 
works;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  hereditary  possession. 

Organization  of  industry;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  war. 

Such  doctrines  as  these  tended  directly  to  shake  down  ihe  entire 
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fmbric  of  exiiling  social  order*  Their  announcement  cauied  great! 
densnliont  constemaiion.  Yet  they  are  deficient  alike  in  logic,  trufi4 
grstndeur,  genuine  courage.  i 

In  preaching  forih  the  universal  assocmlion  of  mankind,  based  uporM 
love;  in  demanding  that  industry  should  be  regularly  organized,  anill 

oold  estahltsh  its  empire  upon  die  ruins  of  n  system  of  disorder  anM 
W  war,  ihe  Sl  Simonians  ehowetl  a  thorough  comprehension  of  then 
liws  whicht  at  a  fuUire  period^  will  be  ihe  rule  of  mankind*  But  theyl 
OTerlurned  with  one  hand  the  edifice  iUey  were  raising  M'ith  the  other, J 
by  this  celebrated  maxim:  to  each  according  to  his  capacity/ f  fn 
each  capadiy  according  to  it^  umrki ;  a  wise'and  equitable  pnncipldJ 
in  appearance,  but  in  reality  unjust  and  subversive, •  ll 

VVhether  inequalhy,  the  mother  of  tyranny,  takes  her  stand  in  th«^ 
world.,  in  the  name  of  mental  superiority ^  or  in  the  name  of  physicaH 
conquest,  what  matters  this  to  us?  In  the  one  case,  equally  as  in  iHm 
other,  charity  disappears,  selfishness  triumphs,  and  the  principle  ofl 
human  broiherbood  is  tmmpled  under  foot.  Take  a  private  f;imily^fl 
and  examine  its  proeeedmi^s;  the  father,  in  the  disinbution  of  thatl 
which  he  has  to  give  his  children,  does  he  take  into  cotiBidpnilion  thfti 
diflTerence  in  the  services  wljich  they  render  him,  or  does  he  not  rmher^ 
guide  himself  entirely  by  the  wnnts  wljich  iliey  feel  f  He  himself,  hd^ 
who  beers  the  whole  burden  of  die  domestic  association,  does  he  noil 
readily  abridge  his  own  enjoyments,  that  he  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the'J 
requirements  of  a  sick  chihl,  or  promote  the  happiness  of  a  child  wbdl 
is  under  incapacity  from  a  diseased  mind  ?  Here  you  have  chanty  in 
action.  Let  the  state  model  its  proceedings  after  those  of  the  prtvalM 
family.  If  it  dues  not,  there  can  be  nothing  but  violence  and  injusticeil 
Give  to  each  according  to  bis  capacity*  Wbal  then  is  to  become  otj 
the  idiots  f  What  of  the  infirm  ?  What  of  the  incurably  helpless  oldl 
man?  Are  these  to  be  lefL  to  die  of  hunger?  It  must  be  so  if  yoni 
idhere  to  the  principle  ill  at  society  owes  nothing  to  its  members,  bc-J 
yond  the  value  of  what  it  receives  from  them.  The  8t,  SimonianJ 
logie  then  was  a  homicidal  logic!  No:  it  was  merely  inconsiiitentil 
for  elsewhere  it  admitted  of  hospitals  for  the  incapable,  and  of  Bieetrel 
for  the  insane.  To  assert  it  to  be  fitting  that  a  man  should  adjudge  tM 
bimielf,  in  virtue  of  his  intellectual  superiority,  a  larger  portion  oil 
worldly  goods  than  to  other  members  of  society,  is  at  once  to  interdicti 
ourselves  the  right  of  execrating  the  strong  man,  who,  in  the  barbariel 
ages,  en^j laved  the  feeble,  in  right  of  his  physical  superiority :  it  is  al 
mere  transference  of  tyranny*  The  8t.  Simonians,  indeed,  wiml  upoii| 
ihe  principle,  that  it  is  good  to  stimulaie  talent  by  die  prospect  of  recom^ 
pense^  sptoking  in  social  utdiiy  a  justification  of  this  maxim  of  theirsJ 
Bat  IS  it  necessary  that  recompenses  should  be  material,  should  havM 

^  *  It  ts  ftiT  Id  menliqn  that,{imQiig  the  St.  Simcminnt,  tiiere  ar«  iqme  who  andfratRaJI 
e  maxim  ^e  are  eruJcutui^  hi  xhm  9enBt^,  '*  tKat  the  inott  capat^k  ihould  hiv(<  the 

^h««rt  pinrrm  in  itie  hlt^rartiby  or  go?er«jnenf ,*»  which  wotild  be  a  perfectly  rea»on«- 
M  ^'        IT  tnailm  go<-i  tineyoitd  thi»  j  it  snys  thnt  thp  in«fft  en  pii»t6  shaft 

I  ic«.     Anil  It  Ifl  m  thi&  more  rvteiiEivv  [Lteaning  tHftt  tli«  mntiiii 
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a  money  value?  Thank  Heaven!  mankind  have  shown  that  they  cao 
be  iniluenred,  and  more  efficaciously,  by  other  and  far  higher  moiifei 
of  action.  Incited  by  the  promise  of  a  bit  of  ribbon,  to  be  stack  ia 
the  button-lioles  of  the  bravest  by  their  emperor,  whole  armies  of  Na- 
poleon^s  soldiers  rushed  on  to  meet  death.  The  word  glory ^  well  or 
ill  understood,  has  directed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  By  what  fatality 
shall  that  which  has  sufficed  to  inspire  great  deeds,  when  the  work  in 
hand  has  been  destruction,  not  equally  suffice  to  inspire  men  when  the 
work  in  hand  is  production?  Have  not  the  truly  great  even  sought  and 
found  tliiMr  principal  recompense  in  the  exercise  of  their  high  faculties' 
Hud  society  desired  adequately  to  reward  Newton,  its  whole  meaos 
would  have  fallen  short :  the  great  and  sufficing  recompense  of  Newton, 
was  ihe  glowing  happiness  which  filled  his  soul,  when  his  genius  had 
disctivcred  the  laws  which  govern  the  world  of  space.  There  are  two 
classes  ol'  things  in  man :  wants  and  faculties.  By  his  wants,  man  ii 
passive;  by  his  faculties,  he  is  active.  By  his  wants,  he  is  thrown 
upon  his  fellow-men  for  assistance;  by  his  faculties,  he  is  enabled  to 
assist  his  fcUow-men.  The  wants  are  the  indications  given  by  God  to 
society,  to  point  out  what  it  owes  to  individuals.  The  faculties  are 
the  indication  n'wen  by  God  to  individuals,  to  point  out  what  they  owe 
to  society.  Then  there  is  the  more  due  to  him  who  has  the  greater 
wants,*  and  we  may  fairly  require  more  of  him  who  has  the  greater 
faculties.  Then,  according  to  the  divine  law,  written  in  the  organixt* 
tion  of  each  human  being,  higher  intelligence  is  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute more  extended  and  u.sel'ul  action,  but  is  not  entitled  to  greater 
renuincraiion ;  and  the  only  legitimate  rule,  with  reference  to  inequalities 
in  aptitude,  is  that  from  those  who  are  less  apt  for  the  duties  uf  society, 
less  duly  sliall  be  required.!  Adjust  the  social  scale  according  to 
capacity:  this  is  well,  it  is  productive  of  all  (food;  but  the  distribution 
of  the  public  means,  according  to  capacity,  is  worse  than  cruel ;  it  ii 
impious. 

'I'he  principle  of  distribution,  then,  proposed  by  the  St.  Simoniaas, 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  noble  design  stated  by  themselves: 
universal  association  based  upon  love.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  they 
were  :i.sked  who  was  to  be  the  judire  of  capacities,  and  in  what  manner 
they  proposed  to  set  about  the  establishment  of  their  ruling  power,  they 
re[>lied  without  hesitation  :  "  The  law  in  critical  epochs  is  but  a  dead 
letter,  and  it  is  this  deail  letter  which  the  people  o[)ey  ;  but  organic 
epochs  require  a  law  which  is  mixed  up  with,  fused  with,  which  is  part 

*  Man  has  physical  wants  to  which  nature  herselfhas  a98i(vned  limits.  Hehatmonl 
want»,  which,  in  a  regular  and  pro^^rossive  :i8M4»ciatiun,  w<iuld  find  mean*  of  aatiaiViBf 
and  developing  theinsplves  collectively.  As  to  purely  factitioua  wants,  croated  by  a 
vicKMis  and  corrupt  civilization,  and  which  give  rise  to  eztravagaat  demaod*,  tb««e 
would  be  merely  regarded,  in  a  regular  assttciation,  aa  individual  maladiea,  wbicb 
aocioiy  \\ould  not  encourage,  hut  ellVctually  cure. 

t  liut  how  to  put  tiiiN  principle  into  o|u>ratiun  1  This  is  a  point,  the  ditcoMioo  of 
which  doein  n<»t  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  We  have  limited  oarael^ef 
to  p(»inting  out  the  weak  aide  of  the  St.  Snnonian  iniiovationa.  Neither  doei  tbe 
nature  of  our  undertaking  admit  ot*  a  detailed  criticism  upon  St.  Simoniaoiaoi,  re- 
apectiniT  which  we  have  merely  put  down  what  seemed  to  ua  beat  adapted  fo**  ^oabliitf 
the  reader  to  appreciate  the  social  aignificauon  of  that  ajralem,  and  its  true  M«..  tAlt 
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of  the  legialalof  himself;  a  living  law*     He  shall  govBm  who  shall  feel 
himself  the  most  capablet  and  fihall  he  able  to  procure  his  aeceptaiion  J 
as  syeh/*     Su  that  they  had  in  view  m  personal  and  pacific  despotisnit  I 
having  ii9  source  in  ihe  perfectly  voiunUry  adhesion  of  the  governed  |  I 
or,  in  other  words,  their  chief  was  to  be  he  who  was  the  raost  loving  I 
and  the  most  beloved,     Now  had  they  been  a  hide  more  logical  in  J 
framing  their  doctrine^  the  81.  Simon ians  %vt>y}d  have  seen,  that  in  9^1 
system   whereby  the  wealth  of  society  is  not  distribnted  on  a  purely  I 
fraternal  and  equal  principle,  and  whereby  ihe  public  economies  are  I 
not  framed  on   the  principles   regtilaii ng   a  family,  the  power  of  thol 
^"^  mosi  loving  and  the  most  beloved"  is  a  chimera,  a  sheer  impossibilily*  I 
To  charge  the  ruling  power  wiih  the  distribution  in  unequal  proportiont,  I 
of  llie  fruits  of  the  society's  labour,  is  at  once  to  expose  it  to  bitter  ' 
animadveraions^  and  to  throw  in  iis  way  endless  obsiacles;  to  assign  to 
It  ibe  right  of  entertaining  preferences  is  to  raise  up  against  it  a  host  of 
enemies.     The  exercise  of  the  personal  autboriiy  thus  rendered,  sooner 
or  Uter,  a  suurcc  of  odium,  hatred  woidd  introduce  itself  into  the  asso^ 
ciation   in    llie    train   of  jealousy,  and   anarchy  would   follow    haired. 
Such   would  be  the  inevitable   consequences  of  ihe   classification  olJ 
capacities^  if  this  were  made  to  correj^pond  in  the  least  degree  with  th«^ 
distribution  of  shares*     And  once  this  slate  of  things  supervened^  what 
y      would  become  of  the  syslem  t     It  must  eidier  raainiain  iiself  by  furce 
^^k  fall  to  pieces, 

^^M  It  will  be  seen,  a  litlle  further  on,  how  this  fundamental  error — To 
r  €Rch  according  to  his  capacity,  lo  each  capacity  according  to  its  works 
I  ^-evolved  other  errors,  which,  in  ihe  first  instance,  transformed  Su  Si- 
I  dtoniAnism  into  lometlnng  else,  and  then  altogeiher  ruined  it.  But  be* 
I       fore  we  enter  upon  ihe  second  phasis  of  the  existence  of  the  St.  8i- 

Nroonian  school*  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  external  pari 
k  took,  and  ihe  influence  it  exercised  upon  society, 
I  The  revolution  of  Jul}  had  given  to  St,  Simonianism  a  singularly  en- 
Brgetic  impulse.  That  which  in  the  first  instance  was  but  a  school,  waa 
now  a    family*     Combining  with  tlie  anihoriLy  of  lofty  intellect  and 
solid   acquirements,  rhe  passion  for  prosetyiism,  the  first  adepls,  men 
of  the  world,  jealous  sectaries,  spread  ihemi^elvest  about  in  every  direc- 
I       tion ;  holding  out  to  orators  the  promise  of  a  noble  arena,  a  stirring 
themes  tempting  poets  and  artists  with  the  bail  of  reputation  easily  ac- 
quired ;  proving  to  the  Mivans  that  the  existing  science  of  liberalism 
L      was  false  and  hollow,  uiihoui  airn  or  scope*  as  without  heart  or  feiding; 
^^bJting  to  the  women  about  the  fine  arts,  lovti  and  liberty.     The  suc- 
^^Ksj  of  these  etTorts  was  rapid:  they  ^oon  made  plenty  of  individual 
^^fcnquests,  and  they  then  began  to  think  of  collective  triumphs.     The 
^^Bkrarchy  was  founded :  the  college  tirsl,  then  the  second  degree,  then 
^^Ke    third   degree.     The   Globt,  which  the  retreat  of  ihe  doctrinaires 
^^ud  left   in   the  hands  of  M.  Pierre   Leroux,  a  powerful  thinker  and 
^^Krtter,  became  the  daily  journal  of  the  school  which  was  already  pos- 
^Htssed  of  the  Organi^aieur,     It  was  no  sooner  hinted  that  money  was 
^^Kanting,  than  money  Howed  in.     M<  d^Eichthal  furnifshed  a  considers* 
^^Re  aum.     To  a  letter  from  Bazard  and  Enfantio,  M-  Henri  FouraeU 
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who  was  then  at  Creuzot,  instantly  replied  by  the  offer  of  hif  whole 
fortune,  his  reply  being  thus  subscribed : — ^^  Henry  and  Cecilia  Foar- 
nel  for  their  child.*'  In  a  society  overrun  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
narrow-minded  mercantilism,  there  was  something  in  the  very  highest 
degree  marvellous  and  touching  in  this  burst  of  generous  enthasiasm. 
The  far  larger  portion  of  the  journals  of  this  period  were  mere  trading 
speculations;  the  Globe  was  distributed  gratuitously. 

The  zeal  of  the  adepts  animated  them  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions. 
The  quiet,  modest  conferences  which,  before  the  revolution  of  July, 
were  held  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  were  now  succeeded  by  the  vehement 
and  noisy  harangues  of  the  Rue  Taitbout.  Here  men,  full  of  eloquence. 
such  as  Messieurs  Barrault.  Charton,  Laurent,  Abel  Transon,  repaired 
to  exercise,  in  turns,  the  sovereignty  of  mighty  harangue.  Nothing 
could  be  more  curious  than  the  spectacle  presented  by  these  as- 
semblies. Around  a  vast  hall,  beneath  a  roof  of  glass,  there  arose 
three  tiers  of  boxes.  On  the  stagre  in  front  of  these,  and  of  an  ample 
pit,  the  red  benches  of  which,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  were  crowded 
with  an  eager  audience,  there  arranged  themselves,  every  Sunday, 
seated  in  three  rows,  a  number  of  young  and  serious-looking  men,  ha- 
bited in  blue,  among  whom  might  be  seen,  also,  a  few  ladies  dressed  in 
white,  with  violet-coloured  scarfs.  By  and  by  there  appeared,  leading 
forward  the  preacher  of  the  day,  the  two  supreme  fathers  of  the  soci- 
ety, Messieurs  Bazard  and  Enfantin.  As  they  advanced  to  the  front, 
the  disciples  rose  with  looks  of  tender  veneration  ;  while  among  the 
spectators  tlienj  immediately  prevailed  an  intense  silence,  contemplative 
or  ironical,  according?  to  the  mood  in  which  they  came.  After  a  short 
pause,  the  preacher  beffan.  Many  among  the  audience  listened  at  first 
with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  and  raillery  in  their  eyes  ;  but  after  the  ora- 
tor had  spoken  for  a  while,  there  would  be  but  one  feeling  amongst 
his  hearers  of  astonishment  mingled  with  admiration;  and  the  most 
sceptical  found  themselves  irresistibly  impelled  into  an  earnest  medita- 
tion upon  the  discourse,  if  not  into  a  secret  emotion  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Every  thing  tended  to  render  this  propaganda  active,  triumphant. 
The  family  established  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  was  like  a  glowing  fire, 
reflecting  brilliant  light  upon  those  whom  its  genial  warmth  drew  around 
it.  The  doctrine  developed  itself  here,  amid  the  inspiring  bustle  and 
gaiety  of  elegant  soirees,  under  the  powerful  influence  of  fascinating 
women.  Ahandoning  their  occupations,  their  dreams  of  fortune,  their 
early  associations  of  the  heart,  engineers,  artists,  physicians,  advocates, 
poels,  rushed  hiiher  to  throw  into  one  common  association  their  most 
exalted  hopes ;  some  brought  their  books,  others  their  furniture ;  their 
meals  were  taken  in  common,  and  they  assiduously  studied  this  new 
religion  of  human  brotherhood.  'J'he  name  of  father  was  given  to  the 
members  of  each  superior  degree  by  those  of  the  inferior  degrees:  and 
the  females  who  had  entered  themselves  of  this  intellectual  colony, 
were  addressed  by  the  gende  names  of  mother,  sister,  daughter. 
Hero  centered  the  relations,  constantly  extending  themselves,  which 
established  between  these  Parisian  innovators  and  their  provincial  al- 
Jies,  an  uninlerraitting  correspondence ;  and  this  was  the  point  whence 
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Bere  eel  forth,  bent  upon  sowing  the  seed  of  Su  SimoQianiim  ihroiigii- 
out  the  length  and  bretidih  of  France,  missionariea  who  everywhere  left  ' 
tmces  of  the  IT  course ;  who  made  iheir  way  into  shopa  and  into  draw*] 
ing*rooms,  into  huts,  hotels  and  ohateaux;  received  here  wiih  enihusi- 1 
asm,  there  wilh  hootings,  hut  everywhere  indefalie:tihle  in  their  ardent  J 
zeal.  Thus  MM.  Jean  Reynaud  and  Pierre  Leroux  were  sent  to  I-y*  j 
onjs,  which  they  kindted  inlo  a  tlame,  and  which  was  destined  lo  retain  I 
an  imperishable  memory  of  their  presence.  I 

This  energetic  inovemeni,  however,  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  aifia-l 
flexible  unity.  As  lo  the  manner  in  which  ihe  (^uesiinns  should  be  I 
propounded,  all  were  ngreed ;  but  they  were  not  equally  agreed  as  lo  I 
the  manner  in  which  these  quesiious  should  be  definitively  resolved.  I 
This  diversity  more  especially  manifesied  itself  in  die  misi^ionB,  wheret  | 
removed  from  die  eye  of  the  chiefs,  each  preacher  found  himself  at  I 
liberty,  or  permitted  himseif,  to  give  way  to  his  own  particular  ingpira-] 
tions.  With  some  of  them,  as  for  iiistance,  wiih  M.  Margerin,  mysii-J 
dim  was  all  in  ail;  others,  surh  as  M.  Jean  Reynaud,  were  fuUofthel 
revohJtionary  ^spirit,  the  democratic  senlimenL  ] 

The  same  want  of  unity  is  lo  be  remarked  in  the  St*  Simoniaa] 
publtcations,  when  compared  with  each  other*  The  Exponiion^  by  I 
M.  Bazard  ;  the  Lett  era  sur  la  Reii^ion  tt  ia  Politique,  by  JVL  Eugene  j 
Rculrigiies;  the  Cinq  Dhcotir$  q(  M.  Abel  Trauson,  die  Ao/c  of  M*  I 
OUnde  Rodrtgues,  upon  marriage  and  divorce ;  the  lectures  of  M*  I 
Perrire  upon  industry  and  finance;  the  Trois  Familks,  by  Monsieur  j 
E.  Barrauh;  the  writings  of  Messieurs  Pierre  Leroux,  Jean  Reynaud,  I 
t- barton,  Margerin,  CMzeaux,  5tephane  Flachat,  Charies  Duveyrier*  I 
EnfantiUf  upon  metaphysics,  ihe  arts,  political  economy ;  all  these  works  I 

e  fivr  from   forming  a  complete  body  of  homngeneous  doctrine,  and  I 
little  more  than  so  many  proofs  uf  longi  learned,  and  courageous  I 

boration^  j 

Hf^wever,  in  the  meantime  of  all  these  various  efforlst  an  able  resumim  I 
popularized  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  was  regularly  published  I 
hy  the  Gtohe,  Under  the  direction  of  M,  Michel  Chevalier,  a  man 
very  moderately  endowed  with  original  power,  but  marvellously  skilful  I 
in  translating  into  language  adapted  for  ordinary  comprehension,  th^  j 
absiruse  ideas  of  others,  the  Globe,  in  order  to  enable  ii^elf  to  sit  in  J 
judgment  upon  die  society  that  was  in  moiion  around  it,  had  taken  it«  J 
stand  in  a  very  elevated  position,  whence  it  carried  on  a  furious  and! 
inejsorable  war  against  all  the  received  institutions,  while  it  dealt  witli  1 
men  and  parties  in  a  spirit  of  the  mo^Jt  philosophical  charily  and  for- J 
earance.  Of  all  die  attacks  which  St.  Simonianism  directed  againstJ 
aocial  order  which  il  anathematized  as  wholly  vicious,  the  most  daring  I 

yond  question,  were  those  which  had  for  their  object  die  prevading  I 
^VHlem  of  inheritance,  1 

The  march  of  humanity,  according  to  the  St.  Simonians,  was  lowardi  1 
a  ilate  of  things  in  which  individuals  should  be  classed  according  tti  j 
iheir  capacity,  and  salaried  according  to  their  works.  Property  dieit,  | 
af»  il  now  exists,  was  to  be  abolished,  because  it  furnishes  a  eerlaiu  cia^J 
i)(  men  with  the  means  of  living  by  the  labour  of  otherSf  because  it 
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gives  sanction  to  the  division  of  society  into  workera  and  idlers;  be- 
cause, in  6ne,  in  contempt  of  all  obvious  notion  of  eqaitj»  it  places 
those  who  produce  much  and  consume  little,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  consume  much,  and  produce  little,  or  even  nothing,  to  be  worked 
and  made  use  of  at  their  pleasure.  But  the  existing  system  of  inheritance 
was  not  only  unjust,  according  to  the  St.  Simonians ;  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  and  objectionable  in  an  economical  point  of 
view;  it  was  not  merely  condemned  by  equity ;  it  was  equally  rejected 
by' scientific  reason.  Of  what  do  riches  consist?  Of  land  and  capi- 
tal. What  is  capital,  in  relation  to  production  ?  The  instrament  of 
labour.  What  are  the  capitalists  ?  The  depositaries  of  this  instniinem 
of  labour.  And  what  then,  as  a  consequence,  is  the  social  fbnetion 
of  capitalists  ?  The  distribution  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  to  the 
men  of  labour.  Now  this  function,  the  most  important  of  all,  requires 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  industry ;  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relations  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  It  cannot,  therefore,  without  immense 
danger,  be  confided  to  the  privileged  by  birth,  who  are  the  elect  merely 
by  chance.  Besides,  was  not  the  system  condemned  with  equal  force 
by  the  nature  of  things  ?  Slavery,  the  right  of  property  of  man  in 
man,  had  been  abolished.  Serfage,  which  was  merely  the  modification 
of  the  property  of  man  in  man,  had  undergone  the  same  fate.  For 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  and  of  entail,  the  limit  assigned  to  the 
power  of  transmission,  had  there  not  been  substituted  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  a  man's  property  among  his  children,  a  modified  limit  assigned 
to  the  same  power  ?  The  nature  of  the  right  of  property,  its  character, 
its  limil8,  its  effects,  all  tins  had  horn  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  the  mijjfhty  inflnonce  of  those  general  movements,  which  ever 
and  anon  lay  hold  on  sociclies;  and  all  that  remained  to  he  done,  was 
to  advance  at  once  to  that  position  which  it  was  evident  from  the  tend- 
ency of  all  history,  the  societies  of  the  world  were  from  the  first  de- 
signed to  occupy.  If  the  law  of  progress  were  admitted,  it  was  essential 
to  admit,  as  a  corollary,  the  gradual  perfectioning  of  industry.  This 
granted,  the  whole  question  resolved  itself  into  this;  whether,  yes  or 
no,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  industry  that  the  rent  of  land  and 
houses,  and  the  use  of  the  inslrnmcnts  of  hibour,  should  be  made  gra- 
dually cheaper  ?  Could  there  i)e  any  doubt  upon  the  matter?  True, 
the  idlers  would  cry  out  for  the  lowering  of  wages  and  the  rise  of  rent 
and  interest;  and  very  naturally  ;  but  then  the  workers  would  demand 
just  the  contrary.  The  gradual  development  of  labour,  then,  would 
■  involve  the  continual  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  of  the  rent 
of  land  and  houses.  This  beinij  the  case,  the  St.  Simonians  asked, 
what  would  become  of  the  proprietors  when  the  reduction  should  have 
become  so  great,  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  them  tn  live 
solely  upon  the  interest  of  thrir  money,  and  the  rents  of  their  lan«ls 
and  houses?  They  must  perforce  work.  Hut  the  proprietor-worker 
dying,  his  son  micht  not  have  the  same  tastes,  or  the  same  peculiar 
capacity  as  his  father.  For  instance,  the  artist  son  of  a  propricfor- 
ciiitivator,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  on  the  rents  of  hi^ 
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patrimoTiia!  ^sUte,  would  be  necpssarily  snbjected  to  the  altemnttve  of 
either  aliogeiher  paupenzing  hjmsDif  by  culiivafing,  iin^ikiirully  and- 
ag;amsl  his  inclinaiion,  the  domains  he  had  succeed  ed  to,  or  of  selling  J 
them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  profeff-l 
»ion  more  mailable  lo  his  turn  of  mind.  And  similar  social  phenometitj 
presenting  themselves  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  sneiety,  was  it| 
^not  evident  that  there  would  arise  a  necessity  for  a  general  liquidauont,! 
^^Vhich  the  state  alone  would  be  in  a  position  lo  regulaie,  and  the  direr.»J 
^^kn  of  which  it  would  be  to  the  clear  interest  of  the  proprietortl 
^^pemselves  to  f*on6de  to  the  state  I  I 

^^"  Our  readers  will  have  observed  the  freedom  with  which  the  Sl  Si*l 
Tnonians  approached  the  most  delicate  questions*  And  lo  those  whotj 
upon  this  very  question  of  property,  reproached  them  with  seeking  t(t1 
destroy^  along  with  the  rigfit  of  hereditary  possession,  the  stimulyii 
which  tht*  father  derives  from  the  hope  of  enriching  liis  son,  I  hey  re*  j 
plied  ihiU  this  siiinuhis  had  not  existed  for  the  majority  oflhost'  work- j 
ers,  of  whom  hnmaniiy  w^s  proudesft;  that  it  had  not  existed,  either] 
for  the  popes,  or  for  the  monks,  or  for  the  crowd  of  active  and  iu1el-l 
lectual  men  who  had  devoted  lo  the  austere  rule  of  celibacy  a  life  wliich  I 
^Uieir  great  works  were  lo  render  of  immortal  fame.  | 

^^B  They  might  have  replied  in  a  manner  siill  more  definitive  and  pe-- j 
^HImptor%%  if,  instead  of  adopting  this  formula — -to  each  according  to  his  J 
esipacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works — they  had  adopted  I 
thai  which  is  derived  trom  the  purest  sources  of  gospel  morahty,  rroml 
that  day  on  which  the  doctrine  of  duty  should  be  recognized  as  thai 
foundation  of  sociii!  morality,  the  father  would  no  longer  have  occasioal 
lo  provide,  by  his  own  providence,  against  the  improvidence  of  the  I 
state;  he  would  no  longer  have  need  lo  secure  beforehand,  for  his  8on»  J 
a  capitalist's  position  in  society,  the  only  one  which,  in  the  present! 
state  of  things,  affords  any  security.  The  activity  of  each  member  | 
would  have  other  motives  to  prompt  Ji,  when  once  society  should  have  ] 
become  a  brge  family,  where  places  shotdd  be  marked  out  for  all  men  | 
of  good  will  according  to  the  wortls  of  the  gospel^  the  finest,  the  most  J 
fruitful  of  good,  the  most  touching  that  were  ever  pronounced  :  **  Blessed  J 
are  the  peace  makers,  for  they  shall  enjoy  peace."  Unfortunately  the] 
St.  Simonians,  who,  as  to  the  practical  part,  went  loo  far,  did  not  go  I 
fnr  enough  towards  a  broad  and  comprehensive  theory.  For  the  age  I 
in  which  they  lived,  they  sought  more  than  was  equitable;  for  the  in<*l 
tereslsof  permanent  truth  and  justice,  their  aspirations  were  very  much  I 
short  of  the  mark.  1 

IMeanlime,  a  latent  division  reigned  in  the  very  heart  of  the  St,  Si- J 
inian  family-  The  principles  had  been  laid  down:  it  remained  to  j 
rify  them  hy  practical  application.  Had  the  time  arrived  for  atiempi-l 
I  this  sipplication,  this  perilous  application?  Having,  as  they  deetned,  J 
mpleted  the  tlieory,  w*ere  they  now  to  pass  from  theory  into  prac-  I 
ef  Upon  this  point*  there  were  considerable  ditlerences  of  opinio;!  I 
the  college,  **  All  the  problems,*'  urged  some  of  the  members,! 
*Hhough  propounded,  are  not  yet  resolved:  let  us  remain  handed  lo-l 
geiher,  firmly  m  ever;  but  let  our  task  he  confined  lo  the  elaboration  J 
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and  propagatioD  of  Uiq  great  work.  When  we  ahall  have  nied  Ofer 
to  oHr  cause,  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  it  will  of  ilMU  effect  the 
desired  revolution.  Let  us  sedulously  avoid  the  miftake  pC  cnating  a 
little  society  In.  the  midst  of  the  large  one.  Let  us  be  aposllnk  aoid  not 
s^  up  as  a  government."  *'  We  have  dogmatised  long  eaoiqgti,*'  eon- 
tended  the  others ;  "  the  essential  thing  now  is  to  proceed,  to  mliiktioni 
Let  us  preach  by  example,  let  us  ornniae  labovrv  let  ns  eoDStitale  a 
gOT^mment  in  conformity  with  our  ideas,  let  us  quit  the jiunlj  apor 
tofical  position.'*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Bayard  and  En&Dtte,  and 
their  opinion  naturally  carried  the  question.  'They  proceeded  lo  plan 
the  establishment  of  great  work-shops  and  manuiaoturiea ;  Ihey  idmil- 
ted  adherents  from  among  the  proletary  class;  the  children  of  a.  anaber 
of  these  were  adopted  into  the  society  with  solemn  forms.  The  capita 
and  the  provinces  were  next  ambitiously  partitioned  out  among  neniv 
and  Su  Simonianism  framed  iu  own  map  of  France;  the  two  aapnme 
fathers  assumed  the  title  of  popes,  an  appellation  which  was  aioMea 
daring  plagiarism  and  a  betrayal  of  the  proud  ambition  at  work  withiB; 
in  short,  the  question  was  no  longer  the  coUectiug  together  a  select  bo^ 
of  choice  men  to  form  a  respectable  synagogue,  but  how  to  conatiaiis 
a  powerful  force,  of  the  progressive  numbers  of  which  the  Olobt,  eveiy 
morning,  published  the  emphatic  and  Imposing  cenaus.  Thia  new  Inra 
and  tendency  of  things  gave  birth  to  illusions  of  an  almost  inciedibls 
description.  The  chiefs  ventured  to  direct  their  eyea  towaida  the 
Tuileries:  Louis  Philippe  was  summoned,  by  letter,  to  give.plaeeto 
Messieurs  Hazard  and  Eiifantin.  St.  Simonianism,  which  was  at  first 
but  a  school,  then  a  family,  now  started  as  a  government,  and  a  govern- 
ment destined  to  supersede  the  authority  of  Catholicism. 

In  all  this,  Buzard,  who  had,  for  a  long  time  past,  assiduously  im- 
bibed the  ideas  of  M.  de  Maistre,  saw  little  more  than  a  political  con- 
clusion; whereas  Enfantin  contemplated  nothing  lens  than  the  carrying 
out,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  numerous  problems  arising  out  of  the 
doctrines  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion. 

This  diversity  of  views  in  the  two  chiefs,  was  complicated  by  a  pro- 
found opposition  of  character  and  organization.  Hazard  was  a  man  of 
masculine  soul,  but  of  a  cast  of  intellect  which,  timid  and  hesitating 
from  a  habit  of  long  and  cautious  reflection,  willingly  admitted  no  ideas 
that  were  not  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  Mixed  up,  an  ultra-demo- 
crat, with  the  struggles  of  the  Restoration,  he  had  retained,  unimpaired, 
the  revolutionary  instincts,  the  strong  hatreds  of  his  carbonari  life;  he 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  alfairs,  and  a  taste 
for  theories  of  easy  application.  Enfantin,  on  the  contrary,  with  some- 
what of  the  feminine  in  the  sentiments  of  his  soul,  combined  a  bold 
and  soaring  mind;  in  contrast  with  the  methodical  deliberation  of  Bs- 
zard.  he  felt  an  impetuous,  an  unconquerable,  an  inexhaustible  passion 
for  the  initiative.  That  which  Bazanl  would  have  sought  to  accomplish 
by  the  management  of  existing  resources,  by  the  employment  of  poli- 
tical means,  or,  if  need  were,  hy  physical  force,  Enfantin  wished  to 
attain  by  the  ascendancy  of  intellectual  daring,  by  the  seductions  of  in- 
tellectual fascination.    The  first  felt  himself  by  nature  a  tribune,  die 
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^ec ond  m ade  h i mse] f  an  a poatl e .  Th e  6 ra t  wou  Id  w  il I i ngly  have  J i  m  i le d 
himself  to  the  ajrency  of  logic  and  scieno.e:  the  other  armed  at  pro(!ur- 
ing  acceptance  for  his  dominalioti,  hy  adding^  to  reason  mysticism.  The 
orjfstnizuiion  of  Enfanlin,  Ihern  was  ihe  more  complete  of  the  iwo.  In 
additiotu  lie  was  a  man  of  rare  personal  beauty,  and  incomparable  se- 
renity of  temper,  and  he  possessed,  in  an  aslonishitig'  degree,  the  art 
of  jusljfyiug,  by  logical  reasoning,  the  most  flagrant,  the  mosi  startling 
paradoxes. 

So  long  as  the  school  had  contented  itself  with  developing  the  dog- 
matics of  St,  Simonianism,  ihe  active  influence  of  Hazard  had  prepon- 
derated, he  had  even  consiratoed  his  colleague  to  sign,  in  favour  of  the 
institiilion  of  marriage,  a  public  declaration  which  Enfaniin  in  hia  own 
mind  disavowed.  But  Dazard  fouail  himself  laimched  into  a  career 
wHereiu  he  was  interdicted  from  stopping  short.  For  what,  in  fact, 
wms  the  idea  8t,  Simoij  went  upon?  That  the  solution  of  Ihe  greal 
problem  consisted  in  discovering  an  eiUcient  religious  bond  of  con- 
nexion between  the  spiritual  power  and  the  temporal  power,  or  between 
science  and  industry,  mind  and  labour*  So  tb^it,  in  proclaiming  the 
net^essity  of  organ i 21  ng  industry^  conformably  with  ihe  laws  of  asso- 
otatinn^  and  in  ulIirmitTg  the  principle  of  the  classification  of  capacities, 
the  St,  Simoniatis  felt  that  they  had  only  accomplitshed  one-half  of  their 
task.  They  must  go  on:  they  must,  following  tlte  impulse  given  by 
the  eloquent  letters  of  Eugene  Kodrigues,  press  forwards  to  the  reli- 
gious part  of  St.  Simonianism,and,  first  of  all,  come  to  a  decision  whether 
society  has  a  religious  futurity. 

Upon  this  point,  both  Bazard  and  Enfanlin  were  agreed.  Both  con- 
eurreU  in  the  opinion  that  the  religious  development  of  humanity  had 
comprised  three  general  conditions:  feiichisnu  in  which  mnn  deifies 
nature  in  each  of  her  visible  productions  ;  poh/f ft ekjii,  wherein  man 
Hevates  his  imagination  to  certain  abstraciions,  w  hich  be  theji  deifies ; 
monothrium^  wherein  he  refers  all  creation  to  one  sin^^le  cauM*,external 
10  the  universe.  They  sew  in  the  i^necession  of  these  three  general 
§tate»  or  conditions,  the  proofs  of  a  progress  easily  venfiable.  For, 
in  ftJtichipm,  fear  is  well  niffh  the  only  sentiment  that  unties  man  to 
the  divinitVi  such  as  he  conceives  the  divinity  to  be.  In  polytheism, 
love  is  mingled  with  the  fear,  though,  even  m  this  religious  stale,  the 
type  of  the  just  man  is  he  who  is  represented  as  fearing  the  gods*  In  mo* 
,of  which  Judaism  and  Cliristianity  constitute  the  two  phases, 
s  more  and  more  to  supersede  fear  in  the  sentiments  of  man 
wilii  respect  to  tlie  divinity.  The  progress  of  the  religions  idea  is 
frinally  perceptible,  in  its  social  bearings.  For,  after  fetich  ism,  which 
rorrespondij  to  the  isolated  worship  of  the  individual  fmmit/t  comes 
polytheism,  which  consecrates  only  the  worship  of  the  eiti/,  and,  then, 
after  the  monolheism  of  the  Jews,  which  proclaims  the  unity  of  God, 
hut  a(!ds(,  "God  has  chosen  one  only  people,**  comes  the  monotheism 
of  the  Cbrisiiani,  which  proclaims  at  once  the  unity  of  God,  and  the 
unity  of  the  human  family. 

From  these  premises  Hazard  and  Enfantin  agreed  in  the  conclusTon 
thai,  notwitlielamdiug  ilie  scepticism  by  which  they  were  surroundcdt 
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an  adventitious  malady,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  nU  In  an  epoch 
of  crisis,  humanity  was  marching  towards  a  religious  future,  the  soul 
of  which  was  to  he  pantheism. 

After  this  profession  of  faith,  Bazard  wished  to  pause  and  reflect, but 
the  time  for  that  was  gone  by;  Enfantin  was  at  his  side,  a  masterly 
logician,  unremitting,  inexorable.  Since  humanity  had  a  religions 
future,  to  occupy  themselves  with  that  future  was  a  duty.  Now  what 
had  been  the  idea  of  St.  Simon  on  this  point?  Dazard  could  not  but 
be  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  had  himself  expounded  and  developed 
it.  Yes,  according  to  Bazard's  own  writings,  Christianity  had  adopted, 
with  the  dogmas  of  original  sin,  the  fall  of  the  angels,  paradise,  and 
hell,  the  ancient  theory  of  the  struggle  between  two  principles,  good 
and  evil.  And  Bnzard  had  not  denied  that  Christianity  had  viewed 
this  principle  of  evil  as  embodied  in  matter^  as  was  abundantly  proved, 
by  the  preference  given  to  celibacy  over  marriage,  by  the  order  given 
to  mankind  to  mortify  the  flesh,  by  the  little  care  the  church  had  ma- 
nifested to  direct  the  material  activity  of  mankind,  and  by  its  celebrated 
dogma:  ** Suffering  is  a  holy  and  expiatory  thing.*'  All  this  Enfantin 
impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  Bazard,and  called  upon  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  all  the  consequences  of  this  their  common  declaration:  "The 
most  striking,  the  most  original,  if  not  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  progress  which  humanity  is  now  called  upon  to  make,  is  the  rehabVi' 
tafion  of  matter,  a  mode  of  universal  existence  which  Christianity 
smote  with  its  reprobation." 

According  to  the  notion  of  Enfantin,  these  consequences  were — that 
the  artitttif,  as  interpreters  of  the  principle  /ore,  should  serve  as  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  savans  and  the  men  of  businetis,  and  thus 
form  a  priesthood  whose  aim  and  duty  it  should  be  to  establish  har- 
mony between  rnind  and  matter,  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been 
placed  in  hostility  with  one  anotfier;  that  the  priest  should  propose 
appetites;  that  it  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  that  to 
himself  the  important  task  of  favouring  hut  regulating  the  impulses  of 
the  sensual  appetites,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellectual,  the  l)eiug9  of 
profmind  affections  should  not  be  separated  by  an  insurmouniaMe 
barrier  from  the  beings  of  vivid  affect iojis,  and  that  it  was  in  the  throw- 
ing down  of  this  harrier  that  the  mission  of  the  priest  consisteil.  Pro- 
ceeding to  derive,  as  a  conclusion,  from  the  harmony  to  be  established 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  equality  of  mind  and  beauty,  of  man  and 
woman,  Enfantin  proclaimed  as  a  religious  necessity,  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  and  her  participation  in  the  supreme  power,  wherebv 
would  be  constituted  the  pair  priest. 

The  mission  of  the  pair  priest  would  have  been  to  "  impose  the 
power  of  his  love  over  iieings  whom  a  strong  imagination  or  burning 
passion  was  misleading,  receiving  from  them  the  homage  of  a  mysiii\ 
chaste,  and  tender  afl'cction,  or  the  worship  of  an  ardent  love.  Know- 
ing, as  a  master,  all  tin;  grace  of  chastity,  all  the  charm  of  pleasure,  lu' 
would  be  able  to  control  and  regulate  the  too  adventurous  mind  of  some, 
and  the  overpowering  passions  of  others."  **  In  our  world  of  crisis." 
added  Enfantin,  '*  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  divine  influence  exer- 
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dsed  by  the  dame  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  Christian  Tirgin,  upon  the 
life  of  ihe  pa^c  snd  of  the  knight;  we  know  nolhiirg  of  that  state  of 
feeling  m  which  the  pre>^ent  of  a  scarf,  a  look,  even  though  it  were  un- 
accompanied with  a  atiiile,  would  command  the  devotion  of  a  life*  though 
thai  devotion  was  wilhoui  hope;  above  all.  we  appreciate  not,  know 
not.  the  influence  of  a  virtuous  caress,  of  a  religious  kisst  of  a  holy 
volupluousness*  We  have  no  idea  of  such  things.  Our  bodies  are 
even  more  foul  and  corrupt  ihan  our  tuinds  ;  and  the  bare  suggestion 
of  that  of  which  T  have  now  spoken,  scares  a  world  that  if  ignorant  as 
yet  of  the  social,  religious,  and  moral  power,  that  the  future  has  in  re- 
serve for  beauty/' 

The  relarions  of  hushand  and  wife  were  not  to  he  exempt  from  the 
close  intervention  of  the  priest.  En  fan  tin  ditl  not,  as  a  fundamental 
principiet  condemn  inconstancy.  He  saw,  indeed^two  vices  in  indiffer- 
ence* or  a  faeiliiy  in  passing  from  one  a(fecUon  to  another;  and  in 
jefllooey,  the  exclusive  love  for  one  sole  being,  a  devouring  passion, 
which  dreads  all  approach,  which  is  agttaied  by  a  look,  and  rendered 
miserable  by  a  doubt:  but  under  these  two  vices,  the  lypes  of  which 
were,  to  his  noiion,  Don  Juan  and  Oihello,  Eufaniin  thought  he  dis- 
covered t^vo  virtues.  A  fftcilily  in  passing  from  a  lower  affeciion  to  a 
high<*rone, — -having  guarded  one's  self  from  being  lost,  overwhelmed  in 
the  former,  and  looking  upon  it  rather  as  a  first  element  of  progress, — 
this  lacilily  appeared  to  him  the  property  of  a  beautiful  and  holy  nature, 
provided  that  it  did  not  degenerate  into  heartless  forgetfiilness  and  neg- 
lect, vain  caprice  or  ingratitude*  So,  in  like  manner,  he  was  impressed 
with  high  respect  for  that  deep*  profound  sentiment  of  love,  which  gives 
one  bciug  un reserved I5'  to  another,  which  fuses  two  existences  into  one 
the  more  closely  to  bind  ihem  together,  both  sirengihened  by  this  union, 
the  one  by  the  other,  for  ihe  work  of  society.  To  harmojiize  these 
two  narures  by  completing  their  saiistaction  wiih  each  other,  and  lo  lay 
down  for  them  a  rule  of  life,  such  was  the  mission  of  the  sacerdotal 
pair. 

1 1  will  be  useful  to  observe,  at  this  point,  to  what  monstrous  conclu- 
sions ihe  applicaiion  of  a  fiilse  principle  mny  lead.  The  maxim,  Jo 
eac/t  arcording  lo  hh  cnpacift/^  &c,,  was,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  an 
obstJude  in  ihe  way  of  the  pacific  exercise  of  the  personal  power  or 
priest  hood,  Enfantin  saw  ibis;  and  to  render  the  power  possible,  by 
rendering  it  atlractive,  he  was  led  to  the  idea  of  rendering  it  the  most 
ditngcrout*  means  of  corruption  ihat  ever  entered  into  the  imagination  of 
the  grcaiest  voitiptutirvp 

Ai  lo  ihe  limit  wliich  ii  wae  desirable  10  assign  to  the  influence  of 
the  priewis  and  priestessfs  upon  die  faithful,  Enfantin  admiited  his  in* 
competence  to  decide;  the  moral  law,  according  to  htm,  not  being  dis- 
co fern  hlc  by  man  alone,  and  hi'ing^  only  then  eniided  10  acceptation,  is 
aulhoriiy,  when  woman  j«h:dl  have  etvcn  il  hf'r  fsunclion, 

Thif"  extravagant  conception  behui^^ed  ahogedier  lo  Enfantin,  and  to 

1  ■.     8t.  Simon  had  never  adi'3ju<*ed  any  such  propostlion*    The 

«ge  he  ever  wrote  on  die  subject,  was  in  the  **  Lettrcs  d*un 

Imbiiiiui  dc  Geneve  i  ses  Contempomireg,"  where  he  aaya:  **  Women 
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■hall  be  permitted  to  subscribe.  They  may  be  nominated.".*  The  dis- 
ciple then  was  a  much  greater  iDnoirator  than  the  miuMMr*  For  the 
doctrine  of  the  disciple  subjected  marriage  to  the  exereiee  of  a  sac»» 
dotal  privilege«  which  would  have  deprived  children  oC  tho  |nowledg9 
of  who  was  their  father.  It  was  sensualism  employed  Ml  .Beans  of 
government ;  it  was  the  rehabilitation  of  the  lover  by  tfa«  oonfasor. 
,  Before  this  chain  of  strange  deductions,  Bazavd  recoiled-  in  uttK 
alarm.  He  wished  to  abide  by  the  traditions  relating  to  Aeeonstihh 
4100.  of  ihe  family.  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tendeny  lovvd;  and  sa 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughtera,  he  '    ' 


spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  EnfantiOa  opoa  haviv 
the  ceremony  performed  with 'all  the  ordinary  forms.  He  fmsM 
then,  and  for  a  very  long  time,  arguments  which  diffueed  abnn  and 
agitation  through  his  soul.  But  with  that  serene  imperturbability  whieh 
never  deserted  him,  Enfantin  pursued  the  realization  of  hie  desigOi 
Not  content  with  enfolding  Bazard  in  his  sophisms,  in  dieeaHiDMb 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  lai^e  majority  of  the  St.  Simonlaas.  he 
applied  himself  zealously  and  unremittingly,  to  the  task  of  attaching  la 
his  views  and  to  his  person,  as  extended  a  body  as  possible  of  faiuiid 
disciples.  His  radiant  face,  his  noble  manners,  his  perfect  aoquainl* 
ance  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  necessary  socceesftilly  to  addresi 
beings  full  of  sensibility  and  passion,  all  this  threw  upon  thoae  wbe 
approached  him,  a  spell  of  enchantment  With  an  aatonishinf  oiixtaii 
of  good  faith  and  deception,  he  managed,  by  insensible  degrees*  to  sta^ 
ger  and  to  destroy  in  the  minds  he  set  about  to  seduce,  all  those  article! 
of  faith  which  lie  had  promised  himself  to  uproot.  The  better  to  profe 
to  them  of  what  illusions  they  were  the  victims,  he  managed  by  the 
sole  influence  of  Ills  personal  ascendancy,  to  penetrate  into  the  secreti 
of  the  families  around  him;  he  induced  the  women  to  make  a  public 
confession,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  some  formidable  disclosures, 
which  he  made  use  of  to  prove  the  merit  of  his  theories,  ready  to  justify 
the  means  he  employed,  by  the  worthiness  of  the  end. 

At  this  time,  there  passed  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  in  the  midst  of  that 
French  society  which  had  become  so  sceptical,  so  full  of  scoffinff,  scenes 
of  such  an  extraordinary  description  that,  to  find  anything  at  all  resem- 
bling them,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  the  anabaptists. 
Those  members  of  the  college  who  repelled  the  doctrines  of  Enfantin, 
feh  as  though  they  were  suddenly  transported  to  the  brink  of  an  im* 
mense  abyss,  the  existence  of  which  they  had  never  once  suspected; 
they  asked  themselves,  full  of  terrible  misgivings,  whether  their  life 
hitherto  had  been  but  a  dream ;  they  experienced  a  nameless  pang* 
when  they  thus  found  themselves,  perhaps  forever,  separated  from  him, 
whom,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  infinite  tenderness  and  devotion,  they  bad 
80  long  called  their  father.  As  to  those  who  remained  faithful,  their 
fervour  became  doubly  fervid,  altogether  beyond  ezpreaaion,  beyond 
conception;  their  exaltation  amounted  to  frenzy.  Frequently  there 
were  held,  in  a  hall,  whose  doors  were  fast  closed,  whose  thick  walk 
gave  egress  to  no  sound,  secret  discussions  which  lasted  whole  days, 
whole  nightst  without  interruption,  without  relief,  without  repoee.  Some- 
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times,  ii  happened  thai  young  men,  less  capable  ihan  iheir  cornpanions 
of  ?upporiing  this  fearful  exercise  of  rnrnd  and  body,  gave  way,  and  fell 
fainting  lo  the  ground:  they  were  removed,  the  discusaion  going-  on 
munierniptedly  as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  One  day,  M,  Ca- 
zeaux  fell  idio  an  ecslacy  of  a  full  hotir^s  duration,  and  set  lo  work  pro- 
phesying. On  another  occasion,  M,  Olinde  Rodrig^ues  was  almost  struck 
with  apoplexy,  becauge  when  he  went  round  to  the  various  members 
present^  asking  whether  they  had  uny  doubt  of  its  being  a  fact  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  waa  in  him,  Rodrignes,  M*  Reynaud  answered  very  shortly 
in  terms  expressing  the  most  entire  incredulity ;  the  crisis  was  extremely 
violent,  and  to  save  the  patient,  Dr.  Fusier  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  fonnQl  retractation  on  the  part  of  M.  Reynatid,  which  that  brother, 
full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  at  the  mishap  he  had  occasioned,  very  readily 
furnished.  Such*  even  upon  men  of  a  g^rave  and  sober  turn  of  mind, 
of  sound  and  elevated  understanding,  ts  I  he  strange  empire  of  faith, 
w^hen  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  exaltation;  from  such  singular 
phenomena  may  a  judgment  he  formed  of  the  power  of  the  movement 
which  St*  Simonianism  had  created. 

Ahbough  the  secret  of  these  debates  which  were  so  deeply  agiialinj- 
ihe  college,  was  well  kept,  it  was  impossible  that  the  family  at  largaj 
should  not  indirectly  receive  their  impression.  Prom  the  wearied  stecfl 
of  the  members  of  the  college,  from  their  worn  and  pallid  faces,  whicu 
gave  manifest  evidence  of  sleepless  and  anxious  nights,  from  their  whitq 
apst  from  the  wild  disorder  of  their  remarks,  from  the  mystery  witM 
whkh  ibey  carefully  surrounded  their  proceedings,  the  members  of  thij 
second  degree  saw  that  some  terrible  drama  was  going  forward;  thai 
anxirly  became  general;  every  one  asked,  what  will  be  the  end  of  ihiil 
disunion?  1 

An  experiment  was  made  of  a  hierarchical  arrangement,  which  shouJu 
prevent  the  two  chiefs  from  encountering  at  every  turn  on  the  samol 
ground.  To  the  ternary  division  of  the  gociety  into  artists,  savans^  and! 
men  of  business, corre^jponded  these  three  terras:  reHgion^  or  the  dire<>I 
tion  of  sentiments  ;  dogme^  or  the  inculcation  of  science;  and  cfdie^  o^J 
the  direction  of  material  interests*  En  fun  tin  was  named  chief  of  fe/j^Vrtf J 
Ba^rd  chief  of  the  thgrnt^  Olinde  Ro<lrigyes  chief  of  the  mitt.  Vain] 
attempt!     Schism  had  become  inevitable,  J 

Soon  after,  in  a  conference  at  which  but  few  of  the  adepts  were  pr©^ 
sent.  Hazard  and  En  fan  tin  measured  arguments  for  the  last  time,  Thfi 
discussion  was  most  impassioned*  The  domestic  affections  which  ha4| 
ao  great  a  hold  upon  Bazard,  gave  him  an  agonizing  interest  in  this  tinall 
contest.  He  felt  that  upon  its  resuh  depended  his  whole  personal  hap^ 
pinees.  He  struggled  long,  vehemently,  in  anguish,  against  a  man  whoj 
overwhelmed  him  by  his  pitiless  impassibility.  At  length,  vanquished^ 
unknowing  where  lo  take  his  stand  between  error  which  was  irnposinjl 
itself  upon  him  by  the  might  of  elocpient  words,  and  truth  which  wa#J 
escaping  from  him,  exhausted,  utterly  despniring,  he  suddenly,  after  &J 
whale  nighl  passed  in  this  terrible  duel,  fell  to  ihe  earth  as  though  h«J 
had  been  struck  dead.  While  the  others  hastened  round  himjEnfanliiil 
itimd  by,  and  said,  with  suppressed  emotion,  *'No,  it  is  not  possible  iball 
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he  ahoald  die  thus:  there  are  too  many  great  things  for  him  to^jcoom- 
plish."  Baiard  waa  raised  in  a  state  of  utter  inseoaibilitj;  hf  iamm 
Lis  friend  succeeded  in  restoring  him  to  life.  Bat  the  apwoet  ofnap- 
piness  were  dried  up  in  his  h(»oin  forever*  He  lang:aidM4  o^  fiv  a 
fhort  time,  and  then  died. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  schism,  od  the  IBlk  of  lb- 
ipember,  1831 » there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  family.  Enjanria 
appeared  there  in  his  quality  of  supreme  father*  In  that  aseemUy  then 
were  colleci/ed  a  number  of  St.  SimOnians,  who,  without  rallyu^  ondir 
the  banner  of  Baaard,  had  prudently  made  up  their  minda  to  qait  tfatt 
of  Enfaptin;  among  these  were  MM,  Pierre  Leroaz,  Jean.Beynand, 
Charton,  Jules  LecheTaliier,  Carnot,  Fournel,  Abel  Tranaoo.  Eofimtia 
opened  the  discussion,  and  after  havinjp;  ezpiaioed  the  canaee  of  ths 
misunderstanding  which  had  existed  lor  some  time  between  himself 
and  Baxard,  he  prciceeded  to  explain  his  ideas  on  the  rehabiHiatim  d 
the  hody^  on  divorce,. considered  as  an  aspiration  to  a  noUer  atlKt 
ment,  upon  the  functions  reserved  to  the  St.  Simonian  priest,  male  and 
female^  upon  the  necessity  of  rendering  woman  equal  to  man  ia  ths 
state  as  well  as  in  the  family,  in  the  temple  as  well  as  in  the. slate. 
'*But,"  added  he,  'Vit  is  not  a  law  that  I  give  you,  a  doctrine,  ft  ink 
that  you  must  learn ;  it  is  merely  the  opinion  of  a  man  that  I  express.  •  • 
The  moral  law  of  the  future  cannot  be  revealed  without  the  co^ipentiaB 
of  woman.  Until  that  is  revealed,  I  pronounce,  that  every,  aci  is  im- 
moral with  us,  which  how  would  be  reprobated  by  the  manneis  sad 
moral  ideas  of  the  world  around  us :  for  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine 
in  general;  and  for  myself,  personally,!  should  regard  the  commission 
of  any  such  act,  as  the  greatest  proof  of  disregard  my  children  could 
give  me."  But  such  a  reservation  as  this,  did  not  lessen  in  the  eyes 
of  the  dissentients,  the  danger  of  those  principles  which  the  supreme 
father  had  made  it  his  constant  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  disciples.  Suddenly  interrupting  the  speaker,  M.  Pierre 
Leroux,  in  the  name  of  the  college  protested  against  him  and  his  doc- 
trines, and  announced  that  be  should  forthwith  retire.  M.  Lechevallier 
declared  that,  since,  according  to  Enfantin's  own  admission,  the  morale 
of  the  doctrine  had  not  yet  been  framed,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  constituting  the  St.  Simonian  family  at  present,  the  whole 
afiair  still  remaining  in  a  state  of  elaboration.  Abel  Transon  mourn- 
fully complained  of  the  abuse  that  the  supreme  father  had  deemed  it 
his  duty,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  doctrine,  to  make  of  the  system  of 
private  confessions,  which  he  had  contrived  to  introduce  in  many  qaar- 
ten.  '*  The  Father  Enfantin,*'  exclaimed  in  his  turn,  M.  Reynaud, 
**  evidently  fancies  that  woman  will  not  fail  to  come  forward  ancf  legiti- 
mate his  particular  conceptions,  and  this  it  is  makes  him  walk  with  his 
head  on  high.  For  my  part,  I  have  full  faith  that  woman  will  crush 
his  head,  but  we  must  wait  until  woman  shall  rise  up  for  this  purpose. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  brought  over  men  to  this  doctrine:  an  enomioas 
responsibility  upon  us.  I  fear  the  influence  of  Father  En&ntin  over 
those  men,  and  I  will  remain  at  his  side,  to  show  him  to  them,  such  si| 
he  really  is.*'    This  was  the  bitterest  attack  that  had,  as  yet,  I 
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upon  Eofaoiin,  •*  Reynaud/*  he  replied,  wiihout  evjncinrF  ih*e  slightest 
FiDOUant  ^* Raynaud  abne  comprehends  the  mission  of  hiq^h  protest*^ 
aQUsm.  He  knows  rne  great,  he  seos  me  great,  and  he  desires  lo  pro^  J 
test  there  where  he  knows  protesting  wiil  be  most  elft?ctive»ut  my  side*! 
\i  is  there  that  Bazard  oughi  tobe,abov^e  ReynaudJ'  Then  succeedtfdj 
II n  init^rchange  of  hard  words,  between  those  who  attacked  at>d  ihoaail 
who  drft^iided  the  conceptions  of  the  supreme  father,     A  lady,  a  m^Mii-j 

r  of  l\w  family  I  having  loudly  exclaimed  that  she  repelled  the  ideaftl 
pounded  by  Enfantin  as  iinnioral,  her  denunciation  was  energetically  J 
echoed  by  several  women  in  the  gallery.  M,  Fournel  declared  against  j 
the  supreme  father*  "  Your  doctrine,"  cried  M,  Carnot,  "  is  the  sya-  j 
letpatijEation  of  adultery."  "  The  rehabilitation  of  vice,"  added  M-  Du- 1 
^ied.  Or*  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  Enfantin  applied  themselvemJ 
to  hi^  defence,  M,  Michel  Chevaliier  expressed  his  astonishment  ail 
thtj  conclufiou  which  some  members  had  arrived  at,  that  because  somdl 
jB|w  abuses  might  have  crept  into  the  St.  Simonian  government,  a  disi^l 
iduiiou  was  necessary,  M.  Duveyrier  stated  his  conviction,  that  noli 
one  of  Eofftntin*s  acta  had  proceeded  from  personal^  or  seltish,  or  tin*! 
worthy  motives ;  and  that  the  defects  complained  of,  were  entirely  owing  I 
to  the  very  circumstance  that  they  had  not  as  yet  existing  among  thejm I 
thai  law  of  propriety,  of  modesty*  of  fidelity,  which  woman  was  mora  j 
ejpeciaJly  qualified  to  introduce.  "  I  solemnly  deciare  to  you,'*  said  M#  1 
Talal*ot»  pqinltng  to  Enl'aniin,  **that  ibis  man  is  the  chief  of  hutDanity.'*  J 
And  addressing  M.  Transon,  M,  Barrauk  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  full  ofl 
emolion,  •*  It  is  not  without  deep  pain  that  I  behold  Transon,  the  stand-J 
ard- bearer  of  the  doctrine,  by  whose  aide  I  have  so  long  marchedi  ] 
separate  from  us.  But  no,  Tran«on,  thy  place  is  with  the  Father  En»J 
fantin,  with  me*  Thou  canst  not  quit  us,  for  ihou  art  religious.  Thou  I 
will  not  follow  Jules,  for  Jutes  has  said  that  the  doctrine  is  bankrupt,  I 
Quit  us!  No,  thou  canst  not:  thou  fovesl  the  men  of  labour,  lh«  I 
children  of  the  poor,  those  who  are  suflering."  I 

Throughout  this  scene  EnfaiUin  never  for  an  instant  showed  the  lo9«  I 
of  a  thorough  maateryover  himself;  he  replied  to  each  accusation  with  J 
prpud  and  per  feet  self- possess  ion  ;  and  at  length  dismissed  the  assembly  I 
with  these  words,  enunciated  \n  the  moat  solemn  manner;  **  Althoiigtl 
that  which  is  now  taking  place  amongst  us  is  of  the  greatest  uiihiy  IM 
filU  yet  I  cannot  but  desire  at  length  tu  terminate  the  scene,  We  Willi 
fecoi  nine  nee  the  discussion  on  Monday  ;  but  if  we  continue  to  occupy  I 
ounteh'^ea  wnth  such  conteMs  as  these,  the  vvorkmen  will  in  the  meati^l 
lime  die  of  hongt^r,  and  the  children  we  have  adopted  will  be  forsakea*.] 
One  thing  qtme  manifest  is,  that  there  are  men  among  us  who  should! 
for  awhile  retire  and  seek  repose,"  | 

Some  days  afier^  the  family  again  m^u  The  insurrection  of  LyonftJ 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  the  aasemby  wore  the  aspect  ofl 
deep  and  painful  thoughL  An  arm-chair  left  vacant  beside  that  of  th^^l 
supreme  lather  symbolically  indicated  the  absence  of  woman.  M*| 
Olinde  Rodrigues  took  his  seat  as  chef  du  culft,  on  the  right  of  EnrJ 
fantin.     Hieing,  after  a  short  pause,  he  recalled  to  the  meetmg  ho«fJ 

im  a  J^i^i^iitbecome  a  St.  Simontau.     Then,  in  a  loud  voice,  hM 
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went  od:  <*  Rothschild,  Laffitte,  Agaado,  never  nndertodk  to  nighty 
an  enterpriee  as  that  which  1  am  aboat  to  enter  upon.  Ail  of  theie 
harer  come,  pn  the  conclasion  of  a  war,  to  supply  the  conqawed  with 
the  means  of  satisfying  the  conqueror.  Tfa^  have  feB  doae  grat 
things,  of  which,  thanks  to  St.  Simon,  I  was  the  first  to'pemnte  isd 
make  known  the  real  character,  seven  years  ago.  But  theae  oiiii  han 
discounted  bills  upon  the  future  of  political  restoratkms,  nbd  this  iittaie 
has  Already  its  limits  for  them.  Their  mission  is  about  to  terounale; 
mine  is  commencing.'*  He  then  explained  the  gfooadwottc  of  the 
project  which  was,  according  to  his  account,  to  inaogorste  the  monl 
power  of  money.  The  financial  committee  of  the  m.  SiafoniaBS  mm 
to  have  for  their  object:  1st,  To  labour  by  a  combinatioil  of  measnws 
exclusively  pacific,  for  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physi^  ameBontioB 
of  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class;  Sd,  To  estaUiah  hooaesef 
education,  in  which  the  children  of  St.  Simonians  should  be  branght 
up  without  distinction  of  birth  or  fortune;  dd.  To  found  booaea  of  m- 
dostrial  association  for  those  men  of  labour  who  should  beODifte  St. 
Simonians;  4th,  To  provide  temporarily  for  the  wants  of  ' 


eiations;  6th,  To  propagate  the  doctrine,  so  as  to  replace  indutrid 
anarchy  by  the  religious  association  of  the  workers.  The  aott  passed 
before  a  notary,  was  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  nmilj, 
whose  united  means  were  to  constitute  the  social  stock,  and  who  were 
all  to  be  answerable  for  engagements  contracted  with  third  paiti^ 

The  plan  having  been  read,  M.  Barreult  traced  a  rapid  aicefchofths 
sufferings  ofsociety,  and  of  the  services  thai  St.  Simonism  had  already 
rendered  it:  in  accents  full  of  pity  and  eloquence,  he  described  the 
wretched  Lyons  weavers,  and  from  this  frightful  episode  in  the  great 
civil  war  called  freedom  of  industry,  he  deduced  the  double  conclosioa, 
that  reform  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  on  the  path  of  St.  Simonism 
that  reform  must  advance. 

M.  Barrault  had  finished  his  discourse,  and  Enfantin  had  risen  to 
leave  the  hail,  when  M.  Reynaud  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to  speak. 
His  gesticulation  was  vehement,  and  his  countenance  animated  in  the 
extreme.  "  Money,**  he  exclaimed,  "  can  have  no  moral  power,  since 
you,  Pere  Enfantin,  according  to  the  terms  stated  by  yourself,  destroy 
the  old  moral  system  without  replacing  it  by  a  new  one."  The  great- 
est  excitement  immediately  pervaded  the  assembly.  Addressing  M. 
Reynaud,  M.  Laurent  asked  him  whether,  when  he  went  to  preach  a 
)aew  era  to  the  suflTerinfi;  population  of  Lyons,  he  had  been  conscious  of 
one  St.  Simonian  moral  system.  M.  Talabot  added,  that  the  morality 
of  the  apostleship  was  in  the  emancipaiion  of  the  beings  appealed  to. 
M.  Henri  Baud  demanded  to  address  them,  and  burst  out  enthusiasti- 
cally :  **  My  father  was  a  common  man,  who  triumphed  over  the  acci- 
dent of  birth,  and  amassed  riches  by  the  strength  of  his  arm.  When 
the  words  of  St.  Simon  came  to  my  ear,  I  felt  that  to  ennoble  my  privi- 
lege, I  ought  to  employ  it  in  the  abolition  of  all  privileges:  I  became  a 
labouring  man.  And  is  it  thus  the  family  of  the  blood  rewards  me  for 
having  put  my  religion  forth  into  practice  ?  But  not  all  the  unkindoess 
of  the  family  of  the  blood  shall  triumph  over  the  love  I  bear  it;  I  will 
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force  it  by  my  works,  to  gitre  me  ita  tenderness,  itsafTection.  Reynaud, 
1  have  oUfiiheafd  these  raighly  words  proceed  from  iby  mouth;  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  voice  of  GodI  What  is  it  that  ibey  who 
form  the  people  of  the  most  inaustrious  cities  and  towns  demand  ? 
What  cry  is  timt  which  is  heard  under  that  standafd  of  deaths  amid  the 
storm  of  gmpe  shot !  Reynaud,  R<*ynaQd,  that  demand,  that  cry  is  for 
bread  ?  money  which  will  give  bread,  is  then  a  moral  power.  Ye  men 
of  labour,  who  hear  me*  my  hand  has  often  grasped  your  hands^  hard- 
ened with  iabour,  and  has  feh  them  return  ita  pressure.  Reassure 
yoursekes,  God  would  never  have  permitted  a  man  ibtis  to  place  him- 
self before  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  with  that  calm,  serene  face, 
with  that  grandeur,  and  that  beauty  of  formt  that  he  might  avail  him- 
self of  these  attributes  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  and  destroying 
thcmp  And  you,  O  women  I  She  who  bore  me  in  her  bosom  cornea 
not  here  to  listen  to  my  words;  do  you,  therefore,  make  place  in  your 
bean  to  a  moiber*s  love  for  me,  that  so,  K  you  meet  her  whom  God 
ordained  to  give  me  birth,  you  may  appease  the  torments  of  the  separa- 
tion to  which  she  has  condemned  herself  and  me.  Tell  her,  to  ejccite 
her  emotion,  how  great  are  the  sufienngs  that  a  son  like  myself  feels 
deprived  of  her  embraces,  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  of  the  sight  of  her 
countenance.'^  At  these  words,  the  assembly  rose  in  a  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm. Several  members  of  the  family  rushed  up  to  Enfantin,  and 
threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  This  was  the  last  scene  to  which  tho  . 
achisiu  gave  birth.  ' 

The  more  imponant  memberg  of  the  St*  Simonian  family,  up  to  this 
period,  had  been,  after  Bazard  and  Enfantin  :  Messieurs  Pierre  Leroux, 
a  roan  of  letters;   Reynaud,  Transon,  Cazeaux,  Michel   Chevallierj 
Lambert,  Fournel,  all  of  them  mining  engineers,  men  who  had  quitted 
with  honours  the  Polytechnic  school ;  D'Eichthal,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  | 
banker;    Pereire,  a  mechanic;   Duveyrier,  a  barrister;   Margerin,  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery  t  Barrauk,  ex-professor  of  rhetoric  at   Sor^ze ; 
Laurent,  author  of  a  refutation  of  Montgutllard,  and  of  whom  M»  St. 
Beuv«  said,  speaking  of  his  tribune-like  nature,  that  he  bad  seen  him 
waJking  on  the  crest  of  the  Mountain;  Jules  Lechevallier,  a  man  of 
jettefg;  Carnot,  son  of  the  celebrated  member  of  the  Committee  of  J 
Pubiic  Safety  ;  Dugied,  founder  of  Carbonarism  under  the  Restoration  1 1 
Olmde  Uodrigues,  whom  St.  Simon  appointed  heir  to  his  doctrines  j  j 
and  lastly,  Madame  Bazard.    Of  these  eighteen  persona,  MM.  Barrault,  J 
JUuvcyner^  Lambert,  Fournel,  Michel  Chevallier,and  D'Eichihal,  alone*] 
&mamt'd  faithful  to  Enfantin  ;  for  MM*  Laurent  and  Rodrigues  whO|  | 
the  outset  of  the  schism,  siill  followed  him, soon  separated  from  him#  J 
Enfanltn  clearly  saw  that  the  old  college  was  slipping  away  from  him  ;  j 
at  he  had  formed  his  plan.     To  raise  the  courage  of  his  remaining  j 
Bsciplea,  who  were  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  isolation  in  which  thef  I 
^und  themselves,  be  persuaded  them,  that,  m  the  order  of  progress,  for  J 
Inew  period,  new  men  were  wanting,  different  from  those  who  had  J 
eded  ;  and,  lustained  by  that  methodised  fanaticism  which  consti-j 
tuted  his  strength,  he  precipitated  himself  into  the  career,  wherein  hdl 
was  destined  hopelessly  to  lose  his  way.  J 
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St.  Simonism  assumed  a  new  form.  We  shall  by-and-by  come  npoa 
it  again,  surrounding  itself  with  a  singular  sort  of  porap,  displaying 
before  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  innovations  of  costume,  much  more 
adapted  for  striking  them  than  innovations  of  ideas;  putting  into  prac- 
tice among  its  votaries  a  fantastic  kind  of  brotherhood,  and,  in  the  end, 
sinking  utterly  effaced,  nmid  the  persecutions  of  ignorant  p<iwer,  and 
the  hootings  of  the  scoffing  multitude.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  year  lSd2  opened  to  the  king,  amid  the  usual  felicitations  tnd 
flatteries.  And  yet  never  had  royalty  in  France  been  more  serioasij 
menaced.  The  revolution  which  the  St.  Simonians  were  seeking  to 
introduce  into  social  order,  the  republican  party  were  pursuinc^  in  the 
political  order  with  fiery  zeal  and  considerable  success.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  M.  Armand  Carrel,  in  the  National,  pronounced  for  a  repob- 
lie,  and  some  days  after,  M.  Gamier  Pagds  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  as  an  avowed  republican. 

One  deputy  alone  rose  to  protest  against  the  admission  of  this  new 
member:  this  was  Casimir  Perier ;  strong  hate  making  him  quicksigbted, 
he  at  once  discerned  what  enemies  were  rising  up  against  him,  and  how 
much  could  be  done  towards  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  by  two  such  men 
as  MM.  Armand  Carrel  and  Gamier  Pages. 

There  was  about  the  whole  person  and  manner  of  Armand  Carrel,  a 
decidedly  chivalrous  air.  His  free,  bold  step,  his  brief  emphatic  action, 
his  deportment,  full  of  manly  elegance,  his  tasie  for  bodily  exercises, 
and  furthermore,  a  certain  ruggedness  of  temperament,  mnde  manifest 
in  the  strongly  projecting  lines  of  his  face,  and  the  energetic  determina- 
tion of  his  look,  all  this  had  much  more  of  the  soldier  about  it  than  of 
the  writer.  An  officer  under  the  Restoration,  a  conspirator  at  Befori, 
in  arms  in  Spain  against  the  white  flag,  dragged  at  a  later  period  before 
three  councils  of  war,  1830  found  him  a  journalist.  But  the  soldier 
still  lived  in  him.  How  many  times  have  we  seen  him  entering  the 
court-yard  of  the  Hotel  Colbert,  on  horseback,  whip  in  hand,  wearing 

•  At  the  time  in  wliich  we  write,  the  St.  Simoni»ni  are  dispcrned  in  ▼orious  qaarten 
and  in  various  careers.  M.  Lambert  has  gone  to  fe^gypt,  and  bec(»ine  Lambert-Bej. 
M.  Duveyrier  writes  vaudevilles.  M.  Michel  Chovallier  is  a  councillor  of  aUte.  M. 
Carnot  is  a  deputy.  M.  Cazeaux  is  directing  the  operations  of  the  Waste  Lands  Cultj- 
Tatiun  Company  in  the  Lnndps,  and  has  distinguished  himself  greatly  for  skill  and  is- 
dustry.  MM.  Transon  and  Dugied  have  re-entered,  wiih  great  vrlat,  into  the  bosom 
of  Catholicism.  M.  Margerin  is  professor  in  one  of  the  Catholic  universities  of  Bel- 
gium. M.  Pcreire  is  attached  to  the  administrative  department  of  on«  oftheVeN 
Milles  railroads,  of  which  he  has  been  throughout  the  chief  agent.  M.  Laarent  hu 
accepted  a  judgeship  at  Privas,  and  has  written  a  popular  history  of  Napoleoo.  M- 
Olinde  Rodngues,  a  man  of  mind  and  action,  is  engaged  in  financial  operatioot.  Mi- 
dame  Hazard  has  re-entered  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  with  her  son-in-law,  M.de 
8L  Charon,  editor  of  the  Univers  Religieux.  MM.  Jean  Reynaud  and  Pierre  Leroof. 
two  men  of  highly  philosophical  minds,  have  continued  to  follow  out,  in  their  labo«n< 
the  double  object  of  their  former  studies — religion  and  humanity.  Retired  to  a  coao- 
try-houie,  not  far  from  Lyoai,  M.  Eofantio  has  resumed  the  couric  of  oitliDtry  life. 
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as  stem  and  martial  a  mien  as  ever  did  belted  knight  of  old.  Full  of 
gentle  kindliness  and  winning  ease  when  among  his  private  fnends,  he 
appeared  in  public  life  domineering,  despotic.  As  a  writert  his  »tyle 
had  less  briUiancy  than  relief,  lesa  animation  than  nerve;  but  he  handled 
with  inimitable  effect  the  weapon  of  scorn ;  he  did  not  cfhicize  his 
adverssries,  he  chastised  them;  and  as  he  was  always  ready  to  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  in  affording  satisfaction  to  any  person  who  might 
lake  offence  at  what  he  wrote,  he  reigned  supreme  over  ihe  domain  of 
polemics,  disdainfiil,  formidable,  and  respected.  He  was  born  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  party,  chief  of  a  school  he  could  never  be.  He  was  utterly 
deficteni  in  thai  cool,  immoveable  fanatic iara  which  springs  from  stub- 
born undeviating  devotion  to  one  particular  class  of  studies,  and  creates 
innovators.  Above  all  things  a  Voltairian*  he  seemed  never  to  have 
conceived  the  notion  of  marking  bis  place  in  history  by  the  initiation 
of  thought  Yet  when  a  truth  came  sparkling  before  him,  a  truth  he 
had  not  before  known,  he  instantly  perceived,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  it:  for  in  him  the  fove  of  progress  was  irresistible,  and  the  modesty 
of  his  nature  was  full  of  brave  and  noble  aspirations.  But  incapable, 
as  be  w^as,  of  sacrificing  to  a  vain  desire  for  popularity  the  moderation 
of  his  opinions,  and  being,  moreover,  somewhat  aristocratic  in  his  man- 
ners, his  ascendancy  over  his  party  was  only  that  of  a  lordly  mind,  of 
true  and  trusted  talent.  He  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  power 
of  commanding  the  minds  of  men;  bis  friends,  iie  could  influence  as 
be  pleaded  ;  his  soul  was  all  energy.  In  his  enemies  he  inspired  fear 
mingled  with  a  certain  confidence;  they  felt  that  in  the  day  of  antiei- 
t>ated  reaction,  they  would  possess  a  safeguard  in  the  moderation  of  the 
man,  in  the  imperial  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  his  nature.  In 
fact,  all  violent  systems  were  repugnant  to  him;  the  American  princi- 
ples greatly  pleased  him,  in  the  homage  ihey  paid  to  individual  liberty, 
lod  tna  dignity  of  human  nature.  He  had  long  been  a  Girondin  from 
aentiment;  and  most  reluctantly  had  he  bowed  before  the  majesty  of 
the  revolutionary  dictatorship,  the  terror,  the  glory,  the  despair,  and  the 
salvation  of  France*  Though  the  empire  had  tempted  his  fancy  with  its 
surpassing  glories,  his  mind  revolted  against  the  insolence  of  its  organ- 
ized force;  and  he  experienced  a  sort  of  haughty  enjoyment  in  throw- 
ing scorn  upon  the  rough, and,  in  some  cases*  somewhat  brutish  soldiers 
of  the  court,  whom  in  bis  energetic  way  he  called  ** swash  bucklers.*' 
Unfortunately  he  bad  loo  profound  afaiih  in  the  prodigies  of  discipline* 
though  he  himself  bad  been  much  more  conspirator  than  soldier*  Can 
an  insurgent  people  get  the  better  of  a  regiment  faithful  to  its  standard  f 
This  is  what  Armand  Carrel,  even  after  the  revolution  of  July,  always 
refused  to  believe*  On  the  other  hand,  the  craving  after  acimti  was 
ever  at  work  within  him,  urging  liim  on  and  on;  he  wou^d  eagerly 
have  ov^erturned  everything  that  was  an  obstacle  lo  the  exaltatton  of  iho 
destinies  of  his  country,  wMtb  which  bis  own  were  closely  interwoven 
by  high  and  honourable  ambition*     The  written  war  which  he  had 

CJared  against  power*  notwiibstanding  the  real  dangers  which  it  in- 
ved,  only  served  to  console  without  satisfy ing  his  daring  spirit,  lo 
;uile  the  uneasy  yearnings  of  his  heart,     Often  compelled  to  exlin- 
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gmihinhit  ineiida  the  .fire  that  wee  consoming  liiapel('lMi«Hl^ 

'  tons  united  ftod  depreaeed  in  Ihii  interaalatnnk;  ehtoldiig  tike 

impolMS  of  pastioQ  by  the  dictates  of 'pradenoey  ami  thm-nttMitit 

( th»Tenr  wiadom  which  imposed  that  lettiaint..   Whil»  stngipiBf  ke- 

tweeo  bright  liopes  and  l^itter  fears,  it  was  sometimes  hislalifii  ■sJerilie 

infloMice  of  the  latter*  to  declare  against  moTemeats  whaebvysAsn 

•  jatMtioDed  and  supported  by  him,  wooM  hsTo  snoceeded.  Yet  when  m 

.lattle  against  which. he  had  raised  his  Toice  had  bean  fooght  and  fart, 

•^remhraoed  the  cause  of  the  vanquished,  openly  witfaoot  liailsliiWi 

iHeroie  inconsistency,,  the  msfloanimous  weakness  of  hfty-Mob! 

Endowed  with  intellectual  superiority,  not  less  emtnent, -.bat  sf  a 
.  diflbrent  class,  Gamier  Pagte  was  more  especially  distingaishedisr  bb 
subtlety  of  mind,  his  penetration,  his  calm,  decorous  piiideDce}  fivkb 
singuhur  skill  in  setting  the  two  parties  adverse  to  bim  tooether  by  ike 
ears,  and  making  them  ruin  one  another,  while  be  himselt  obiafaied  tke 
esteem  and  approbation  of  both.  Garnier  Pftg^  bad  iiot«  like  Aimaad 
Canel,  become,  gradually  and  inaenaibl^,  a  conveit  to  repaUicaaiMa; 
at  hia  very  outaet  into  the  career  of  politics,  and  even  bema  ISM,  ke 


bad  dedafed  himself  a  republican.    His  youth  had  been  a  yoalb  of 
of  parents  whqm  unmerited  misfertiiBee  had  bone 
down,  he  had  sufiered  much  for  himself  and  for  a  bncherf  i 


•  labour;  the  chiU  of  parents  whqm  i 
down,  he  had  sufiered  much  for  himi 

tiny  was  appointed  to  remain  throughout  life  united  with  bh  awa  ia 
the  bonds  ot  the  most  tender  friendship:  At  length :  «•  Be  it  thy  csiv 
to  provide  for  our  worldly  fortune,*'  said  the  eldest  of  tbe-.tw«rbntben 
to  the  other;  ^as  for  me,  my  task  shall  be  to  render  our  name  ho- 
noured among  men !"  and  with  this  compact  they  went  forth  into  the 

Srreat  world,  strong  in  their  mutual  devotion.  The  rigoura  of  fate  are 
atal  only  to  feeble  natures.  Garnier  Pag^s  brought  with  him  into  the 
career  of  politics  all  those  qualities  which  adversity  bestows  upon  select 
minds;  the  habit  of  observation,  calmness  in  discussion,  a  wholesome 
appreciation  of  difficulties,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  practical  me* 
thod  of  considering  its  daily  occurrences.  Now  these  are  precisely 
the  qualities  which,  in  the  constitutional  regime,  adapt  a  man  for  taking 
part  in  the  exercise  of  power ;  their  possession  would  have  placed  a 
politician  of  an  inferior  order  of  ambition  in  the  ministry ;  in  Gamier 
rag^s  they  only  served  to  create  for  him  an  important  and  novel  posi- 
tion in  the  opposition.  Affable  and  insinuating,  his  quick,  ready  mind, 
his  simplicity  of  manners,  his  familiar  grace,  his  language,  wherein  a 
masterly  power  of  attack  was  tempered  by  natural  good  taste,  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  in  parliament  an  influence  of  which,  at  first,  the  bcM- 
ness  of  his  solitary  opinions  appeared  to  give  him  no  chanee.  It  is 
certain  that  he  possessed  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  art  of  bria^* 
ing  over  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  adversaries,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 

•  eitreme  viewa.  When  he  addressed  the  chamber,  on  every  beach 
there  instantly  prevailed  an  attention  full  of  regard  and  kmdaett. 
And,  indeed,  no  one  better  merited  than  he  to  be  listened  to.  Some- 
times in  language  easy,  simple,  admirably  clear,  he  woobl  disenas  the 
most  obscure' and  complicated  questions  of  political  economy  or  ftaaDee; 

•  at  other  timeSt  armed  with.aggressive  and  cutting  eloquencaiJis  woaU 
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dbeoneert  the  minmtcrs  by  unexpected  iiiierrogmioriea,  wcmld  humiliate 
the  court  by  disclosures  thai  filled  the  whole  aad fence  with  astonisK*! 
menir,  woM  chastise  those  who  veotiired  to  iotermpi  him  by  tJi#l 
reAdiest  and  most  telling  repartees,  and  compel  every  fraction  of  a  m<^*4 
narebtcal  ehamber  ta  destm  to  see  him  in  the  breach,  and  to  honour  in 4 
htm  tht  genius  of  republicanism.  Amtd  the  prejudices  perfidioualTC 
9preftd  abroad  against  radicalism  In  the  minds  of  men  who  condeninedl 
it  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  Gamier  Pag^  vras  a  ehampioirl 
whom  ti  would  have  been  very  difiiculc  to  replace.  An  elegant  and^ 
graceful  gentleman,  he  afipeared  there  the  representative  of  a  part]f^ 
who  were  described  as  rough,  uncouth,  savage.  I 

The  declared  enemy  of  all  violence,  he  furnished  in  his  own  person^ 
an  effectual  reply  to  those  men  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  repubhc  wan 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  scaffold  i  and  he  constantly  put  lo  confu-l 
sion,  by  his  vast  and  various  knowledge  of  affairs,  those  ioi^diMajM 
pmctical  statesmen  who  affected  to  regard,  as  pur©  Utopian  is  ms,  all4 
that  niae  above  the  level  of  their  understandings*  \ 

Thua,  re  publican  opinion  had  acrjuired  real  and  effective  power.  In  J 
parliament,  it  must  henceforth  be  taken  into  account;  in  the  press,  ici 
was  represented  with  diatinguished  relate  not  only  in  the  Triltitni,  ihmi 
Btmlution^  and  the  Muuvemettt^  but  now  also  in  the  Nationai;  midA 
moreover,  it  possessed  in  M,  de  Cormenin*  the  briliiani  rival  of  Paul] 
Louis  Courier,  an  auitliary  ivho  made  the  court  tremble*  i 

On  tilt?  oiher  hand*  royally  was  every  day  losing  the  prestige  whicM 
it  had  owed  to  its  plebeian  origin.  When  a  man  is  placed  too  higb^ 
over  his  fellow  men,  his  head  is  apt  to  turn;  it  is  this  which  const itutei I 
the  fu odatnentaJ  vice  of  royalty;  and  even  should  it  happen  to  a  ktngi 
not  to  give  way  beneath  the  weight  of  hts  fortunes,  that  which  he  him*i 
self  woutd  preserve  by  his  moderation,  his  counters  would  compromisai 
by  the  absolute  lemeriiy  of  their  crawling  servility.  At  the  very  mo* 
meni,  wht-n  m  the  streets  of  Paris  was  re-echoed  from  afar  off,  the  cry 
of  agony  and  despair  sent  forth  by  Ibriy  thousand  famishing  workmen  i 
at  Lyons,  the  court  was  thinking  of  rioihing  but  gorging  royalty  withl 
weahh  upon  wealth.  1 

The  king  himself,  whether  herein  he  yielded  lo  the  delusive  counselil 
of  a  set  about  him,  who  were  greedy  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  or  J 
ivhKber  it  w*as  that  a  year*ji  ripenence  had  taught  him  how  very  ex-«l 
pensive  a  fhow  to  exhibit  i*  thfttof  monarchy,  the  king  himself  seemedl 
very  williti^p  to  sacrihce  to  th**  rt*g*'ncii-it  of  his  new  position.  qN  his  oldl 
bourgeois  habits  and  the  nimpht  imiu^ft  whi<;h  had,  under  the  Restorationil 
made  him  the  objeci  of  almfJit  univt-rsial  admiration.  There  were,  jn-i 
deed,  friends  of  his  who  still  wtrihi*d  to  tee  in  him,  now  that  he  had.1 
become  a  king,  the  nam«t  mun  ivhom  they  had  known  as  a  prineefl 
there  were  men,  such  aji  MM.  Dupotil  (de  TKure)  and  Barouic,  whcil 
kept  recnlling  to  tht*m*<^lvrt,  with  «iitl  undi!pnn'*d  hope,  the  word*  iheyl 
had  heard  him  pronntjrir#*  trt  rh*?  firM  driy«  of  hi*  accesiiion — ^••Ther©! 
muat  no  bogrr  be  a  court  k»tpt  up;  what  doi*f»  a  citizen  king  require fl 
Sii  millions  for  the  civil  hat,  at  tha  very  outDidts/'  But  it  very  soofll 
became  appanfoi  m  tboae  who  compr(^h«cided  iht»  neoesaitiet  of  a  mon-' 
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aichjTt  that  rach  diBinteiettednesa  at  this  was  altogather  primilivB  tad 
Utopian.  There  was  accordingly- drawn  up— M;Laffii^  beiBg  idll 
minister^^a  list  which  ndounted  up  to  no  less  a  son  tbu  twvaiy  mil- 
lioBSt  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  Idng.  Thb  estiiBala  fa  a  cM 
list  was  communioBUed  b^  Loais  Philippe  to  M.  LaffittCt  who  did  ooK 
shrink  from  expressing  his  utter  surprise  at  iu  In  hyb  opaBknt  ho  di^ 
tincily  stated,  eighteen  millions  would  be  ample,  perhapo  OMM  thss 
enough;  and,  besides,  how  was  the  inflexible  M.  Dupont  (de  PBue)  to 
be  won  OTer  to  such  a  proposition.  The  king  insisted.  Acoansissioa 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Qhamber  to  examine  the  loyal  boibMl:  it 
consisted  of  MM.  ThouFenel,  DoTorgier  de  Hauranne,  Ani8S0ll-jD•pc^ 
roD,  Etienne,  Eimusat,  Q^nin,  Jaoquls  Lefevre,  and  Cormciiw.  Tb 
this  commission,  the  note  of  which  we  hsFe  just  spoken,  and  which  ilt 
framer  had  not  rentured  to  communicate  to  the  council  of  ministeis,  wsi 
handed  ofer  by  M.  Thiers,  the  person  entrusted  with  this  delioale  nil* 
sion.  The  astonishment  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  w» 
extreme:  they  refused  to  believe  that  demands  so  exorbitaDt  coald  bsie 
emanated  from  a  monarch,  whom  they  had  known  as  Duke  oTCMssm. 
When  this  extraordinary  note  wss  read  to  the  Chamber  itself,  its  leeep* 
tion  there  was  equally  unfavourable.  It  became  oeceasaijf  then,  is 
repair  this  lamentable  blunder,  somehow  or  other. 

in  this  extremity,  the  king  had  recourse  to  the  onielazing  devotiQi 
of  M.  Laffitte,  his  favourite  minister.  It  was  arranged  betweU  thesu 
that  the  king  should  write  a  letter,  in  which  be  was  to  compkin  of  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  of  his  courtiers,  and  to  declare  himself  an  utter  stran- 
fter  to  the  fixing  an  amount  evidently  so  unpopular.  This  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Laffitte,  was  to  be  strictly  private  and  confidential;  but, 
by  a  skilful  indiscretion,  M .  Laffiite  was  to  lake  care  and  read  it  to  the 
members  of  the  commission  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  disinterested- 
ness of  Louis  Philippe,  a  disinterestedness  which  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  certain  injudicious  servants  had  wished  to  do  violence  to.  This 
little  arrangement  was  carried  out  successfully ;  the  popularity  of  the 
king  was  saved  from  this  its  first  great  peril;  and  for  getting  the  Cham- 
ber to  adopt  a  list  which  he  disavowed  without  renouncing,  the  kiog 
awaited  the  occurrence  of  more  favourable  circumstances. 

These  circumstances  were,  as  we  have  related,  the  bloodless  ooncla- 
sion  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  the  fall  of  M.  Laffitte, 
and  the  succession  to  his  place  of  M.  Casimir  Perier.  The  court  now 
found  itself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  affecting  any  scruples.  The 
new  chamber  bad  appointed  a^  less  tenacious  commission  :  nothing  now 
was  talked  of  but  a  magnificent  endowment  of  the  crown.  In  order  not 
prematurely  to  alarm  such  deputies  as  might  wish  to  economize  the 
public  revenue,  the  ministry,  in  their  finance  project,  left  the  amount  of 
ih^  civil  list  blank;  but  all  their  efifbrts  were  directed  to  procuring  the 
adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  a  very  high  amount  indeed;  and  the  list 
which  was  circulated  menaced  the  kingdom  with  a  burden  of  18,533,500 
francs,  on  this  estimate  alone.  This  was  assigning  to  Louis  Philippe  sn 
allowance  thirty-seven  times  greater  than  was  paid  by  Fiance  to  Boas- 
jNUte,  first  consul,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  times  greater  than  that 
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which  in  America  is  deemed  sufficient  Tor  the  president  of  the  flourish* 
log  republic  of  the  United  States. 

At  ihis  very  period ♦  a  charitable  society  had  jiist  puhlished  the  fol- 
lowing Btatenient:  "  24,0t>0  persons,  inscribed  upon  the  register  of  the 
iwelfth  arrondisseraent  of  Paris,  ore  in  absolute  want  of  focxl  and  cloth- 
ing* Very  many  are  eagerly  soliciting  bundles  of  straw  to  serve  tbem 
as  beds.''* 

But  a  civil  list  of  eighteen  millions  and  more  did  not  satisfy  the  court 
people*  They  must,  boaides,  have  assured  to  the  king, as  real  append- 
ages of  his  crown^  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Elysee-Bourboti ;  tba 
costtes,  houseSf  buildings,  manufactories,  lands,  pastures,  farms,  woods, 
and  forests,  comprising-  the  domains  of  Versailles,  Marly,  Meudon,  St. 
Cloud,  St,  Germain,  Fontainebleau,  Corapiegne,  and  Pau;  the  mana- 
factory  at  Sevres,  and  those  of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais;  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne*  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  the  Foret  de  Senarl,  to  say  nothtni; 
of  &  splendid  personal  endowment,  comprising  diamonds*  pearls,  pre- 
cious stones,  statues,  pictures,  camros,  and  other  worked  atones,  muse- 
ums, libraries,  and  other  collections  of  art  and  sciencep 

As  to  the  Orleans  appanage,  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  that  the 
property  constituting  this  appanage  should  be  united  with  the  real  do- 
talioQ  of  the  crown,  thtis  apparently  forgetting  that  appanages  had 
never  been  any  thing  other  than  the  source  of  maintenance  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and,  froui  their  very  essence^ 
reverted  to  the  state  when  the  younger  branch  acceded  to  the  throne* 

There  remained  one  very  delicate  question  to  be  settled.  Independ- 
ently of  the  vast  riches  he  was  about  lo  possess  as  king,  was  Louis 
Philippe  to  hold  private  property  as  a  simple  ciiizen?  According  to 
the  edict  of  Henry  IV,,  in  I56f),  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the  law 
of  the  Bth  of  November,  1814,  every  prince  called  to  the  throne,  was 
at  the  same  time  called  upon  to  unite  bfs  private  property  with  that  of 
the  state.  This  wa?  at  once  a  digniBed  proceeding,  and  a  custom  of 
profound  import,  for  it  seemed  to  elevate  the  king  lo  the  dignity  of  fa- 
ther of  the  people.  But  Louis  Philippe  by  no  means  regarded  the 
matter  in  this  light;  and  immediately  before  his  accession,  on  the  6th 
August,  18*10,  he  took  care  to  dispose  of  his  personal  property  in  favour 
of  his  family. 

The  summary  of  the  claims  of  the  court,  then,  stood  thos :  a  civil 
list  of  eighteen  millions,  four  millions  revenue  from  lands  and  forests; 
eleven  magnificent  palaces^  vast  and  sum  pi  nous  personal  property, 
2,504,0  P^fr.,  the  Orleans  appanage,  and  the  king*s  own  private  pro* 

Such  was  the  basis  of  the  royal  propositions.  The  commission 
adopted  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  reducing  the  civil  list  to 
twf  Ive  or  fourteen  millions^  and  M.  de  Schonen  presented  the  report 
10  the  Chamber- 

The  public  was  peTfeetlystiipiBed.  The  theory  of  the  constilutional 
liberals  as  to  cheap  governcnents,  had  received  the  lie  direct,  in  the 

^^rottUr  or  lite  bureau  i!c  DletLriJiaQeejOrihe  twdflfa  trronditBetnentj  Jkd.  1»  1S33, 
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I  vnegcpected  and  oatMgeow  mtoiiec.  Pdebiies 
to  the  lugheBt  pitch.  A  detailed  estiiiMECe  of  tke^'  j6pi'et!ptimmt  hsf^ 
iii|f  baeii  laid  befine  the  pabliCv  imm^diatelf  beeane  tke'-aiilgeet  eft 
tlWaMbid  cdoimeiitariett  wherein  the  opinioo  of  FrliM#oft'lM  aniqeet 
mfeAe  itaelf  oiKiqiiiToettHy  known,^ in  the  form  both  of  the  oMilttnaf 
rMienle  and  of  mre  and  ?irulent  attack.  In  one  jetHiud^  k  wm 
pointed  out  that  Uie  maintenance  of  the  royal  chapel  wa»  abooil-lo  co*- 
tdft  timet  more  than  under  Charles  X.,  though  Louie-  Philippd  Med  it 
tan  timet  lose.  In  another  quarter,  astonishment  waa  eJtjpmaed  Hm 
SByOOOfr.  a  year  should  be  considered  necessary  toft  m^icrf  aWmrfiBfi 
npoo  a  monarch  who,  thank  Hea?en,  enjtqr^d  the  moil  tphaai  keahk 
Why,  Louis  XYIU.,  poor,  gouty,  broken  up  man  as  lie  waa,  ifMsni 
himself  for  lees.  Then  4,SKI6jd(D0fr.  sorely  seemed  a  rather  large  son 
to  allow  as  pocket-money  for  a  sovereign,  who  rather  piqued  hirisslfsa 
the  idea  of  possessing  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind.  Agaiiiv  peopis 
could  not  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  three  hundred  hoiaee,  at  ^  thea- 
sand  crowns  a  head  a  year,  which  figured  in  the  estimatea-;  why  wis' 
each  of  these  horses  to  be  treated  as  well  ae  a  couneeUor  of  tJbe  Gear 
Bcrrale,  and  twice  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Institute?  ^nest 
20(i,00(Hr.  for  lireries!  this  was  a  tolerable  aUowanc^  for  pbah  aai 
gdd  laee,  eonaidering  that  900,(IOOfr.  a  year  would  pty  «  hMndied 
ptocureuTB  durm  their  full  salaries,  or  augment  in  one-fifth  th^  graat 
for  primary  instruction ;  or  support,  at  the  rate  of  eidht  aooa.a  diy 
each,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  poor  prisoners.  **  What,'*  ejCdaiSH 
ed  the  Globe  St.  Simonierin  in  an  article  at  once  witty  and  wise,  **  whit 
is  all  this?  Here  are  8,775,S)00fr.  per  annum  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  personal  services  of  the  citizen  king!  Here  is  a  king,  the  chief  of 
a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  nation,  for  such  it  has  now  become, 
the  head  of  a  peaceful  bourgeoisie,  surrounded  altogether  by  men  trail* 
ing  sabres  and  clanking  spurs." 

But  it  was  M.  de  Cormenin  who  assailed  the  project  with  the  hard- 
est blows.  In  a  series  of  letters  full  of  logic,  sound  sense,  eloquence, 
refined  irony,  he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  when  the 
hero  of  Italy,  the  reputed  conqueror  of  Egypt,  the  pacificator  of  Li 
Vendee,  came  to  take  his  seat  on  the  consular  throne,  he  and  his  two  • 
colleagues  only  cost  France,  table  and  household  expenses  included, 
]  ,060,000fr. ;  that  at  that  period,  the  French  people,  the  terror  of  Pitt, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  were  not  called  upon  to  pay 
l,200,000fr.  per  annum,  for  the  one  single  item  of  heating  the  Mubter' 
rantan  furnacta  of  the  king's  kitchen.  He  proved  that  the  civil  list 
of  Charles  X.  himself,  did  not  extend  beyond  ll,2103(^fr.,  deducting 
debts  and  advances  to  be  repaid,  the  expenses  of  the  militart  house- 
hold, and  ail  the  offices  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  abolished, 
such  as  those  of  master  of  the  horse,  the  master  of  the  buck-hounds, 
a  certain  number  of  pages,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Ac 
He  showed  that  the  most  effectual  method  by  which  royalty  oouU 
make  itself  respected,  was  by  rendering  itself  useful ;  that  to  endea* 
vour  to  recommend  the  civil  list  to  public  favour,  on  the  ffround  of  its 
belhg  a  sort  of  provident  bank,  always  open  to  the  appealof  the  unfor* 
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nate  and  distressed,  wat  a  miserable,  sophmtical  deception,  seemg 
Kt  itis  the  people,  and  ihe  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  moreover^ 
tio  pay  ihe  great  by  Ik  of  the  civil  list,  and  that  ii  i  a  mere  mockery 
lake  their  money  from  the  poor  under  ihe  prcieitce  of  doingf  ihein 
od ;  that  the  priitct*,  beings  an   irresponsibli*  pt-rson,  catinot  possibly 

a  better  or  more  com pet**n I  disiribulor  of  the  public  money,  than 
Inielers  whose  rt'sponsibiliiy  affords  a  tolerable  guarantee  for  ihe 
tDPSty  of  iheir  management  of  such  a  trust;  ihat  n  heavy  civil  \ht 
n  serve  no  other  purpose  than  lo  support  in  idleness  the  pack  of  be- 
zened  mendicants,  who  swarm  around  thrones;  ihat  a  ivaiton  is  en- 
;bed»  not  by  that  which  is  taken  from  it,  but  by  that  which  it  ia 
owed  to  retain;  that  tt  was  an  absurd  fallacy  lo  represent  the  eXag- 
rated  opulence  of  the  king  as  good  for  trade,  as  if  wealth  were  cre- 
*d  by  displacing  it*  and  as  \f  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
?fe  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  the  nation  beine  the  whole  body  of 
K-payers,  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps,  the 
aziers  of  Normandy,  the  labourers  of  I^nguedoc,  the  operatives  of 
^ons,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marseilles;  that,  lastly*  the  arts  benefit  less  by 
e  osteniatiotis  patronage  of  a  prince,  who^e  very  protection  lends  to 
grade  their  high  mission,  than  by  the  lofty  inspirations  of  religion, 
umand  liberty- 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  pamphlets  of  M*  de  Cormentn  was 
^iversal  and  lasting.  In  the  Chamber,  too,  the  debate  on  the  f|uesiion 
cttpied  several  sittings;  a  hot  and  obstinate  debate,  wherein  the  ma- 
ny of  royalty  was  irrevocably  compromised,  and  wherein  it  was 
omughly  evidenced  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
tirgeojsie,  royalty  itself  was  an  instrument  and  not  a  principle.  "  If 
lury  is  banished  from  the  palaces  of  the  king,*'  said  M>  de  Montalivet, 
t  will  soon  disappear  from  the  houses  of  the  si4lijecf,^.**  At  this  word 
bjectf,  the  assembly  quivered  with  indignation,  **The  men  who 
ike  king^/'  impetuously  exclaimed  M.  Marschal,  "ore  not  subjects/' 
tie  rninisier  was  called  to  order,  by  cries  which  resounded  from  every 
ift  of  the  Chamber,  MM,  Cahei,  de  Ludre,  Clerc  Lasalle,  and  La- 
issif^re  energetically  demanded  from  M*de  Montalivet  an  explanation 

what  he  had  said,  **  Do  your  duty/*  exclaimed  a  series  of  voices, 
drpsfing  the  president:  "  the  mtnisler  must  be  called  to  order*  The 
lion  has  been  outraged  by  him."  **Go  on,  gentlemen!  go  on!"  said 
e  keeper  of  the  seals,  half  choked  with  agitation  and  fury,  and  well 
gh  shaking  hts  fisis  at  the  rmtre.  The  confusion  was  complete, 
be  minister,  leaning  against  the  marble  column  of  the  tribune,  affected 
baughiy  and  disdainful  air.  The  president  for  some  time  stood  up, 
cetsantly  ringing  his  bell,  but  6nding  himself  ahogeiher  powerless  to 
ipettse  the  tumuli,  he  at  length  put  on  his  bat.  The  sitting  was  de- 
ired  suepended^ and  the  deputies  retired  in  disorder.  Next  morning, 
Tiost  the  whole  of  the  dynastic  press  thundered  forth  against  the 
10 It  offered  by  M*  de  Montalivet  to  the  nation,  and  the  majority  of 
e  Chamber  having  voted  the  order  of  the  day  upon  this  incident,  M, 
lilon  Borrot,  followed  by  a  hundred  and  four  members,  proceeded  lo 
e  confeience  halU  aad  drew  up  a  formal  protest  agatnat  a  word,  lire* 
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GOOcileaUev  he  said*  with  the  principle  of  the  toTereigntirof  dMJ 
Nothio^,  i(  would  seem,  could  more  coiyipletely  than  Inia  uh^t  ihe 
diipoeiuon  i>f  a  large  portion  of  the  dominant  party  with  iiflawnca  to 
royalty;  yet,  in  the  end,. the Ghamher  granted  to  the  cioini-all'lkai  hid 
been  demanded  on  ita  behalf;  real  dotation,  peiaonal  dotation  mtm 
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property ;  it  even  allowed,  aa  part  of  this  civil  liat,  the  aoina  which  tk 
King  had  received  up  to  that  time,  though  they  had' been  paid  hinualtk 
rate  of  eighteen  millions  a  ]rear,  insteiul  of  at  ihe  rate  w  the  jDodifiid 
allowance;  a  dower  was  a88ig|;ied  to  the  queen,  in  the  evenl  of  bw  hai- 
band*a  decease,  and  the  annual  dotation  of  the  heir  appareoC  waa  fixed 
at  a  million  (40,000/.) 

.  Altogether  the  court  seemed  to  have  gained  a  brilliant  triumph*  Bm 
the  discussions  which  had  filled  the  journals,  the  redoabtafale  lellenof 
M.  de  Gormenin,  the  long  and  animated  debates  with  which  the  Chao* 
ber  had  resounded,  the  severe  animadversion  with  which  a  fimur 
minister,  M.  Dopont  die  TEure,  had  publicly  visited  prfetenaiona,  whidi 
he  deemed  and  described  as  utterly  scandalous,  the  dissatisfaction  nsai' 
fested  by  a  large  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  107  black  balb  fonnd 
in  the  bllot  urn,  all  this  placed  the  court  in  the  poeitioD,  for  m  tifae,,of 
having,  in  reality,  sufiered  a  defeat.  Those  who  had  chosen  to  ampt 
the  monarchical  principle,  had  no  sort  of  business  to  withhold  firooi  tas 
monarch  the  means  or  a  sumptuous  and  ostentatioua  exiatenoa.  Hs 
who  will  have  a  king,  must  let  him  have  his  way.  -^   . 

Other  affronts  befell  the  monarchical  principle.  While  the  press  sod 
the  Ghamber  were  discussing,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  pecunitiy 
demands  of  the  court,  the  name  of  the  monarch,  by  a  melancholy  coin- 
cidence, was  being  bandied  about  in  a  court  of  justice  in  connexion  widi 
that  of  the  Baroness  de  Feuch^res.  The  family  of  Rohan  had  attacked 
the  validity  of  the  will,  which  nominated  the  Due  d'Auroale  universil 
legatee  of  the  last  Gonde,  and  the  whole  public  was  anxiously  watching 
the  progress  of  this  judicial  contest.  Never  had  a  trial  excited  mow 
anxious  curiosity,  aroused  more  passions,  or  given  the  multitude,  ever 
greedy  for  scandal,  a  closer  insight  into  the  mysteries  and  pollution  of 
the  private  life  of  princes.  The  veil  which  covered  hideous  detiiils 
was  now  partially  drawn  aside.  In  a  speech,  full  of  accusing  facts,  M. 
Hennequin  unfolded  the  disgusting  picture  of  the  acts  of  violence  and 
fraud  which  had  embittered  the  last  days  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
triumphed  over  his  weakness.  From  a  contrast  between  the  senli- 
ments  of  the  unhappy  prince,  and  the  tenour  of  the  will,  the  advocate 
derived  what  he  deemed  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  property  as  it 
stood,  having  been  obtained  by  dishonourable,  by  unlawful  means;  in 
the  impossibility  of  suicide,  he  saw  the  proof  of  assassination.  The 
respect  conventionally  due  to  high  names  did  not  deter  him  from  fol- 
lowing up  the  aflfair  into  all  its  recesses:  he  invoked  the  close  investi- 
gation of  all  men  into  questions  of  tremendous  purport;  he  was  eloquent, 
and,  while  temperate,  inexorable.  Ere  long  the  people,  with  its  osinl 
impetuosity,  made  up  its  mind  to  see  nothing  but  a  great  crime  in  the 
end  of  this  last  Gonde,  whose  bleeding  spoils  were  tluis  disputed  io  iti 
presence.    M.  Hennequin  received  at  this  period,  from  men  who  were 
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perfectly  unknown  to  him,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  letters,  some  of 
them  suggesting  a  new  argument,  others  complaining  of  the  omission 
or  weakening  of  some  important  circumsiances,  but  all  of  them  con- 
gratuhting  and  encouraging  him.  M.  Lavaux,  counsel  for  the  Baroness 
de  Feuch^res,  and  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  counsel  for  the  Due  d*Aumale,  both 
displaved  Tery  high  talent  in  the  defence.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was 
remarked  that,  to  precise  and  clearly  stated  facts,  they  replied  some- 
times by  tortuous  explanations  which  did  not  meet  the  case,  sometimes 
by  Tague  recriminations,  in  which  they  did  not  always  contrive  to  keep 
clear  e^en  of  personal  abuse ;  nor  was  the  public  in  any  degree  led 
avray  by  the  skilfully  managed  attempt  on  the  part  of  M.  Dupin,  jun., 
to  represent  the  process  as  a  mere  plot  got  up  by  the  legitimatists  against 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  a  stratagem  suggested  by  the  envenomed  hate 
of  party,  in  a  word,  as  an  efibrt  of  vengeance  which  all  the  friends  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  ought  to  view  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
That  the  legitimatists  had  an  interest  in  the  trial  was  manifest;  but  to 
combat  facts  confirmed  by  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence,  something 
else  was  wanted  than  a  brawling  appeal  to  popular  recollections  of  the 
month  of  July.  The  Rohans  lost  their  cause  before  the  judges;  but, 
right  or  wrong,  they  gained  it  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  arose  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  excitement 
of  men's  minds.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  M.  Dupin,  jun.,  had 
made  a  highly  eulogistic  reference  to  the  youth  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  TMbune  replied  to  this  by  a  bitter  artic:]e,  in  which  it  gave  a  by 
no  means  eulogistic  sketch  of  the  (!areer  of  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
dwelling  upon  his  proclamation  at  Tarragona,  and  upon  the  command- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  Catalonia,  which  was  given  him  by  the  govern- 
ing junta  of  Cadiz,  and  withdrawn  from  him  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

M*  Germain  Sarrut,  who  had  boldly  affixed  his  signature  to  this 
article,  was  forthwith  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  M.  Thomas.  He 
had  scarcely  entered  that  functionary's  room,  when  the  municipal 
guards  were  ordered  to  take  him  into  custody.  *'  I  change  your  sum- 
mons to  appear  into  a  writ  of  commitment,*'  said  the  magistrate  to  M. 
Samit. 

The  arrested  writer  immediately  appealed  to  public  opinion.  But  the 
government,  now  seeing  in  the  press  a  hostile  power,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, at  whatever  cost,  to  get  the  better  of,  at  once  commenced  a  series 
of  tierce  and  reiterated  attacks  upon  it.  Seizures  nearly  simultaneous, 
were  made  upon  most  of  the  public  prints.  The  Tribune  panted  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  prosecutions  which,  one  after  another,  were 
directed  against  it ;  having  lost  all  hope  of  quelling  it,  the  minister  had 
sworn  utterly  to  destroy  it.  The  witty  editor  of  the  Caricature,  M. 
Philippon,  and  the  author  of  the  poetical  Nemesis,  M.  Barthelemy, 
were  in  like  manner  vigorously  proceeded  ajgainst,  but  without  the 
effect  of  crushing  the  pencil  of  the  one  or  the  pen  of  the  other. 
Dragged  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  wai  condemned  to  6ne  and  imprisonment,  in  tlie  persons  of 
MM.  Baspatly  Bonnias,  Gervais,  Thouret  and  Blanqui,  af\er  a  trial,  in 
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whioh  ihe  ao6iited  loodly  reaMerted  their  prineipl«h  and  IkeV'  detend-  > 
nation  ntvar  to  flinch  from  them;  and  threw  in  the  ?^  tt«ft  of  Ihe 
jndgea,  the  utier  contempt  which  they  felt  for  tfaeai  ano' Aeii>'ttailw. 
Strong  hate  thua  everywhere  manifested  itself,  aetivOvpeiMMrii^  aad 
indebtigable. 

Caairoir  Pirier  waa  alike  amaied  and  foriona  at  the  van 
encountered.    For  those  whom  he  had  selected  or  accepted 
ments,  were  men  whose  passions. were  altofether  hie  own, 
aalellites  of  a  deapotio  master,  Uie  unscrapuloos  ifentaof 


looi  poKcy.  M.  Perail«  a  bilions»  sour,  ferocious  man,  wen  auijtnsy" 
ffeneral,  MM«  Vivien  and  Saolnier,  auccessirdy  removed  from  dfo  prs* 
fectahip  of  police,  were  now  replaced  by  M.  OiaqofBtr  <  4hitn- who 
trembled  before  Casimir  P^rier,  and  whom  the  miniater  treaied  na  eas 
who  belonged  to  him,  body  and  soul.  In  a  word,  authority,  regailariy ' 
beaieged,  had  fortified  itself,  accordingly,  within  its  placf  of  attjuigdi; 
and  the  adminiatration  might  very  well  be  regardeo  ari  an  army  awl 
into  the  field  to  wage  fierce  war  with  the  country. 

The  fault,  to  aay  the  truth,  waa  not  alwaya  on  the  aide  of  power. 
The  oppoaition  ofien  unfairly  assailed  acta  of  tlie  govemmeiit*  which 
were  or  great  utility,  nay,  aometimes  of  essential  necessity ;  MiBt  the 
magistracy  waa  insulted  without  provocation  by  men  who  miateck 
turbulence  for  courage,  vulgar  assurance  for  dignity.  There  was  war 
in  the  state,  and  hatred  availed  itself  of  all  aorta  of  weapona; 

Notwithstanding  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  Caaimir  P6rier,  fina 
and  resolute  as  he  was,  would  in  the  end  have  secured  for  the  boo^ 
geoisie  denomination  a  tranquil  existence,  if  the  expansion  of  his  ideu 
had  corresponded  with  the  energy  of  his  will.  But  deficient  in  grandeur 
and  conception  and  in  the  capacity  for  dazzling  men*s  minds  by  great 
results,  in  his  hands  power  assumed  extreme  violence  without  acqui^ 
ing  strength;  he  kept  the  public  in  a  state  of  brealhlesi;  excitement, hot 
he  inspired  no  respect ;  he  sought  to  reduce  everything  to  a  conditioa 
of  unqaestioning  silence ;  what  he  did  was  to  throw  everything  into 
commotion.  His  policy  could  not  be  sanguinary  by  reason  of  the  state 
of  manners ;  it  could  not  be  absolute  by  reason  of  the  laws;  the  greater 
arrogance  is  displayed,  therefore,  the  more  paltry  and  contemptible  did 
it  appear.  That  is  unskilful  power  whicii  sets  up  loftier  pretensions 
than  it  has  resources  to  maintain.  This,  under  Casimir  Perier,  was 
the  government  blunder.  The  result  was,  that  the  audacity  of  the 
various  parties  in  opposition  grew  more  and  more  daring :  and  authoritj, 
finding  the  law  inadequate  for  the  suppression  of  ila  assailants,  was 
fain  to  have  recourse  both  to  arbitrary  proceedings  and  to  expedients 
of  a  by  no  means  honourable  character.  Already,  at  the  laat  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  public  had  seen  a  party  of  yonng  people, 
who  were  about  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty,  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  ganf 
of  labourers,  part  of  a  |^ody  whom  an  obscure  agent  of  police  had 
formed  into  a  sort  of  bludgeon-men  regiment,  with  the  pay  of  three 
franca  a  day.  This  outrage,  about  which  there  waa  ao  much  of  pre- 
meditation, waa  denounced  in  the  chamber  by  MM.  Mauguin  and  Odi- 
Jon  Barrot ;  Caaimir  Purler  repelled  with  infinite  haughtineea  the  impo* 
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on  of  having  directed  such  excesses.     Bat  admitting,  as  h  proHable, 


ihe  1 


government  had  tmd  no  hand  in  this  ndious  macKintttion,  the 
work  of  political  fanatics,  of  a  lower,  a  subaliern  t-lasa,  yet,  al  any  rate, 
government  waa  open  to  the  reproach  of  having  taken  no  steps  to  liis- 
eover  tlie  perpetrators  of  the  ouirage,  of  not  having  ordered  a  strict 
inquiry  into  the  mailer^  and  moreover  of  havbg  permitted  the  Mmiiitur 
officially  to  eulogize  the  zeal  which  the  bltidgeon*roen  had  displayed 
in  suppressing  the  emetUe, 

1  n  other  respects  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  were  be- 
eomiog  more  inordinttie  day  by  day  ;  arrests  of  writers  were  becoming 
muitipiied;  men  who  had  to  maintain  a  family  by  iheir  professional 
Labonrs  were  torn  from  their  homes  by  night  on  the  most  frivolous  in- 
formations;  incarcerated  preventively,  strictly  secluded  from  all  inter- 
eoiirse  with  those  beyond  their  prison  walls,  these  unhappy  men  appeared 
at  last  before  the  trihunal,  which  sometimes  declared  them  innocent, 
aomelimes  condemned  them,  rtot  for  the  imaginary  offence  w^hich  had 
been  made  die  pretext  for  their  arrest,  but  for  offensive  words  wrung 
from  them  hy  their  indiE:nalion  at  dieir  long,  unjust  imprisonment. 

The  prfSB  almost  unanimously  Mfied  up  its  voice  against  such  fla- 
grant abuses  ;  its  remons trances  were  disdained,  Armand  Carrel  there- 
upon adopted  a  determination  that  will  forever  reHecl  honor  on  his  me- 
mory- In  an  ariicle,  signed  with  his  n:ime,  he  proved  ihat*  as  regarded 
the  printing  and  pnblicaiion  of  writinga,  the  case  oT/h^^rant  deitt  exist- 
ed  only  when  a  call  to  revolt,  to  n  speeJy,  an  immediate  levying  of  war 
on  the  govern meut»  was  printed  in  a  place  known  beforehand  to  the 
agents  of  the  authorities ;  that  the  ^agrani  delif  was  not  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  periodical  press  except  in  case  of  revolution;  that  there 
was  ant  one  of  the  writers  committed  to  prison  during  the  past  montht 
of  whom  there  were  grounds  for  saying  that  he  had  been  surprised  in 
^granit  dtHciOj  and  that  the  executive,  therefore,  hiid  rendered  itself 
guiiiy  towards  them  of  a  tyranny  which  each  of  them  ought  to  combat 
with  all  his  personal  energy.  The  article  concluded  with  this  intrepid 
declaration : 

"It  shall  not  be  said  that  a  system  that  engaged  in  the  absurd^  the 
counileas  prosecntions  tlmt  fill  our  tribunals  with  their  brawling  din  ; 
that  permitted  the  confiscniion  in  detail  exercised  upon  our  property 
by  the  post  and  the  crown  lawyers;  a  system,  under  which  writers 
are  disgraced,  while  awatiing  judgment,  by  being  coupled  with  rogiies, 
Of  are  kilted  off  quietly  by  the  pestilential  miasmata  of  St.  Pelagic, 
»haU  be  permitted  further  to  enrich  itself  with  an  unlimited  arbitrary 
right*  bearing  the  name  of  jurhpnfdcacc  du  Jlagrimi  drUt.  Such  a 
system  shall  not  widi  our  consent  be  designaieil  liberty  of  the  press. 
A  fi9urpation  so  monstrous  shall  not  stand.  We  should  be  criminal 
wete  we  10  suffer  it,  and  this  niini^^try  must  be  made  to  know  that  a 
ainfle  man  of  stout  heart,  having  the  L-uv  on  his  side,  may  stake  his 
life  on  equal  chances  not  only  against  that  of  seven  or  eight  ministers, 
but  against  all  the  interests  great  or  small  that  should  imprudi*ntly  at* 
,tech  theni*-etves  to  the  destiny  of  such  a  mitiistryi  It  is  a  little  thing, 
ito  life  of  one  man,  t lain  furtivelv  at  the  corner  of  a  street  in  the  con- 
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fiiiipn  of  a  riot ;  but  the  life  of  a  man  of  honoar,  who  thNld  be  dain 
in  his  own^  house  by  the  myrmidone  of  M.  P6riar«  nhibl  wiining  in 
Ihle  name  of  the  law^hit  would  not  be  a  little  thnig.  Hk  Uood 
would  cry  for  Tengeanee.  Let  the  minietry  rentora  thii  ofifce,  ad 
pohape  it  will  not  win  the  game.  The  writ  of  commitlil«  iwler  pie- 
text  ot^fprimt  dSUi^  cannot  be  legally  decreed  againat  the  wrilm  ef 
Ao  periodical  press  ;  and  every  writer  possessed  with. ft  aenoe  of  Mi 
dignity  as  a  citizen  will  oppose  law  to  lawlessness,  and  fotfMr'ts  font. 
It  is  a  duty.:  come  what  may. — ^Ajcmand  Carbbl.** 

This  language,  so  firm,  and  so  noble,  excited  the  moat  livdj  oMfai- 
aiasm  in  the  press.  M.  Cauchois  Lemaire  (who,  on  the  off«  of  ik 
TOTolution  of  1830  had  so  boldly  inrited  the  Doe  d'OrKana  lo  l«r  hoU 
on  the  crown)  condemned  in  eloquent  terms  the  syitem  on  wdMi  it 
was  sought  to  rest  the  new  dynasty.  Almost  all  the  hranials  appiaad- 
ed  ;  the  Journal  dt$  Dihati  itself  pronounced,  though  timidly,  ^aiart 
a  jurisprudence  so  generally  reprobated.  The  mortification  of  Oasiair 
Pdrier  was  excessive :  he  caused  the  NaHonat  to  be  seized,  and  pnss* 
cutions  were  likewise  ordered  against  two  journals  which  had  Memli- 
eally  seconded  its  declaration,  the  Mouvemeni\  edited  by  Bf.  AebiDe 
Roche,  and  the  BevoltUion  de  1880,  edited  by  MM.  Chariea  Boybaad 
and  Antony  Thpuret  This  was  doing  too  little :  bnt  the  Biaislen 
knew  well  that  Armand  Carrel  was  the  man  to  reeeiFe  with  bia  i^sloli 
on  the  table  any  agent  of  a  system  that  defied  the  laws :  thejr  dial  not 
take  up  the  gauntlet  flung  to  them  by  the  most  spirited  repreaenlatife 
of  the  republican  opinions. 

With  these  conflicts,  which  occupied  the  first  months  of  183S,  were 
mingled  strange  attempts  and  plots.  On  the  4th  of  January,  about  foar 
in  the  afternoon,  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  was  heard  to  ring  on  a  sod- 
den. The  keeper  of  the  towers  had  only  admitted  a  very  small  numberof 
persons  who  had  entered  two  and  two.  He  rushed  up  the  staircase  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  but  had  scarcely  ascended  twenty  steps  abore 
the  first  gallery,  when  he  heard  loud  voices,  immediately  followed  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  keeper  ran  down  again  with  the  speed  of 
terror  to  inform  the  authorities.  Soldiers  soon  arrived,  and  tergenU 
de  vilie  took  the  way  to  the  cathedral  in  all  haste  by  order  of  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  who  had  been  forewarned  of  the  affair.  The  towen 
were  entered  and  examined,  and  after  three  other  discharges,  which 
wounded  no  one,  six  individuals  were  arrested,  almost  all  of  them 
mere  youths,  and  of  the  humblest  condition.  One  of  them  named 
Migne,  was  but  a  child.  He  cried,  protested  his  innocence,  and  pro- 
mised to  confess  every  thing.  Whilst  his  captors  were  questioniog 
him,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  northern  tower.  It  was  extinguished,  al- 
though the  flames  had  already  risen  to  a  great  height  Migne  declared 
that  seven  persons  had  entered  the  towers:  the  search  was  therefore 
continued,  and  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly.  At  nine  o*clock  several 
municipal  guards  having  gathered  at  a  window  looking  upon  the  gd' 
lerie  de  la  Vierge,  they  thought  they  saw  a  man's  head  at  an  upper 
window  lighted  by  a  flambeau.  They  rushed  into  the  belfrsy,  and 
found  the  beams  on  fire.    The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind  was  hyh, 
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^B  had   the  fire  remriinetl  lon^  un(ItBcovered«  U  would   probnhly  not 

^aVe  been  ^ot  under  wjihotrt  diffiruhy.  The  men  pursued  their  search 
wilh  int"rp:ised  acliviry*  Tfiey  were  very  mueh  ineenaeO,  jiod  some 
rrieil  out  ht.  must  be  ktUed^  Suddenly  a  rnnn  slofid  before  them  on 
thft  platform,  presenred  his  breast,  and  called  out  thaL  he  f5iirrendered» 
On  being  asked  what  he  was,  he  answered,  imtutier,*  His  name  was 
Con^id^re. 

The  objccl  oflheire  singular  coogptrators  was  by  sounding  ihe  tocsin 
to  give  the  signal  of  revoU  ro  divers  groups  of  maleeon tents  scattered 
oTer  the  capital  and  in  readiness  to  march, 

The  persons  arrested  were  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  two 
months  afterwards.  Their  enterprise  had  had  no  serious  conse- 
quences; but  their  trial  was  of  great  imporlance  from  the  light  it  cast 
on  the  mantEUvres  of  the  police.  It  resulted  in  fact  from  tlie  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that 
the  police  had  been  informed  of  the  plot  several  days  beforehan<it  both 
hy  a  letter  from  General  Darriuie,  who  had  received  the  denunciations 
mnde  by  an  obscure  agent  named  Math  is,  and  by  the  disclosures  made 
by  a  gulerlnn  named  Pernot,  Now  no  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot,  though  all  that  was  requisite  to  this 
end  was  to  lorrk  the  doors  of  the  towers*  It  even  appeared  incontest- 
able iJial  M*  Carlier,  chief  of  the  municipal  police*  had  lold  Gilbert,  the 
keeper  of  the  lowers,  he  need  not  entertain  any  uneaFiness,  Other 
strange  circumstances  were  prominently  displayed  by  this  trial  Thus 
the  news  of  the  conapinicy  had  been  announced  in  the  English  news- 
paper the  Tlmts^  by  a  letter  from  Paris  dated  January  3,  Even  be- 
fore the  agents  of  ihe  public  force  had  entered  the  towers,  they  talked 
among  themselves  of  a  barricade  really  erected  by  the  ancused.  At 
the  moment  of  Consid^re's  arrest,  a  sergeant  smelled  his  hnnda  to 
ajscertain  whether  they  had  not  an  odour  of  essence,  whence  the  con- 
elusion  might  be  drawn^r  that  this  special  fact  of  a  hottle  of  essence 
having  been  carried  into  the  lowers,  was  not  unknown  to  the  police. 
Lastly,  on  the  4ih  of  January,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  execuiion  of  the 
plot,  ihe  ringer  had  quitted  the  lowers  williout  permission  at  ten 
o^clock  in  the  mtJrning,  and  his  wife  on  that  day  did  not  lake  hSs  place, 
contrary  to  her  previous  invariable  custom. 

The  advocates  for  the  accused  fastened  on  these  last  circumstances 
to  shift  upon  the  authorities  the  accusatlou  ihut  hung  over  their  clients. 
They  reproached  the  police  for  its  shameful  practice  of  preferring  the 
flyslem  of  cure  to  that  of  prevention.  They  inveighed  against  that 
tricky  policy »  the  object  of  which  is,  by  itself  stirring  up  disturbances 
by  secret  arB  and  skulking  agents,  to  render  all  opposition  odious,  and 

ji  rally  round  the  government,  throogli  the  influence  of  fear,  all  the 

^wrests  friendly  to  peace  and  quiet. 

^■These  attacks  were  justified  in  the  special  instance  to  whieh  they 
applied  j  for  it  is  certain  thtit  in  this  case  the  police  could,  without  in- 
e^^ntenience,  without  difficulty  or  noise,  have  frustrated  projects,  the 

^^^^B  *  A  newi)^  coiji^d  vr^rj,  equivalent  la  nol  tMikir* 
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•odpQ  of  which,  moreover,  wm  null*  Bal  il  {■  just  lo  Ofni«  Aat  in  t 
oorrapt  eoeiety,  and  under  the  sway  of  vieioua  inatitatiopOt.ft  fyMn  of 
pore  prerention  would  often  leave  the  govemnent  nnkMl  hafaie  in 
eoomiea.  To  give  conepiraton  notiee  that  they  wont.  wttia|ied«  nd 
that  their 'plans  are  known,  is  what  the  police  eooid  apt  dAWiduit 
.Uiereby  inviting  them  to  take  better  meaaorea,  and  pvtiiqg-ilaelfat 
their  mercy*    It  could  not  arrest  them  before  any  overt  set  bad  beea 


d  without  exposing  itself  to  pernicious  miatakcPi.-«Bd  avlgefll* 
kig  itself  to  the  reproach  of  dealing  with  impatient  aiid  bnit^  aiWlniy 
foree  towards  citisens  suspected  on  light  grounds.    But  ia  wm  nfairef 

■  ihf  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  the  police  waa^  not  only  acenaed  9f  Mffi^ 
out  negative  temptations  to  the  eonspiraloira,  but  of  havinff  dinHAly  ii- 
stigatea  them  through  one  of  its  agents.  M.  Diipont  ataledt  in  Ua  slo>. 
%uant  and  animated  speech,  how  Pernot  had  abused  the  jgnotaaet  and 

.destitution  of  two  young  men  to  excdte  them  to  revolt  /He  lipit* 

'•anted  him  making  a  parade  of  his  hatred  to  the  govemoMofc  falki^l 
of  the  capital  as  ready  to  rise  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsiot  giving  «  wad* 
man  aeditions  articles  to  read,  adding  to  them  perfidiooa  eommtmtuiffM 
of.hia  own,  and  labouring,  with  all  his  might,  to  seduce  tfaMi  ii^iiihw 

.  be  intended  to  betray.  •       ^ 

.  Such  were  the  facts  offered  by  the  .advocate  to  the  jtukaieBlof  dis 
poUie.    Already,  moreover,  in  the  courae  of  the  ejtamuiafeioiMt  tte 

.qretein  denounced  by  M.  Dupont  had  been  in  part  avowed.  T^m  hmi 
of  the  municipal  police,  having  been  summoned  before  the  jodgea*  bsd 
not  hesitated  to  say,  **  I  have  found  means  to  disoi^nize  the  aecret 
societies ;  namely,  by  pointing  out  the  most  vehement  of  then'  mem- 
bers as  spies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  beaten  on  the 
quays  by  men  of  their  own  party." 

It  was  impossible  but  that  statements  of  this  nature  should  make  t 

.  deep  impression  on  the  jury.  Five  of  the  accused  were  acquitted; 
three  others  were  declared  guilty,  but  only  of  a  misdemeanour,  in  not 
having  made  disclosures ;  and  though  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisos* 
ment,  it  was  less  on  account  of  the  plot  than  of  their  arrogant  conduct 
before  the  judges.  Melancholy  lessons  were  taught  by  this  affair;  the 
measure  of  a  government's  strength  is  the  morality  of  the  meaoa  it  en- 
ploys  to  defend  itself. 

A  conspiracy  of  a  far  different  and  more  serious  nature  at  the  aame 
period  threatened  all  the  constituted  authorities.  We  have  mentioned 
die  ambitious  hopes  cherished  by  the  exiled  Duchess  de  Berri.  A  levf 
of  arms  in  La  Vendee,  and  a  rising  in  the  provinces  of  the  south, 
would,  doubtless,  have  not  been  enough  to  open  a  path  to  the  thioae 
for  the  son  of  that  princess ;  it  was  essential  that  Paris  too  should  am 
in  the  cause  of  the  elder  Bourbons.  Some  pecuniary  asaiatanee  distri- 
buted in  the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  among  destitute  workmen 
and  old  servants  of  the  proscribed  royal  family,  suggested  the  idea  of^ 
conspiracy,  by  showing  how  much  might  be  expected  from  the  mtilade 
of  a  people  and  from  its  misery.  A  physician,  a  man  of  intefteet  aod 
resolution,  took  the  first  step.  His  profession  brought  him  in  eontaet 
with  a  great  number  of  men  whom  the  revolution  of  July  haid  ruined 
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or  deceived:  he  made  trial  on  ihem  of  tlie  influence  acquired  by  acts 
of  kindness,  and  when  he  had  explored  all  the  posaible  disorders,  all 
the  germs  of  revoll  latent  in  a  sneering  society  unsnpponed  by  faith, 
he  opened  his  mind  to  some  friends,  A  plan  was  laid  down*  Twelve, 
leaders  were  appointed  for  the  twelve  arrondissementa  of  Paris*  Each 
of  these  was  to  convey  the  orders  issued  by  the  central  body  to  four 
lietitenauts,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  brigade  of  ten  men,  and  every 
member  of  a  brigade  was  to  be  employed  in  enrolling  secondary  con- 
sptratorsi  who  were  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  success  of  schemoa 
unknown  to  most  among  them.  As  the  strength  of  the  leg^iLtmaiisi 
party  consisted  in  its  wealth,  money  became  the  moving  power  of  this 
conspiracy^  A  fund  was  formed  from  the  proceeds  of  sundry  snb- 
■cripiions,  aided  by  rather  ccinsiderable  sums  brought  from  Italy  by  an 
afettlof  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  who  was  attached  to  the  housDhold  of 
Marshal  Bourmont.  A  system  of  tampering  with  men^s  allegiance 
was,  thereupon,  begun  on  a  vast  scale.  Money t  however,  was  not  so 
niiich  employed  in  the  regular  payment  of  recruits  as  in  giving  the  re- 
entilers  the  means  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  of  the  lower 
f*lis9  in  parties  of  pleasure^  where  half  hints  could  be  thrown  out,  and 
the  commonplace  arts  of  seduction  could  be  practised*  It  is  to  be  re- 
fnarkedf  thai  many  poor  workmen  entered  into  the  conspiracy  without 
having  received  any  more  pecuniary  advances  than  their  extreme  desti^ 
lutiofl  rendered  strictly  indispensable,  or  than  merely  compensated  them 
for  iheir  loss  of  time*  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  distributions  of  money 
were  made  among  the  distressed,  and  in  a  manner  that  placed,  in  a 
glaring  light,  (he  shameful  neglect  in  which  the  poor  were  allowed  lo 
pine*  But  whilst  alleviating  hopeless  distress,  the  chief  conspirators 
flid  not  forget  to  hold  out  the  bait  of  alluring  promises  lo  greedy  am- 
fntton ;  and  in  a  short  while  they  had  a  liiile  army  ready  lo  bring 
into  the  field*  The  fall  of  Charles  X-  had  caused  the  discharge  of  the 
garde  royuie^  and  the  change  of  a  numerous  body  of  domestics:  the 
conspiracy  enrolled  as  recruits  many  officers  and  non-com miegioned 
o6Scers  of  the  garde  rova/e,  and  almost  all  those  who  had  formerly 
held  subaltern  posts  in  the  royal  household,  from  which  they  had  been 
suddenly  dismissed;  and  to  these  were  added  servants  still  in  employ- 
menf,  who  were  prompted  purely  by  atlachmeni  to  the  fallen  dynasty^ 
Many  of  the  getidarmes  des  chas9€9  and  gardes  foresHers  were  also 
gained  over*  The  conspirators  conlrived  even  to  gain  confederates  lo 
the  fourth  company  of  veteran  non-com  missioned  officers,  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line  in  garrison  at  Courbevoie,  and  in  a  dragoon  regiment 
quartered  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  du  Pelil  Muic*  A  marshal  of  France, 
well  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  four 
quartermasters,  composed  the  central  staff,  as  it  were,  of  the  conspi- 
fuey,  which  was  even  entered  into  by  a  Bonapartist  general.  **  Let  us 
overturn  the  government,**  said  the  latter;  '*  we  will  then  leave  it  to  ^ 

I  the  nation  to  decide  between  the  successor  of  Charles  X.  and  that  of 

■^Emperor."" 

P^Fl'hos  supported,  the  conspiracy  spread  with  extreme  rapidity*     An 

'  active  propaganda  was  at  work,  not  only  in  Paris,  bill  in  lUe  %\«t<3(viv\^- 

j vol,,  h — ^7 
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iog  communeB,  in  St.  Germain,  Meudon,  Clamart,  Versailles,  and 
Vincennes.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  indiscretioiw  should 
not  be  committed,  and  that  the  police  should  not  come  at  last  to  dis- 
^  cover  through  its  agents,  a  plot  that  had  such  numerous  ramificatioDf. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  multiplied  divisions  and  sobdivisioni, 
which  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  allowed  of,  the  antboritiei 
could  only  obtain  very  vague  and  incomplete  informationa,  which 
left  them  without  the  means  of  fastening  on  those  persona  whom  it 
was,  above  all,  important  for  them  to  know  and  lay  their  hands  on. 
Several  agents  of  the  police,  moreover,  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
success  of  the  plot,  so  that  the  conspirators  had  thereby  the  meani 
of  counteracting  the  manoeuvres  employed  against  them.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  order  to  prevent  disclosures,  it  had  been  indostriooslj 
spread  abroad  that  any  informer,  known  as  such,  might  expect  the 
dagger. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  among  a  motley  herd  of  conspirators,  some  of 
whom  were  of  very  high  standing  in  society,  the  men  of  most  obscure 
station  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity,  resolution,  disinterested* 
ness,  and  zeal.  Among  the  latter  was  a  bootmaker  named  Louis  Pon- 
celet.  Incensed  at  the  results  of  a  revolution  by  which  the  people  htd 
profited  so  little,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  legitimacy;  a(\er  having  gal- 
lantly fought  against  it  in  1830.  In  every  trying  emergency  the  ine- 
quahty  of  rank  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  the  inequality  of  courage: 
Poncelet  was  not  long  in  acquiring  that  importance  among  the  conspi- 
rators which  peril  assigns  to  audacity.  He  was  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Marshal  of  France,  whose  co-operation  was  reckoned  on 
for  the  day  after  a  successful  blow,  and  the  marshal  said  to  him: 
*' When  you  go  up  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  I  shall  be  in  the  saddle,  you 
may  rely  on  it,  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  provisional  government." 

Meanwhile  the  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  a  grand  ball  was  to  take 
place  at  the  court  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February.  The  opportu- 
nity was  a  good  one  for  the  conspirators,  for  they  had  accomplices 
even  among  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  they  were  in  possession  of 
five  keys  to  the  gates  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  they  had  been 
promised  admission  into  the  Louvre.  It  was  settled,  then,  that  on  the 
night  in  question,  some  should  assemble  by  detachments  in  various 
parts  of  the  capital,  and  march  to  the  palace  upon  the  concerted  signal; 
whilst  others,  stealing  along  through  the  dark  alleys  leading  to  the 
Louvre,  should  make  their  way  into  the  picture-gallery,  burst  into  the 
ball-room,  and  seize  the  royal  family  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  this  unexpected  attack.  Hand-grenades  were  to  be  thrown 
among  the  carriages  standing  at  the  palace  gates,  and  caltrops  were  to 
be  scattered  over  the  ground  under  the  horses'  feet.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  preparations  for  fireworks  would  be  made  in  the  Salle  dt 
Spectacle^  so  that  by  setting  the  whole  apparatus  on  fire  at  once,  the 
confusion  could  be  greatly  augmented.  This  plan  was  definitiFelj 
agreed  on  by  the  principal  leaders  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  and  Pooeelet 
was  specially  appomVed  to  head  the  attack  on  the  Louvre. 
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Bui  fill  intrigue  was  on  foot  in  the  heart  of  the  cotispiracy,  and  ihc 
fruiw  of  the  expected  victory  were  already  the  objects  of  jealous  anti- 
cipaiiona*  The  agent  who  had  represejiied  hiraself  as  the  hmm  ttntnn 
of  ihe  Dtirhess  de  Berri,  wanted  to  put  aside  the  Marshal  of  France, 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  have  the  conspire lors  proclaim  the 
name  of  anrjther  marshal  to  whom  he  was  particularly  aHaehed. 
OiertTjres  to  this  eflect  were  made  to  Poncelet,  backed  by  the  moat 
brillinnt  oifers,  for  himself  if  he  survived,  and  for  his  children  if  he 
fell^  But  be  steadily  rejected  ihem  all,  not  choosing  to  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  a  person  he  hatl  judged  worthy  of  it.  From  that 
moment  all  unity  of  purpose  vanished,  and  where  the  conspiracy  should 
have  found  support,  it  met  only  with  hiiiderances.  Before  the  day  fixed 
on  for  the  explosion  of  the  plot,  Poncelet  applied  for  some  m\iskels  to 
a  certain  Dermenon,  Preliminaries  were  settled,  and  an  apptiiniment 
w»8  made  for  the  next  day.  But  on  the  1st  of  February,  those  of  the 
oonspiraiors  who  had  resolved  10  frustrate,  or  postpone  the  plot,  drew 
Poncelet  imo  a  secret  council,  where  ihey  contrived  to  detain  him 
under  various  pretences^  Dcrmenon,  who  had  had  some  intimation  of 
a  carlisl  conspiracy,  became  very  uneasy  at  not  seeing  Poncelet  make 
his  appearance*  He  feared  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  a  spy;  be 
sfioke  of  the  suspicious  negoiiation  he  had  been  led  into  to  the  gun-maker 
who  was  to  furnish  him  with  the  muskeis  required ;  and  the  latter  im- 
mediately hurr»ed  him  away  to  the  prefect  of  police,  M.  Gisqnet, 
who  had  been  several  limes  duped  wiifi  false  informations,  which  the 
cotispiraloTs  had  caused  him  to  receive  through  agents  who  played  biin 
fjilse,  at  first  manifested  great  incredulity,  and  chose  to  wait  for  more 
ajaple  information* 
^■Buch  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  critical  hour  arrived  for  the 
^^spiratorif.  The  various  brigades  assembled  as  agreed  on  in  their 
tespective  quarters.  They  comprised  from  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  three  thousand  men.  There  were  groups  at  the  Observatory»  at  the 
Barri^rcs  de  TBtoile  and  du  Roule,  in  the  Champs  Elysces,  at  the  Bas* 
tile«  in  the  Faubourg  8t.  Antoine,  along  the  Canal  St,  Martin,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  several  stores  of  arms,  plans  of  which  had  been 
imken,  atid  means  of  entering  them  wiihout  diflSculty  procured.  A 
considerable  numl^r  of  wood  rangers  (ganh  formtiers)  were  at  the 
barriers,  armed  each  widi  n  double-barrelled  gun.  Poncelet  on  his  part, 
had  gone  to  a  resfauratcur^s  in  ihe  Hue  des  Prouvaires,  and  had  ordered 
supper  for  a  large  party,  dcpoaiiing  al  the  same  lime  a  bank-note  for  a 
ihousan<1  francs.  The  principal  conspirators  alone  were  to  assemble 
at  ill  is  rcsfaurateiir's:  Poncelers  surprise  was  there  fore  extreme,  when 
numbers  of  the  con*ipiraiors  whose  place  was  else  were,  came  ibiiher 
10  him  one  after  another*  **  All  is  lost,"  said  one.  *'The  orders  given 
have  been  countermanded*"  "The  money  I  expected,"  said  ano- 
**  has  not  reached  me;  my  men  cannot  with  safety  stand  in  the 
wntfing  for  the  signal*"  '*  The  leader  1  bad  told  my  men  to 
irl  a  third,  '^*  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  They  are 
.  sice,  and  take  me  for  a  trailoi.  What  is  to  he  done?" 
ctki  guesaed  who  it  was  th»t  had  marred  the  ploi,  hut  how  could 
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he  retreat?  At  eleven  at  night  a  hundred  of  the  conspirafora  were  as- 
sembled in  the  Rue  des  Prouvairea.  There  were  men  of  detemiiQa- 
tion  among  them,  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the  door  of  the  honse. 
But  the  police  had  received  the  most  accurate  details  stf  to  the  barpin 
concluded  with  Dermenon;  it  knew  that  6000  francs  had  been  paid 
him,  and  M.  Oisquet  directed  him  to  deliver  a  certain  namber  of  arms. 
Accordingly  about  midnight  a  hackney  coach  containing  scTenteen 
muskets  stopped  before  the  restaurant's  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvairfs. 
The  arms  were  distributed.  Poncelet  went  out,  and  returned  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  with  two  pistols  in  his  girdle.  The  minds  of  the  cod- 
spirators  were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  decisive  moment 
was  approaching,  when  all  at  once  the  street  was  filled  with  muoieipal 
ernards  and  sergents  de  ville.  The  house  was  surrounded  and  entered. 
The  leader  of  the  conspirators  advanced,  and  seeing  a  strgent  de  villi 
laying  his  hand  on  a  sword,  he  blew  the  man's  brains  out  with  a  pistol. 
His  accomplices  could  make  no  use  of  their  muskets,  which  were  not 
in  a  serviceable  condition.  One  of  the  conspirators  was  stabbed  with 
a  bayonet,  the  others  were  arrested.  Besides  the  muskets,  there  were 
found  in  the  house,  balls,  cartridges,  and  three  of  the  keys  intended  for 
opening  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries.  Poncelet  was  searched ;  he  had 
140  francs  in  silver  in  his  pocket,  and  7000  francs  in  bank-notes  in  the 
lining  of  his  boots.  He  had  disbursed  1800  francs  on  the  Ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  had  had  the  handling  of  enormous  sums  during  the  five 
preceding  days. 

As  for  the  detachments  scattered  over  the  capital,  most  of  them  had 
long  dispersed,  whether  in  obedience  to  counter  orders,  or  from  impa- 
tience, distrust,  and  weariness.  As  the  conspirators  had  obtained  the 
password,  and  had  made  known  to  the  police  that  they  intended  to  turn 
out  false  patroles  into  the  streets,  the  auihorities  were  afraid  of  era- 
ploying  the  national  guard,  and  contented  themselves  with  ordering 
municipal  guards  and  sergents  de  ville  to  four  spots.  But  the  gather- 
ings melted  away  at  their  approach  without  any  attempt  at  a  conflict, 
which  indeed  had  been  rendered  impossible  by  counter-orders,  mis- 
takes, and  defections. 

The  carriages  which  traversed  Paris  that  night  in  great  numbers 
were  all  opened  and  searched  by  order  of  the  police,  whose  agents  not 
only  arrested  men  whom  they  found  armed  with  swords  or  pistols, but 
even  citizens  returning  home  from  some  innocent  party  of  pleasore, 
and  young  men  coming  from  a  ball  in  dancing-shoes.  The  innocent 
were  indiscriminately  hurried  away  along  with  the  guilty,  and  dragged 
to  the  depot  of  the  prefecture,  with  abusive  language  and  blows,  having 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  host  of  spies,  filled  with  the  base  fury  of 
minds  undisciplined,  and  passions  uncontrolled  by  intellect. 

Paris  was  very  much  astonished,  on  awakening  next  morning,  to 
hear  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  night.  They  had  not 
been  foretold  by  those  low  rumours  that  usually  prepare  men's  minds 
for  the  coming  of  memorable  things.  All  parties  therefore  agreed  in 
considering  the  conspiracy  of  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires  as  a  mad  scheme. 
The  republicans  took  advantage  of  it  to  jeer  at  the  illusions  of  an  aris- 
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locracyt  whose  pride  io  obsiiciaiely  survived  ils  resources*  The  par« 
tisanft  sf  the  existmg  order  of  things  knew  no  end  of  insulting  the 
weakoess  of  their  adversaries.  The  legiiimatl&ts  themgelves  hastened 
ttJ  heap  their  scarn  upon  the  rashneaa  of-  the  conspiraiorfl,  who,  not 
hjiv'iog  succeeded^  mei  with  contempt  ai  the  hands  of  those  who,  under 
the  contrary  c i re uju stances*  would  have  been  their  accomplices*  4fl 
far  the  police,  ii  did  not  fail  to  plume  itself  on  its  foresight.  Yet  it 
had  scarcely  known  any  thing  of  the  plot;  it  had  neither  delected  its 
origia  nor  iis  secret  orgsini^aiion ;  ii  did  not  know  its  leaders,  nor  justly 
appreciate  its  importance-  Subseqiient  disclosures,  it  is  true,  made 
known  lo  it  things  of  which  it  wae  utterly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Poncelei  and  his  comrades;  but  die  most  importani  secrets 
had  beeti  so  well  kept,  thai  most  of  the  leaders  escaped  the  pursuits  of 
justice;  and  those  who  were  suhsequently  convicted  were  soon  totally 
incomplete  proofs,  or  even,  like  M.  Charbonnier  dela  Guesnerie,  on  de- 
positions deserving  of  little  credit,  and  coniradicied  by  evidence  of  the 
gre^ttest  weight*  Names  of  importance  figured  in  this  trial,  such  as 
Uiose  of  the  Due  de  Bellune,  General  Montholon,  the  Due  de  Riviere, 
tiie  Baron  de  Mestre,  the  Com  tea  de  Fourraont,  de  Brubrd,  and  de 
Floirac,  and  the  ComiBsse  de  Serionne.  The  demeanour  of  the  ac- 
cused was  in  general  spirited,  Foncelet  was  particularly  noticed  for 
ilie  honourahie  manner  in  which  he  ihaped  his  replies,  £so  as  not  to  com- 
pramtse  his  accomplices,  though  he  paid  little  heed  to  his  own  danger. 

A  fareign  event,  as  serious  as  unexpected,  in  some  degree  drew  off 
attention  from  these  inteaiiue  quarrels-  We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding 
boakn,  iiow  Austria  had  invaded  Italy,  in  contempt  of  the  declarations 
0f  France,  and  bow  Ro magna  had  again  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  The  grief  of  the  Italians  had  at  first  been  digested  la 
sullen  silence.  But  revolt  was  in  tfieir  hearts,  and  the  first  war  cry 
mtar«d  in  Bologna  miglit  once  more  plunge  diplomacy  into  the  embar- 
iMj#ftients  from  which  ii  had  escaped  with  so  mneh  diHiculty.  The 
great  powers  felt  that,  in  order  to  secure  tranquillity  in  the  pope's  do- 
minions, il  was  indispensable  to  yield,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  just 
desircis  of  the  in  habitants. 

Nolhingt  in  fact,  could  be  sadder  than  the  condition  of  central  Italj 
at  this  period;  a  theocracy  unsustained  by  faidi,  and  reduced  to  rely  oit 
mere  force;  authority  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  corrupt  prelates  who 
did  nol  even  think  themselves  hound  to  practice  that  hypocrisy  which 
i»  the  modesty  of  vice;  no  stability  in  the  laws;  the  public  treasury 
ia  some  sort  given  up  to  pillage;  taxes  changed  or  augmented  at  iJ^ie 
C4price  of  the  sovereign;  honours  refused  to  science^  the  genius  of  in-* 
duatry  deprived  of  encouragement  and  sustenance;  no  respect  for  intel^ 
leetual  freedom,  for  the  dignity  of  man  ;  in  a  word,  no  public  life. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  five  great  powers,  at  the  request  of  France 
and  Austria,  had  thought  fit  lo  interfere  pacifically  between  the  pope 
and  his  subjects.  They  made  known  to  the  holy  see,  by  a  note  dated 
May  tii  1831,  that  the  hcM  means  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
Italy,  and  sparing  Europe  the  danger  of  fresh  commotions,  was  to 
iutroduee  into  the  Homan  stales  some  of  the  reform^i  so  impatieotlY 
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longed  for.  TKat  the  principle  of  papukr  etectton  should  he  adntttod 
IS  the  fouRdation  of  the  communal  and  prov^inciftl  iiMeiiibltes,  ihit  i 
cenirnl  junta  should  be  enlrusted  with  the  revi^foo  of  all  lira  or  bo  of 
ihe  admmistraiion^  that  hymen  ihoiild  be  td milted  to  M  affioet  of 
slale,  that  a  cotiocil  of  state  should  be  instituted,  and  lliiit  e^ire  slioidd 
be  taken  to  compose  it  of  the  most  notable  citizens ;  such  wen  the 
measures  recommended  to  the  pope  in  the  note  presetiied  bjr  ihe  adi* 
bassadors  of  France*  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Gregory  XVI.  re  pi  led  to  this  advice  by  an  edicUm  whkll  i 


declared  that  thenceforih  the  nomination  of  the  oouni^iU  flftotflil  beliMf 
to  the  chief  of  each  province ;  that  no  propositiou  should  be  diiCHiM 
m  the  couucd  without  having^  been  previously  laid  before  lh«  mufetior 
'tuihorities  ;  and  that  it  should  always  he  optional  with  the  legale  of  ibt 
province  to  confirm  or  not  the  minutes  of  the  councira  pniee<»dtnfi. 
The  same  edict  stated  that  laymen  should  be  excluded  from  the  r 
ment  of  the  legations,  and  that  each  province   might  be  liecJ^.o  * 

gallon ,  Thus  Gregory  XVL  rejected  the  principle  of  popuhf  dfc- 
lion,  the  institution  of  a  council  of  state,  and  the  poriicipation  of  b]r* 
men  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  This  was  Hcting  at  vamoee 
on  every  point  with  ihe  suggestions  in  the  membranthin)  of  the  powrri. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  pope*3  subjects  was  the  keener  from  Ike 
hopes  they  had  indu  Iged.     80  alarm  tng  was  the  ind  i  ^  1 1  Komim 

that  the  prolegmtes  durst  not  publish  the  edtct  in  lU  neeB*    But 

what  carried  public  exasperation  to  the  highest  pitch  wjia^  on  ilit  ottt 
hand,  the  increase  of  taxation,  on  the  other  the  publicaliofl  of  fite  fffo* 
latiops,  whichn,  under  pretext  of  amcHorating  the  citt)  and  rriniaal 
procedure,  ratified  among  other  abuses  the  encFoachmcnts  uf  thv  tc<ei»- 
•iastical  on  the  civil  tribunals,  sanctified  all  the  privileges  of  ib*  fcek- 
ijastical  tribunals Jaid  it  down  by  a  special  provision  thai  fur  tli«  ma§ 
oSence  priests  should  be  subjected  to  a  less  severe  petisUy  titan  Ufum^ 
■.nd,  lastly,  retained  and  continued  that  antiquated  b0(1  ftiragit  ^imMft 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

Order,  however,  had  hitherto,  been  rigidl}-  preservrt]  by  tlic  wnw 

fuard  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  tu  disturb  it,  when  tl  btennf 
nown  thai  paid  trot>ps  were  putting  ihemsdves  in  motion  la  tioeipT 
iHhe  provinces.  They  consisted  in  great  part  of  brtg;uids  fttftcmblnl  in 
^ihe  environs  of  Rome.  The  news  of  their  entry  into  Ricnini  And  of 
[the  excesses  they  committed  there  was  soon  spread.  At  (he  mmmm  Mt 
1  conspinicy  was  talked  of  as  having  been  entered 
iliavmg  for  its  purpose  the  assassination  of  the  lender 
I  party*  Beiied  at  once  with  r^ge  and  terror,  the  people  Antw  10  •rait, 
iwhtlst  dt'tHifntc«i  set  out  in  all  haste  from  Boiogna  to  r^oeai  Urn  p^ 
lo  recall  r». 

The  L  s*'ere  at  (irtit  favotsrablr  reeeivi-t!-  »ni?  ili^-Ti-  nii^rt 

snrtni  of  the  un fortunate  Itoltitfis*     I* 

I'Vnd  stiff]*  ■iit'kMl    T  t"y  rii-r  4:kE<U4    rtit^n      ttrtir.  i  tT>*r    i 

m  that  de|>(iue9  woiiM  be  mUowvd  ii 
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populations,  and  the  proleg^tes  of  Bologna,  Eaventia  and  Forli  had 
themaelves  pointed  out  in  what  manner  the  ekctbn  was  to  tak«  place. 
But  all  at  once  the  scene  changes.  The  court  of  Rome  givca  notice 
that  it  highLy  di<« approves  of  aU  these  proceedingB ;  that  no  drputation 
will  be  received  ;  that  the  instituiions  granted  by  ihepope  are  cxrcllrnt; 
and  that  people  must  submit  to  them,  A  loan,  realized  with  the  aid 
of  Austria,  explained  thii  imperious  language,  which  was  about  to  be 
backed  by  a  force  of  five  thousand  bandits. 

On  the  loth  of  January.  1832,  Cardinal  Bernetli  notiiied  to  the  re- 
preeentativei  of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  his  holiness*! 
deierminaUon  to  send  his  troops  into  the  legaiions,  and  to  dissolve  the 
firic  guards.  England  strongly  reprobated  this  conduct  ou  the  pope*i 
part*  The  oiher  powers,  on  the  contrary,  agreed  in  their  replies  in 
ext<>l1ing  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  poniift,  and  in  blaming  the  in- 
habitants of  Romagna,  whom  they  abandoned  to  his  vengeance  as  ia- 
grarefl  and  rebels.  **  Should  it  happen,**  said  the  ambassador  of  Franee, 
M-  de  St.  Aulaire,  **that  a  criminal  resistance  should  be  oflfered  to  the 
troops  in  the  fulfil mcnl  of  their  wholly  pacific  task,  and  in  the  ceccu^ 
lion  of  their  sovereign's  orders;  and  should  some  fiietious  men  dare  to 
commence  a  civil  war,  as  inconsiderate  in  its  aim  as  pernicious  in  ii« 
resuUs,  the  unrlersigned  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  tljese  men 
would  be  considered  by  the  French  government  as  the  most  dangerom 
enemies  of  the  general  peace,"  The  language  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Anstria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  was  not  less  siguificani:  they  all  promised 
the  pope  the  aid  of  their  respective  courts,  in  case  his  orders  should  not 
meet  with  **  immediate  and  unconditional  submission." 

On  reading  these  replies,  published  in  the  official  journal  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  Romagna  were  ama/ed  and  desperate,  and  they  cncoti- 
raged  each  other  to  resistance.  Some  ^tiSl  talked  of  yielding  to  force; 
hui  the  majority  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  promptings  of  iheir 
ifidiguation.  They  pointed  out  how,  not  content  with  seeking  to  op 
press  them,  their  enemies  calnnini^ted  them  likewise*  Had  they  not 
been  called  frantic,  factious  men,  even  in  the  note  of  the  representative 
of  France,  of  the  France  of  July?  And  why?  Surely  ii  was  not 
Ifceatise  they  had  refused  to  wear  the  pontifical  cockade;  no  order  to 
that  effect  had  reached  ibetn  from  Home ;  and  then  why  should  ft 
guard,  neither  enrolled  nor  paid  by  the  pope,  be  tinder  the  obligation 
of  wearing  hie  livery  T  Had  ihey  not  even  dared  to  say  of  the  civic 
^uard,  that  so  lealous  a  guardian  of  public  order  and  of  property,  that 
it  had  set  itself  up  as  a  deliberaling  body,  that  it  had  preached  disobe- 
dience ewenl  in  hand,  and  that  it  had  plundered  the  public  money? 
What  wa»  lo  Ije  espectefl  of  a  government  which  dealt  thus  in  fslf«- 
hood,  as  ihoegh  it  were  not  enough  for  it  to  rerntit  it*  armies  out  of  th« 
pritotti  of  Civita  Cflstellana,  81.  Angelo  and  Bt.  Lrrt  f  [f  Italian  li- 
berty was  destined  to  perish,  at  least  it  ought  not  to  die  without  having 
liMiml  defenders.  Was  it  possible,  moreover,  thsl  Prsnee  should  sub* 
m^be  to  the  compact  entered  into  in  her  name,  an  odious  compact  to 
^Hefa  tlie  rep  re&en  tali  ve  of  Eoglmnd  bad  refused  to  b<r  a  puty  t    8ueb 
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•  Cwdbil  ABNHli  had  bean  ntined  conimissioner  extraordinary,  lod 
M'cNMOimittad  the 'dirtetioa  of  BuUtory  oper^iions  to  Barun  iMarehal, 
■»  J^atri— afltear^  The  papal  troopa,  which  h^d  moved  to  Eiminif 
fil Ihaiaarirna  in  motion;  the civie  aoards  were  likewise  on  the  marrh* 
Thja  iqnaOMatar  took  plaeein  the  pUin  or  Cesena.  The  Romagnok, 
famiior  in  nambera  by  one  half,  deprived  of  cavalry,  and  having  bui 
lb|a'fiaUkfiaaaa»  tigoroaaly  anatained  the  ftght ;  but  the  odds  i? ere  too 
jMali>  after  apobatiaatcfraaiataneattbey  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
Md«(  and  in  die  hopea  of  indneing  Ibe  enemy  to  disperse  bis  fonrei* 
Attf  waeaaMvely ovaeoatad  Ceiana  and  Forli*  And  now  there  entned 
itt  na  eiadlaof  Chriatendonit  and  in  the  tiiime  of  the  eompi^frs^ioiiate 
head  of  the-  fluthftlU'acenaa  worthy  of  the  hiarbririty  of  ancient  times^ 
The  papal  foroea  threw  themaelvea  like  brigi^ada  into  Cfcaona,! 
dM  aaburby  and  broke  into  a  eonrenti  whiBra  thaj  eomniillad  ' 
atNlaitiiM.  Haviiy  made  Uieir  way- into  the  ohurdh  of  81.  T 
dMr  ltwmiain«  they  profaned  the  aaerad  vaaaa,  trampM  1^ 
wiilia  under  foot,  and  punned  an  unfortnnale  mail'  inm  i 
•f  ihaHshorehy  and  butchered  him  whikt  he  atili  alaapod  tha'atfpiT 
iii  hia  handa.  Then  acattering  over  the  town,  th^  mada  ••riW'af 
pilhfa  and  aiaaai]nation«  and  but  too  well  jnadfiad  the  toognafri^  tee 
wb^  liad  eiied  out,  on  the  approach  of  avch  an  inraaion*  **  Tha  aamt 
of  Some  ia  deliTering  oe  up  to  briganda]'* 

The  next  day  the  magistrates  of  Forli  wailed  on  Cardinal  Hbsai, 
to  offer  him  admission  into  the  town.  The  papal  foreea,  in  faet«  occu- 
pied Forli  without  encountering  the  smallest  resistance.  The  inhabit- 
ante  even  strove  to  make  them  welcome,  in  hopes  of  soAening  their 
ferocity.  But  a  chance  quarrel  having  occurred  between  a  soldier  and 
cine  of  the  people,  the  latter  was  killed.  A  terrific  shout  was  imae- 
diately  raised  in  the  square  where  the  papal  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle, '' Kill !  kill!  pillage!  pillage!**  A  hideous  botchery 
ensued.  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  expected  in  the  evening,  arrivra 
whilst  the  town  was  still  reeking  from  the  carnage.  He  madS  his  way 
into  Forli  through  streets  strewed  with  corpses,  and  filled  with  the 
groans  of  the  dying.  The  next  day  he  put  forth  a  proclamatioa,  in 
which  this  execrable  massacre  was  designated  a  $ad  accidenis  and  the 
cardinal  was  not  ashamed  to  offer  the  sum  of  1600  franca,  to  be  taken 
from  the  town  treasury,  as  an  indemnification  to  so  many  poorbmilies 
plunged  in  mourning.* 

Who  could  depict  the  fury  that  possessed  the  inhabiUinta  of  BoflMgaa 
on  hearing  this  uismal  news  T  The  groans  of  the  viciima  of  Ceacns 
and  Forli  awoke  formidable  echoes  throughout  Italy,  and  nnfortanately 
the  name  of  the  French  government  was  mingled  with  every  cry  of 
execration  or  of  anguish. 

Cardinil  Albani  durst  not  march  on  Bologna  with  no  other  amy 

*  Aboniaatioot  like  these  woeld  not  be  credible  in  the  19tb  cestory,  if  6ia  IbeliM 
act  reel  on  uoqiiettionable  evidence.  See  on  this  fluhject  te  exoeKiat  paMUflt  by 
Coaat  Blmmieniy  entiUcd  PrieU  polUipte  nir  Im  dtrnUn  MtumtftB  4m  aUtAmwtnt 
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ibaa  thai  which  had  just  distingivbhed  itself  by  sueh  exploits.  The 
aid  of  the  Austrian^  was  sought  a  second  timei.  Their  intenfenlion 
had  long  been  a  ihing  agreed  on  belween  the  court  of  Vienna  and  I 
Ihal  of  Rome.  They  threw  ihemselves  therefore  into  Bologna,  to  thfl'l 
number  of  six  thousand,  carrying  with  them  the  papal  iroopa  which  I 
become  the  objects  of  such  universal  and  deserved  hatred*  Th*  I 
St  rigoroua  discipline  had  been  inculcated  upon  the  Austrian  troopSt  I 
and  ii  was  stricdy  observed;  so  that  ihe  Austnans  appeared  almost  ai  I 
frieude  to  those  they  had  come  to  force  back  into  servitude*  Metter^l 
□ich^9  dcKterily  received  all  ihe  honour  of  this  result;  the  iuteulioal 
was  al'ributed  to  him  of  accustoming  the  Italians  lo  the  Austrian  sway ;  1 
but  his  policy  was  suddenly  baffled  by  a  measure  which  the  world  wai  I 
far  from  expecting-  from  the  French  government,  I 

Casimir  Perier  had  for  some  lime  had  his  eye  on  the  affairs  of  Italy*  I 
Not  that  he  was  touched  by  the  oppression  under  which  the  pope^i  I 
subjects  groaned,  but  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Vienna  caused  him  I 
uaeasiness.     He  was  disposed  to  let  Prince  Metternich  see  that  the  I 
French  had  no  need  to  traverse  Piedmont  in  order  to  set  foot  in  Italy,  I 
particu tarty  when  the  English  alliance  allowed  them  to  keep  the  sea*  I 
M.  Ditmer  had  already  been  secretly  sent  in  the  beginning  of  Feb*^ 
rttary,  into  the  stales  of  the  Church,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  in- 
habitants^  and  to  study  the  Irue  characier  of  evenls*     He  had  not  yet 
turned  to  Paris,  when  the  news  arrived  there  that  the  Ausirians  had 
tered  Bolofrna* 

Casimir  Perier  immediately  took  his  course  at  the  risk  of  displeas* 
the  king  und  throwing  all  diplomacy  into  alarm.  The  man-of-war 
iffrith  and  I  he  two  fri  gales  tJirtifni&e  and  la  l^ctoire,  were  ordered 
sail  for  Ancona,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
e  cupitmm  de  vahsenu  Oallois  and  Colonel  Combe.  General  Cu- 
res, commander-in-chief  of  the  ejcpedition,  was  to  set  out  at  the 
.me  lime  for  Rome,  by  way  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  come  to  an  uii- 
rstanding  with  the  pope  regarding  tbe  occupation  of  Ancona  by  the 
'rencU.  As  ifie  squadron  would  have  to  circumnavigate  all  Italy,  it 
was  calculated  that  General  Cubi^res  would  have  time  to  see  the  holy 
father,  lay  his  instructions  before  him,  receive  his  consent,  and  arrive 
iti  Ancona  before  Captain  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe  should  have  ap* 
peared  there*  It  happened,  however,  that  General  Cubi^res  was  de* 
layed  by  contrary  winds,  whilst  the  squadron  completed  its  course 
with  quiet  unforeseen  rapidity.  The  general,  therefore,  on  arriving  itl 
Rome  found  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  The  pope 
had  just  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion^  iind  Cardinal  Bernetti  had 
exclaimed,  "  No,  never  since  the  duys  of  the  Saracens  was  anything 
like  this  attempted  aijainst  the  holy  father."  The  news  of  the  oceu- 
btion  of  Ancona  hj»d  been  known  for  some  hours, 
B  That  orcupmion  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  Febru- 
vj,  thanks  to  the  resolution  of  Captain  Gallois  anti  Colonel  Combe, 
ftlio«  not  meeting  at  Ancona  the  general  who  was  furnished  with  in* 
■ruclians  from  their  government,  had  not  hesitated  to  act  on  their  own 
mpimaibility,  and  take  ilic  course  most  conformable  to  the  honour  of 
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tteilag.  The  iqiiadimi  hmwmg  urriTed  within  dme 
a  |wri4if  the  troops  linded  and  •dniMed  to  die  eitj  at  dbnUa  qiakk 
atop.  The  fatea  were  closed ;  on  the  refiiaal  oT  tlui  ^apal  mopa  ta 
open  them*  the  aapeora  of  the  Mth  broke  one  of  then  cmrp  ^>*<k  dieir 
alte,  and  aoop  the  French,  apreadinff  in  ewy  direetiom  dihMfk  tta 
tolan,  dinhned  the  pbeta,  amated  Colonel  Laiiairini»  wte  ma  liHl 
aiieep  in  hii  bedt  tmd  made  tbemaelvee  maatera  of  the  plaeol  ^  Al  Aa 
lioopa  were  disembarked  at  noon  next  day*  and  CoIomI  OoMe  a^ 
i^anoed  to  the  citadel  at  the  head  of  a  battalion.  The  Pkaaieh  Htiei* 
peted  the  pleaanre'of  a  fight  with  their^aoal  ardodr,  and  lo^fsdlo 
monnt  to  the  assault.  Bnt  the  papal  troops  gwp  waj*  and  allBr  aosN 
parieymg  the  French  were. admitted  into  tne  fortress,  above  wlddb  fm* 
mediately  wavied  the  tricoloar  flag  so  dear  to  the  Italiana. 

It  was  a  dsy  of  delight  and  triumph  for  the  inhabitants  of  Aneoiia. 
In  a  few  minutea  the  thrsie  colours  flittered  in  all  the  atraela  and 

anarea.  Five  la  liberii!  shouted  the  French,  and  the  eiy  wai 
.  fondly  and  prbudly  by  the  Italians*  The  governor  of  the  ] 
and  the  commandant  of  the  place,  who  had  been  made  prio 
firat;  were  afterwards  released  and  quitted  Ancona*  The  atate  . 
were  thrown  open,  and  Marco  Zaoli  of  Faenia  and  Angelo  Aimdetd 
of  Acquavifii  were  aet  at  liberty.  At  night  the  theatre  reaoundea-widl 
patriotic  aongs,  and.  the  town  waa  illummated.  The  inhabitsnts  inia* 
glad  like  brothera  with  the  soldiers  in  all  the  placea  of  poblie  leaoit 
In  one  of  the  principal  cafis  of  Ancona  a  staff  officer  atoo'd  npoas 
bench  with  his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  said  that  the  Mth  wu 
but  an  advanced  guard  sent  by  France  to  announce  the  emancipation 
of  the  country.  Unanimous  cheers  burst  forth  at  these  words,  and 
citizens  were  seen  shedding  tears  of  enthusiasm,  as  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution  of  July. 

All  Europe  was  aroused  by  this  event.  The  pope  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure in  an  angry  proclamation.  M.  d*Appony,  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor in  France,  demanded  explanations ;  General  Grabowski,  who  com* 
manded  the  Austrian  troops  in  Bologna,  published  a  proclamation,  ia 
which  he  stated  that  the  French  had  /-ertainly  come  to  Ancona,  actu- 
ated  by  the  same  intentions  as  the  Austrians.  In  England  miniatert 
were  severely  taken  to  task  for  the  tolerance  of  their  policy  by  the 
leaders  of  the  tories,  the  unwearied  interpreters  of  all  the  sore  feelingf 
of  a  jealous  and  malevolent  party. 

It  seems  that  this  universal  aqxiety  ought  to  have  become  a  cause 
of  popularity  for  Casimir  Perier  in  France.  But  it  was  not  ao.  His 
enemies  imputed  all  the  honour  of  the  coup  demain  to.  Captain  Galloii 
and  Colonel  Combe,  who  only  by  outstepping  their  instmctions  had 
seized  an  opportunity  of  displaying  French  daring  and  gallantry  in  all  in 
lustre;  and  they  reproached  the  ministry  with  having  sent  their  country* 
men  into  Italy,  only  to  make  them  serve  there  as  the  myrmidons  of  papal 
despotism,  as  was  proved  by  the  well-known  language  of  M.  de  St.  Ao- 
laire,  and  his  reply  to  Cardinal  Bernetti*s  circular,  and  by  the  joumry 
of  General  Cubi^res  to  Rome,  when  his  proper  place  waa  at  the  bead 
of  the  squadron,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  proclamation,  of  the  com- 
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mand^int  of  the  Auitrians  encamped  at  Bolognu*     The  most  moderate 
ong  the  opponenis  of  Oie  ministry  fotmihreil  its  comluct  as  thongKl*J 
s  to  the   degree  of  extravagsince*  or   rather  as    inexplicable,     Theyl 
snw  in  it  matter  of  humiliation  anil  Mwns,  dipplensnre  for  the  pope,  of 
dtseahsrachoa  lor  Austria,  of  alarm   for  England,  and  they  ;iBkeiJ  what 
aible  advantages  could  be  expected  for  an  expedition  of  the  kind^ 
le  forcing  of  ihe  Ansirians  lo  quit   Italy  ?     But  this  would  have  re- 
quired more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  biindred  men*     Proiectton  of  popu«| 
jar  liberty  agaiasi  the  enterpriser  of  the   holy  seef     But  the  French  J 
govemmeni  had  manifeatly  taken   pan  with  the  pope,  in  concert  with  I 
Ansiria^  Prussia,  and  Russia.     In  all  these  points  of  view  ihe  expedi-  I 
lion  appeared  aimless,  and  so  there  remained  of  it  nodiing  but  the  ip*J 
regulariiy  and  the  danger,  I 

Tiie  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  court  gave  weight  to  thete  re- 1 
proacbei  of  the  opposition.  It  was  to  no  purpose  General  Cubi^fe»| 
announced  lo  the  inhabitants  of  that  cilVf  on  hia  arrival,  that  his  miiBJon  I 
was  of  a  nature  to  corroborate  the  ties  subsisting  between  Frauce  and! 
ihe  states  of  the  Church;  ihe  pope  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  th6  I 
"^  wut  and  directed  thai  the  government  of  the  province  should  be  re-  ] 
ved  to  Ostmo.  We  wiU  meniion  further  on  upon  what  deplorable  I 
conditions  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  obtained  authority  from  ihe  pope  I 
for  the  longer  slay  of  the  French  in  Ancona,  and  what  was  the  part  J 
imposed  there  on  our  soldiers.  The  truth  is,  that  the  occupaiton  nadl 
in  the  tir^t  instance  had  a  usefu!  resultf  that  of  frnstraiing  the  ambitioul  I 
achemes  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  by  showing  that  it  was  not  to  he  suf-l 
fered  to  change  ItA  solicitude  for  the  sovereign  ponttfl*  into  a  right  of  I 
c:onquesl.  I 

^H  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  redoubled  attacks  he  had  brought  on  himseljfl 
^^ken  by  the  measures  from  which  he  had  expected  the  best  results,  threw  I 
^Bftsimir  Pcrier  into  a  stale  of  exasperation  iha!  made  him  an  object  of  I 
^^bmpassion  or  terror  to  all  about  him*  Sometimes  languid,  ond  scared  j 
^^ple  to  drag  hia  limbs  along,  sometimes  excited  to  frenzy  i  he  seemed  I 
^^m  have  no  life  but  for  haired.  Nothing  had  been  able  to  appease  the  I 
^Hlirst  for  despotism  that  devoured  him;  neither  the  humitity  of  hit  I 
^^btleagues  who  waited  on  his  berk,  nor  his  dominion  over  ihe  Cham- 1 
^Her,  whose  passion?  his  voice  aroused  and  stilled  by  lurns;  nor  the  I 
^Bsolenceof  the  courlicrs  subtlued  by  him,  and  by  him  alone;  nor  th*| 
courteous  demeanotir  of  ilie  king,  who  was  forced  lo  endure  in  ailenc»| 
llie  eoniumely  of  his  zealous  services.  Thus  a  martyr  lo  his  pride^j 
len  did  he  present  strange  and  terrible  spectacles  to  those  who  apl 
roached  him.  One  night,' in  compliance  with  a  secret  summons,  Dr*| 
Laberge  hastened  lo  the  ministry  of  tlie  interior.  Casimir  penerl 
as  hi  bed.  Candles  were  burning  in  the  room,  and  showed  the  mm* I 
ile/ft  countenance  appalHngly  changed,  '*  Read,''  he  said,  holding  I 
t  a  paper  lo  M*  De  Laberge.  **  Here  is  my  reply  to  the  attacks  tnad#l 
me  yesterday  by  M,  LafTilte.  Ri-ad  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion,*' I 
De  Laberge  found  ihe  speech  marked  with  an  acrimony  he  could  I 
not  approve;  he  expressed  his  opinion  frankly*  and  the  minister  re-^ 
quemd  him  to  miiigate  any  over  harsh  expresaions  that  might  bavi 
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^leaped  him  under  the  iaflneiiee  of  angry  feeling.  Suddenly  ihe  door 
qpened,  and  an  officjBr  of  dragooni  aniered,  bringing  m  letter  from  ikt 
luilfg;  Caaimur.P&rier  seised  the  letter*  read  h  rapidly,  crushed  ii  bo- 
t#iBett  hia  handt,  and  throwing  it  from  him  violently,  called  out, 
'f There  ii  no  answer,"  to  the  astonished  officer,  who  immedbiely 
withdrew.  ''They  believe  the  president  of  the  council  is  mad,"  said 
M.  De  Laberge;  ''there  coes  the  man  who  can  certify  it-''  Casi- 
niir  P^rier  was  not  offended  at  this  Uuntnesa.and  turning  to  ihe  doctor, 
vhoea. patriotism 'and  frankness  he  respecied,  "If  you  knew  what  thai 
letter  contains!  Take  it  up  and  read  lU"  ''  God  forbid/'  replied  the 
deetOTy  who  knew  the  minister's  suspicious  temper.  ''In  your  preieoi 
excited  condition  ^ou  mijght  commimicate  thiis  aeeret  to  cthera,  and 
then  chaige  me  with  having  violated  it."  C^imir  Ferier  then  talked 
of  the  bitter  and  mysterious  vexations  iJiat  dlled  his  political  lif«. 
** The  Chamber  litde  knows,'*. he  said* '^  with  whom  I  hmve  i^  df>." 
Then,  after  some  minutes'  pilence,  "Oh,  that  I  had  epanbttsirr  hi 
said.  "  Why,  what  do  you  want  with  epaulettes  T"  exdaimed  Ite  Lr 
beroe.  At  these  words,  Casimir  Perier  aat  up»  hia  lipe  pale*  Uieyas 
iUshing,  dashed  aside  the  bed  clothes,  and  showlpg  his  eifiarirtad  iiariMi 
£fom  which  the  akin  parted  under  hie  fingersv  he  c^ied*  ^  Da.7M  Mt 
see  that  I  am  but  a  corpse  T" 

It  was  impossible  that  Casimir  P^rier's  policy  ahoald  aolniMiiv  evi* 
dence  of  this  strange  state  of  excitement.  And  aa  aiibAllevaa  always 
delight  in  outdoing  the  defects  of  their  superiors,  the  exeentivs  l»d  ss* 
sumed  in  all  its  degrees  a  deplorable  character  of  rancour  and  brutality. 
Troubles  broke  out  successively  in  Alais,  Nimes,  Clermont,  and  Car- 
cassoone.  But  the  greater  the  discontent  of  the  people,  the  more  piti* 
less  did  the  authorities  show  themselves. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1832,  a  masquerade  representing  the  budget 
and  the  two  supplementary  credits^  issued  from  Grenoble  by  the  Ports 
de  France,  and  proceeded  to  the  Esplanade,  where  General  St.  Clair 
was  at  that  moment  reviewing  the  garrison.  The  masquerade  wu 
prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  authorities,  but  was  founded  on 
ancient  usage ;  it  consisted  of  but  ten  or  twelve  youne  people,  most  of 
whom  were  merely  disguised.  After  roaming  gaily  along  the  St.  Ma^ 
tin-road,  they  were  returning  to  the  town,  followed  by  a  numerous 
crowd,  when  they  perceived  grenadiers  drawn  up  before  the  gate,  and 
barring  their  way. 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  was  M.  Maurice  Duval,  a  functionary  of  a 
very  arbitrary  turn  of  mind,  a  man  brought  up  in  the  school  of  the  em- 
pire, and  who  made  a  boast  of  his  unpopularity.  The  eireumstancs 
of  a  few  hare-brained  lads  parading  the  town  with  political  emblems, 
had  no  doubt  struck  him  as  offering  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  making 
a  display  of  force  ;  for.  without  convoking  the  national  guards,  without 
giving  any  intimation  to  the  mayor,  he  applied  to  the  eommiaaaries  of 
police,  and  required  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  have  the  military  under  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  Av 
cordingly,  upon  receiving  his  orders,  as  transmitted  to  the  commissary 
of  police  Vidaly  the  grenadiers  put  themselves  in  motion  to  prevoal  tha 
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re-cntfaiie«  of  the  maskers.  The  latter  Insisted,  the  soldTers  charged 
bayonets*  Closely  pressed  between  the  niilitary,  ihe  horses,  and  the 
esrfiagesj  the  crowd  began  to  ^et  angry;  threatening  nries  were  uiief- 
ed  ;  some  stones  were  thrown,  and  lo  avoid  a  collision,  the  adjtM?int 
ordered  the  gate  to  be  closed*  But  outside  the  concourse  thick  tried, 
nd  beeante  more  and  more  clamorous.  Colonel  Boson ier  de  Lespi- 
iie  rushed  to  the  ipot,  and  ordered  the  gate  to  be  opened  ;  the 
lullitude  rushed  into  the  town,  and  the  maskers  disappeared* 
The  prefect  was  excessively  nettled  at  this  denonement*  Howeyer, 
not  her  opporluiiity  oflTered  itself  to  his  zeal.  A  masked  ball  was  an- 
Dunced  for  the  evening:  it  was  prohibited.  The  mayor  in  vain  pro- 
Bi^led  against  a  measure  which,  by  depriving  the  public  of  an  enterlain- 
Bent  they  had  been  joyously  looking  forward  to,  might  create  a 
angerous  tumult,  M.  Duval  persisted  ;  atid  a  rumour  ran  through 
fie  town  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  to  the  mayor;  **  II  the  people 
"I row  stones  at  the  soldiers,  the  soldiers  will  throw  balls  at  them." 
^heiher  the  words  were  genuine  or  imaginary,  the  ordinary  demean* 
fclir  of  Maurice  Duval  rendered  them  very  likely  to  have  proceeded 
from  him,  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  everywhere  believed  in*  How- 
ever, noihing-  as  yet  foretold  the  approaching  calamities.  !ri  the  even- 
ing, indeed,  at  the  theatre,  a  few  voices  were  heard,  exclaiming  against 
I  the  prohibition  of  the  masked  ball ;  but  beyond  this,  there  was  no  in- 
ItTrnpiion  of  public  Iranquilljty. 
f  Next  day,  the  same  tranqudlity  still  prevailed.  It  was  announced^ 
liowever,  that  in  the  evening;  a  charivari*  would  take  place,  of  which 
m*  Duval  was  to  be  the  object*  He  received  this  information  in  the 
koming^,  and  wrote  to  the  mayor,  desiring  him  to  call  out  a  battalion 
bf  the  national  guard.  The  battalion  was  to  assemble  under  arms  at 
iiz  oVlock.  Now,  by  some  singular  circumstance  or  other,  which  has 
never  been  eiptained,  the  prefect's  letter  did  not  reach  the  maine  till 
between  half- past  four  and  five  o'clock;  and  consequently  too  late  to 
^^Bionvoke  the  national  guard, 

^V  The  commandant  of  the  town,  M,  Bosonier  de  Lespinasse,  had,  in 
^■he  earlier  part  of  the  day,  waited  upon  General  St.  Clair,  to  ask  for 
^■ftstnicuons,  "  I  have  none  to  give  yon,'*  said  the  general.  Subse- 
^^■iiently,  at  about  four  oVIock,  the  commandant  received  a  written  or- 
^H|er  to  keep  the  military  within  barracks.  Anxious,  uncertain  what  to 
^Bo,  he  again  called  upon  General  Su  Clair,  and  requested  to  know 
^^Bvhat  orders  were  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers.  The  general  gave  no 
^BRswer. 

^W  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an  assemblage,  among  whom 
^^ft^re  women  and  children,  collected  in  front  of  the  prefecture,  and  be* 
^Bhn  erj'ing  out,  *'  Down  uith  th^  prrfectj^'  and  directing  against  that 
^^Kersonage  insulting  laughter  and  hooting*  This  was,  no  douht,  a  dia- 
^Kirhttnce,  which  the  authorities  had  u  perfect  right,  nay,  which  it  was 
^■lieir  duty  to  put  an  end  to  ;  but  for  this  purpose  a  simple  summnns  to 
^^KjSfH;r«e,  thai  which  ihe  law  prescribes  in  such  cases,  would  have  been 

^^^H  *  Levrb^llitigr  or  rougb  mitaie^  ««  tt  i*  caiJed  in  England. 
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quite  mffieient.  .  For  not  one  tinile  weapon  of  wajmK%9ffmmi 
unonnt  the  crowd,  end  tlie  dispoeiuont  of  .the  peopk  wave  waiu  le- 
moved  (ron  hoetility  or  violencet  that  no  more  tnaii  Aw  wdtfitn^mtn 
rejnired  to  make  them  evacnate  the  eourt-yard,  inle  wbidi.tlMj  had 
mafim  their  way.  Turned  back  inta  the  atroetf  where  tbeir  kMboa 
were  erery.  moment  augmented  by  the  acoeaaion  of  caaoal  peeeameni 
and  peraona  who  came  to  look  on,  the  Tariout  groopa  eontioiwd  Id  crjr, 
**Jmm  wUh  the  prrfedf*^  but  made  no  attempt  te  fiiroe  llidc  way  in, 
Mr  exhibited  any  tendency  to  convert  their  merriment  JaiDaaaMMb  er 
aetoal  Tlolence.  They  were,  in  fact,  beginning  In  diapcvae*  when  tha 
brutal  aeisure  of  a  young  man  by  an  agent  of  police^  rappM  iheap^ 
aiding  tumult  with  freah  aliment* 

In  the  meantime,  the  commiaaariea  of  police,  Vidal  and  Joardaa,  had 
announced  to  the  prefect  that  the  battalion  of  the  national  mnrd  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  called  out,  had  not  aaaembled.  M.  Uafnlhem* 
upon  directed  them  iromediatehr  to  proceesd  to  the  bartackat  caH  ent, 
each  of  them,  a  company,  and  hem  m  the  perturbatora.  Fatal  JBvdaiii 
which  were  but  top  leadily  underatood  and  acted  upon,.in  tha  iaaaniag 
which  they  were  meant  to  convey.  .  At  the  rery  momrat  wheutdeMiy 
packed  together  in  the  atreet  which  confined  tnein  on  two  akiaa,  the 
crowd  were  with  feud  criea  demanding  the  priaooer,  who  beiiig  intoii^ 
cl|ted«  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  guard-house,  but  whom  thie  m^fofn  dcK 
puty  was  about  to  release,  two  companiea  were  marching  tovei!^  the 
prefecture  by  opposite  routes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to-MTO  the  mnhi- 
tude«  thus  suddenly  attacked,  no  means  of  dispersing,  no  outlet  by 
which  to  fly.  The  soldiers  advanced  in  files,  and  in  silence,  the  druoi- 
mers  carrying  their  drums  on  their  backs.  On  the  one  side,  across  the 
Place  St.  Andre,  came  the  grenadiers,  led  by  the  commissary  of  police, 
Vidal;  on  the  other,  along  the  Rue  du  Ctuai,  the  Yoltigeurs,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  commissary  of  police,  Jourdan,  All  at  once,  sounding 
from  the  Place  St.  Andre,  were  heard  these  terrible  words:  *« Soldiers, 
forward!*'  The  commissary  of  police  disappeared;  and,  without  any 
summons  to  disperse,  without  anv  intimation  whatever  to  the  unhappy 
populace,  the  grenadiers  charged  into  the  street  with  fixed  bajroneti. 
Seized  with  astonishment  and  dismay,  the  crowd  threw  itself  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  but  at  that  very  instant  there  appeared  before  them, 
at  no  more  than  ten  paces  off,  the  voliigeurs,  who  were  admncing  at 
double  quick  time,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  commiaaary  of 
police,  Jourdan,  who  called  upon  them  to  halt.  *«Close  them  up,  and 
stick  them,"  was  the  ferocious  order  which  fell  from  the  lipa  of  an 
oflker.  The  soldiers  dashed  on,  deployed,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
width  of  the  street,  and  pierced  with  their  bayoneta  auch  unhappy 
wretches  as  they  could  reach.  The  spectacle,  ere  long,  waa  most 
abominable  and  heart-rending.  Women  were  thrown  down  and  tram- 
pled under  foot,  children  who  sought  to  fly  were  cruelly  wounded. 
The  cries,  **  Mercy  i  help  I  murder  T*  resounded  from  all  aidea.  Some 
sought  to  edge  themselves  along  the  houses,  but  they  came  upon  the 
muskets  of  the  third  rank,  which  were  planted  against  the  walb  on 
each  side,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  people ;  othera  preaaed  towards 
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i  reading- room,  where  nn  asylum  was  offered  them,  but  all  could  not 


apea 


escape  the  danger,     A  counsellor  of  ihe  Cour  Royaje  of  Grenoble,  M* 
ManoD,  had  byt  just  lime  io  make  his  way  imo  ihe  entrance  id  M»* 
Bailly's  warehouse,  where  he  fotjnd   a  yoong  man»  whose  shirt  was 
covered  with  the  bbod  flowing  from  a  wouiid  he  hnd  received.     One 
young  man,  in  an  etideapour  lo  shield  a  woman,  had  his  arm  pierced 
through  and  through.     A  cabinet-maker,  of  the  name  of  Goibert,  see- 
iog  himself  environed,  said  to  the  grenadier  advancing  upon  him:  '*l 
have  been  making  no  disturbance;  do  not  hurt  me;"  but  as  he  was 
speaking,  he  received  a  stab  in  the  groin,  and  then,  pursued  by  iwo 
tier  grenadiers,  fell  senselesa  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Bayard  1 
A  night  of  deep  and  mournful  silence  followed  this  sanguinary  ag- 
ctsion.     All  the  streets,  all  the  open  places,  were  occupied  by  the 
miliiarysand  the  public  indignation^  for  a  few  hours,  was  confined  wiihin 
lie  bosonis  of  ihe  people. 

But,  on  the  following  morning,  Grenoble  presented  a  mt^t  alarming 
aspect.     At  the  break  of  day,  the  population  quitted  their  houses,  and 
soon  an  immense  crowd  overspread  the  town.     Upon  every  face  waa 
strongly  portrayed  anxiety  and  anger.     The  name  of  each  person  that 
had  been  woundt d  was  rt*peated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  number  and 
nature  of  their  wounds*  th«  events  of  the  evening,  were  recounted  with 
^all  their  frightful  details,  and  one  loud  cry  of  malediction  against  the 
H^thors  and  actors  of  the  atrocious  outrage  arose  throughout  Grenoble. 
^^B   It  was  tjuile  evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  security  for  the 
^^Bitizens,  if  a  prefect,  the  natural  protector  of  the  city,  were  permitted 
^^»  punish  the  license  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  by  ihe  horrors  of  civil  w^r. 
Not,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  war  here;  for  men,  most  of  them  per- 
fectly inoffensive,  casual  passengers,  Jookers  on,  women  and  children, 
had  found  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked  without  having  received 
^^^ie  slightest  nouce  or  warning,  and  wiihom  bt-ing  allowed  even  an 
^^^port unity  of  dispersing.     By  what  fatality  had  it  happened  that  the 
^^pder  to  convoke  the  national  guard  was  given  so  late  as  to  be  useless? 
^PPTas  if  that  it  had  been  desirt'd  to  make  an  excuse  for  the  inter vemion 
of  the  troops?     But  at  least  the  co[nmandant  of  the  town  ought  to  have 
been  called  upon:  why  had  he  been  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  move- 
lenta,  which  it  was  his  part,  in  quality  of  his  o^ice,  to  be  acquainted 
rith  and  to  direct?    Why,  lasily,  had  the  previous  summons  to  disperse, 
rigorously  prescribed  by  the  law,  been  altogether  omitted?     Though, 

|«?en  had  this  form  been  complied  wjib,  it  would  unhappily  have  served 
to  but  liule  purpose,  since  an  order  had  been  given  not  to  disperse  the 
ksemblage,  but  to  surround  and  close  in  upon  it, 
I   With  the  imprecations  which  cast  upon  M,  Maurice  Duval  the  whole 
tesponsibility  of  the  blood  that  had  buen  shed,  most  persons  mingled 
ihe  name  of  the  *J5th  regiment  of  the  line,  the  too  faithful  executors  of 
H^arbarous  orders;  but  those  who  judged  of  things  more  caimly,  regarded 
^Hbe  sold  I  era  as  unfortunate  men,  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.     They 
^pointed  out  that  the  dt?mands  of  military  discipline  are  absolute,  piii* 
less;  that  it  is  easy  to  mislead  men  trained  to  passive  obedience;  that 
all  these  cftkmtties  were  owing  not  to  these  individuals,  but  to  a  ays- 
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IMB  wUeh,  Ayr  its  defence,  preferred  to  the  natkmal 
cheiged  b^  the  kir.with  the  nwiBteiiMiee  of  mder« 
faeyoiieie  ought  never  to  be  directed  hot  ■gunsC  Um  i 
iraee,  tbic  it  wm  unjiut  to  nmke  a  whole  corps  responsillo 
whfch  were,  which  coald  have  been,  00I7  th^  crime  of  m  tiw, 


*  The  poUic  sn^er  constantly  indreasedt  and  it  was  fbDriMtidpalBl 
im  by  the  aathorities  themselves.  The  atiorney'ynefrijBcf  glK  iasmjir 
to  coummJ  his  indignation.  An  inquiry  was  anlvenaHj  ealttii Jbr  t  the 
CSoar  Boyaie  took  notice  of  the  aflSiir.  At  the  sasBO  |mie,iSB'll»rtni- 
wtionof  the  prefect,  which  their  own  wishes  met  much  nOfS'lM 
half  way,  the  town  council  convoked  the  national  guild,  and'thoidl* 
call  beat  in  eveiy  Quarter  of  the  town.  Toung  men  not  biestponisd 
in  the  guard,  came  forward  and  applied  for  arms.  A  number  Jt  thsss 
holdinff  republican  principles,  assembled  on  the  Place  St.  AndtC^  fp» 
pointed  as  their  chief  M.  Vasseur,  a  person  of  known  oonraMUMl  le- 
aoiution,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  free  company.  -Th«  mbi- 
eipal  authorities  had  published  a  conciliatory  and  noUe  f 
it  was  received  with  transport  and  applause.  Another 
by  the  prefect,  conceived  in  violent  terms,  was  insuhiBgly  Mm  ( 
and  some  copies  of  it,  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  only  amed  stiB  i 
to  exasperate  men's  minds.  Every  thing  seemed  to  annonneo  i  \ 
bis  struggle.  Some  voltigeurs  made  their  appearance  oo  the  voef  of 
the  town-hall,  and  were  recognized  as  some  of  thoae  who  look  part  ia 
the  atrocity  of  the  previous  eVening.  The  measure  of  imprudence 
was  filled :  throughout  the  town  arose  the  menacing  cry,  **  Away  with 
thb  prefect !  Away  with  the  35th  of  the  line  !** 

The  principal  members  of  the  town  council,  MM.  Ducruy,  Boissoo, 
and  Aribert,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  prefect,  with  whom  thej 
found  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  and  the  officers  of  his  staff.  The 
object  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain  the  transfer  to  the  national  guard  of 
the  posts  which  the  d5th  could  no  longer  occupy,  but  at  the  risk  of  s 
frightful  collision.  **  No  concession  1"  exclaimed  the  prefect,  blinded 
by  the  fanaticism  of  power.  But  General  St.  Clair  perfectly  foresaw 
that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  be  the  signal  for  civil  war,  and  he, 
therefore,  consented  to  deliver  up  to  the  national  guard  all  posts  con- 
sisting of  less  than  twelve  men  each,  including  that  which  guarded 
the  door  of  his  own  house.  A  few  moments  after  this,  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prefecture.  The  crowd  had  rushed 
in,  and  were  knocking  furiously  at  the  door.  **  What  does  this  meaDf 
asked  the  general.  '•  It  means,*'  replied  the  prefect,  «*  that  in  a  verj 
short  time  you  and  I  shall  be  thrown  out  of  the  window."    The  two 

Emtlemen  then  passed  into  the  mayor's  hall,  where  they  found  assem- 
ed  a  large  number  of  national  guards.  Here  the  general  was  in- 
formed that  the  concession  which  he  proposed  was  not  sufficient ;  thtt, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  collision,  it  was  ur^ntly  essential  to  place  all  the 
posts  in  the  occupation  of  the  national  guards  with  the  exception  of 
three  gates  of  the  town,  which  might  be  occupied  conjointly  bjr  the 
national  guard,  the  artillery  of  the  line,  and  the  sappers  aiid  engineeis. 
The  general  could  not  but  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  so  mmiy  < '  * 
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speaking  in  ihe  name  of  humanfty;  and  Ihe  court-yard  being  6 lied  ^ 

with  an  impatient  multitude,  he  wa«  invited  to  descend  among  ihera, 
for  the  purpose  of  tranquillfzing  their  minds.  The  tumult  was  im- 
mense* On  the  appearance  of  the  general,  a  young  man,  named 
Huchetf  who  bad  been  wounded,  and  wore  hfs  arm  in  a  scarf,  advanced 
and  began  an  animated  address.  He  related  in  energetic  language,  the 
outrage  of  which  be  bad  been  one  of  the  victims ;  and  he  represented 
ibe  still  more  fearful  calamities  wbich  would  infallibly  arise  from  per- 
mitting the  minds  of  the  people  to  remain  in  their  present  excited  state, 
and  which  could  alone  be  obviated  by  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
d5th  of  the  Jine.  The  assembled  muhitude  adopted  the  speaker's 
statement  with  deafening  acclamations.  The  free  company,  as  we  have 
said,  was  stationed  within  a  short  distance.  It  heard  the  shouts,  and 
its  chief  came  to  the  spot  whence  they  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  cause* S 
He  entered  the  court- yard,  and  perceiving  the  wounded  Huchel,  made 
bis  way  to  him  and  embraced  him,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudit,^  of  the 
crowd*  Other  speakers,  echoed  by  ihe  universal'  voice,  in -listed  upon 
the  removal  of  the  35th ;  at  length  a  young  man  advanced  to  M.  St. 
Clair,  and  dfclared  him  a  prisoner.  The  general  was  imrnediaiely 
conducted  to  his  house,  under  the  escort  of  the  free  company^and  sen- 
"  'delg  were  placed  on  guard  at  every  door* 

The  siiuatmn  had  become  a  very  critical  one*     Provoked  into  exists 
ence  by  a  sanguinary  violation  of  the  Jaw,  and  seeming  to  itself  nothing 
__jnore  than,  perhaps*  a  lomuUuoos  triumph  of  the  law  so  outraged,  iti- 
IBftiirreaion  was  about  to  become  mistress  of  the  town.     M*  Jules  Bas- 
^Hide  having  proceeded  stmight  to  the  citadel,  accompanied  only  by  on© 
|B|rtilieryman,   **  Who  goes  there?'*  demanded  the  sentinel.     "The 
■"•commandant  of  the   place,"   replied  the  artilleryman.     The  sentinel 
presented  arms  to  M*  Bastide,  he  entered,  took  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, and  ordered  out  some  guns*     The  population  of  the  surrounding 
coumry  were   beginning  to  flock  into  Grenoble,  whose  cause  they 
warmly  espoused.     Armed  citizens  were  everywhere  seeking  the  pre- 
fecit  who,  overcome  with  terror,  concealed  himself  in  his  apartments, 
a  cupboard,  as  il  was  reported.     The  tocsin  all  but  sounded,  and 
Jready  the  more  daring  spinis  began  to  talk  of  constituting  a  provj- 
fti  government ;  a  project  of  sure  and  easy  execution  under  circum- 
like  these,  when   he   who   has  audacity  and  self-confidence 
Qough  to  assume  command,  becomes,  by  the  very  fact,  invested  with 
prealige,  and  is  enabled  to  exercise  its  rights. 
The  less  ardent  minds,  however,  grew  alarmed.     The  members  of 
bo  free  company,  noiwiihslanding  the  moderation  they  had  displayed, 
■ppeared  somewhat  dangerous  auxiliaries  in   the  eyes  of  the  more 
lid  citizr-ns.     Two  companies  of  the   national    guard   accordingly 
arched  to  the  government-bouse,  and  took  the  place  of  these  young 
after  a  short  conference  between   the  respective  commanding 
acen, 

On  bis  part.  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  had  decided  upon  sending 
p  Lyons  to  Lieutenant-general  Hulot,  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
iiUiary  division  of  thai  district,  a  deputation  lo  require  the  wmovaUC 


itbilMUi.  ThMmiMioiiwafGODficMtoM/JiilMiiBsitynlHitoM. 
Jubt  Bitlidei  Uie  iiiitr  afwhom,  bmBg  imehad  Qwpotb  mifmfkb 
.amniaig  «f  th*  laicli,  had  pbytd  io  iaiHirtMBt  Mid  lwaoBwy»  %  piitia 
itliii  events  wUeh  iMd  ttd^en  pkce  tioM  hit  anifid^ 
.  IfeiDtime  the  prefect  made  hie  eecape  from  hie  emi  ajMrtwiili,  awl 
Ifcift  lefii^  in  the  banmcka.  Themiooal  goard  otaeiiied.»flB||ihr  af 
/eipaiiniitioD  fiom  the  manicipelity.  The  eTening  and  Bighl  eC  tlia  fikh 
-wra  calm*  hcrtjoieinn;  k  One  power  aloM  «aa  en  fiNit«-thftiBti 
Tiiir  jboaigeoiaie  were  in  poMeaaion  of  the  araenal  nad  ef  ihn  j 
.aagasine.  Confined  to  their  bamckarthe  86ih  weieniiiea 
diamal  aiJonqe  ky  which  they  w«re  aarroanded.  The  wfcob  ] 
wea  under  annai  waitinff. 

On  the  Idtfa,  while  the  neraona  aent  from  the  i 

into  maUera,  were  descending  towarda  Grenobiet  and 


apalched  in  all  haste  from  that  town«  were  eaovejing  to  ttm.pmBltrf 
.peo|plet  on  the  part  of  the  mnnicipalitj«  exhertatiotta  to  penaa  aad 
^er,  the  6th  rsgibient  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  dingoona^  and  a 
demi-battery  of  gans,  had.  left  Lyona,  and  were  on  their  wqr  ^  Oie> 
-noble.  * 

.  Their  fellow-citiaena  beginning  to  conceive  aome  anxiecy  la  tetha 
ftte  of  MM.  Jales  Bastide  and  Jaiien  Bertmnd*  repreeentalivea  of  aa 
iaaargent  town,  MM.  Duery  and  Repellin,  the  fimner  umja^m  ^V^Vf* 
'  the  other  a  member  of  the  manicipal  coonciU  were  deapntehed  to  Iqrsni, 
'Ibr  the  porpoae  of  explaining  to  General  Holot,  the  true  chawcleT  of 
the  eyenta  that  had  taken  place.  On  their  arrivaU  they  found  that 
MM.  Baaiide  and  Bertrand  had  been  courteously  received  by  the  gene- 
ral ;  that  the  demands  of  the  town  of  Grenoble  had  been  warmly  sap- 
ported  by  the  prefect  of  Lyons,  M.  Gusparin;  and  that  General  aUser 
had  orders  to  enter  Grenoble  as  a  pacificator,  and  to  withdraw  the  36tb, 
bat  not  until  it  had  been  formally  reinstated  in  all  the  posts.  The  mnai- 
cipal  envoys  forcibly  pointed  out  all  the  dangers  that  might  result  from  in- 
aistine  upon  the  required  reinstallation.  Was  it  necessary  that  a  aligkt 
ahould  be  put  upon  the  national  guard  ?  Would  it  be  prudent  oace 
more  to  set  the  military  and  the  guard,  between  whom  there  existed 
much  violent  hostility,  face  to  face  with  each  other?  General  Holot 
.gave  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  modifying  his  originalia- 
atructions,  arranged  that  one  only  of  the  batuilions  of  the  d5th  shookl 
be  marched  out,  and  placed  at  the  Porte  de  France;  that  the  gate  being 
thus  occupied  by  them,  the  6th  of  the  line,  the  regiment  destined  to 
replace  the  d5th  at  Grenoble,  should  enter,  draw  up  in  amy  on  the 
......  .  .         .  •       -  all  U 


Place  d'Armes,  and  proceed  to  take  possession  of  all  the  poets ; 
diately  after  this,  the  35th  were  to  quit  Grenoble. 

These  instructions  were  punctually  carried  out.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  183%  the  soldiers  of  the  35th  took  their  departure  from  the 
town,  in  which  they  left  so  painful  a  memorv  of  their  preaence ;  thejr 
marched  out,  through  the  midst  of  a  population,  gloomy,  aileiU,  sod 
acarce  able  to  repress  its  bitter  anger. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  events  which  had  taken  phea  ia  hii 
native  town,  Caaimii  Perier  waa  perfectly  fnriooa.    A  deient  of  aotho- 
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a  humilJatjoD  to  bis  pride,  which  it  wa$  impossible  to  submit  to. 
:be  I9lb  of  March,  without  wafting  until  the  facia  were  clearly  as- 
rtaiued,  the  Moniieur  puhhshed  an  ariicie  which  declared:  that  the 
»th,  whcie  assistance   had  been  legally  called  in*  had  done  its  duty 
ell  and  wisely;  that  colonels*  officers  and  soldiers,  all  merited  the 
ighest  praise;  thai  bII  sorts  of  insults  had  been  offered  to  the  soldiers 
such  a  degreci  that  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  take  measures 
t  their  own  defence;  that  severe  wounds  had  been  received  by  the 
ililary,  and  thai  the  number  and  extent  of  those  suifered  by  the  agi- 
tators bad  been  grossly  exaggerated* 

The  immediate  elFect  of  these  strange  perversions  of  truth  which,  as 
matter  of  course,  were  destined  almost  immediately  to  have  the  lie 
iven  them  in   the  most  complete  and  triumphant  manner^  was  to 
lumniate  Tictlms  who  were  already  so  severely  suffering.    Messrs. 
ehx  Keal  and  Duboys-Aime,  members  for  Grenoble*  at  once  protested 
nsl  allegations*  alike  impolitic  and  false,  first  in  a  letter,  which  the 
bniieur  mmi  unworthily  delayed  the  insertion  of;  and  then  in  the 
hamber  where,  on  the  ^Oih  of  March*  M*  Duboys-Aime  rose  to  quet* 
on  the  minister  upon  the  subject.     The  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of 
e  house  had  been  greatly  excited  by  what  had  taken  place*  and  the 
(bate  which  ensued,  was  a  very  violent  one.   In  a  speech  replete  with 
anly  feeling  and  high  resolve*  Gamier  Pages  visited  with  indignant 
scorn  the  attempt  made  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  town  whose  streets  had 
been  stained  with  innocent  blood;  he  demanded  to  know  if  the  sum- 
mons to  disperse  had  first  been  proclaimed  ;  if  not,  he  emphatically 

d,  the  fallen  citizens  having  been   murdered •     At  this  word  a 

ud  clamour  arose;  CasimirPerier  was  so  exciied  that  he  could  hardly 
eep  his  seali  the  whole  assembly  was  agitated  wiih  difTerent  emotions. 
Yes,""-  continued  Garnier  Pages*  more  emphatically  even  than  before. 
Yes,  if  there  was  no  previous  suraniona,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ineo  who  used  their  weapons  against  the  citizens,  were  murderers/' 
A  long  pause  followed  this  unequivocal  declaration. 

M.  Dupin  aine  then  addressed  the  house*     He  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  seditious  riots  should  find  apologists  and  defenders  in  ihe  very 
bosom  of  parNameni,     Insuited,  attacked,  on  the  point  of  being  di»- 
fmed,  could  it  be  expected*  he  asked,  that  soldiers  would  not  defend 
bemselves!     And  who  were   the  men  whose  cause  was  so  warmly 
pkfaded,  to  benefit  whom  gentlemen  ventured  without  proofs,  to  cagl 
upon  the  government  an  atrocious  accu^tation.   They  were  persons  who* 
In  a  flagitious  masquerade,  had   figured   forth  the  assaseinaiion  of  the 
^kmg;  they  were  factious  men,  who  assembled  together  in  such  a  man- 
Bper  as  to  show  they  acted  upon  a  plaii ;  until,  indeed*  it  was  suggested 
^Kthai  there  was  some  miracle   in  the  erne.     There  was  large  lalk,  M. 
Dupm  observed.abouLthe  population  of  Grenoble,  as  though  ihe  whole 
popuktion  of  that  town  had  been  assailed  by  the  troops,  whereas  m 
potiu  o  fact  it  was  merely  a  knot  of  persons  who  had  *^^^^^"  }^£.^ 
Ihemselves  between   the  national  guanl  and  the  mihtary.   ^\^^P^ 
frJ"  '^  ^y^^P^essing  his  hopf  that  the  jury  llf<>^\^^p"f,f^^^^^ 
ler  waa,  would  not  allow  itaeJf  to  be  intimidated,  that  the  Cour  Eoyale 
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of  Gmoble  wooM  a?eogo  iosaltad  society,  and  that  joalte  "WotU  htft 
itiddo.  *  V - 

ttringin  tndadty  of  aatertioov above eveo  tiie  pitob  jminiJ  hj H. 


'the  popahce  had  mited  loud  cries  ondet  H.  Doval's  iritdowm^ikmi^ 

mm  ihe  gavemmenH    Hurrah  for  the  MmtbHei  aad  he  siefMely  le- 

pnaefaed  the  natiooal  gnard  of  Grenoble  Kir.  not  h^Tiog^ratppsdedto 

'  tlie  call  which  sought  to  place  the  presermtton  of  wdte  jwdar te  pl^ 

tedioa. 

'On  reading  in  the  Momteur  the  report  of  the  sitting  of  tlia  Mdi  sf 
Maroht  the  population  of  Grenoble  felt  that  it  had  been  grossly  eafoa* 


'  very  short  space  of  time,  by  MW  oersons;  the  municipal  < 
up  a  report  explaining  the  whole  flkts  of  the  esse  to  Fmaea;  to  i 
plete  the  discomfiture  of  government,  M.  Msurice  Do?al  himirif  inm 
obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  mistaken^  aad  that 
there  had  not  bieen  sent  forth,  in  front  of  the  prefecloie,  fbose  sediUoas 
ciiest  upon  which  Casimir  P^rier  had  thought  proper  to  ealftge,  ia  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  fury  of  ministers  was  Tendered  donUyfurioast  oo  jBodiag  fhnn- 
selTes  thus  confounded.  An  ordoniianee  pronounced  the  disaolation  of 
the  national  guard  of  Grenoble,  and  ordered  it  to  be  disarmed*  Lieu- 
tenant-general St.  Clair,  who,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  had  autho^ 
ized  the  transference  of  the  posts  to  the  national  guards,  was  insolently 
dismissed  from  his  command.  They  put  the  commandant  of  the  pktce, 
M.  Lfcspinasse,  on  half  pay.  The  colonel  of  artillery,  Chantron,  was 
reprimanded  and  suspended.  Lieutenant-general  Hulot,  who  ordered 
the  d6th  to  quit  Grenoble,  was  transferred  to  Metz,  where  the  honour 
of  the  command  he  enjoyed  but  ill  covered  the  military  disgrace  he 
had  sustained.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Maurice  Dural  rose  considenbly 
in  his  master^s  favour.  And  the  more  clearly  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  the  bayonet  was  in  the  ascendant.  Marshal  Soult,  minister  st 
war,  published  an  order  of  the  day,  addressed  to  the  army,  a  haughty 
manifesto,  which,  expressing  the  king*8  entire  satisfaction  with  the  coo* 
duct  of  the  d5th,  concluded  with  these  words,  somewhat  astounding  and 
startling  to  a  free  people,  under  the  circumstances :  '^Soldiera,  the  king 
and  France  thank  you.'* 

It  was  high  time  that  the  voice  of  truth  should  be  effectively  opposed 
to  the  suggestions  of  violence.  In  a  report,  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
cision and  distinctness  of  its  statements,  and  for  the  moderation  of  its 
language,  the  municipal  administration  of  Grenoble  proved,  beyond  a 
Question,  that  the  masquerade  of  the  11  th  of  March  in  no  way  figured 
rorth  the  assassination  of  the  king;  that  the  national  guard  had  been 
summoned  at  too  late  an  hour  to  permit  of  its  assembling;*  that  no  ciy 

*  *<  I,  the  undenigned,  clerk  in  the  Mairie  of  Grenoble,  certifj  that  Um  Itlter  i4- 
dfesMd  bj  M.  the  Prefecl  of  \h«  6eine  lo  M.  the  Mayor  of  Greooble,  on  tKe  ISlh  vf 
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whalever,  hostile  lo  the  government  or  the  kins-^  wts  uttered  beneath 

the  prefecl'B  windows — the  prefect  htmself  had  admitted  it;^^ — that  the 
commandant  of  the  place  had  received  no  fnirmaiion  at  afl  ;♦  ibat  M* 
aval  r^-ally  and  truly  drd  give  the  commissaires  of  pohce  the  order  lo 
nter  the  assemblage;!  that  no  legal  summons  to  the  people  was 
iade;t  that  only  one  soldier  of  the  35th  had  entered  the  hospiial  four 
ys  after  the  events  of  the  J2th,  and  then  in  consequence  of  inftam- 
maiion  arising  from  a  kick;§  that  the  place  in  whtch  they  were  ass^em- 
Ued,  aibrded  the  crowd  no  stones  to  ihrowat  the  soldiers;  that  among 
"^  e  wounds  received  by  the  citizens,  fourteen  were  behind  ;|]  that  the 
^ents  of  the  13th  were  the  inevitable  rtfsult  of  popular  exasperation* 
caused  by  a  llagrant  violation  of  the  laws;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the 
municipal  authorities  and  of  the  national  guards  of  Grenobte  had  been 
not  only  irreproachable,  but  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the  cilbens* 
Wiih  that  false  stick fing  for  the  point  of  honour,  common  to  all 
vernments  that  desire  to  make  the  law  of  force  predominant  in  a 
country,  the  ministry  vowed  to  put  down  its  adversaries  with  the  strong 
hand,  not  being  able  to  confute  them,  and  it  had  recourse  to  the  harshest 
measures*  Then  was  glaringly  displayed  all  the  natural  servility  that 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  most  human  ambiiions.  To  be  strong  it  was 
enough  to  appear  so;  the  timid  hastened  lo  side  with  those  who  had 
bayonets  at  their  command,  and  who  spoke  the  language  of  dictators; 
the  judicial  inquiry  begun  against  the  aggressors  was  followed  up 
against  the  assailed  population.  As  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
whole  national  guard  of  Grenoble  into  court,  and  the  authorities  were 
bent  on  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  a  judicial  ifiumph,  they  selected 

Mftrch  iniitiint*  containing  an  r>r<}cr  tn  eonvoke  a  battnltnn  oT  the  Natinna)  Citird,  did 
not  reJic^H  th«  Mnirie  till  belwecti  hsilf-p^ist  Tnur  and  five  o^ciqck  in  tliei  evening,  ta 
teatlmany  of  wht«h  1  hfive  h«reunic»  Bii^und  my  tiiiPii«y 

(Eitmct  ffmn  the  R*poti  ofihis  Munici|*nl!tjr.}  **  LABORNE." 

•  **  It  in  with  the  mii»i  scuie  pain  I  find  th*t  «  mtmher  oT  mt  cnuntryifK^n  beliete 
th*t  I  wst  chpirgf^d  w+ih  the  inflvrmpiit  nf  the  troopi}  on  the  night  of  the  I2lh  of  tbtt 
prpfcnt  inoitlh  ;  t  enn  ttttet  tipiin  my  honour,  thit  no  requetl,  ito  order,  no  intimation 
« 14  fivrn  Qie  lo  put  the  trnopt  in  motion^  nnd  thnt,  coiii«quentlyt  t  could  farewe 
nothinf  i  prevent  nothinff.  Wag  it  thntiitithuHty  had  not  confidence  in  me  f  1  canntil 
sriy,  My  cDUntrjmeo  wilj  now  judge  how  far  I  w*i  in  fiiali.  The  Commnii»!fini  of  the 
PUc*»  **  LESPINASSK.*' 

t  **  M*  the  Pre(ect  ordered  m  l*^  f  o  to  the  hnrrmcka  j  to  taVe,  that  )s»  inv  comrade 
■nd  fnyfelfpeich  nfui  i  compnnyt  toceriii^T  nnd  ornnst  the  disturber  »*" — ^(t^v  tract  from 
the  Retiort  oTlhe  CtmfnMiJiiry  of  Fnl  ice^  Jnttrdtn,  12Eh  to  I3th  March,  18^2.) 

**  M.  the  PtfJvGi  lold  ui  to  go  and  get  a.  tro<»p  of  the  line.  My  colleagtre  »iid  I  went 
in  (h«<  Rn4iri4i  harrflckff,  whmti^  wr  kppjied  tktt  iitid  olitained  a  company  each.  We  tfien 
Mepanil^d;  my  ciilleRgue  pusaed  down  ibe  Qnai  d'Or^rint,  flnd  I  down  the  Grand  Riie 
In  lerner  tlie  crowd**'— (Kepori  i»f  the  Comiriisaary  of  Pyljce»  Vidal^  1 2th  te  13th  of 
Murch,  1^32,) 

t  '^  The  voltijRff-nn,  led  on  hf  I  Itnaw  not  y^hat  impalae,  dathed  aO:»  quli^li  «i  Ijghir' 
nin0^  cltnra[f>d  tiAynnet^i,  and  thniit  hack  the  erowd  {who  i*ere  puahiii({  on,  no  doubt, 
r*ir  the  purpoa*  of  makini^  ibctr  way  out)^  and  all  tbii  withuut  any  orden^  entirely  qC 
tHeir  own  motion^  wuhnut  waiting  for  any  aiimtnont  h«ingadcfre»ed  to  the  pcnple,  nnd 
d^tptie  my  strong  repreif  nlt%uoni,  and  ordeTi  to  them  lo  recover  their  *f ma, *»^-(R^ 
port  of  the  Commiaaary  of  Police*  Joiirdiin.4 

%  (lfner»\  [fujipital  of  GretiDbl^*    (Military  ^lepartDient)     Report  of  MM*  Foumier 
acid  C.  Siloy. 
m    t  Report  of  MM,  Rotntin  Bally  aiid  Joaepb  BretOQi  daefmtrit  «n  wUdt^n*^  ^ 
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for  trial  the  two  brothers  Vasseur,  MM.  Bastide,  Gkuthier,  Dubost,  and 
Huchet.  One  of  these,  M.  Bastide,  was  a  stranger  to  the  town ;  an- 
other, M.  Euchet,  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  disastrous  day  of  the 
I2th.  Dreading  to  displease  the  possessors  of  might,  the  dispensers 
of  fortune,  some  public  functionaries  who  had  at  first  taken  pert  with 
the  city  of  Grenoble,  declared  against  it  when  they  saw  the  coloars 
ii^ving,  and  heard  the  tramp  of  the  battalions. 

Marshal  Soult  said,  in  his  order  of  the  day  to  the  army.  ^  His  ma- 
jesty has  not  seen  with  approval  the  withdrawal  of  the  85th  from 
Grenoble.'*  Lieutenant-general  Delort,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
seventh  division,  issued  a  threatening  proclamation  preparatory  to  his 
entry  into  Grenoble ;  and  into  that  city  of  24,000  souls,  garrisoned  by 
8000  men  of  all  arms,  the  85th  again  entered  with  drums  beating,  the 
band  playing,  cannons  in  the  centre,  and  matches  lighted.  The  in- 
habitants looked  on  at  this  ill-boding  triumphal  entry,  full  of  stiM 
indignation,  but  fearless.  Some  of  them  smiled  with  contemptuous 
pity  at  the  military  parade.  A  citizen  went  up  to  one  of  the  artillery- 
men who  carried  a  lighted  match,  and  holding  out  a  cigar,  said  to  him, 
••  Some  fire,  comrade,  if  you  please." 

Some  days  afterwards  an  event  that  derived  an  imposing  and  solemn 
character  from  circumstances,  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Grenoble. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  a  single  combat  should  take  place  between  a 
young  man  of  the  town,  named  Gauthier,  and  an  officer  of  the  35th. 
The  whole  population  flocked  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  hour  appointed. 
A  detachment  of  cavalry  had  received  orders  to  keep  oflTlhe  multitude. 
Other  horsemen  and  trumpeters  were  posted  so  as  to  protect  the  lists, 
within  which  the  juds^ment  of  God  was  lo  be  pronounced  as  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  two  adversaries  appeared  on  the  ground.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  depict  the  emotion,  the  anxiety  of  the  spectators.  For 
it  was  not  a  private  quarrel  that  was  about  lo  be  decided,  and  the  faces 
of  the  beholders  told  plainly  enough  that  in  that  duel  was  involved  the 
cause  of  the  whole  city.  The  weapon  employed  was  the  sabre. 
Though  unskilled  in  its  use,  the  civilian  resolutely  attacked  his  adver- 
sary; the  sabre  hung  over  his  head,  but  avoiding  the  stroke,  he  laid  the 
oflScer  at  his  feet  with  a  thrust. 

For  two  months  there  were  almost  daily  duels  between  the  oflScers 
and  men  of  the  35th  and  the  citizens ;  and  the  latter  always  had  the 
best  of  the  fight,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  popular  creed  delighted 
to  attach  a  strikingly  providential  import.  On  the  9th  of  May  after  a 
new  duel,  and  in  consequence  of  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed 
by  an  officer  of  the  85ih,  and  snatched  from  him  by  a  civilian,  the 

3uarrel  became  general  on  the  esplanade  of  the  Porte  de  France.  Sol- 
iers  and  citizens  were  wounded  in  spite  of  the  conciliatory  eflToris  of 
the  dragoons  and  of  some  oflicers.  So  strong  was  the  angry  feeling  on 
both  sides,  that  on  the  llth  and  12ih  of  March  General  Delort  was 
obliged  lo  confine  the  35th  to  their  barracks,  as  General  St.  Clair  had 
done  before,  and  soldiers  of  other  regiments  had  to  do  duty  at  the  bar- 
rack gates.  The  municipality  instantly  despatched  a  letter  to  the 
ministry,  declaring  '\u  sviou^  Vvtim^,  \.hat  if  the  35th  was  not  immedi- 
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■lel^r  withdrawn,  they  were  determined  to  resign.  It  was  necessary  to 
put  an  end  ai  Imi  to  this  cruef  state  of  ihrngs.  On  the  20th  of  May  the 
^th  quitted  Grenoble  for  the  second  and  lajt  time. 

Here  then  were  the  results  to  which  Casimtr  Perier's  policy  could 
peal  for  the  admiration  of  men  ;  the  blood  of  the  citizen  shed' by  tha 
nd  of  the  soldier;  a  generous  city  plunged  iuto  motirniog,  then  driven 
to  the  verge  of  revolt ;  coDMitiiied  authority  overcome,  and  forced  Id 
make  up  for  the  logs  of  its  moral  power  by  the  brutal  display  of  its  phy- 
sical force ;  a  gallant  and  brave  army  violently  turned  aside  from  its 
rightful  course  of  service  ;  and  hlitred  sown  between  civilians  and  sol*  ^ 
iers,  who  should  have  loved  each  ciheij  aod  who  were  alike  childreo^ 
the  same  country. 

And  to  this  humiliating  anarcliy  were  added  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  an  obstinate  struggle  between  the  two  supreme  bodies  in  the  state* 
Seeing  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  combined  with  personal 
separadon  was  but  legalized  adultery*  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted, 
on  the  motion  of  M*  de  Schonen,  for  the  re-establishment  of  divorce  i 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  it.  The  Chamber  of  Depuiie?  wished 
to  abolish  the  expiatory  ceremonies  of  the  21st  of  January  as  insulting 
to  the  nation:  the  Chamber  of  Peers  regarded  that  abolition  as  hostile 
to  royalty ;  and,  after  long  and  stormy  debates,  the  question  was  ad- 
journed, leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  the  monarchical  principle  was  of 
so  much  worth  that  a  people  should  be  subjected  to  the  outrage  of  a 
never  ending  expiation  because  a  king  has  been  put  to  death* 

IL  This  rivalry  between  the  legislative  bodies,  so  distinctly  indicative 
m  the  vices  of  the  constitutional  regime,  tended  to  render  all  great 
pings  impossible.  Thus,  for  some  months,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
lonfined  itself  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  to  which 
public  attention  was  furthermore  drawn  by  a  famous  robbery-  M< 
kessner,  the  cashier-general  of  the  treasury,  had  disappeared,  leaving 
■  deficit  in  his  department  of  several  millions*  Independently  of  tho 
iisorder  in  the  system  of  keeping  the  public  accounts  which  was  indi* 
ptted  by  this  detictt,  the  true  amount  of  which  was  long  unknown  to 
the  public,  tt  disclosed,  besides,  one  of  the  most  hideous  maladies  of 
modern  civilization  t  for  M,  Kessner,  a  man  endowed  wiih  amiable  and 
estimable  qualities,  and  known  for  bis  beneficence,  had  been  plunged 

I  into  infamy  solely  by  the  mania  for  siock-jobbing.  The  Bourse,  it  ia 
brelJ  known,  is  not  merely  a  charitable  institution  opened  for  the  re- 
prption  of  unemployed  capitals,  it  is  also  the  hauni  of  stock.jobbing. 
B^he  opportunity  was  a  fit  one  for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  influ- 
©^ee  exercised  by  the  Bourse  upon  the  movement  of  capital,  and  upon 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  for  in vesii gating  ihe  question  whether  il 
J  ts  advisable  to  tolerate  the  institution,  and  whether  it  is  not  at  least  the 
1  port  of  a  government  worthy  of  the  name  to  interfere  actively,  and  on 
^^s  own  responsibility,  where  the  frenzy  of  gambling  is  so  producLiveof 
^Hb  is  fori  tines,  frauds,  odious  successes  and  scandals.  In  the  course  of 
^^&is  work  we  will  set  forth  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  not 
failing  to  investigate  the  important  problems  suggested  by  such  topics, 
Theee  problema  the  Chamber  ought  to  have  solved ;  but  the  destructioo 
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of  abiMM  w«f  a  taak  beyond  tho  coango  of  manwmaHj  «f  wliidi  ■! 
M)Riuy  man  who  had  <lkrivod  their  fintanao  wpiihmrpmnkfmmikm 
Veijr  abiuet.  The  Chamber*  therefore,  iwMed  the  ^migtll^ttm^tii^ 
o^moD^aeaBpipdoctiTeae  it  was  kboriout.  The  eeiimaiee  jfitirf' 
aad  extfimdiDary  ezpenacit  for  the  year  1882  anioqnted  to  I^MMI 
fiance.  The  laat  bodsH  of  the  Reoioratioo  had  only  arooiMi 
tMASiJSm  firaacs !  The  paMioff  of  the  eetimatee  waa  faohod 
the  ooaelmion  of  the  Chamber's  kOipais.    O^  the  Mat  of  .A]  ' 

Ciared  the  royal  prochmatioo  decking  the  session  tf  llSl 
hat  session  had.  but  added  the  ininAing  debates  of  the  triboan  to  tha 
tnmUes  oat  of  doors*  and  the  Chamber  separated  after  i       '     ' 
a  season  of  plots. 


CHAPTER  T. . 

OaiATiR  eslamities  were  impending  ofer  Frsnoe :  the  dioleia  wMam 
was  spprosching* 

From  the  encl  of  Aogost,  1817«  to  the  beginning  of  .ApriU  ms»  d» 
eholeia*  ebmmeneing  in  the  delta  of  the  OanjgeSt  nad  been  apiaMiif 
its  frightful  rsTsges  afar  in  every  direction,  u  had  spread  aontfawaidi.. 
la  Uie  iale  of  Timpr,  eastwards  to  Pekia,  to  the  Aontiefa  of  Biheria 
northwsrds.  On  the  north-west  it  had  laid  hdd  on  Moeoow  and  8t» 
Petersbui^g,  and  following  the  line  extending  from  Dantzig  to  Olmnti. 
Clinging  to  the  Russians,  it  had  appeared  with  them  in  the  batde  fields 
of  Poland,  more  destructive  than  war  itself.  It  had  spread  among  the 
Poles  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Iganie.  It  had  then  overran  Bo- 
hemia, Gallicia,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  mowing  down  the  inhabitantit 
sweeping  over  enormous  distances  in  a  few  days,  leaping  irregolarly 
from  one  kingdom  to  another,  but  afterwards  retracing  its  steps  ss  if 
to  despatch  the  victims  it  had  forgotten  for  a  time.  In  the  month  of 
Febrnary,  1832,  it  had  passed  over  western  Europe  and  was  seated  ia 
London. 

From  that  moment  Paris  lived  in  a  state  of  mute  and  fearful  ezpee- 
tation.  We  measured  beforehand  witli  bitter  dismay  the  last  inevitable 
step  the  epidemic  had  to  make  towards  us.  Nevertheless  there  was 
something  apparently  reassuring  in  the  atmospheric  phenomena.  The 
sky  was  clear;  a  dry  wind  blew  steadily  from  the  north-east;  the  baro- 
meter had  not  fallen  below  28  deg.,  and  nothing  indicated  a  anrehaiie 
of  electricity.  But  our  suspense  was  not  long.  On  the  26th  of  Man»« 
1882,  the  epidemic  had  smitten  its  first  victim  in  the  Roe  Masarine. 
Almost  immediately  it  showed  itself  in  several  quarters  of  Paria,  in  tbe 
Faubouig  St.  Antoine,  the  Faubouig  St,  Honor^,  and  the  Fanboofg 
St.  Jacques.  On  the  29th,  people  invariably  accosted  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  the  words,  **  The  cholera  morbus  is  in  Paria.** 

Terror  at  first  did  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  danger.    Tbs 

Sgue  had  surprised  the  Parisians  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of  aikl 
t;  and  the  intrepid  gaiety  of  the  French  character  aaam'ed,  at  fifsl. 
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IKJ  brnTe  th€  tleslroclive  maktly.  The  streets  and  boulevards  were 
tKroijged  with  masks  iib  osiial:  ihe  promenBders  mustered  in  great  num* 
ben*.  People  amused  them^etve.^  wiih  Ion  king  at  caricatures  in  the 
shop  windows,  ihe  subject  of  whi**h  was  the  i*holera  morhui.  The 
theatres  were  filled  in  ihe  everning^-  There  were  yatrng  men  who.  in 
the  extra vag^nite  of  their  fool-hartliness,  plunged  into  unusual  excesses* 
"Since  we  are  to  die  to-morrow/^  ihey  said,  "  let  us  exhaust  all  the 
joys  of  life  lo-dty."  Most  of  these  rash  youths  pussed  from  the  masked 
bttll  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  died  before  sunset  the  neil  day. 

Bnt  soon  the  courage  of  the  most  reek  less  g-ave  way  before  ihe  hor- 
mrs  of  the  disease,  and  all  the  frightful  tales  that  were  told  of  rt.  For 
the  sick  man  was  already  a  corpse,  evea  before  life  hsid  departed.  The 
rapid  emaciation  of  his  face  was  extraordinary.  His  skin  suddenly 
became  dark  blue,  and  you  might  count  the  muscles  henealh  it.  His 
eyes  were  hollow,  dry,  shrunk  to  half  their  natnrnl  dimensions,  and 
sunk  in  their  sockets  as  if  drawn  with  a  thread  towards  the  back  of 
the  skulh  His  hreath  was  roUU  his  month  white  and  humid,  his  pulse 
feeble  to  the  last  degree.     His  voice  was  a  whisper* 

Giddiness,  buxzing  in  the  ears,  repeated  vomitings,  a  slran^e  feeling' 
of  prostration  and  of  general  emptiness  as  it  were,  cold  spreading  from 
the  extremities  over  the  whole  body,  excessive  derangement  of  ih© 
bowels,  violent  cramps  in  the  limhs,  laboured  breaihin?,  an  indescriha* 
ble  anxiety  in  the  precordial  region,  the  skin  covered  with  an  icy  damp- 
ness, such  were  the  principal  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If  left  to  run 
its  course,  ii  rarely  required  three  days  to  despatch  the  unhappy  victim 
it  h^  seized  ;  two  or  three  hours  were  often  enough. 

Five  forms  or  periods  were  generally  recognised  in  the  cholera,  that 
of  mild  cholera  or  cAo/ertrtc,  that  of  the  lirat  attack,  that  of  the  c/io/em 
algifia  or  biut  choiera,  the  period  of  reaction,  and  the  typhoid  period. 
In  the  third  of  these  periods,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  ihe  patients 
writhed  with  horrid  contortions  on  iheir  heds,  and  sometimes  they  lay 
on  their  faces  groaning  piteously.  or  tlung  out  their  limbs  right  and  left, 
complaining  of  the  most  acute  pains  along  the  spinal  column.  The 
sensation  of  cold  experienced  on  touching  a  patient  in  the  blue  stage* 
was  like  that  felt  on  touching  a  frog.  The  cadaverous  aspect  of  the 
face;  cramps  in  the  back,  the  forearm,  and  calves  of  the  Icf^s  i  deep 
wrinkles;  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  from  the  roots  of  the  nails;  the 
ibsence  of  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  the  coldness  of  the  breath,  were  bo 
mnny  signs  indicaiive  of  the  blue  period,  in  ihe  next  period,  when  it 
was  strongly  marked,  the  pulse  relnrned,  fever  set  in,  the  patient's  eyea 
became  injected^  his  face  animated  and  flushed,  and  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  carried  olf  by  cerebral  afTeclions,  In  the  tt/phoid  period  the 
nofitrrls  and  ihe  longue  were  dry,  the  eyes  watery;  there  were  prostra- 
tion, wandering  of  mind,  delirium. 

The  administration  took  the  measures  ure'ently  requisite  nnder  the 
visitation  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  U  applied  itself  to  improving  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  city;  it  thought  at  last  of  letting  in  a  little  ai? 
and  light  upon  those  Ulihy  qnarters,  it  which  it  had,  without  remorse, 
kfl  the  poor  man  to  live  and  die,  whilst  as  yet  sU  were  not  lbreateaed« 
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ImImI  IiiM0  were  peved  end  .elopped  ap;  iIm  JU§ 

went  a  ngAA  deeneinfft  in  eompliiinee^  with  the  deen 

ediiunittee  of  iieelth*  there  waa  eatablkhed  io  erenr  (,  , 

aidf  -10  which  were  attached  ph7Bieiana,apoth^caiieav  lioepli^a 

iHiffaea«  And  where  can  waa  taken  to  have  anndry  ntanrila-  nai 

haaidea  dnwa  and  littem.    The  priaonawere  notp  fui|QWaBi'Md  H. 

Oiaquet  had  mere  alrandant  food  andwaAner  dotfai^f  d^alrihMad  la 

die  priaonera.  .  ^     -'    -.' 

At  the  aame  time  directiona  were  pnbliahed  aa  to  dw  mtmm  la  be 
Idten  for  eaeapii^  the  cholera.  The  eitiseila  wave  wiBBBimeidad  m 
that  docnmeot  to  preaenre  great  tranquillity  of  mind.  Id  «vaid-kt%aa 
and  atrong  emotions,  to  abatain  from  all  ezeeeaee,  to  fiivonr  afl4  iaitmm 
in  their  hooaet  the  beneficial  action  of  tiditt  to  make  nee  of  tepid  baiiia 
and  flannel  belts,  to  eat  none  but  eaaily  digeatible  food,  to  gUMl  agnrt 
-all  audden  ohillt,  and  not  to  sleep  too  many  in  one  room*  ill  these 
were  doubtleaa  vary  sage  prescnptionat  but  they  were  a'  fasaa  when 
addressed  to  that  portion  of  the  people  lo  whom  an  uii|iiat  < 
ao  grudgingly  dolea  out  bread,  lodffing»-cloihes,  and  leat. 

Add  to  &ia  that  the  meaaurea  adopled  were  not  of  a  tali 
the  anthoritiea  of  all  cham  of  ifnproTidoice.  Bill. 
Dalmas,  Sandraa,  Dubled,  Boodard,  membera  of  the 
aion  aent  to  Poland  to  study  the  cholera,  wera  not  i 
administration  until  remonstrancea  were  put  forth  on  the 
aome  of  the  public  journals.  The  offices  of  aid  which  ought  to  hate 
been  established  beforehand,  were  only  formed  one  by  one,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  inrasion  of  the  epidemie.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  arrondissementa  had  not 
received  the  benefit  of  sanatary  labours.  The  charnel-houae  of  the  la- 
nocenis,  a  permanent  focus  of  infection,  had  never  ceased  to  remain 
open  all  day  and  part  of  the  night.  The  comers  of  the  Ruea  8l  Denis 
and  la  Ferronerie  were  obstructed  with  fishmongers'  stalla.  In  maay 
mayoralties  there  were  neither  clerks  nor  registers  enough  to  enrol  ths 
number  of  deaths.  Lastly,  the  temporary  ambulance  of  the  Orenisr 
d*abondance  was  not  prepared  to  receive  patienta  till  long  after  the  qn 
pearance  of  the  malady. 

It  made  its  first  attacks  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  court  journals 
made  haste  to  publish  the  predilections  of  the  epidemic,  by  giving  lists 
of  the  names  and  callings  of  the  victims,  whether  to  dtaaipaie  the  fears 
of  the  wealthy,  or  to  flatter  their  pride.  The  fact  at  any  rule  ia  that  it 
was  men  in  jackets  and  in  rags  who  led  off  this  horrible  maieb  of  Paris 
to  the  grave. 

Two  wards  had  been  set  apart  in  every  hospital  excluaivaly  far 
cholera  cases,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  femalea ;  and  it  had  besn 
aettled  that,  instead  of  entrusting  the  management  of  the  ward  to  oas 
physician,  the  cases  in  it  should  be  equally  divided  between  all  the 
physieians  and  surgeons  of  the  establishment  This  waa  paodactive 
of  immense  confusion  and  spectacles  of  the  most  terrific  kiiia*  Tbsrs 
waa  no  end  to  the  coatnuUctiona  in  the  modea  of 
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in  the  ttme  ward.  The  physicians  not  heingr  agreed  either  on  the 
nature  or  the  eansea  of  the  malady,  the  attendants  had  to  exeniie  di- 
reedy  opposite  orders  for  cases  perfectly  identical:  the  panent  who 
was  treated  with  punch,  saw  ice  giren  to  the  man  in  the  next  hed :  and 
thinkiBfr  himself  used  only  as  a  subject  for  experiments,  he  died  with 
rafe  in  his  heart.  He  died  too,  deprived  of  the  senices  and  consol»> 
tione  of  friendship ;  for  with  the  view  to  prerent  the  bospiialt  beinr 
orererowded,  the  public  had  been  forbidden  access  to  the  wards :  an3 
soldiers  posted  at  the  doors  kept  off  the  wailing  crowd  of  friends  and 
mothers. 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  disease  had  made  its  way  lo  the 
rieh.  'Terror  then  became  uniTersal,  and  even  exceeded  the  danger. 
Every  one  was  ill  or  believed  himself  so.  The  slightest  iodisposiiioa 
was  magnified  by  an  affrighted  imagination  into  cholera.  The  physi- 
cians  of  laige  practice  had  no  longer  a  moment*s  rest:  their  booses 
were  beset  at  every  hour,  and  there  were  many  of  them  whose  doors 
were  broken  open  on  their  being  slow  to  admit  their  nocturnal  visiters. 
Thne  the  sad  condition  of  the  poor  choleric  patients  was  aggrarmicd 
by  all  the  time  and  all  the  aid  snatched  from  their  real  suflering.  by  the 
imaginary  symptoms  and  the  hallucinations  of  panic-stricken  opulence. 

And  what  rendered  the  epidemic  still  more  terrific,  was  the  ca- 
pricioas  character  of  its  operation  and  its  mysterious  nature.  Was  it 
contagious ?  It  was  thought  so  at  first;  but  the  contrary  opinion  soon 
preTailed  when  it  was  found  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  physicians, 
hospital  attendants,  and  nurses  succumbed  under  the  malady.  Some 
distinguished  practitioners  persisted,  nevertheless,  in  declaring  that  they 
had  seen  cases  of  contagion  ;  and  these  contradictory  assertions,  per- 
haps, admitted  of  reconciliation  on  these  grounds :  maladies  that  are 
contagious  are  not  so  in  one  invariable  manner,  nor  all  in  the  same  de- 
gree* and  the  cholera  probably  possessed  a  very  weak  contagious  action, 
and  one  to  which  only  a  very  Hmnll  numlmrof  persons,  peculiarly  predis- 
posed, became  subject.  But  where  was  the  actual  seat  of  the  cholera  ? 
What  was  its  mo<le  of  propagation  ?  What  laws  had  regulateii  its  pae- 
sage  over  the  globe?  What  prol^iMe  liriiitN  might  U;  assigned  to  iie 
duration?  By  what  means  was  it  to  Ik?  rornbaU;d  ?  On  all  these 
points  there  was  nothing  but  thrkwn  and  uut't-riitiuiy  among  the  ablest 
men.  There  was  a  momfrit  wh^n  ilif  id«'a  was  entertained  of  firing 
cannon  in  the  streeis,  Ut  ajritate  ih«t  Hfinoaphtfre,  doubt  snd  perplexity 
suggesting  the  employriifnt  ol  ih«'  wUU'mi  mt"4tm»  Hut  wss  cholera 
a  result  of  the  vitiation  ol  ih«i  {iinioiipli««rfr  M.  Julia  do  Fontenelle, 
a  member  of  the  ftrntrdi  foniniiMiiMi  of  h<'ttlilif  itolhfeted  and  anslyxed 
the  air  of  different  p^tria  of  thu  rupilal,  and  proved  ila  purity.  General 
observations  tended  i/f  provr,  und  nviirybody  wan  convinced,  that  ex- 
treme poverty,  onwholf-feouMi  nUmU'n,  ilirf,  irrKgulariiy  of  life,  drunken- 
ness, weakneiw  ot  t^rn|#«ff ^oMtui,  nod  uirfor,  wurn  no  many  predisposing 
causes  of  eh'/iera.  V«il  oimi  woijIiI  havn  auiiiiosf^d  that  this  plague 
took  pie— ere  in  diaappfiiMiifif/  liMioin  tu'Wiu'ti,  and  baffling  ex perienee. 
Hale  airofig  m^n,  whmmt  itt  ilui  bloom  ol  youth  and  health,  perished 
wretdMfy,  wbilat  tutiUh  old  nii'Mi  dtibllMsiad  and  worn  out  creatures. 
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aadlijpoehondriutafcapad.  Th« beedlewfor  thaTWOtoto  <!!■■  m 
ft  bit  uiai  tpftred  penont  toraieDled  with  all  the  afMiea  of  fMV.  Tht 
daathfl  at  Paaaj»  where  the  ainia  pare,  were  >at  thirMita  «(  tt>aBty<» 
fiir  -  every  thouaand  inhabiianta,  whilat  there  wen  aei 
deitht  per  thouaand  in  the  peatilent  atoioaphere  of  Me 
the  raral  cominuneataoiiie  Tillageat  remarkable  for  their  adol 
leaaia  Piqnelv  Roanyt  Sceanz,  attd 


aa  Ohitenayt  Vitryt  Le  Pieaaia 
had  lew  or  no  eaaea  of  cholera  i  othera,  aimilarly  < 
ward  appearance,  each  aa  Su  Oueot  Fonteoay  ao«a  .Bojat  i 
Putoaaz  and  Sureanea  counted  from  thirty-five  to  ififty  deaChi,  \  ^ 
lenw  b  every  thoaaand  inhabitants.  In  like  maDoer*  nofr  iriM  «f  iht 
workmen  employed  in  eutttnf  up  putreacent  anhnal  eareaaaea  waaV  ~ 
geroutly  attacked.  8ometimea  the  dtaeaae  ravaged  the  apper.  an* ' 
er  floors  of  a  houae,  and  left  the  intermediate  floor  antoiieliedt , 
timea  it  swept  the  whole  length  of  a  atreet  on  one  aide,  filling  il  with, 
the  dead  or  the  dying,  whilst  the  other  aide  temained  nnaflbeiad.  Ca*- 
prioioua,  intractable,  inscrutable  acourge  of  humanity  I  It  had  oae^  • 
leaped  all  sanatary  cordons  and  quarantinea,  quelled  the  moat  oppoails 
temperaments,  resisted  the  most  varioua  atmospheric  inflneaeeaf  and  it 
thtew  a  deeper  shade  over  the  horror  of  its  ravagea  by  .iha  n] 
in  which  it  atalked  enveloped. 

One  great  general  fact  nevertheleas  emerged  out  of  all 
aingularitiea.  When  the  statistics  of  the  epidemie  were  draw%  vpp  il. 
was  found  that  in  the  quarters  of  the  Place  Venddme,  the  Tuilenes, 
and  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  the  mortality  had  been  from  eight  to  nine, 
in  a  thousand,  whilst  it  had  amounted  to  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-three  in 
the  .thousand,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Cit^  in  the 
abodes  of  penury. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of  desolation  was  soon  visible  in  every 
direction.  Here,  you  saw  choleric  patients  carried  to  the  hospital  oa 
mattresses  or  litters :  there  you  beheld  persons  engrossed  with  the 
thoughts  of  yesterday's  or  to-morrow's  calamities,  passing  aloii|r  in 
silence,  pale  as  ghosts,  and  almost  all  clad  in  black.  As  there  were 
not  hearses  enough,  new  ones  were  ordered,  and  seven  hundred  work- 
men were  employed  on  them;  but  the  work  did  not  speed  fast  enough; 
the  dead  were  waiting.  The  men  were  then  asked  to  work  during  the 
night,  but  they  answered,  **  Our  lives  are  more  to  us  than  your  high 
pay."  Recourse  was  then  had  to  artillery-wagons  for  conveying  the 
dead  to  burial ;  but  the  rattling  of  the  chains  by  night,  painfully  dis* 
turbed  the  sleep  of  the  city.  These  wagons,  too,  having  no  aprings, 
the  violent  jolting  burst  the  coffins,  the  bodies  were  thrown  out,  sad 
the  pavement  was  stained  with  putrid  entrails.  It  was  neceaaary  to 
employ  huge  spring  carts,  which  were  painted  black,  for  collecting  the 
dead.  They  rolled  from  door  to  door,  calling  at  each  house  for  corpses, 
and  then  set  out  again,  showing,  when  the  wind  lifted  their  funeral 
drapery,  bier  upon  bier,  so  heavy  and  ill-secured  that  the  paaaer^y 
dreaded  to  see  them  break  and  discharge  their  dismal  frei^t  opon  tiM 
public  road.  But  night  was,  above  all,  the  most  disastrous  aaaaon :  fot 
the  most  numerous  tava^  of  the  disease  took  place,  commoBly,  be- 
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I  ween  midnight  and  two  oVlock.  The  remains  of  firei,  Iightet!  In  ihe 
faint  hf*pe  of  purifying  the  atmosphere,  the  lanterns  burning  at  ihe 
doors  of  the  offices  of  aid,  the  anxious  haste  of  men  hurrying  in  ihe 
darkness  on  errands  too  well  known,  the  stifled  cries  in  ihe  iniorior  of 
ihe  hooses»  which  the  silence  of  night  made  audible  in  ihe  lonely  sireeie* 
all  this  produced  an  awful  and  an  appalling  effect. 

The  prefecture  of  police  had  to  expend  IH,915  franci  in  one  month, 
in  providing-  vehicles  for  the  physicians  and  medical  students  who  were 
called  to  attend  the  sick.  Polilkal  prosecutions  went  on  as  usual  all 
this  time^  and  it  more  than  once  happened,  that  the  whole  audience  in 
co«rt  were  carried  otf  before  the  next  day  :  it  was  announced  that  such 
a  juryman,  such  hu  tidvocaie  for  the  defence,  such  a  traverser,  had  died 
during  the  nigjht*  Confusion  having  fallen  upon  the  municipalities,  M. 
Tabouret,  mtiitre  tifs  re/jueie.^,\\iis  directed  to  renew  the  neglected  la* 
bles,  and  in  some  hospitals  such  was  the  influx  of  paiienis,  that  the 
practice  of  regisiering  their  names  was  laid  aside;  ihe  number  of  ar- 
rivals was  merely  scored  on  tlie  walL 

But  whilst  the  miseries  of  the  time  were  thus  great«  they  failed  not 
to  find  some  alleviation  from  public  chaniy.     Substantial  food  having 
been    pointed  out  as  a   preservative  ag^ainst  the  disease,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  for  rhree  months  caused  four  or  tive  rations  of  rice  to  he  daily 
distributed  lo  the  poor*  so  that  for  many  needy  persons,  the  arrival  of 
the  cholera  was  almost  a  piece  of  good  fortune.     The  cholera  having 
fairly  established  itself  in  Paris,  acts  of  generosity  became  multiplied, 
a  phenomenon  rather  new  in  the  annals  of  epidemics.     Thus  in  that 
city,  where  so  much  luxury  is  aceusiomed  to  insult  so  much  misery, 
where  ihero  are  so  many  ready  to  calumniate  sufTeriog  in  order  lo  bei 
eieuseJ  from  relieving  it,  in  heartless  Paris  iiself  there  was  all  at  once! 
an  impetuous  bur^t  of  philanthropy,  such  as  was  never  known  before.4 
The  bureaux  tie  bien/msance  redoubled  iheir  exertions,     Subseripiiool 
lists  were  opened  everywhere,  and  were  tilled  up  with  alacrity,     ThftI 
plate-glass  manufactory  of  8 1.  Gobain   presented  13,000  kilogramme*! 
of  chloride  to  the  ciiy  of  Parts.     Affeeting  instances  of  self-denial  andJ 
zeal  were  relaied.     The  cure  of  St,  Germain  TAusterrois,  for  insiancevJ 
had  been   living  in   reiiremeni  in  the    country  since  liie  devastation  ofi 
his  church  ;  on  hearinjf  of  the  cholera  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  Pari8«.] 
notwithsianding  his  great  age,  lo  remain  there  and  minister  the  conso*J 
lations  fd  religion  to  the  dying.     The  pupils  of  the  school  of  medicine  J 
offered  their  services  on  aJl  sides.     Many  women  of  the  lower  orders  J 
volunteered  to  act  gratuitously  as  nurses  of  the  sick,     Linen^  hosieryf  I 
blankets,  and  flannel  bells,  were  carried  to  the  mayoralties.     Perhnp«l 
this  liberality  was  prompted  in  many  instances  by  superstitious  dreadf  J 
by  a  secret  hope  of  propilialing  desiiny.      Perhaps,  too,  such  times  ofl 
trial,  when   they  do   not   harden    the    heart,  teach   men   lo   feel    theirJ 
broiherhood  by  reminding  them  of  their  equality  before  the  hand  ofl 
clutith.  I 

The  epidemic  likewise  gave  rise  to  vUe  and  odious  actions,  as  well  I 
mjr  lo  oihera  of  a  laudable  cbararter.  The  love  of  lucre  unblushingly-J] 
sought  its  gratilkaliou  in  this  vtisl  Md  of  dcsolalion.     Chloruraied 
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prapuatioiui  tdm  to  tn  exorbitent  prioe.  8oom 
oovoliof  OB  the  otoal  eredality  of  Mar«  bcgto  to  oqTivp  mi'imfum  of 
■ptolendod  mBedm«  thai  wen  either  imttnifiei 
«oeh  m  piftBh  wtf  thieeort  of  robbery  earned,  that  the  i 
oUifBdt  for  a  timet  to  take  upon  ittidf  the  iDep 
ail  uvertiaeiBeDta.  Aa  honourable  aetioBa  ffiiily  aeek  iIm  JUht»  tbw 
I  were  made  publie;  but  the  interior  ^  &miliea  ahopef-pliialy 
what  filth  and  alime  the  peeeage  of  an  epideime  mmj$lknp  m 
n  aoelety  like  onra.  Some  eongntnlaw  ihemeMvea  in  «oen(b  on  aet> 
Sng  the  erowdof  their  oompetitoca  for  plaee  diminiaUqg.  Othea^wilh 
that  greedy  deatre  with  which  the  law  of  inheritaiiee  poieooadio  paaM 
or-familtce,  already  atretehed  out  their  eager  -handa  In  olaleliiO  loog- 
eoveted  fortune.  The  aymptoma  of  poiaoning  bearing  a 
Bate  reeemblance  to  thoae  of  eholera,  we  are  aaanred  that  maBj-ni 
waa  oommittedt  the  atrodQr  of  which  waa  loat  to  Tiew  in  tiie  f 
of  aoeh  wide-apread  calamity. 
'  To  the  honour  of  the  king  and  hia  iamUy  be  it  aaldi  thgt  Ihay  dU 
Bbt  fly  the  danger.  But  moat  of  the  wealthy  elaaaea  fled,.r 
iedy  the  peera  of  France  fled.  The  m€99&g»U»r9umUi  m. 
away  aeven  hundred  peraona  daily  from  Paria.  Wmi  tiM 
were  crammed  foil  of  pale  travellera^  othera  depailed  in  job-i 
aBd  at  laat,  when  theae  could  not  be  had,  in  eomnoB  oaita.  It  wai 
IB  vain  to  repeat  to  ao  many  high  functiooariea,  that-  their  piaea  wv 
on  the  spot  where  there  were  so  many  wretehea  looking  np  to  thaa 
for  comfort  and  succour. 

The  people  seeing  itself  thus  abandoned,  fell  into  the  meet  violeiit 
despair.  Furious  proclamations  were  circulated.  The  agonised  feel- 
ings, with  difficulty  suppressed  before,  now  broke  out  into  the  loud 
language  of  revolt  So,  then,  the  rich  were  absconding,  taking  awtf 
with  them  the  employment,  the  bread,  the  life  of  the  working  man ! 
Between  cholera  and  hunger,  what  was  to  become  of  the  people? 
What!  whilst  the  hospitals  were  crammed  with  the  dying;  whilst  the 
confined  and  unwholesome  dwelling  of  the  poor  man  waa  fiUed  with 
sick;  whilst  a  part  of  the  people  was  brought  down  so  low  aa  to  hare 
no  other  asylum  than  the  foul  streets,  spacious  and  salubrioua  mansions 
were  left  unoccupied!  There  were  thousands  of  paupera  in  Parti 
without  a  place  wherein  to  shelter  their  heads,  and  thouaanda  of  faeteli 
without  inhabitants! 

A  measure,  most  ill-judged  under  the  circumstances,  oonverted  these 
indignant  feelings  into  acts  of  open  insurrection.  A  new  eyatem  af 
cleaning  the  streets  had  been  adopted,  and  the  contraetor  had  beea 
anthorized  to  collect  the  dirt  in  the  evening,  that  is,  before  the  ek^ 
nieri  had  time  to  rake  it  in  search  of  those  objects  from  which  indi- 
gence contrives  to  extract  some  wretchedly  small  profit.  Thia  was 
atriking  at  the  means  of  existence  of  more  than  eighteen  hnndrad  pe^ 
aons,  not  including  the  scavengers  whose  profit  waa  deatroyed  by 
superseding  the  employment  of  the  old  tumbrils.  Growda  nthered  in 
the  streetB  and  squares.  The  new  tumbriUi  were  seised,  thrown  iato 
the  river,  or  bumU    The  police  forces  came  up,  and  fights  look  place. 
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Atl  at  fttiee  a  borritl  romour  ran  through  the  exmied  people.  An  in- 
feniiil  pint,  it  wa«  said,  haci  been  formed :  there  wa«  no  cholera  in  Paris;  J 
but  iiit£creant5  went  about,  poisoning  food,  wine,  and  tKe  water  of  the  1 
fmintaini.  The  people  lent  a  greedy  ear  to  theie  tales,  delighterL  in  I 
the  exceaa  of  its  iuiferings,  to  find  before  it  enemies  it  eould  see  anti  I 
lay  hands  on,  instead  of  an  impalpable  foe  that  defied  its  vengeani'i*.  I 
Then  stole  from  group  to  group,  thus  blinded  with  passion*  those  I 
whose  practice  ii  is  to  instigme  to  disorder  beeanse  they  take  pleasure  I 
in  it^  and  those  who  excite  it  for  their  own  advantage.  The  horrid  1 
story  pasicd  from  man  to  man,  and  ere  long  nothing  was  talked  of  in  I 
all  Paris  but  poisoning  and  poisoners^  I 

This  fable  would  perhaps  have  died  away  spontanemisly,  or  at  least  I 
li  would  not  have  become  the  cause  of  so  many  murderSf  had  not  M«  I 
Qisquet,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  his  desire  to  gratify  his  political  ani-  I 
moiiiies»  or  to  give  proof  of  vigilance,  published  a  circular  containing  I 
these  monstrously  imprudent  words:  **1  am  informed  that,  in  order  tq  I 
give  eredii  to  atrocious  lictions,  «ome  wretches  have  conceived  the  de-  | 
sign  of  visiting  the  cabaret  a  (public  houses),  and  the  butchers'  stalls,  I 
with  phials  and  packets  of  poison,  whether  to  empty  them  into  the  foun-  | 
uins  and  the  wine  cans,  and  on  the  meat,  or  even  to  pretend  to  do  sOf  J 
and  cause  themselves  to  be  arrested  in  the  very  act  by  accompliceii  1 
who,  after  aflfecting  to  identify  them  as  attached  to  the  police,  should  I 
favour  their  escape,  and  employ  every  art  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  J 
the  odioufe  charge  brought  against  the  authorities,"  I 

Mo  more  was  wanted  to  con^rm  ihe  people  in  its  suspicions*     Then  I 
was  withdrawn  for  an  instant,  the  veil  that  conceals  from  the  rich  the  I 
hideous  depths  of  that  social  state  of  which  it  chooses  to  reap  the  ad* I 
vantage;  then  might  you  behold  all  the  horrid  aecreis  of  modern  civi-J 
ligation  displayed  in  the  seething  billows  of  a  whole  population.    FromJ 
those  darksome  quarters  where  misery  hides  its   forgotten  head,  th«l 
capital   was  suddenly  inundated  by   multimdes  of  bare-armed  meat  I 
whose  gloomy  faces  glared  with  hate.     What  sought   they?     Whsill 
did  they  demand?     They  never  rold  this;  only  they  explored  the  city^ 
with  prying  eyes  and  ran  ab6ut  with   ferocious  mutterings.     Murders 
soon  occurred.     Did  a  man   happen   Ky  pass  along  with  a  phial  or  & 
packet  in  his  hand?     He  was  suspected.     A  young  man  was  massa- 
cred in  the  Rue  Ponceau^  because  he  had  bent  forward  at  a  wine-sell- 
er's dcior,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  o'clock  it  was;  anoiher  met 
with  the  same  fate  near  the  Passage  du  Caire  for  almost  a  similar  res- 
son  ;  a  third  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  for  ha?* 
ing  looked  into  a  well ;  a  Jew  perished  because  in  cheapening  fish  in 
the  market  he  had  laughed   in  a  strange  manner,  and  on  his  being 
searched  there  had  been  found  on  him  a  small   bag  nf  white  powder 
which  was  nothing  but  camphor;  in  the  Place  de'Gr^ve^,  an  unfortu- 
nate wretch  was  dragged   from  the  guardhouse  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  he  wae  biitchered,  and  a  coat-porter  made 
^ii  dog  tear  the  gory  remains.     Horrible  are  such  scenes;  hut  let  it 
Hot  be  forgotten  that  their  guilt  reverts  upon  society  itself,  wherever 
^hcre  prefailB  an  unjust  allotment  of  physical  and  moral  advania^a. 


Athovmnd.jeplorable  oircoaMtanGm  eombincd  lo 
p«>pla  in  ill  deliiflioii.    Long  tndM  of  wine  aad  via  ^ 
M Mvertl straats;  ooloured  BogAropluiiis  w«i«0trowodiiii1 
tiotwi  nvknowD  hands  dipped  pieops  of  inott  by-a^ht 
pffiei  t9€hiTt9$  there  was  a  talk  of  poisoiied  eakee  li««im 
|{ive&-ia  different  places  to  little  girls.    How  eoold  all  ihia  hnr-$dM 
to  affect  the  imagiDation  of  the  people,  especiaUy  after  .m  |       ' 
Niiwhich  a  conspiracy  of  poisoners  had  been  oAeially^d' 
ihepolijoef 

A  sort  of  delirium  seemed  in  fact  to  have  aeiied  aJD  nindn.  Tvebt 
thoosand  francs  offered  to  the  sufferers  from  cholerm  hj  M.  JeCht- 
leattbriand  in  the  name  of  the  Ducheas  de  Berri*  were  nidaiy  vsfhssd 
.by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  In  this  there  was  as  mneh  hnoslaee'  ai 
.meanness;  it  was  a  sort  of  coup  d^itat  against  chari^.  Never  had 
more  gall  been  infused  into  the  reciprocal  recriminatioiui  of  pnrtss; 
never  had  political  passions  appeared  more  ^^r  for  the  ftny.*  Hen 
.were  yoang  men  mercilessly  set  upon  in  the  Place  Venddmo-far  haf- 
iqg  crowni^  |he  imperial  eagles  with  wreadis  of  immarieUmi  Ihsie  t 
.mob  ran  to  attack  St.  P^Ugie*  and  the  prisoners  revolted,  whiisc  thi 
police  force  entered  the  prison, fired,  and  killed  an  anforCBamoBrispMr 
named  Jacobus.  Both  parties,  with  equal  animosity,  and  oftstt  wilk 
equal  ipjustice,  threw  on  each  other  the  responsibility  of  oveiy  ou^ 
chief;  AAer  having  accused  the  **  everiastiog  teemies  of <  onM**  (t 
standing  official  form  of  insult),  of  poisoning  the  pecqple,  in  order  to 
have  a  pretext  for  calumniating  the  government,  the  police  was  itself 
accused  of  having  excited  the  St.  Pelagie  riot,  that  it  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  extinguishing  it  in  blood;  and  of  these  accusations,  pat 
forth  by  the  two  camps,  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  waa  the  more 
absurd  or  the  more  iniquitous. 

But  the  disorders  did  not  stop  there.  The  people,  believing  in  the 
poisonings,  began  to  fall  foul  of  the  physicians,  and  gathered  tumulUh 
ously  round  the  gates  of  the  hospitals,  pouring  forth  Uireata  and  lamen* 
tations.  One  day  they  were  carrying  a  cholera  patient  to  the  Hdcel 
Dieu,  when  a  turbulent  mob  gathered  round  the  sick  man.  Upon  this 
the  physician,  who  was  accompanying  him,  lifted  up  the  blanket  that 
concealed  him,  and  pointing  to  the  livid  face,  the  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
gaping  mouth,  he  cried  out  to  the  shrinking  and  terrified  people,**  You 
don*t  believe  in  the  cholera,  don't  you  T  Well,  look  now,  tlwre's  a 
cholera  patient  for  you."  It  needed  no  ordinary  force  of  mind  to 
pass  through  such  trials,  but  courage  was  not  wanted  to  the  medical 
men,  whose  conduct  was  in  general  worthy  of  praise  and  sometimeB 
of  admiration.  Exposed  to  the  violence  of  blind  rage,  they  braved  it 
with  the  same  coolness  as  ihey  did  the  disease  itself;  and  there  were 
some  of  them,  who  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  interrupted  and  de 
layed  on  their  way  to  their  patients,  went  through  the  streets  dressed 
in  jackets  and  caps  like  common  working-men. 

Unfortunately  opinions  were  strangely  divided  as  to  the  natDie 
of  the  treatment  that  should  be  employed.  M.  Magendie  prescribsd 
piioch  in  an  infusion  of  chamomile.     The  basis  of  M.  Bteuuei^s 
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treftttneiit  consbled  in  ati^uslon^  of  cold  water*  M*  Ro^itan,  head  phy- 
iieian  of  the  leiriporary  hospital  of  ihe  Grenier  d*AbontlunRe  pul  the 
patient  into  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  32^  Reauniur;  afier  die  balb 
he  bled  him  in  the  arm,  and  apphed  leeches  on  the  epigastric  re^rion ; 
M,  Rostan  at  llie  same  lime  prescribed  an  aromaiic  infusion  of  balp, 
mint,  or  chamomile.  M.  Londc,  president  of  the  commt&flion  sent  to 
Poland,  was  governed  by  the  c  ire  urns  lances  of  each  individuid  case* 
ind  practised  the  symptomatic  method  of  ireamienU  M*  Gerdy  em- 
ployed, in  the  cold  st:ige*  three  blisters  along  the  vertebral  column*  npon 
the  neck,  the  back  and  the  loins,  sinapisms  lo  ibe  epigastrium  an<l  the 
lifijbfl,  and  Seitzer- water.  In  the  period  of  reaction  be  bad  recourse,  but 
notorien,  to  blood-letting.  MIVL  Tou2et  and  Coster  proposed  oKVgen- 
lEing  the  blood*  M*  Andral  prescribed  a  potion  consisting  of  acetate 
of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  sulphuric  ether,  and  camphor,  and 
embrocations  of  the  limbs  with  tincture  of  candjarldes.  The  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  was  adopted  by  M*  Bouillaud,  who  employed  ex- 
citants of  the  skin,  and  opiates,  as  auxiliary  means*  M.  Gendrin  gave 
large  doses  of  opium.  M.  Dupnylren's  praclire  consisted  in  cupping 
dver  the  epigastrium,  drawing  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood,  more  or 
less,  according  to  die  age  and  strength  of  the  patient  and  I  he  state  of 
the  pulse  ;  frictions  with  flannel,  and  decoction  of  poppyheads,  and 
fumigations^  In  a  memoir  published  on  the  cholera  morbus  by  Baron 
Larrey,  he  recommended  as  the  best  topical  applications  cupping*  rube- 
facients composed  of  cantharides  and  camphor,  dry  frictions  with  wool, 
and  unction  with  aromatic  ods.  M.  Wolowski  had  maturely  studied 
the  disease  in  bis  capacity  of  head  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Polish 
army  ;  he  distinguished  it  into  two  species,  asthenic  and  in (1am ma- 
lory  ;  the  first  of  these  he  treated  with  very  hot  pepper  mint  water* 
large  doses  of  opium,  Aannel  frictions,  sinapisms  and  dry  cupping  ap- 
plied to  the  extremities,  the  abdomen,  and  the  region  nf  ihe  sloniLich: 
against  the  second  he  had  recourse  to  blood-letting,  to  a  potion  com- 
posed of  salep,  common  water,  and  laurel-water  in  certain  proporiiotts, 
and  to  cupping  over  the  belly,  the  breast,  and  the  spine.  This  enume- 
ratton^  which  it  would  be  useless  and  wearisome  to  extend  further,  is 
enough  lo  show  how  far  medical  men  were  from  agreeing  on  the  best 
curative  means  to  employ* 

There  was  at  that  time  among  them  a  man  of  great  mbility  and  botd- 
ncsa,  who,  following  in  the  steps  of  Bichat,  had  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  introducing  a  complete  revolution  into  medical  science*  Convinced 
that  it  could  have  no  real  foundation  elsewhere  than  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  frame  and  of  the  play  of  iia  organs,  that  is  to  say  in  phy- 
siohygy,  he  wished  that  instead  of  judging  o(  maladies  only  by  their 
eifects,  they  should  be  studied  in  their  cause;  and  that  cause  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  stomach.  His  principle 
was  this ;  wlienever  there  is  disorder  in  the  functions  of  life,  there  10 
some  material  legion  in  an  organ.  Setting  out  from  that  postulate,  he 
reffrred  everything  lo  intesiinai  inflammation;  he  rejected  the  internal 
use  of  stimulania,  as  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  and  pernicioust  al- 
lowed of  their  employment  extern  ally  only  in  certain  eases»  and  made 
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the  art  of  healing  consist  chiefly  in  the  antiphlogristic  methodytbat  it  to 
say,  in  the  judicious  employment  of  debilitants  and  blood-letliiig. 

This  system  had  already  made  a  great  noise  in  the  medietl  woiM, 
where  it  had  become  the  subject  of  passionate  contests  between  Bi 
Broussais  and  M.  Chomel,  when  the  cholera  entered  France.  Broot* 
sais  studied  that  terrible  epidemic,  under  the  prepossession  of  ide» 
which  he  was  impatient  to  make  triumphant ;  and  observing  that  io 
most  cases  the  stomach,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  gremt,  showed 
manifest  traces  of  inflammation,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complei 
degree,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  use  of  warm  drinks  and  ih 
ritating  substances,  thinking  them  calculated  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
internal  Are  that  consumed  the  patients.  Leeches  and  ice  appeared  to 
him  the  only  weapons  with  which  science  could  contend  effectifslf 
against  the  disease;  and  this  doctrine  he  endeavoured  to  prove  in  lec- 
tures, which,  being  delivered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  pestilence, 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  after  its  appearance,  the  epidemic  went 
on  rapidly  increasing ;  on  reaching  its  highest  pitch,  it  seemed  to  re- 
main stationary  for  five  or  six  days,  after  which  it  began  to  decline. 
But  on  the  17th  of  June  it  suddenly  revived  in  strength,  and  this  exas- 
peration was  marked  by  226  deaths  daily,  a  maximum  much  inferior, 
however,  to  that  of  the  first  period,  which  by  the  most  moderste  cal- 
culations had  been  800  per  diem,  or,  according  to  the  majority  of  state- 
ments, from  1300  to  1400.  More  than  12,700  persons  were  carried 
off  in  the  month  of  April  alone.  It  appears  from  an  able  report  by 
MM.  Benoiston  dc  Chateanneuf,  Chevallier,  Deveaux,  Millot,  Parent- 
Duchatelet,  Peiit,  Pontonnier,  Trebnchet,  Villerme,  and  Villot,  that 
during  the  hundred  and  eiohty-nine  days  the  epidemic  lasted,  the  deaths 
by  cholera  had  been  lft,4U2;  but  this  includes  only  those  deaths  that 
could  be  oilieially  ascertained ;  now,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all 
the  usual  formalilies  were  not  complied  with  in  a  period  of  such  con- 
fusion, and  that  in  many  eases  the  proper  declarations  were  uninten- 
tionally omitted.  Accordingly  the  official  return  of  deaths  was  gene- 
rally considered  to  he  much  below  the  real  amount. 

The  cholera  had  not  confined  its  ravages  to  Paris :  it  had  reached 
several  departments,  TAisne,  la  Cote  d'Or,  I'Eure,  Tlndre,  Tlndre  ct 
Loire,  le  Loiret,  la  Marne,  le  Nord,  TOise,  le  Pas  de  Calais,  le  Rhone, 
la  Seine  et  Marne,  la  Seine  Inferieure,  and  la  Somme;  but  the  reiunis 
from  all  these  departments  together  showed  only  004  cases  up  to  the 
20th  of  April,  405  of  which  were  fatal.  This  was  a  very  inconside- 
rable mortality  compared  with  that  which  had  laid  waste  the  capital. 
Some  communes,  however,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  were 
cruelly  ravaged.  The  little  village  of  Courteron,  in  the  department  de 
TAube,  lost  ninety-six  inhabitants  out  of  a  population  of  500  souls; 
and  several  examples  of  this  kind  served  to  confirm  the  observatioo 
previously  made,  that  running  waters  were  potent  conductors  of  cho- 
lera. 

At  last  the  cholera  subsided,  but  not  till  it  had  made  its  inrincible 
influence  fell  in  ibe  political  world. 
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It  bad  been  decided  at  court  ihat  the  Due  d 'Orleans  should  visit  lb© 
hospiials.  Casimir  Fener  accompanied  the  prince;  and  this  was  aa 
inconit^table  proof  of  courage  on  ihe  part  of  a  luan  who  had  long-  carrEed 
the  speeds  of  death  within  him,  whose  nerves  were  irriiable  lo  exce«B; 
and  who  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  corpse*  The  fact  is  thai 
Caaimif  Perier*s  visit  to  ihe  choZera  wards  left  an  ineflTaeeable  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  and  from  that  day  he  never  ceased  to  bend  more  and 
more  towards  the  tomb*  This  became  known,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  exaggerated  importance  altri bated  in  every  monarchy  to  individual 
agents*  Casimir  Perter'a  illness  became  an  engrossing  subject  of  atl 
men^s  thoughts*  The  several  parlies  gave  each  other  the  meeting  as 
it  were  round  his  deathbed;  his  dying  struggles  became  the  subject  of 
discussion;  bis  enemies  computed  openly  and  aloud  hovv  many  hours 
he  bad  to  live;  some  even  seemed  to  regret  that  such  a  man  should  die 
quietly  in  bis  bed,  and  leave  to  bisiory  the  task  of  meting  out  his  cbas* 
titement. 

And  he,  atl  this  while,  was  adding  the  torments  of  the  mind  to  his 
physical  suflrerings.^  aware  as  he  was  of  the  decline  of  his  ascendancy. 
For  the  king*s  patient  steadfastness  of  purpose  had  at  last  wearied  out 
ihe  minister's  impetuosity.  Casimir  Perier  had  often  been  forced  in 
his  lailer  days  to  bend  beneath  a  power  superior  to  his  own;  and  to 
him  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  pride  were  the  most  poignant  of  alL 
Thereupon  he  laboured  more  than  ever  to  cloak  his  secret  humilialion 
by  liis  arrogant  and  ostentatious  parade  of  devoted ness;  then  more  than 
ever  be  look  delight  in  throwing  odium  on  his  master*  But  this  waa 
not  a  vengeance  ample  enough  for  a  nature  so  haughty  as  his.  Besider* 
Casimir  Perter  well  knew  that  if  anarchy  continued  it  would  not  fail  to 
swadow  htm  op;  whilst  on  the  other  band  if  authority  succeeded  in 
firmly  establishing  itself,  the  court  would  break  him  as  a  tool  no  longer 
needed. 

Jl  could  Dot  be  said  that  the  discord  between  ihe  monarch  and  him 
had  reference  to  questions  of  principle  or  sysiem.  Substantially  their 
policy  was  the  same:  but  each  of  them  sought  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self all  the  honour  of  that  policy  in  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeoisie*  The 
king  would  gos'ern;  Casimir  Perier  would  have  the  king  content  him- 
self  with  reigning*  Again,  the  king  was  prone  to  judge  of  human 
ihtnga  from  ihe  result,  whilst  his  minister  was  not  indilfereni  to  ihe 
pomp  of  the  means,  and  attributed  much  importance  to  forms*  Casimir 
Perier  would  not  have  suffered  for  instance,  that  the  honour  of  France 
should  be  wounded  in  words,  that  honour  which  nevertheless  be  had 
not  deemed  compromised  either  by  the  diplomatic  defeats  sUi^tained  in 
London*  or  by  the  blow  struck  in  Warsaw  at  the  dearest  syrapaibiea  of 
Frenchmen. 

A  scene  which  took  place  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Casimir 
Perier  will  give  an  idea  of  his  susceptibility,  in  which  a  cermfn  gran- 
deur was  mingled  with  inconsistency  and  irascibility.  It  was  in  one 
of  the  crises  of  bis  malady.  >L  Milleret,  a  friend  of  his,  formerly  a  de- 
puty under  the  Restoration,  paid  htm  a  visit.  He  found  the  president 
of  ihe  council  engaged  in  conft^rence  wtth  the  ambassador  of  Russia,  atid 
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Alt  dmrn  to  wait  in  the  ante-ebamW.  Presently  be  heajd  kmd  voieet; 
the  door  opened,  and  Potzo  di  Bom  came  ont  of  the  pretidenft  chua- 
ber,  betrafing  every  a'ppeamnoe  of  strong  ^ezeitenient.  TChm  aioister 
#u  still  more  agimted ;  he  foamed  at  the  month,  and  M.  ilfflhnt  wai 
informed  by  him  on  the  spot,  that,  the  Russian  minister  having- n^ 
somed  to  use  this  haughty  expression^ "  The  emperor,  my  maaier,  doei 
not  cboooe  • .  • .  (ne  veuipaa);**  he  replied  to  him,  ^TM  vonr  mastsr 
that  Fmnce  does  not  submit  to  receive  orders,  and  that  wnUe  <>k8imir 
BIrier  lives,  she  will  ask  advice  as  to  how' she  shall  act,  of  none  bat 
herself  and  her  honour."  Casimir  P6rier  spoke  these  words  with  t 
Ace  of  intense  excitement.  He  then  fell  back  exhansled  in  hi»  ana- 
chair,  and  when  M.  Milleret  tried  to  calm  him,  he  was  oeixed  with  t 
sudden  passion  of  feeling,  and  exclaimed,  the  impress  of  death  Tisiblv 
Aiaoifesiing  itself  on  his  person :  ••Ah  I  I  am  lost !  They  faaTe  killei 
me!" 

The  illness  of  the  president  of  the  council  growing  worse  and  wone 
every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  temporary  successor :  BL  da 
Montalivet  was  nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior  ad  interim*  The 
ordonnance  declaring  this  appointment  wasdated  the  17th  of  April;  od 
the  ICfth  of  May  Casimir  Perier  had  ceased  to  exist*  The  king  wrote 
to  the  family  in  suitable  terms ;  to  one  of  hie  imimates  he  said :  •«Ca9- 
mir  P§rier  is  dead :  is  this  an  advantage  or  a  misfortune  f  Time  will 
*how."  ^ 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Casimir  P^er  died,  was  buried  George 
Cuvier,  the  victim  of  a  malady  which  was  not  the  cholem  morbus. 
George  Cuvier  was  an  honour  to  his  counlrjs  an  honour  to  his  age.  At 
the  end  of  this  work  place  will  be  found  for  a  review  of  his  immortal 
labours.  Yet  his  funeral  was  unattended  by  that  pomp  and  ceremony, 
which  political  favour  threw  around  the  obsequies  of  the  president  of 
the  council.  Several  eminent  personages,  among  others  M.  Roycr 
Collard,  delivered  orations,  replete  with  expressions  of  the  most  heartfelt 
respect,  over  the  tomb  of  Casimir  Perier.  A  subscription  was  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  grief  in 
many  quarters,  at  his  loss,  was  profound ;  especially  among  the  me^ 
cantile  and  trading  classes,  many  of  whom  closed  their  warehouses  and 
shops  on  the  day  of  the  burial,  in  sign  of  mourning.  The  exchange, 
even  the  impassable  exchange,  was  for  this  once  moved. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Casimir  Perier.  He  had  riewed  in  society, 
not  men  to  direct,  but  enemies  to  destroy :  for  he  was  a  minister  of 
strong  hatreds  and  narrow  views;  of  a  vigorous  and  yet  morbid  soul. 
A  man  in  business,  a  banker,  he  desired  peace;  but  the  powers  de- 
sired it  also,  and  the  more  eagerly,  that  they  saw  the  genius  of  revolu- 
tions  all  ready  to.  follow  the  march  of  armies.  This,  however,  Casimir 
Perier  did  not  understand;  his  own  fears  prevented  him  from  profiting 
by  the  fears  of  others;  and  he  compelled  France  to  submit  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  European  repose,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have 
dictated  instead  of  receiving  conditions,  as  was  thoroughly  proved  by 
the  afiair  of  Ancona,  which  went  off  with  such  impunity,  an  a&ir  in 
which  he  engaged  wilh  aa  ewer^  of  will,  that  was  not  to  be  subdued 
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the  decided  opinion  of  MM.  Sebasiiani  and  de  Rrgoy,  nor  even  by 
that  of  the  king  himseif,  Uo fortunately,  the  expediiion  of  Ancona  in- 
fringed upon  the  principles  of  policy,  which  bad  been  hiiheno  acted 
upon,  in  an  ubrupt  way,  and  upon  an  inadequate  occasion.  The  re- 
auks  of  I  his  poliry  had  been  ihe  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  hrf^i  cutty  of  the  Auatrians  into  Bologna,  the  annihilation  of 
our  influence  in  Belgium,  ihe  abasement  of  France^  weakness  through- 
out ihe  civihzed  world.  The  Uvmg  strength  that  had  been  awakened 
by  ihe  revoimion  of  18-10,  began  aodibly  to  murmur  at  all  this*  to  mani- 
fest Hupaiience  for  a  change*  It  would  have  been  easy  to  appease  and 
satisfy  them  by  at  once  setting  a  bom  the  vast  social  reforms  rer^uired 
by  a  stale,  the  prey  to  all  \he  disorders  of  irregular  competition;  but 
Ja^irnir  Peoer  was  powerful,  was  rich,  and  ttie  necessity  for  change 
"id  not  present  itself  to  him.  Besides,  even  had  he  posisessed  the  dis- 
inierejiieduess  of  a  true  reformer,  he  had  not  the  peculiar  knowledge 
and  boldness  which  the  task  demands;  his  was  not  the  genius  of  re- 
form  I  it  was  his  destiny  to  crush  under  foot  the  power  which  he  was 
jQCapable  of  disciplining,  and  directing  onwards  to  a  great  aim.  This* 
at  least,  was  what  he  essayed  to  do,  amidst  the  applausive  shouts  of  the 
^bourgtroisie;  and  certainly,  no  man  was  better  fitted  than  he  for  this 
^^^ork  of  hate.  Strife  suited  his  temperament,  and  superseded  the  ne- 
^^R^sity  of  hts  having  ideas*  For  the  rest»  his  policy,  which  in  the 
^^Ksi  instance  was  entirely  a  matter  of  egoism,  became  in  the  end  sin- 
^^fcre,  in  becoming  fanatical,  and  be  applied  to  its  defence  an  ardour 
^^Khich  sometimes  really  assumed  the  appearance  of  heroism.  But  the 
^^Tiviliration  of  manners  refused  his  violent  spirit  its  weapons;  the  scaf- 
fold was  wanting.  Casimir  Perier  rendered  himself  the  object  of  much 
hatred  and  very  little  fear;  instead  of  governing  the  country  he  merely 
agitated  and  disturbed  it;  he  created  far  more  obstacles  than  he  was 
able  to  surmount;  and  his  fierce  energy,  when  its  very  excess  had  dis- 
I  anufd  and  rendered  it  powerless,  only  served  to  irritate  bis  enemies  to 
a  pitch  o^  fury,  A  her  having  in  this  way  brought  evil  into  the  world 
^  about  him,  Casimir  Perier  hod  no  notion  of  opposing  to  it  other  than 
^■ftie  most  empirical  remedies,  which  threw  society  into  a  state  of  super- 
^^■iciiaiion,  and  when  this  rapidly  subsided  into  a  frightful  condition  of 
^Hxhaustion  and  lethargy.  Thus  Casimir  Perier  died  filled  with  de- 
H^)air  at  the  worse  than  nothingness  of  all  his  miserable  triumphs,  bis 
soul  tormented  with  fearful  disquiet,  his  mind  occupied  with  the  recol- 
lection of  two  towns  filled  by  him  With  blood,  and  his  reason  convinced 
that  his  adfninistration  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  chaosi  and  that 
\e  was  leaving  as  a  legacy  to  his  country  two  civil  wars. 
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PROTEST  OF  THE   JOURNALISTS. 

tJctY  27,  tfl30,) 

frljw  be^B  Trequctitlj  announced^  during  the  bit  sh  wontUi,  tbil  the  lawi  w«re  tn 

e  f i&l«t«dj  th^t  a.  c&up  tPitat  wa«  to  be  struck  ;  the  good  i«n«G  of  th«  pubJIe  refuted 
believe  the  fact.  The  minjitry  repti dieted  ihia  «uppoiition  bb  a  cmltjwiuy.  The 
Mofdieur^  howeverf  hiiB  at  last  pubhahed  ihoie  famous  ordinancei^  which  are  the  tnott 
gliiing  violation  ofthe  Uw9.  The  legal  rigime  isj  tbefeforc?,  interrupted  j  thatotrorce 
it  begun,  fn  tlie  njitubtion  in  wbicb  we  sre  placed}  ob^dieace  ceftiea  to  be  a  dutj. 
The  <;itixena,  whf>  are  before  aH  otberB  called  on  to  obey,  and  the  writen  in  the  public 
journili,  ihejf  ought  to  be  the  fint  to  aet  the  eiajnple  oC  resiaiance  to  that  authohtj 
which  haa  di seated  iiuelf  of  tlie  tharacter  of  law.  The  reaaom  on  which  they  relj 
^ire  Btieh,  thtt  it  ia  enough  merely  to  enunciate  them. 

The  inattera  which  feguJate  the  ordinancea  publiihed  this  day,  are  of  thane  on  which 
tie  royal  authority  cft^nnotj  according  to  (be  chartef ,  pronounce  of  ittelf  alone«  The 
'charter,  article  eight,  aays  that,  in  mntteri  of  the  preaa.  Frenchmen  arc  bound  to  cnn> 
fonu  to  ihr  laws  ,^  it  doea  not  my  to  the  ordinpncefl.  The  charter,  article  thirty-fifc, 
aaya  that  the  organization  of  the'  electoral  coHegea  thai!  be  regulated  fry  fAe^iTf ;  Lt 
doea  not  eay  by  the  ordinaecea. 

The  erown  Haelf  had  hitlierto  recognised  theae  articlea  t  it  )tad  not  ihoiaght  of  avftiU 
ing  itself  againat  theizij  ertlier  of  a  preteaded  conatituent  powor^  or  of  a  power  falafily 
tltribuied  to  the  fourteenth  article. 

Do  all  occaaionaf  in  fact,  when  circtimatjkncca  of  alleged  gravity  aeemed  to  it  to  de^ 
at«nd  a  modi&cation,  whether  in  the  rigims  of  tlie  preei,  or  in  the  electoral  tigimt^  it 
hu  had  recoune  to  the  two  Chamber*.  When  it  woa  found  neoeaaary  to  modify  the 
chArter^  in  order  to  eatabliah  aeptennality  and  integral  reuovii(>oti,  it  bad  recource,  not 
to  itaelf  aa  author  of  the  Chamber,  but  to  the  Chacnbers,  Royally  hat^  therefore,  receg- 
utaed,  and  itaelf  acted  upon  thoae  eighth  and  thirty-fil\h  artidc-a^and  haa  not  arrogated  to 
ita«lf,aa  regarda  ihem,  either  i  cunatitucnt  authority  or  a  dictatorial  tutborily,  which 
lio where  eilita* 

The  tribunals^  to  which  belonga  the  right  of  interpretation,  have  aolemnly  recogniaed 
theee  vame  principles.  The  royal  coort  of  f^aria^  and  aeveral  othera,  have  condemned 
the  pobliaherB  of  the  Atsocioiion  Brtionfu^  na.  authora  of  outra^ea  againat  the  govern^ 
ment.  It  b&fl  regarded  ae  an  outrage  the  auppoRilion  thjit  the  govcrnmenl  could  em- 
ploy the  auihority  of  ordinanccii  where  the  authority  of  the  law  can  alooe  he  admittedn, 
Thu*  the  formal  teit  of  the  charter,  the  practice  hitherto  followed  by  the  crown^  and 
the  dee^Bion  of  the  tribunait,  eatablifth  the  principle  that,  in  matten  of  the  preaa  and  of 

I^lcctoral  organisation  J  the  law^-that  b  to  aay^  the  ding  and  the  chamber* — can  alone 
toroDoiince  deciiively. 
f  To*tlay^  therefore,  the  government  haa  violated  legality.    We  are  diipenaed  from 
pbeying  ;  we  will  endeavour  to  publiah  our  printa,  without  aatitng  for  the  authorivtian 
bpnsrd  on  ita  {  we  will  do  our  utmoit  to  the  end,  that  thia  day^  at  leaat,  they  may  rescb 
Bl  France, 
r  Thia  ia  what  ouf  duty  aa  eitiiena  preaeribea  to  ut,  and  we  will  fulfil  it, 
'    It  ia  uoi  for  tia  to  poiet  out  lU  dutiea  |o  the  iltegaily'diaaolred  Chamber  \  but  we  may 
b^a^ech  it  to  rely  on  ita  evident  rig ht«  and  to  resiat  to  ita  iitmoit  the  vioiaiion  of  the 
Itwi,     That  right  ia  aa  certain  as  that  on  which  wo  rely*     The  charter  aaya,  article 
fiily,  that  the  Iking  tuny  diistslve  the  Chjimber  of  Dc^puliet ;  but  it  h  necetaary  thereto 
that   it  fihali    have   uiet   and   been  conatiliited   a   chaTriber;  that  it  Bh^ill   hare  upheM 
I  tyatcm  capable  of  prvvokitig  it<  diatolutioa.     But  before  the  taeetiug  amd  the  i 
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tatkMi  oftba  Chamber,  there  ii  nothieg  bat  eleetioBi  inide.  Now  tlie  4 
my  that  the  king  mty  qaath  eleedoBt.  The  ordioaneetpeblMhed  tUe  day  osly  qoarii 
eleetkme;  thej  are,  therefore,  illegal,  for  thev  do  a  thing  whieh  the  ebarter  doea  b« 
anthoriae.  .The  depntiea  elected  and  eonvoaed  for  the  yd.of  Aagoet  are,  therefort, 
well  and  duly  elected  ^nd  convoked.  Their  right 'ia  th^  laipe  to-day  ae  yeateiday. 
France  beaeeohea  them  not  to  forget  it.  Wbaterer  they  may  and  eaa  do  tocnforet 
tftMt  right,  they  are  bound  to  do.  The  gOTernment  haa  thia  day  loot  the  character  of 
iJBgality  which  commanda  obedience.  We  reiiat  it  aa  regardaourael  vea ;  itia  for  Fraaei 
to  Jsdge  how  for  ita  own  reaiitapce  abould  eitend. 

Signed  hj  the  g^ranta  and  r^acteart  (editors  irtid  contribotora)  of  joaraala  actaall 
preaent  in  Paris.  (Here  follow  forty-three  namea.) 
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THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS 
AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

m   TOUHTEKN    lARQK  OCTAVO   VOLUMES  OF  OVER  SIX  KUNDEmJ  DODflLB 
COLUMNED  ^'AOJiS  £ACM. 

For  sate  T«rjr  low,  in  nrii^it*  nf\em  &r  bltidini. 

During  the  long  p*nod  which  this  work  hiB  been  before  ih«  public,  it 
hu  attained  e  Tcry  hif^h  character  as  an 

ENCYCLOP.EDLA  FOR  DAILY  REFERENCE, 

Contajninff,  in  a  comparativefy  mademt«  Bpace,  a  Ti£t  auantitf  of  informa- 
tion which  \b  flcarccly  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  sna  of  the  ejiael  kind 
which  iis  wfmted  tn  the  daily  ejci^cncicH  of  coDTersatiori  and  reading.  It 
has  zUq  a  recomm^ndaiion  Bhared  by  tici  other  work  of  thp  kind  now  bcffire 
the  public,  in  beinff  an  Amcncan  book.     The  niimeroua  Annerieftfi  Biogm* 

fhies,  AecountB  ofAmerictin  Inventions  and  Discoveriest  References  lo  our 
'olitieal  Inatitntic^nfi,  and  the  ^^neral  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  out  own 
peculiar  habits  end  modes  of  ilioughi^  pecultarty  auit  it  to  rdadera  io  this 
country.     From  these  caui^es,  it  is  also  especially  fitted  for  all 

DISTRrcT  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES, 

in  ftome  of  which  It  haa  been  tried  with  great  satiafaction.  It  fulfils,  id  ■ 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  similar  work,  the  require  me  nti  for  theae 
1  nai it utions,  presenting,  in  a  «malt  campoaa  and  price ,  the  materials  of  a 
libraf^i  and  furnishing  a  book  for  e very-day  use  and  referencet  indispensable 
to  tho«e  removed  from  the  large  public  collect  tons. 

Some  year*  having  eUp«jf"d  *iinec  the  original  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA  were  pitblished,  to  farmg  it  up  to 
the  present  uay.  with  the  history  of  that  period,  at  the  retiueat  oftiumerous 
aubsci-ibcrst  the  publishers  have  just  iaaued  a 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  (THE  FOURTEENTH), 

BRINGING  THE  WORK   UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1847. 

B»IT£D  SY  HENRY  VETHAKR,  LL.P. 

ri0*>Pnmivt  ud  Pmfimo^  of  Ujitheoitiijai  in  the*  Vnitet^itj  oC  f^notflwiim^  ATHhor  oT 
"A  TraiEPt  PA  FoUlica]  Ewwimj.*' 

In  one  large  octavo  Toliune  of  over  650  double  i^himned  pogea. 
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LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA   AMERICANA. 

The  numerous  subscribert  who  have  been  waiting  the  completion  of  this 
Tolume  can  now  perfect  their  sets,  and  all  who  want 

A  REGISTER  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN 
YEARS,  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD. 

can  obtain  this  volume  separately :  price  Two  Dollars  uncut  m  doth,  or 
Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  in  leather,  to  match  the  styles  in  which  the 
publishers  have  been  selling  sets. 

Subscribers  in  the  large  cities  can  be  supplied  on  application  at  any  of  the 
principal  bookstores  ;  and  persons  residing  in  the  country  can  have  their 
sets  matched  by  sending  a  volume  in  charge  of  friends  visiting  the  city. 

Complete  sets  furnished  at  very  low  prices  in  various  bindings. 

**  Tlie  publishera  of  th«  EncycloiMsdia  Amenrana  confvrrad  u  oblitratioa  oa  th«  ptitdie  when, 
ftnuteen  yaara  a«u,  they  iaaued  the  thirteen  Tolumet  from  their  prm.  They  ooBtained  a  w«Mler- 
ful  arouunt  of  infnrraation,  u|Mm  alnHMl  erery  subject  which  woald  be  likely  to  oocnpy  public 
aUentifjn,  or  be  the  theme  of  ronvenmtKin  in  the  private  drcle.  Whatever  one  would  wivh  to 
inquire  about,  it  eeemed  only  uvceemry  to  dip  into  the  GnryclopMha  Amennana,  and  there  Ihe 
outline,  at  leaat,  would  be  found,  and  reference  made  to  thoee  worki  whicii  treat  at  large  upoo  Um 
■ubject  It  wu  not  itraivce.  therefore,  that  the  work  was  popular.  But  in  fourteen  yean,  great 
events  occur.  Ttie  Inst  fourteen  years  have  been  full  of  them,  and  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  adencee  and  the  arts ;  and  great  mea  have,  by  death,  commended  their  namea  and  deeds 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  bioforapher.  so  thst  the  Kncyclopedia  that  approached  perfection  in  183^ 
might  fiill  considerably  behiml  in  1&16.  I'o  bring  up  the  work,  and  kenp  it  at  the  pment  pomt,  has 
been  a  task  as^iuniod  by  Frufesitor  Vethake,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  a  gentleman  entirely 
competent  to  surh  an  undcrtukini; ;  and  with  a  disp<isition  to  do  a  good  work,  lie  has  supplied  a 
supplementary  volume  to  the  mam  work,  corresponding  in  size  and  arrangements  therewith,  and 
becunting,  ind<'(nl,  a  fourteenth  volume.  The  author  has  been  exceedingly  indtntrious,  and  very 
fortunate  in  diwoverinp  and  aelecting  matenala,  usmg  all  that  Germany  has  presented,  and  reaurt- 
ing  to  every  &(iecte!i  of  informntion  of  events  coimecteil  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  thirteen  volumes.  He  has  continned  articles  that  were  ctMiimenced  in  that  work, 
and  added  new  articles  upon  faience,  btocraphy,  history,  and  geography,  eo  as  to  make  the  preeent 
volume  a  necetsjiary  upriemiage  in  c«mii>leting  fucts  to  the  other.  The  publishers  deaerre  the 
thanks  of  the  readf^nt  of  th«!  volume,  for  the  hundMime  type,  and  clear  white  paper  they  have  used 
in  the  publication. "—t7f«/«/  State*  QczttU. 

"  This  volume  is  worth  owning  by  it.-telf.  as  a  most  conrenient  and  reliable  compend  of  recent  His- 
tory, Hiography,  Statistics,  Ac,  Ac.  The  entire  work  forms  the  chp.a(»est  and  probably  now  the 
must  desirable  EncycJopaslia  published  for  popular  use."— ^os  York  Tnbtme, 

**  llie  Conversations  Lexicon  (Encyclop»lia  Amencann)  has  become  a  household  book  in  all  the 
intelligent  families  in  America,  and  is  und«»ubtedly  the  best  depository  uf  biographical,  hotoriral, 
geographical  und  political  infumiuLiun  of  that  kind  wlijch  ducnmitialiug  readers  require." — SiUi- 
man's  Journal. 

"This  volume  of  the  EncyclopiBdia  is  a  Westminster  Abbey  of  American  reputation.  What 
names  are  on  the  roll  mnce  1833 !"— N.  Y.  Literary  World. 

"The  work  to  which  this  volume  forms  a  supplement,  is  one  of  the  moat  important  ooatneotione 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  Besides  condensing  into  a  compara- 
tively narrow  r^mipnm.  the  substance  of  lar^r  works  of  the  same  kind  which  had  preceded  it,  it 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  )«  fiiund.  and  is  distinguished,  not 
less  for  its  admirahle  arrangement,  than  for  the  variety  of  luhjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  pre«rnt 
volume,  which  in  etlited  by  one  of  the  most  diHtingui.<;hed  srholan  of  our  country,  is  Wfirthy  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is  a  remarkably  felicitous  condematioo 
of  the  more  recent  improvements  in  science  and  the  arts,  besides  forming  a  very  important  addi- 
tion to  the  department  of  Biography,  the  general  progress  of  society,  Ac,  Ac."— Xttaay  Argm. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

fKOM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  EE]G!f  Of  &ind  OBOBAiS  tlF^ 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R,S.E. 

CofspZete  in  aeven  n«At  Tolum«9  m  demy  octavo,  ei^tri  cbtb. 

Btingimg  tkt  w&rk  i«lA«  dm$k  ^JUrd  BUim,  m  1S38. 

"ft  li fiifndMDot  f6r  mi  tio  thauik  Urvl Cunftttiill  flv tt«  bflmt  Ifldssrti^  with  wludi  b«  tiw  thv  hr 
pnMctfud  hb  lufi  (aili«  ths  j^avtmt  t^ndnr  nwl  UbcmUftjr  wtfli  wliirtk  fei*  hM  tii«t/i«l  Uw  Itvt* 
tfid  eiartetdti  ctf  «  k«c  wavsv^im  of  tiifluaiiti«|  miwIilrBii  isA  nlniilcn,  list  iIip  nnJr  «t/l' 
ai  his  umiiTH.  W#  n«cd  haJlj  mj  thni  «•  lihifl  tapmA  wtth  |fnl  inlvrHl  Hm  Oitta»atkw 
oT  rlift  peiftmsuKv.    But  tM  prevent  mum  of  ItHif  m  nora  th4ft  fDa<!i«tit  k»  0^  tim4  ^Stm^ima 

^TlHTntitiiMiCwm  with  tiflitiiit  »a>ii»im^^  wixm^  m  ponnuim^tMiehm  id  ft^fltJU.  aad  m 
■li  €tiir«  ait«r««liii«  iM  imftnollv*.  Ttw  west  m  na/t  Mir  liMdnal  ud  jjigiiiiilail,  but  Hit 
■unkntal  ind  phikwfthML    Huf  of  tb«  etepEviv  «iUmlr  UirlUiitf  laddMii,  wMli  m  i  virtii 

"A  worh  |«  thrm  hmu/SmmK  uctmTo  raluBHi  Tfadb  w«  liiiU  nfud  ■*  tooth  ■■  Cfwuml  flii  M 
hfHMtf  to  msr  hhntj  a  H^-turr  of  Uh  t«nl  dkimeftlnn  of  Easfand  fivn  ifa*  laMkitfim  of  IW 
oAliM,  to  BiBPMMrily  A  HMorf  <if  t^M  CnidilvcuiQ,  tb*  Ctrart,  and  tlia  Jutapnidiv*  if  t^  Kjfl«- 
dom,  ud  Ibpv  votttmct  iHVi  witii  «  wwld  df  adUaunl  matter  of  Uu  liratiatf  etunclw  iv  l*a 
fwani  ivadaTp  ai  wtU  aa  «ith  mmsi^  tt  Urn  dapf^  iMUml  te  tlk«  jiTBltfiiiiHl  «r  pldtespklgy 

-Tte  bfllUut  aocn*  ATtUa  wiAtelhrtvd  tohTHBBWgniterlfaiii  EH 

nrtamlr  thv  notft  hfiOiMI  miDflwtiiiii  l«  iMflMlt  lu«lvi^  inadia  within  ovr  ivoBOioltaB;  ft  fai 
1^  ohvte  Bsd  &«ad«<B  ef  SMpifif  «ailfclMd  «mh  tM  alALunJa  aod  oraftit  flMffiilMii!«Mw 
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NtyrrzEJi  Hr^voAiai  lasae  fMmut*  Fa«9V«  a^d  ii  SUwtfafcd  bf  EiMfiT- 
Two  fitj^Ex  Mavi,  Mid  m^olomd  Mar  or  r*s  UvrrKii  UriTCi,  lAcr  T«d<^ 
DCf'i,  foRtber  wkh  alMiiti  Elktuv  B9»mi&  Waov  CvT§ 


^ 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

STRICKLAND'S  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 
A  NEW  AND  ELEGANT  EDITION 

LIVES   OF   THE    QUe'eNS   OF    ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST; 

WITH  ANECDOTES  OP  THEIR  COURTS,  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  OFFICIAL 

RECORDS  A.VD  OTHER  AUTHENTIC  DOCUMENTS,  PRIVATE  AS  WELL  AS  PUBLIC 

ITBW   BDITlOir,    WITH   ADDITIOIfS  AND   C0RRBCTI0N8. 

BT    AaifES    8TRI0KLAHD. 

Florminir  a  haDdsoBM  aMiet  in  emwn  oeUvo.  bemouftiUj  pnntad  with  luxa  tjrpa  on  Am  papcr.doM 
ap  m  rich  extra  cniMon  doth,  and  auld  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  furmer  etlitioBa. 

Volume  One,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  pages,  containing  Volumes 
One,  Two,  and  Three,  of  the  duodecimo  edition,  and  Volume  Two,  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages,  containing  Volumes  Four  and  Five  of  the  12iiio., 
have  just  been  issued.  The  remainder  will  follow  rapidly,  two  volumes  in 
one,  and  the  whole  will  form  an  elegant  set  of  one  of  the  most  popular  his- 
tones  of  the  day.  I'lie  publishers  have  gone  to  much  expense  in  pre- 
paring  this  from  the  revised  and  improved  London  edition,  to  meet  the  fre- 
quent inquiries  for  the  '*  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,'*  in  better  atvle, 
jareer  type,  and  finer  paper  than  has  heretofore  been  accessible  to  readers 
in  tois  country.    Any  volume  of  this  edition  sold  separately. 

A  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  Duodecimo  E!dition.  Ten  volumes  are 
now  ready.  Vol.  I. — Contains  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Matilda  of  Scotland, 
Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 
Price  50  rents,  in  fancy  paper.  Vol.  II.— -Berengnria  of  Navarre,  Isabella 
of  Angoul«jme,  Eleanor  ot  Provence,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Marguerite  of 
France,  Isabella  of  France,  Pliiiippa  of  Hainault,  and  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
Price  50  cents.  Vol.  111. — Isabella  of  Valois,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Katha- 
rine of  Valoia,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  Ann  of  War- 
wick. Price  50  cents.  Vol.  IV. — Elizabeth  of  York,  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Clevcs,  and  Katharine  Howord. 
Price  65  cents.  Vol.  V. — Katharine  Parr  and  Queen  Mary.  Price  65  cents. 
Vol.  VI.— Queen  Elizabeth.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  VII.— Queen  Elizabeth 
(continued),  and  Anne  ot  Denmark.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  VIII. — Henrietta 
Maria  and  Catharine  of  Braganza.  Price  65  cents.  Vol.  IX.*— Mary  of 
Modena.  Price  75  cents.  Vol.  X. —  Mary  of  Modena  (continued),  and 
Mary  II.     Price  75  cents. 

Any  volume  aoht  separately,  or  the  whole  to  match  in  neat  green  cloth. 
JUST  PUBLISHED 

VOZi  I7MB     TS  Vl 

CONTAlNl.fO 

MARY  OF   MODENA,  AND   MARY  II. 

Price  75  cents  in  fancy  paper. — Also,  in  extra  green  cloth. 

'*Thf>Be  volnnies  have  the  fniirinHtiun  of  a  romanne  united  to  the  integrity  of  hortory." — Tfano. 

"A  oitNit  valuolile  and  entertaining  work." — ChronicU. 

"Ttiw  loterestinf;  and  well-wrHien  work,  in  wliich  the  tevera  truth  of  htttorj  takes  almnat  the 
wildnHM  of  roDiaiice,  will  cuiuttitute  a  valuable  addition  to  uor  biof  raphical  hteratore."— XbmDv 
herald. 

"  A  valuable  C(intnl>ution  to  historical  knowledgcn,  to  yortnn  persom  especially.  It 
maM  of  everv  kind  of  tiuttoricid  matter  of  inteml,  which  indiLstry  and  rewarcfa  oouhi  o( 
have  denvotl  luucti  eutf  rtninment  niid  in.Htruction  from  the  work."— vWVineum. 


L 


"The  exmrurion  ef  tins  work  ie  equal  to  the  ooiKM'ptioa.    Great  pains  have  beea  taken  to  make 

it  both  inlf  rrstinx  and  valuable."— Literary  Oateltt. 
**  A  chamiinc  work— fall  of  intereat.  at  onue  eenous  and  pleanaK."— Afonnmr  OiomC 
*  A  moet  charming  bimp^pUical  memoir.    We  conclude  by  eiproanng  oar  aoquskftad  opniiw, 

that  we  know  of  no  more  valnablf  contribution  to  modem  histoiy  Uum  thii  ninth  voIuiim  of  Mas 

Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Quevns."— Monun^  Herald. 


LEA  AND  BLANC  HA  RDS  PUBLICATIONS. 


ROSCOE'S  LIVES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

TO  MATCH  MISS  STRlCKLAND^S  **QUEEN3.** 

Y0Lt7MS  0^1^   COlfTAlIfl>n>  THE 

UFE  OF   WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR, 

In  Deat  royil  ducideeimo,  «ilrft  doth,  or  Tmcj  pipc-r. 
''tin  hJnOfieft]  mdw  will  0^  tkm  i  nmfif  of  |*eulnr  laiaraa     It  iJh»r'Liri  thrnufifi^Qr  th« 


pKiii«-taUiii  nanndLpUd  m  itTis  of  namtivB  which  bu  *U  th*  lurjJitf  «nd  firrnctJi  of 
iitra>r>fi.  It  it  m  woA  urttb  wMdi«  idwMHtt  k«£U  k  Uirtit  u  we  vb  >iiitiLiieiU  id  taylAf  it  will  do 
apoQ  £iiyM«b  hmotj*  t/rmrj  Ulmrr  ouflil  tn  bs  ptrondila.''— ^Sitndat  TliflKf 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE   LOVES  OF  THE  POETS, 

Bioerapbica]  Sketches  of  Women  celebrated  in  Aneienl  and 

Modern  Poetrir, 

BY    MRS.    JAM  I  Ed  ON. 
tn  one  r«y«l  ditcMfedmo'  Toiuimot  pirie«  75  6tnl& 


FREOERICK  THE  GREAT.  HfS  COURT  AND  TIMES. 

EDITED,  WITH   AN    INTRODUCTION,   BY  THOMAS  CAMP- 

BELL.  ESQ..  AUTHOR  OF  THE  -PLEASURES  OF  HOPE." 

SeeoDd  Serieit  in  two  duodecima  volutnei,  extra  cloih. 


HISTORV    OF   DOP^eRFSS, 

fnHrami^JG  A  rr  :  f:  ant>  TttI 

tiDlSt  Of  K  PLHST 

TEJLV, 

tn  one  largy:  octavo  vofume  oi  over  700  pugca,  price  only  §1.50. 
TFIE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 

FKOil  TttB  fiAllUEST  ICINEJS  OF  THAT  REALM  DOWN  TO  tTa  LATKST  CHtCTS. 

In  two  octavo  vohimes,  exin  clolh, 
Kr  Moorv  kM  at  loqgtk  ^nrapfftUi)  Kii  Hj>tnfr  of  Irrliad  oaoAaiBiiMr  til*  »t!«t  tnmtiiHa  •od  mt«T- 
wtxnt  periods  thmof  ti  which.  A  hva  ouwmt     Thr.<*p  whri  risw  jmhmmmL  tbunHlra  iif  tha  woirk  u 
fftT  ai  tbe  C^mt  £Efibdiiinii  istttiiit  boatlutd  tti  lmj^  cu:i  pnooim  Um  MeoMd  volvitne  KjMrau. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WAH  IK  FRANCE  AND  BELGIUM  IN  1819, 

coirrAU4i24G  Kmirrs  deta[i^  op  rns  battl?^  of  quath&ikas,  licny,  wavre 

AMi  Vl-ATt;KU.>0 
B7  OAFTAIEr   W.  SIBOBITB. 
tn  one  octsvo  voltimet  with  Mapa  and  FIaub  of  Batllei,  &c.,  war. 
1  |»wt  of  l«lciuni,  lodjf^tmg  th*  diitnhLjtjon  of  the  tmik*  an  tKmums^&n^  hnntilitinj. 

4  fttuiii4r  piiiii  2  a'stoclt.  P.  M.    S.  Fitld  of  Lirn^  «t  kmlf  twt  e<ii^?kclt.  F.  M 
t.  hi  A  auutir  put  11  q'elods»  A,  M.    7.  Fmkl  fjJ  W^irrluo,  at  soomuut  I  ^ 
Pivlfl  of  Wiirrlcn,  ti  A  miautM  nut  S  if/cIuirA.  P  M.  •  ^.  Fiild  of  Wii«i«.  ai  j 
i»,.     tu  FtHbl  i>f  Wnvre,  ai  «  aViock.  A.  M,,  l»it  Jan«t    IL  PfeCt  of  Trmacx^  ojn  wtuvJi  1 
I  oT  the  Alliflil  AiwiM*  into  ih?  tCmfdcmt. 


a(4 

JittM. 


1  PWiW 

abowa 


TEXT  BOOK  OF  HOOX-BSlASTXCAXi  HX^TOB?* 

BY  J.  C.  I.  GIKSt^LER,  PRfiFt-^Sf Uj  HV  THKnLO&Y  JW  liiyn\^tit:y      rHA>ALATEl> 

FROM  TJJIi  TKin.l>  OKR-MAN    I'lllTJON,  BV  F   LtNSINGFiAM, 

tn  Ihm  nCttTQ  toiiiin«6,  cooUmiHf  is/ret  laDO  Ujrf«  |W««l 


Q^  A  NWW  A1TO  S\CT 
or  VIENNA, 


BtEMEKTS  or  rrrTT-^aSAli  BISTORT, 

V.  KARLUST  trues  TCI  TtfE  TREATY 
^r  MyARIf  or  TWK  IE  a  DING 

BY    H.    W  B  ITE»  B.A- 

■  I1T9    JkHlllCAJI    ■OltlOH,    WITB    ADDilTI<»»* 
«T   /DHlf   ft.    nAllTi    A.M. 

In  an€  large  ro^al  ]2m0.  Tolume,  neai  eitm  ctoib. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


L 


NIEBUHR'S    ROME. 

TBB  BZ8TO&V  OF  AOXia, 

BY  B.  G.  NIEBUHR. 

OOMFLETB  IN  TWO  LABOB  OCTAVO  YOLUMEB. 

Done  up  in  extra  eloth ;  or  fire  partii.  |Mper,  price  fl.OO  each. 

The  lut  three  partR  of  thta  valuable  book  hare  never  before  been  pahb^Md  hi  Uiia  ooamrr.  ba^ 
faur  onlf  bitelf  benn  printfid  in  Gerineny,  nnd  translBterf  in  Enclaml.  The  two  la«t  of  These  cnm- 
pnse  Prufecsor  Niutiuhr^  Lecturer  on  the  latter  part  of  Roman  Hiatoiy,  ao  long  lout  to  the  wurkL 

"  It  IS  an  nnrxpectMl  lorpriae  and  plaastire  to  the  admireia  of  Niebahr— that  la,  to  nil  cumnt  rtn- 
denta  of  anrivnt  hikUirjr— to  recover,  ai  from  the  p^ve,  tlie  leRtuiei  before  us."— £rirrfic  Rretcm. 

"The  world  has  now  in  Nwbuhr  an  imperishable  model.**— EUbtfriirpA  Rmew,  Jm.  181-L 

"  Here  we  rkne  our  iwmarlu  uinni  this  niemonibl«  work,a  work  which,  of  all  that  have  appeared 
fat  our  ace.  is  the  Imut  fitted  to  «'xrite  mrn  of  If  eniiiiK  to  intellectnal  aeliviij :  from  whM*h  the  muet 
accomplwhrd  nrhnlnr  majr  cat  her  fresh  stores  of  knowledirf.  to  which  the  moat  expr-rienced  |«tliU- 
ciim  may  reaurt  for  theumlical  ami  praetinal  instruction,  and  whidi  no  perann  can  read  as  it  oii;;ht 
to  he  rend,  wiihont  fReliiic  the  better  and  more  generous  aentuuenta  uf  nia  oonunon  human  nature 
enlivened  and  t<n>iu(themMl  "—Edn^^targk  Rmnt. 

**  It  IS  smre  I  saw  yon  that  I  have  been  deviHirmx  with  the  moat  intense  admiration  the  third 
volume  of  Nif  hiihr.  The  cleannMv  and  rvmprehennvem'^  of  all  his  BMbtanrdtttMi!*  m  a  new 
feature  in  that  wonderAil  mhid,  and  how  miimtalily  beautiful  m  that  bnef  account  of  Term."— Dr. 
ArmM  (Life,  voL  ii.) 

PROFESSOR  RANKERS  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

BZSTOH'T   or   THS   POPfiS, 

THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATK.  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTf:EKTH  CENTURIES. 

BY   I.EOPOI.D   RANKE. 

TiARaLATiD  rum  thr  last  SDmoN  or  the  uRaMAX.  ar  WAi.Tn  c.  Kn.LT.  na..  a.  a. 

In  two  parte,  paper,  at  fl.OO  each,  or  one  larxe  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"A  book  extrst>nlin:iry  fiMr  its  leamina  and  impartiality,  and  for  its  just  and  liberal  viewv  of  the 
times  it  d<*!irrib«.fi.  'Dir  hr.t\  romplimrnt  that  mn  lie  paid  to  Mr.  Kniike,  is.  tliar  t:t\r\i  *i\W  has 
aivu««d  him  nf  )Kirriulity  to  it*  npiMinent:  the  German  PrntpMtanlM  complain iiie  thai  Ins  wurit  is 
written  in  io«>  Cat  IioIk*  .1  n'-int ;— the  C)itlii*1ira  fltTliirine,  thnt  irem-ni'ly  imput.-ji  as  he  19.  j I  is 
clear  to  jiercnve  Uio  PnttcHtant  temlciicy  of  the  iw^Xuxy'—LoHtUm  Tmus. 


THE  TTJBKISH  AXfD  SPAZTZSH  EXSPZBSS, 

IN  THE   SIXTKKNIll   iLNTrKY   AND   BKGINMNG   OF   THK  .St  VLN  I  IltNTH, 
BY   PROFESSOR    LEOPOLD    RANKE. 

TBAHSLATLO  ^Bt»M  THE  LAHT  EDITIOM  OF  Tlllt  r.F.KMA.N.  BY  WAl.TtR  K.   KhLLT.  r.JHJ. 

Coniplete  ill  one  part,  pa|w;r.  price  75  cents. 
Tliis  work  warn  p'lMij-hed  liv  thr  aiilhur  in  rfiiintfx:un  wjth  the  "History  of  the  Pi»p« i."  »«rder 
the  name  of  •' SuvprHiEni"*  :>n«l  Nn*ion«»  of  S(nith«fni  Kiin'|'««,  m  the  SLttfPnth  :irul  '^ivi-i'i-frth  (Vn- 
tarifs  "    It  may  b«  umJU  f^purulely,  ur  bouiul  up  with  thui  woik,  fur  winch  I'lnp-iM;  two  uilek  will 
be  found  in  it. 

HZSTOHT  or  THB  nT3rOIlMATIO»r  in  GCn-SOLflLirTr. 

BY    PROKKSSOR    LKOFOLI)   RANKli. 
PARTS   FIRST.  SECOND    AND    THIRD   NOW   READY. 

TBA.'«HL.\TKD  FROM  TIIH   HWONO  KT>ITIO?f.  UY  K\RAn  At'KIIJI. 

To  he  amii>Utt>l  m  Fn>e  parts,  r.nch  part  ronlatning  one  volume  of  the  Ltmdon  rjifio-i. 
Frw  nKMlern  \vnirp»  puiinjM  sTj«'h  iiiriliflrarhniv  for  iluinc  jU!«'ir^i  to  !n»  t'r>';i*  :i  *:"ihj«  =•'  :••«  !>•>- 
p(»li1  Kanki' -  Iii'!i>l:rii:..l'i«  111  rTj-rliini";,  he  r«vels  in  l\w  U»\  itf  eTaiiiiiiine  nrrl  iv--i  .n-l  ^!:t'.e 
paiKTs:  hoiii'sl  III  pi.TiiiKf.  he  hh:i;>M  In*  ih»-«"rii«»  from  ev!(!»»n'-»* ;  nni  like  I'  ■•■•■::■.••,  wl"i*«» 
roiiiiinr*'  of  lh«  Krfutina'inii  M-lrr'si  •■viilfnc^  to  mi|i|Hirt  i-r«'«-oiic<'ive«l  the«>r)'  Kuu.xc  lit  \ei  lo.'-^rls 
the  &luti>»iii:in  111  Ihe  lhi;i-I<«RKHi,  or  ihe  his'onau  111  'lie  i>.utis:in."—A!hftiau>n, 


BROnOHAM  ON*  THIS  FRBITOH  BSVOZilTTZOIf . 

Cue  v'»l»inic  IJnio..  paf<:r.  jji  ice  J>n  c«;nts. 

STUDIES   OF  THF   LIFE   OF  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  FIJFNCH  OF  MADAMK  ND'KDR  Di:  SAlTSSrRE. 
In  one  neat  I'Jmo.  volume,  fanrv  imiter.    Price  75  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS:  OR.  CIVILIZ.\TION  OF 
MANKIND  RY  WOMEN. 

FROM  THK  FRENCH   OF   L.  AIMK  MARTIN. 
In  one  12ma  Tolnme,  paper,  price  76  cents;  or  in  extra  doth. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

A   BEmiES    OF   IKTORKa 

WHKH   DKSEBVB  THE   A'lTKNTKJN   OF  THE    PUBUClv   FRfl«  THE   VAKIPTV  ANP 

IMPOHTANCE  OF  THETR    SOBJKTTSv  AND  THE  C0?JCtSE?tf^8  jlND 

(flUeNGTH  WITH  ^IIKTH  THEY  AEE  WRITTEl^. 

That  ItrfU  «  Dvfll  Itimo,  *9n«j;  in  pi^rK  or  ftfroiifijr  duaa  a|>  m  thr*{t  ttifAi  vulinsaii  tattm  doth. 

THBBE   ABE   ALEEAD7    PUBLISHED, 
Wo,  L— PHOjOSOPHICAL  TKEORIfS  AND  PHnjOSOFHICAL  EXPHilENrE. 

g.**:jN  THE  COSm^IlON  am*  EKN  FHVSlOLfJGV  AND  HVTEIJ^JSCrUAL  SCmrfCR 
1.— ON  M*P*'«^  PfJWER  OlTER  HlMSLLPpTO  PH EVENT  OR  CONTROL  [N8AN1TY, 
*.— AN    INI  HODtfCTION   TO   PltAC-llCAL  OHtJ^NlC   CHEMlSTHV,    WITH   REFER- 

KMCES  TO  THE  WORKS  OF  DAVY,  BRANUE,  IJEBJG^&c 
a.— A  BmK¥  VIEW  OF  GREEK  FHfUJSSOFHV  IP  Tn  THti  AGE  OF  PERtCUa. 
6.— GRKfiK    PHILOSOPHY  FttOW  THE  AGE  OF  SOCRAl'KS  TO  THE  COMING  OF 

CHRiiT. 
T.^CHHISIIAN  DOCTRINE  AND  PRArTrcE  IS  THE  S£OOM>  CENTrrBr* 
t-AS   l:> ffisn  ir>.N  [)F  VTJUGAR  AND  OOWMON  ERHOtlS,  ADAKt'ED  It)  tttSYlUJt. 
Of 

t.-A>  ro  vEGE^riBLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  imrmmtcm  to 

W>.-ON  THl 

y. -CHRIS i.,  /H  century/ 

li— THE  GENOIAL  lJil.NCU*LL^  IJi   liKAJUlAiL 
"  v^'a  uro  ffM  to  flml  Uiat  ErtcionL  Lxu  ^  Biflitriibnl  u«  niimjitlstir,  |br  »  ^muter  sf  (Jiate  odgtnal 
pntxt  Uiv  itiittiiniMt  Hrwi  ot  UlU«  liuiil»4»  ifrbMi  JU«^«  jumUi  «u,^itctMi  m  Btijcb  aitoiitKiiL  m  Urmt 

^Ti-  -'«!•  r-  ^-r  {(i«H  ihuoKlliiAjl  Irvmlitti  tUB  not  liiHUnn  fur  htin  ;  tlmf  w  mms  wko  ta«Ts 

tt«  t' .  "■\»y  KQil,  oiodiUUuii  upuu  ttufiu,  bavB  givwi  llwu'  tdyiitlits  hi  Itm  ihoixghifui.**—^ 

•A  mxim  uf  liUle  fpluiniii^  wtiote  werOi  !>  tuit  il  kU  tn  b«  aiCiSiiUfd  lif  clMtr  ncAiif  priet.  Tbiy 
ml*  wMitiAi  fit  Eiiclniifl  hy  H^aUui  uf  cuirn^iii  Atfilitjr,  wlirii*  dM^it  n  fei?  aU  Ui#  ktmiiijii  «f  Ue 
S»y|>lic  Uf  ifiuitiiia  im|;iL)rUiit  tuj^jt*,  m  h  bM^vJi  tiMl  <cwnwU«  mud*  oT pvMiiciAtfiM."— ^,  y. Mfir^iv 


MACKINTOSH'S  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

WITU   A   FnErACE   BV 

THE  REV,  WILLIAM  WHEWELL.  M.A. 
lu  one  neat  Svo,  vol.,  ©itra  cbth. 


^OVERLAND  lOURHEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

DURING  THE  YEARS  1341  AND  JP42, 

BY    SIR    GEORGE    SIMPSOH, 

coy eRSTiR-ns -CHI nif  of  thj:  HtTisu?«^s  bav  com? amps  terrttories 

iti  one  v&ry  oeAt  cr^wn  octavo  irolunie.  rkh  eiim  enniaon  dpthi  or  m  two 

fuirfff*  paper,  pnc«  75  etnts  ewrh. 

■■A  moi*  vAkuftbTi  or  innrui^Ui'?  wuHk,  ur  atui  wopt  fbtl  of  parilotii  idvfn&tum  »irf  borgia  «&tei^ 


nf  lit*  4»Fiwt*  m^'Fiwt,  pnvv«w*  »H  the  i34Aniw  of  ta  t 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

DURING  TUE  YEARS  1838.  '39,  '40,  41,  AND  *43. 
BT    OHAai<E8    WII<KB8,    ESQ^t    U.S«S. 

commahdkr  op  tub  ExnoiTioN.  rra 

PRICE   TWENTT-FIVE   DOLLABS. 

A  New  Edition,  In  Rve  Medium  Octairo  Volumes,  neat  Extra  CInlh,  particularly  done 

up  witli  reference  to  strenfjth  and  continued  une:  containing  Twxnty  Six  Hum* 

DKBD  Paobs  of  I.etter-preae.    llluHtrated  with  Mapp.  and  about  TkKBa 

Hdndrbd  Splbnbid  EMOKAViiiaa  oi*  Wood. 
PRICE   ONLT  TWO   D0I.Z.AR8  A  VOIiUlUCE. 

Thmqrti  otf^rnA  at  a  price  no  ]nw.  this  n  the  complete  work,  onntaininir  all  the  letter-preae  of  the 
edition  printed  fnr  CoucreM,  with  mme  improrenteiita  anneeted  m  the  oonnn  of  pemnir  the  work 
Hcain  throoirh  the  pram.  All  fif  tlie  wMtd-ciit  illuvtintiona  are  retained,  and  nearly  ail  the  niapa; 
the  lan^  Kleel  plaifw  of  the  quarto  edition  beinic  (Miiitted,  and  neat  wuod-cotji  auliitjtuted  &*  furtv- 
■eren  steel  ricneftea.  It  ia  pnuled  uii  Jne  paper,  with  huire  tfpe,  bound  in  verj  neat  eztxm  dutJi, 
Bad  fi»ma  a  beautiful  wurk,  with  ita  very  nameruus  and  api«opnate  embeUishiDeuts. 

The  atlentiMi  of  perannn  fomiimr  liYimntta  ia  l^«prclnlly  directed  to  thia  work,  aa  pranentinir  the 
mmi  and  nduable  matter  aocumuiated  by  the  Expedition  in  a  cheap, oonvenieat,  and  readable  Ibrm. 

SCHOOL  and  other  PirBI.IC  UKKaRIES  should  not  be  without  iU  aa  embiidyioK  the  results  of 
tiie  First  ScJenliiiA  Expedition  cuinmisaioned  by  our  Kuvemment  to  explore  fineuni  rein' ma. 

"  We  have  no  hesitatmn  in  jcayiug  that  it  is  destined  to  stand  amonff  the  moat  endnrinf  moan- 
mants  of  onr  national  literal urs.  Ita  oontributmns  not  only  to  every  department  of  acienee,  baft 
ereiy  department  of  history,  are  immenae ;  and  there  is  not  an  intaUi(|Mit  man  m  the  oommunitf— 
no  matter  what  nuy  be  hia  taste,  or  hia  oociination.  but  will  lind  aomathing  hare  to  enlighten,  to 
patiiy,  and  to  pnidt  him."— iAAaNT  iMipM  ' 


1 


ANOTHER    EDITION. 
PRICE  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

IN  FIVE   MAGNIFICENT   IMPERIAL   OCTAVO  VOLUMES; 

WITH  AN  ATLAS  OF  LARGE  AND  EXTENDED  MAPS. 
BEAUTIFULLY  IXJNE  UP  IN  EXTRA  CLOTH. 
Thie  truly  great  and  National  Wurk  in  istinnd  in  a  style  of  siip«;rior  magnific««nce 
and  b(*nuty.  rontaiinng  Sixly>four  lur^c  and  (ini!<hKd  Line  Eii^ravin^s,  «mhraririg 
Scpnory,  PortraitB.  .MarincrK.  (^ist»»m«.  ice,  to.  Forty  wven  exquisite  ?t«'»^l  VipiiHiioa, 
worked  ainont;  thi*  I«tl«'r-prrKS ;  about  Two  llurulrcd  and  Fifty  finely  I'.xi'Ciiteil  VVi>od- 
cut  IlluHtratiunp,  Fonrtnen  large  and  small  Maps  and  Charts,  and  nearly  Twenty-six 
Hundred  pagea  of  Lctier-prosa. 

ALSO,  A  FEW  COPIES  STILL  ON  HAND. 

THE  EDITION   PRINTED   FOR  CONGRESS, 

IN  FIVE   VOLUJyiES,  AND  AN  ATLAS. 

LARGE  IMPERIAL  QUARTO,  STRONG  EXTRA  CLOTH. 

PRIOE    SIXTY    DOLLABS. 


JIJ8T  ISSUED. 

THE  ETHNOGRAPHY   AND   PHILOLOGY  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES   EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

UMDER  THE  COMMA.M)  OF  CHARLES  WILKM,  ESQ.,  U.  S.  KAVJ. 
BY    HORATIO    II  ALB, 

Pim.OI^OlhT    TO    THX    KlPKDITlOJf. 

In  one  larfe  imperial  octavo  ▼olume  of  nrarly  M>vffn  liumlrtNl  paees.    With  two  Map*,  pnnted  to 
inat<.*.li  Uie  CoiiercMi  ri>pitw  of  thv  **  Narruuve  " 

Price  TKN  DOLLARS,  iu  beautiful  extra  cloth,  done  up  with  great  strongtn. 

•  .•This  M  the  only  edition  pnnted.  and  hut  few  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  remainder  of  thp  M^ieiiiifir  works  of  the  KT|>e4lirifin  are  in  a  stato  of  rapid  pro^reaa.  The 
volume  on  ('ora!<i,  by  J.  1).  L^aiiu,  t^q.,  with  an  Atliw  of  I'laU«,  will  be  shortly  rvu.ij.  U>  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  olhen. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'8  PUBLICATIONS. 

DON  QUIXOTE-ILLUSTRATED   EDITION. 

KOW  READY.       . 


DON  QUUOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA, 

MIGUEL    0E  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA, 
BT  OBARZiSS   JAfiViS,   C^a^ 

CA.REFULLY  atlVISED  AND  OORRBCTED.  WITB  A  MEMOIR  OP  THE  AtJTHOl  4NII  A 

Nance  or  m^  works. 
WITH  NUMEROUS  1  LLUSTR  ATIO  NS, 

BY    TONY    JOHANNOT. 
tn  iwo  IwtutlftiUy  printed  volume**  crown  ovtavo,  rich  eiir*  cfitniDa  dcnlii 


Th#  pflbliili*ip  an  hMppr  m  pnHfiiuw  t«  ttia  vijmimv  dI  Dim  Qmtoim  «ti  wiiu^a  of  %kMt  wart 
J»  ■run*  iJcfTVi  wonfif  of  iti  mpuLntlcTg.  AmJ  (^jul^inty  T!ir  wnnt  i^r  r'i(*h  &  nni\  ttzu  lottf  b*tii  i^M 
111  tlai  eotnttrr*  *n^  tn  ivrH^iiiittf  thp.  Uipy  tik^i^  r^^jr  siMt  tt^ 

CervunlM.  aih]  q  iliiim  wbrtjon  of  ilun  h«v«  bwa  iJii^mvccl  m  ih*^  ^«^  nujniMV.  4  nopmH 
ii]«>mi>«  ^if  ilid  4uilirjr  And  Iub  weclct  bs  b««7i  itbl«d  H  tb«  e<1itcff,  Tb»  Td(titA4M  vn  ytrifiM  ii 
Iflfpni  tAmmt  typf,  um  Am  ]wft«i,aHl  huitU»nu1r  booiv).  cjul   ib*  wiujta  i 


^ 


^ 


£ 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*S  PUBUCATIONS. 

PICCIOLA. 

ILZiUSTaATED  EDXTXOV. 

PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA; 

OR,  CAPTIVITY  CAPTIVE. 
BT  X.  B.  SAXHTIHB. 

A    mW    BDITIOir,   WITH     ILLUITSATIOaS. 

In  one  el«c«ni  doodedmo  Tolume,  large  type,  end  tine  paper ;  priee  in  Ikncy  eoven 
50  eeau,  or  in  benutifUl  eiua  erioieon  etoU. 
"  Bnlnpe  the  hmmI  beeuoAil  and  toachuw  work  of  fleban  ever  wiittee,  with  Um  eweptw  o€ 


"TIm  hutm  publtthera  ha.y  thawn  their  pethndsm,  eomman  mom,  aad  food  tatf«  bf  pnttinf 
fcrtli  their  foorth  ediiioa  of  th»  work,  with  a  it  of  Twy  bemtiftU  eogrired  dnhwlliriimenU.  Thore 
iMTsr  WW  a  book  whirh  bouer  desanrod  Iho  oompliuMiiL  U  ia  ona  of  fraatiy  aiurrior  aierit  to 
Fud  and  Viniiua,  and  we  beliera  it  ia  deatined  to  aurpaaa  that  pupalar  work  of  St.  Pierre  in  papa, 
larity.  It  n  better  luitad  to  Uie  advanoed  ideaa  of  llie  praaeat  an,  and  powewao  peculiar  moral 
eharma  in  which  l^ul  and  Virpnia  la  defk>jenl.  St.  Pierre'a  work  denvad  ita  popolarit/  (hxn  ita 
boM  attank  uo  (eadai  prafodieea;  Saintina*B  atrikaa  deeper,  and  aanila  the  aaerat  infldriitjr  which 
ii  the  bane  of  nuideru  eunifliy.  in  ita  atmmfaold.  A  thouaand  editiooa  of  Pioa^0  wUl  not  be  too 
many  for  Ita  mthi.'*— Ladies  Book. 

**ThiB  la  a  little  aein  uf  ita  kind— a  beentiftd  ooneeit,  beaatiftally  vnfiildad  and  applied.  Theatyla 
aad  plot  of  thia  truly  chanmncatoiy  leguira  no  cntiaaai ;  we  wiu  only  eipcewa  the  wish  V   ' 
who  nly  oo  wiirka  of  Action  for  their  uitellectnal  fiwd,  aiay  alwaya  and  tluae  aa  para  in 
aad  baantiAil  in  moral  ai  Piociola.'*— Afeia  York  Rntem. 

"The praeent  edition  w  itot  np  m  beautiful  atyle,  with  dInatiatiOBB,  aad  refleeta  credit  apon  the 
nbUihen.  We  reeummend  to  thoee  of  viur  readera  who  were  not  fortnaata  enough  to  meet  with 
Piooiola  aone  yean  afn.  when  it  waa  fliat  Iranalated.  and  for  a  aeaaoa  all  the  rage,  to  loaa  no  tioM 
in  pneaiiaK  it  aow^-end  to  Uiuae  who  read  it  then,  but  do  not  powaii  a  eony,  to  embrwoe  the  op- 
portaaiCy  oi  aupplying  theaaaalvea  from  the  preaent  veiy  etceUanl  editMa."  ■  aotmdaif  Evamtf  PoH. 

"  A  new  edition  of  thia  entniaite  atoty  haa  recently  been  inned  by  Meaoa.  Lea  A  Blanchani, 
enbelhabed  and  Uluvurated  m  the  moat  elacaat  manner.    We  nnderatand  that  the  w»rk  waa  com- 

aetely  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  will  tlMn  be  welctmied.    It  otmtaini  a  delirlitj^il  letter  ftv>m 
le  author,  givinf;  a  lAinfol  inBfht  into  tlie  peraDoal  hiaioiy  of  the  chanaten  who  figure  m  the 
atury."— £veiiuv  Buueltn. 
"The  moat  clwmiinff  work  we  hare  read  far  many  a  day.**— Jttdkawnd  Bmtmnr. 


LOVER'S  RORY  O'MORE. 
moAV  o'MO&a-A  wATzoarAZi  mouAxroa, 

BY  SAMUKL   LOVER. 
A  new  and  cheap  edition,  with  Illustrationa  by  the  Author.    Pnoe  only  25  cents. 
Alao,  a  beautiful  edition  in  royal  12mo.,  price  SO  centa,  to  match  th«  following. 
''A  truly  Irish,  national,  and  eharactenatjc  story."— /iOtuton  Literary  (ToaeUt. 
*  Mr.  Lttrer  has  here  priKluctxl  his  \ntiA  work  of  Action,  which  will  aumre  when  half  the  Irish 
sketrhes  with  which  ihe  liierHry  wurkl  leeiiis  are  iiinrotten.    I'he  mt«reat  wb  lake  lu  chp  varied 
adventorea  of  Rory  is  never  mice  suffered  to  abate.    We  welcome  him  with  hi^h  deUght,  and 
put  (rum  him  with  regret."— London  Shot. 


LOVER'S  IRISH  STORIES. 

ZiBCiairDS  AWD  8TORZB8  OT  Z&BZiAND, 

BY    SAMUEL    LUVEK. 

In  one  very  neat  I2nii).  vdlnuie,  fine  mp«tr,  extra  cloth  or  fancy  paper. 

With  lUuHtrutitiiui  by  Uie  Auihor. 

LOVER'S  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 
INCLUDING   THOSE   OF   THE   "IRISH  EVENINGS." 

In  on«  uvut  I2iiiu.  vultiuii;.  (iriue  '25  ct'nta. 

BIAaSTON, 

OR  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  STATESMAN  AND  SOLDIER. 

BY   THE    REV.   GEORGE   CROLY, 
Author  of  "  Saluthiet.**  "  AiikdI  uf  the  World,**  Jkc 
In  one  octavo  volume,  papt^r,  price  fiAy  centa. 
"A  work  of  hu^  character  aud  a]kaucbui«  interest."—  iVeie  Orlemu  Bu. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHAAD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  POETICAL  REHAINS 

or  riifi  LITE 

BY     WA.6HINI;T0N     I&VlI«rG. 

K  NEW  I3J1T10N,  REVISED, 

POETICAL  REMAINS 

OF   rMB    tATfc 
C0UJ3CTKD  AND  ARRANGSD  BY  HK»  MUTHBR,  WITH  A  BIOOJlAPHJf  BV 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THB 

WRITmGS  OF  MRS.  itARGARET  M.  DAVIDSON, 

T-K*  m&WVMM.  or  LPOBmA  AM»  HAPOMLIfT, 

WITM  A  PS^PACC  BV  AflSa  BgDOWICK, 
TW  itMivt  thn*  Vibrio  mra  dooe  up  io  raolcb  la  a  ufei  tttuKlBCidM  furm,  fkvBf  ptpar,  pHOB  1 
«inta  mek  i  of  tn  «iu«  cloth. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS, 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIVE   POETRY;  TO  WHICH  AEIE  NOW  ADDED  THE 
CALE^^DAR  or  PLOWERa  AND  THE  DIAL  OF  FIjOWEftS. 

Revised   by  the  Ediror  yf  the  '*  Forget- Me- Not.'* 
^  am  Wff  tKti  Wma.  unlLfUim,  ectrm  fsruiuau  olotU,  fill.    ^'\,ih  ni  onknd  PtsUk 


CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

THR  ONLV  complete:  AMf^RlCAN  EBniON, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR   OF  THE  AUTHOR  BY  IRVINQ,  AND  AN 

ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  BY  JEFFREY, 

U  ma  iMWiiUnil  CTOwa  octAvo  raltiKD^  ettzK  dutli,  or  calT  KiU  t  with  ■  P^Dftnit  and  12  Ftiii^ 


KEBLE'S  CHfllSTIAH  YEAR, 

EDITED  BY  THE    RIGHT  RE¥,    BISHOP  t>OAWB. 
Mhu*bhi«  tklifUMi,  m  aSiwL,  stftn  clothe  wvth  Utnmiiitf<4  Title* 

RELIGIO  MEDICI,  AND  ITS  SEQUEL,  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

BY    SIR  THOMAS   BROWNE,    K  T., 

WITH   RESEMBLANT    PASSAGES    PROH   CO  W  PKK^S  TASK. 
lit  fiitff  B9*t  Jitiio.  volume'. 


NEMAKS'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS, 

Uf   &£V£lf    V0t.Ul«B9*    KOVAL    12mO..    FAFSR    OR    CLOTH. 


ROGERS'S  POEMS, 


tM  om  [htrbij 


TLLUSTEATBD, 
OCTAVO   V01.VKE,   ULTRA  CLOTS   OE  WEltl  GAXf. 


£ 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*S  PUBUCATIONS. 

DICKENS'S   WORKS. 

VA&ZOUS  EDZTZOHi  AHD  ?&Z0E8. 


CHEAPEST  EDITION  IN  NINE  PARTS  PAPER. 

AS   FOLLOWS: 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS,  1  large  toI.  8to.,  paper,  price  50  centa. 
OLIVEK  TWIST,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  25  cents. 
SKETCHES  OF  EVERY-DAY-LIFE,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  37}  centa. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  1  large  toI.  8to.,  paper,  price  50  centa. 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  1  yoI.  8yo.,  paper,  with  many  Cuta, 

price  50  cents. 
BARN AB Y  RUDGE,  1  vol.  8to.,  with  many  Cuts,  price  50  cents. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLBWIT,  1  toI.  8to.,  with  plates,  price  50  cents. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES.— The  Carol,  Thk  Chimes,  The  Ckicket  on 

THE  Heaeth,  and  The  Battle  of  Life — together  with  Pictures  from 

Italy,  1  yol.  8to.,  price  37}  cents. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON,  Part  L,  to  be  completed  in  Two  Paru,  price  85 

cents  each. 

FonBinfanMtMdmiUbrmBdttiMof  tlMM|M|Nilwwoita.   Aajr  wocfc  toU  atpwatalf . 


also, 
A  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

DICKENS'S   NOVELS  AND  TALES, 

IN   THREE    LARGE    VOLUMES. 


THB  XVOVEI.8  ANI}  TAlsHS  OF  OHJUlZiES  DZOKSITS, 

(BOZ,) 

In  Three  large  and  beautifhl  Octavo  Volumes,  done  up  in  Extra  Cloth, 

CONTAINING    ABOUT  TWENTY-TWO    HUNDRED   AND    FIFTY   LARGE   DOUBLE 

COLUMNED    PAGES. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  WHOLE.  ONLY  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

The  freqiifint  inqnirieM  for  a  uniform,  roitipart  ainl  kikkI  edition  of  BozN  workx.  huve  indiirw)  tha 
puhluhtim  lu  prepare  one.  which  thry  now  offer  at  a  price  m>  low  thnt  it  should  coiitmuid  a  very 
rxtend<xl  sale.  It  is  pniiir<i  on  fine  while  papt^r,  with  e«MHl  t>iM*,  and  fonn8  three  lari^e  voliinws, 
avemxinc  about  wven  hundred  and  fifty  puccK  enrli,  dmie  uti  in  various  nlvlea  of  extra  clotfi.  making 
al>«auliful  and  portal»le  t-dition. — Some  of  the  works  are  iiluhtnitwl  with  Wooil  Lnicravin^s 

Tins  Fxhlion  ronipreheiuN  tfie  linit  iwYJ-n  purt*.  and  will  1^  rtmipletitd  with  the  inmie  of  the 
Fourth  Vohime.  on  the  completion  of  "  Iiomhev  and  S>n.*'  now  m  proerew  of  puf.licalion.  roo- 
taimni;  ttiat  work.  Die  "  ChriKtmua  blunes,"  and  ''  Picture*  firuni  Italy."  Purchaaera  may  thus  rely 
ou  beuiff  able  to  perfect  their  hcIh. 

Ar.SO.  AN  EDITION  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  WTTH 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THFRTY-FOUR  PLATES,  AND  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  WOOD-CUTS. 

Id  Imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  on  fine  white  paiter. 

tt^The  above  are  the  only  Complete  and  Uniform  Editions  of  Dickena's  Worka  now 
before  the  public 

NOW    PUBLISHING, 

DOmBEY    AND    SON. 

riKS   EDITION. 

In  twenty  numbers,  price  8  cents  each,  with  two  illustrations  by  Hablot 

K.  Browne  in  each  number. 
This  if  the  only  edition  which  preeenta  the  plate*  aocontpanymff  the  text  to  which  tnej  refer. 


LEA  AND  BLANCMARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  FIELDING  AND  SMOLLETT, 

Priated  ia  m  oemt  inil  uuifitrm  itjrltf.  (^  mftich  the  dieai*  oditioa  vf  Dicti«iii  i  Worka. 


SELECT  WORKS  QF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR   OF   HIS   LIFE  AND   WRITINGS, 
BY   eilt   WALTEit   SCOTT. 

THt  AnVKTfTUWKS  OF  prfttClftt'^E  f}CKlM.     PnT  ftfl,  mmm 
TUB  KtPirMTION  OF  ^rntr^iw  »«»t. 

TH  K  A  P  V  KNTU  R  t:S  < '  t  f  m*  l*t  iitt-fiT^  emiM. 

THE  ADVEIiTt  tlES  0}  St  HlitTuftY  AA'D  AllVIINTl;RB5 

OF  JLN  ATOJt,  AND  ^tLLiJi   t^LPtMi     Pr**  t***uy.ike wiit* 

Of,  t|i«  wliale  itoie  up  in  aiH  very  Iflrce  ocuvo  voluuei  cilrs  dotb. 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  HENRY  FIELDIN6, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR   OF  HIS  LIFEANDWEITINGS, 

BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 

AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS. 

BY   ARTHf  n    MURPHY,   ESQ, 
THIS    BtJlTUlK    C^WTArNS: 
TOM  JONBI«  OR  TTfB  BISTORY  OF  A  rOL^DLlNO     Pi«e  fiflf  »ato, 
THi  APV^TL'RES  OF  JOSEPH  AKORfiWS,  AND  ElS  FRlEXD  UJL  ABRAHAM  jlJ>4Jf9. 

AJIBUA.    Pn»  twwrtf 'flr»  nenw. 

TH&  UF£  or  JONATHAi^  WILD  THE  IfREAT.    Fitcv  t^vaatr-fin  <hu. 
Or,  Ibc  mhc^m  in  one  larg^e  <Kttiro  Viiltitiie,  «ttfA  cfofh. 


COOPER^S   NOVELS  AND  TALES- 

m  TWENTY-THREK  LaR(.K  Dl'ODEClMO  VOLUMES, 

WELLBODNU    tS    SUESlV   GILT, 

Formmg  «  beautiful  B«rie«,  each  ¥i>Lume  comprehenditig  t  tioveL 

ALSO,  A  CHEAP  BBITIOH, 

IN   FORTY-SIX   VOLUMES,   DUODECIMO 

DON!    UP    13f    »E.*T    P*PK1.    CDVEdS, 
Fktec^  Aaljr  twentjr^fiire  ceati  i>  ff*»tuiii«.  tficfci  wrorli  in  two  voluaM.    Any  noirel 


TME  «Pf-TKE   WATCRWrrCH— HElfir. 

.u- ' ^  ■    ■' '    '" 


-  r  A  UTION-HOW  E W  Aft  n   BOITND 
NG— WTAffl. 


ALSO,  If  ED  MViJtSi  Oft,  A  LIPE  BI^PORR  TyE  MAST, 
la  fine  l^ma.  volume.     Fticft  twentjrHvv  ccfiia. 


AX.eO,  0OOPBR'9  SBA  TAliBS, 


GOOBEm'S  XtSATKBB  8TO0KI2fG  TAX^SR, 
In  fivr  nefli  voJijitR*,  r<vyat  hirtid.,  citrt  clfpih. 


i. 


:r 


^^KBBSB^BBe^ 


Bfseaae 


■  UA  AMD'BLANCBABnra  ruiiucATiaH& 


i 


Mr^  THEASttET  Of  ifOHTg.     '. 

m  nnTWSBKr  or  iFos!(  tiimMB 

WITB  rOBB.miipKgilJlLOSTfr'AtlpllS. 

ay  SAMuax.  wix.x.XA:ai«»         .    , 

-   *  '       il  mem  ebavt. 
li  oat  nqr  mm  mitfkm^  homrf  hi  ci|rm  61«m*  «loclf| 


«fe«lliUlMainiftiiilhjuiklM.   AptMMM.teaHf 


*82t. 
Evwy  T 

tke  Uta« 


^ RaerMtiai 'Wfll  ha  Ibmid  m  Um  fbUnwHur  paint.    nni.fiMlMf» 

UtQa  Tojr*  of  Um  Nurwry;  Um  Top*  uM  MartilM  oT  Um  PlBy«ni«iid ;  Md  Xh»  BuOm  tt  Um 


Play-roam,  «ir  the  f iTieoth  Lawn, 
'nian,  ynu  haTt*  a  nuinher  of 


thatMnratofflwIdea  theflraaida;  tobiilitapBMagrftoaa 
itehl  juyfblly,  and  amke  Iha  pariuar  ra-acho  with  mrth 
^est.  on<n«>  tlM>  CxernainK  Sporta  of  tha  Field,  the  Oman,  and  tha  Pfaf<frMMl ;  fcOowad  bf 
Om  onMa  aud  truly  Eiigliah  irame  of  Cricket. 

Gynuiuiiiir«iu«  DeUadaittad;  th«n,tliedelifhtfU  racraalion  «>f  SwimmiBc;  an'   '  >- -  • 

aport  of  Sktttiitf. 

Arehaiy.  iinoe  tha  pnda  of  BnirUuK).  m  than  detaiM  ;  and  vary  prnparty  fiBllowed  tof  h 
tm  tha  fraeaful  aranaiphnhaiaut  of  Panruut.  and  the  maiily  and  enlinsninK  axamiaa  uf  R      _ 

AmdiiiK.  the  paatime  of  ehiUhotid.  boyhotid.  manhmid.  and  old  a«e.  ta  next  deaenbed  ;  and  hf 
■ttanaon  to  tha  inatmotioiik  here  laid  down,  the  lad  with  a  ctick  and  a  atnaf  may  i —  * 


expert  AtmUr. 

Kaepiiif  Auinula  n  a  fliTonnte  parMMt  of  bojrhiNjd.    Aooonlinrly,  we  have  deecribrd  how  to  r 
tke  Rahbil.thp  Sauirrel.  the  DomKMnie.  the  Guiuea  Pi*.    '      "  •  -    «  ■• -  • 


ehapier  in  adaptaa  to  tha  r 


^.  th«»  Pice* Ml.  and  thaSdkwnrm.    A  Waf 

traariMofSaiw  Bmk;  thaieveml  vanetmi  of  whicti,  and  their  iwpeetnra 
_.  I.  are  iiexi  deannbed.  And  hare  we  mny  hiift,  tliat  kindness  U>  Animali  invartaMy  denolM  aa 
axoallanf  ducptvitiea ;  fiir,  to  f«f  a  Uule  crratiire  (>o«  h»»ar,  and  to  tr«<at  it  hanhly  the  next,  marka 
a  oapneious  if  not  a  eruel  tamper.  Hamaiuty  ia  a  jewel,  whmh  every  hoy  should  be  pcoud  lo  wear 
ttl  hMi  breast. 

We  now  approaoh  tha  more  aedata  amuiemenlN— aa  Dmiiirhts  ami  Chaes :  two  of  tha  nohlaai 
axareisaa  of  the  maanniiy  of  the  human  mind.  Ouminoes  and  Bagatelle  fellow.  With  a  kaoar- 
kdge  of  theae  four  gama*.  who  would  pass  a  dull  hour  m  Uie  drtNinaat  day  of  winter ;  or  who 
would  ait  idly  by  the  tire  T 

Auiiiaeroenu  in  Anthmetie,  hamileaa  l4iRerd«main,  or  aleurht-of-hand.  and  Tneka  with  Caida, 
ariU  daliffht  many  a  fluuily  arole.  when  the  bumtiesa  of  the  day  ai  over,  and  tha  hook  ia  laid  aaida. 

Althouielt  the  present  volume  i«  a  bonk  of  aiuuaenientx,  Sowturo  has  mrt  bean  excluded  ftoea  ita 
p^aa.  And  why  should  it  be  T  when  Sctenna  is  mn  atitertiuniiMr  aa  a  fkiry  tale.  Tha  ohaafta  wa 
raad  of  in  lirtle  nuraary-btMiks  are  not  miHV  ammuiifr  than  the  chanaws  la  Chaimatry,  Optioai  Elae* 
tnoty.  Maaiiaibira,<ka    By  understiindinf  ttiese,  y«tu  may  alnwwt  hrdtnat  a  little  UatiKsaa. 

Tflr  BaUtNiiui  and  Pftpar  firawurks,  (or  PirawiKks  wttkumt  Fire.)  onrae  next.  Thaa  follow  l»- 
atrufitioiis  fhr  Moilellinc  in  (^nrd-Bonrd;  ao  that  ym  may  boikl  for  .yiMiraelf  a  palace  or  a  mmaco, 
and,  in  sliort,  make  tor  youiaelf  a  hitle  uaper  workl. 

Ponies  and  Paradtixaa.  Bnumas  and  Kiddles,  uisl  Talkinir  with  tha  Phifsra,  naU  mako  op  planly 
of  exenme  for  ••  Gueaa,"  and  *•  Gueai  amnn."  And  as  vou  tiav«  the  "  Keys^  m  T«»ur  owo  hond,  joc 
may  kHeii  y<»ur  intends  m  sospaiise.  and  nmke  youmelf  as  HiyMteniNM  as  the  Sphynx. 

A  chapter  of  MiHreilanifK— useful  and  amiiMUK  xncrHls— w  iiidH  up  tlif  viilanie. 

Tite  "I'reavury**  (xnitaniii  opwunlN  ol  four  hunilrrti  RnxmvuicH ;  wi  that  it  ia  not  only  aoonoetH« 
of  "  aecreta  wurth  knowmc.**  bqt  it  a  a  book  of  plctaras.  as  full  of  prmta  as  a  Cknatmaa  padding 

II  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  tha  **'I*ntasnry"  holds  many  new  xamee  that  have  navor 
baMe  been  print  1^  ui  a  book  of  thi*  kind.  The  old  Rames  liave  been  deai'.nbed  aAraab.  Thoaii 
ia,  altofather.  a  new  bonk 

A«l  MOW  we  tak»  leave,  w»hmK  yo«  maiyr  houia,  and  dan.  and  weeks  of 
pons;  and  we  ht^ie  that  yua  oaj  be  a  hapiqr  as  this  book  la  Wimfiil  of  arnu 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARiyS  FUB LIGATIONS. 


POPULAR   SCIENCE, 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MAllE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST, 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE   FIRf^T  PRIN* 

CIPLES  OP^  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  BY  THE 

AID  OF  THE  POPULAR  TOYS  AND 

SPORTS  OF  YOUTIL 

tj«  oti»  Vf  ry  tif At  nsyal  ISnro.  VfiSumfl.  with  nearly  wb*»  hundred  illuftnttoiui  «n  wo«id. 
Fine  exln  criDiHin  c\m!w 


-A    1'    Ei*^iut^ 


riplwi  cil  Nnlur  ,.  .  '  -. 

biHt  (BCfjavrs^^ij  jh  ill*  r  .•"  ,,=.«, 

■rillHJlllf.     llie  tHK^  l»  ftn  PuJimri^Lili^  imv,  urtJ  muHC   xjit^uL  wilh  uiLiverMl  Uvotir  ' 


ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT. 

J0ST    iSBUED. 


ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT, 

A    COLLtCTlOM    or 

NEARLY  FOUR  HUNDRED  ENTERTAINING  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE. 

AC0USTTC5.  ARrn-:— EMTSTKY,  KLErrrHN:lTy,  HYPRAt?Uf^  HYPROSTATICS, 

,  Ol^lCaS,  WONr>EKi?  OF  TIfE  AIR  PUMP,  ALL  TUfi 
vS  ANt>  CHAI4GES  01'  TUB  CARH^  *j^,  iJX 
TO   WHICH    11   ADPKD, 


MAG^JETl'lSM 


A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM   OP   PYROTECHMV, 
OR  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  FIRE-WORKS: 

TSS   WlDtl  90  CLKAHLV   EXPLAINED   AS  TO  BE  WITHIH   lEACB 
OF   TB£   MOSlf    LlMITFt)  CAFAClTl"* 

WITH    ILJ-USXRATIONS- 

PROM    THE    SEVENTH    LONDO.N    EDITION. 

In  one  tipfti  royfti  ISmo.  volame,  flue  extra  crimMCt  «lalh- 


wiildout)ilt3»  be  liflilcil  witii  plranira  bf  tkmm  sJ  thi*  cioFinirr  wtio  like  (uid  whit  b*iy  iUh!*  ikHI 
tha  tniinr«iUuitu  ukJU,  iittdi  filiaii(H>,  «st»rB&«itt  Mtd  W{iiiil«n  4lcHil«4  ti|r  tbA  OMgic  of  tfikiiss  and 


DHEMtSTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS, 

SPRING,    SLTMMBR,   AVTUW&f,  AND   WINTER, 

AN    ESSAY.   PHTKCirAI.LV    CONCERNt^G     WATliRAL   FHENOMENA.   AP^r^TlWa   OF 

tNTfiRFRETATION  fkV  GHliWirAL  srTRNra  ANU  ILLDliTftATlNfi 

PASSAGES  OF  StKiPTUaE. 

BY    THOMAi    QHirriTHS, 

raotwwnt  or  dbemivtiy  rjr  takm^dwai.  ootLiaiie  &r  m.  •  jb^ritnuiiiitwi  hoapttau  tfu 

In  on*-  Urfie  rov*3  lamo.  volimte,  with  Btany  Womi  Cuu^  *itfa  tloth. 


■^h•lnifftr^ 


.t  la 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*S  PUBLICATIONS. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE, 
KIRBY  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLOGY,  FOB  POPULAR  USE. 

JLV  ZlTT&ODnOTZOXr  TO  aiTTOXOZiOOT; 

OR.  ELEMENTS  OP  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  INSFXTra:  COMPRISING  AN  ACCOUNT 

OP  NOXIOUS  AND  USEFUL  INSECTS,  OF  THEIR  METAMORPHOSK,  FOOD, 

STRATAGEMS.  HABITATIONS,  SOCIETIES,  MOTIONS,  KOISIS, 

HYBERNATION,  INSTINCTTic,  Ac 

IVltK  PlftteSf  Plftlii  or  Colored* 

B7  WILLIAM  KIRBY,M.A.,F.R.S.,  AND  WILLIAM  8PEN0E,  ESQ.,  F.S.t. 

nOM  THI  lUTH  LOHDOV  BDITIOJT,  WBICB  WAS  COESBCTEO  AMD  COB«aMUUBI.T  ULABKa 

In  one  large  ocuvo  volume,  extra  clotli. 

"  We  havr  been  gnat\j  interastcd  in  running  orer  the  pnirei  of  thi*  treetiae.  There  is  ecareeijr,  in 
the  wide  range  of  naiund  scienoe.  a  mure  interesting  or  instractJTe  stndj  than  that  of  mneta,  or 
one  than  is  csIcuIsKhI  to  excite  mora  curiositj  or  wonder. 

**  The  papular  fnirn  of  leUen  is  sdoptvd  b]r  the  authors  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  aobjeot, 
which  renders  the  work  peculiarly  liued  fur  our  district  school  uhraries,  which  are  open  to  all  ageo 


▲NSTSD'S    ANOZSNT   WOHX.B. 

J(J8T  ISSUED. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  OR.  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION. 

BY  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S..  dtc 

moFxaeoR  op  okoloot  m  Kino's  coLLsaa.  lohvon. 

In  one  Taiy  neat  volume,  fine  extra  cloth,  with  ahont  One  Hondred  and  FUtf  lllustratioaa. 

The  ohiect  of  thia  work  is  to  presant  to  the  general  rnader  the  chief  resnlts  of  Geological 

cation  m  a  simple  and  compreheusiTe  mnnnnr.  Tha  author  has  avoided  all  mtnote  details  of  geo- 
logical formatums  and  portirular  olnwrvations.  and  has  endravonraU  as  fiir  as  poasihie  to  praeeot 
striking  viewi  of  the  wonderful  results  of  the  science,  divested  of  its  mere  technicalitiea.  The 
work  IS  got  up  in  a  handsome  maimer,  with  numorouv  illustrations,  and  forms  a  neat  volume  fiu*  the 
centre  table. 


GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY, 

WITH  INSTRUrnONS  VOR  THK  WTJALirATIVK  ANAf.VSlS  OF  MINERALS. 

BY    JOSHUA   TRIMMER,    F.  G.  S. 

With  two  Hundred  and  Twelve  Wood-C'uts.a  hutidtt«>inc  dctavo  volume,  bound  in  emboe«ed  doth. 

This  »  a  systematic  intmduction  to  Mmeraloiiv,  and  GiM>Ui£;y.  admimhly  c:dculateil  to  instruct 

the  student  m  those  wiencen.    The  orKamc  reiiiaiiii*  of  tii<-  various  furnuiiiuns  are  well  diuatraied 

by  numerous  figures,  whicli  are  drawn  with  great  atx*.urary. 


NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 

NOW    RKAUV. 


OR,  A  DESCRIPTION   OK  ALL  THE   MORE   IMH»HTANT   PLANTS  USED  IN   MEDICINE. 

AND  OF  THEIR  PROPLUTIFIS.  USF.S  AND  MODES  OK  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  R«  KGLESFEr.D  GRIFFITH,  M.D.,  Ae^  Ae, 

In  one  large  octavo  volume.    With  about  three  hundrfxl  and  fifty  Illustratu>ns  ou  Wood. 

A  POPULAFriEATlSlFvEGlm  ; 

FUBUSHED   UNPKR   THE   AISIMCES  OF  T4IE   SOrirPY   KOR   THE    PRO.MOTION  OF 
POPULAR  INS-I  RLCTION  ;  WITH  NLMEROl'S  WOOD-GUI^. 

BY   TXT.   B.  CARPENTER. 

In  one  volume,  12ino.,  extra  rluth. 


t 


A  TREATISE  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  VV.  B.  C'A  R  PK  NTER. 

REVISED  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  BY  THE  AUTHOR     WITH  BEAUTIFCL  STEEL  PLATES. 

(Now  prepanui;.) 

OARPEM-TSR'S   AUriJBLAJj  PHVSZOZiOOV, 

WITH  ABOUT  THREE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 
(Prfpanog.) 


L£A  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


HUMAN    HEALTH: 

Oa,  IHK  INFUJISCS  OP  ATMUSPHKRE  AXO  IXJCAUnf,  CHANGE  Of  AfR  AIfI> 

CLIMATE SEJi«i>atFOJl>-  ClJOrHTSC  BATraNG.lfLXCElLL  SPBLmca^ 

maClSE,  SLEEP,   GORKI ftUll   kJit*  JSLNTaL    PUJU 

sstrrs,  *e-*  **^.  ON  HEALTHY  lUN. 

fJOMSTlTUTiNG  ELBME^iT^  OF  HYGIERC 

In  one  qct^vi}  tqJuok. 
*^"  Penoiu  m  the  parftiiil  of  heAkk,  u  well  a*  tfao«e  who  deain  (o  r^iniii 
II,  wduld  do  wel!  to  ejcimine  ihis  work.  The  •aitiyr  siatet  ibe  work  bsA 
been  prepuisd  '"to  eiuble  the  generiLi  reader  io  underetaod  ibe  nature  of 
the  aciiouie  ol  vurioiiA  inlluenees  Qii  human  healthy  and  lasist  him  in  adapt* 
mg  such  mesiu  >«  may  tend  to  tu  predervation :  benee  the  uilhof  hte 
a¥oid«d  iiKJodadng  iechaicaliti£»»  except  wtaeie  ihef  appeared  to  kim  todis- 


I 


ROIABKS  ON  THE  INFLUESCB  OF  MKNTAL  EXCITEMENI, 

AND  MENTAL  CULTIVATION  UPON  HEALTH. 


&  TREATt&S  ON' 

comarsy  Bimroirs,  tsb  iii9[il&s£s  of  ths  it  AiXi% 

AUB  THE  &£N£IRAI.  MAjf  AaSMEJTT  QF  THE  r^ET. 

fiV    LEWI5    DOtiACHEB. 

•  uaaiox  cHjpLt^i'ii^pitT  TV  tkc  ari^v. 

Ill  UAe  tluDcIecJiiio  Vtritirur,  doth. 


BRISGSWJLTS&   TBBATISBS. 

Tits  whMla  tamfiitix  ui  T  vmJii.  Ehnx,  tftiKtu*  bontLiucm. 

B0aET9  AST3CAL  AND  VEGETABLE  f^VSIOLuCV,  mSToli^  irith  nta^F  ^^UKl 
KJUBT  ON  THE  ffiSTORT.  HABITS  AND  iMsrriNCT  OF  AMMAt^,  I  tut,  wM 
PIOPT  Oyi  CHEHlSTBY-CHALMEita  ON  THE  MORAL  C3t>NI>rriUN  Of  KaN-ITKEW'ELL 

ON  ASTROS 0MY-B£LL  ON  TH£  lUNt^KmO  ON  WE  PHYSICAL  CONDJTlON  OF 

MAN.  2wuiumm. 
BUCKLAND^  QEOWCn,  %  tdIi.,  wUb  niuMrmu  piMM  and  najv. 

Ecie«U  Bury  and  k  Aikd  Klrbjr  Ht«  «q14  Hp«nte. 


THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  TUE  SICK  ROOH, 

KBCtSSAJtyi  IN  AID  OF  UEUirAL  TRI1AT«T:NT,  FOft  THtr  CTR£  OF  DESEASEi^ 

»r  A.  X,  THOMSON,  »LD.,fcj,*B, 

Fli«t  AAerican,  frvm  llie  eeoond  Lonttna  Editioti.    Ikliteti  (iy  R.  E.Gimrmi  If.  D. 

In  onr  mjn^l  I'ima.  Tt^ilum^i.  eitra  cloth,  wiih  c*»Ut 

*114i  pmfopiian*i  itilL*— £*(*«rr  &u*^ie. 


THE  MILLWRIGHT  AHD  MILLER'S  BUIDE. 

BY    OLIVER    EVANS. 

TKl  TWELFtM  EHITION, 

WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRE(?TlONS.  BY  THE  fROFEiWOR  OF  MI»3flA< 

NIC«  IN  THE  FRANKLIN  INgiTrTT^TB  OP  PENN:*VLVANIA, 

Aim  A  imCEIPriOM  of  am  IMHEO^CO  VILRCItANT  FU»UV.  MtLL. 

WITH  K3t|ll.LTL9ili« 


BY  O.  ft  O.  BVAirS«  EHQIITEEBS. 

ThlB  to  A  f  rMtkotl  warftu  *ml  bM  bad  «  *9rr  AnmiM  mSm- 


a 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

JOHNSON  AND  LANORETH  ON  FRUIT,  KITCHEN, 
AND  FLOWER  GARDENING, 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING^ 

BT  OBOROB  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  B8Q. 

Awthur  rf  tiM  "PriMiplMcr  PTMlicd  Oantoning,'"* Tto  Gmtonart  iliiitwn.''Aa. 

WITH  on  BDaOKSO  AMD  noBTT  wooD^nm* 

BXTED^  WITH  NUMEROUS  AODmONS,  BY  DAVID  LANDRETH,  07  FHILADKLPHLL 

Im  om  laii*  rofaldaodeainio  ndmM,  extn  olothf  of  mariy  Six  Hoadrad  and  TUlf 


Tliii  aditiflii  hM  bam  matly  altered  froiD  the  orifftuL  ManjaiticlMariittlaiiitarHtto  Amal- 
cam  haf«  bean  ovtailaa  or  whoUj  omitted,  and  much  new  matter,  with  nuiriaroQa  iDoatrationa, 
added,  aipaoially  with  ramct  to  the  nurieliea  of  (hiit  whksh  expane^ 

adapted  to  our  climate.  Still,  the  editor  admita  that  he  haa  onfy  followed  in  the  path  ao  adaunh^ 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Johoaon,  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  bekiogaL  It  ho  been  an  ofaiect 
with  the  editor  and  pobliahen  to  ucreaae  its  popular  eharacter.  therebjr  adaplinf  it  to  tha  lanar 
daai  of  hortioallonf  reader*  in  thia  country,  and  they  tmat  it  will  prove  what  they  hava  deaind  it 
tobe.aaEn^elojMdiaofGardeninK.  if  notof  Ratal  Aflhin,aooaodaiiaadaiidataadia|inoaaato 
be  within  reaidi  or  nearly  aU  whom  thoaa  aohiaoto  inlaraaL 

**  Thia  ia  a  naafhl  compendium  of  all  that  daachptaon  of  taifonnatkm  whidi  ii  falnaUa  to  tha 
modem  gardener.  It  quotee  largely  from  the  beat  mndard  authora.inamal8.  and  tninaartiooa  of 
aocieUei ;  and  the  laboun  of  the  American  editor  have  fitted  it  for  the  Umted  Statea.  by  jndicioua 


additiana  and  omiasions.  The  volume  ia  abondaiiUy  iUnatratad  with  figurea  m  the  text, 
a  j«idicioua  Mlectmn  of  thoee  varietiea  of  fruita  which  experienoa  haa  ahown  to  be  wall  an 
~   ted  Statea.— AUtenan'fJteriMiL 

Thia  ia  the  moat  valuable  work  wehavaavaraaanoothaaQbiect  of  gardening:  and 

»  who  ran  davoCe  avan  a  quarter  of  an  aora  io  hortieoltora  ought  to  na  wlthoat  iL 

I  who  marriy  cultivate  flowen  vUhm-doon,  will  find  thin  book  an  excellent  and  < 

inaallor.    It  omtaina  one  huudrtNl  and  eighty  wood-cot  illuatrationa,  whieh  fba  a  di 

he  fruita  and  gwden-arranKeraenta  they  are  intended  to  repraeent 

Johneon'a  DieUonary  of  Gardening,  edited  by  Landreth,  ia  handaomely  printed,  wall-bmmd,  and 

1  at  a  pnoa  which  puta  it  within  tha  reach  of  all  who  would  be  likely  b  b^y  O."— Awrvram. 


THE  COMPLETE  FLORIST. 
A  MAarnAZi  of  OA&Dair zaro, 

CONTADJrNG  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION   WR  THE  MANAUKMKNT  OF  GREENHOUSE 

PLAiNTS,  AND  FOR  THK  CJJLTIVATION  OF  THK  SMKUBBKRY-THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN,  AND  THK  LAWN— WITH  DFSCRIPTIONS  OF  THOSE  PLANTS 

AND  TREES  MOST  WORTHY  OF  CULTURE  IN  EACH 

DEPARTMENT. 

WITH   ADDZTZONS   AND   AXVIEN  D  1VIENT8, 

ADAPTED   TO   THB   CLIMATE   OF   THK   UNITED   STATES. 

Ill  onn  imall  volume.    Pnce  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 

THE  COMPLETE  KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDENER. 

A  SELECT  MANUAL  OF  KITCHEN  GARDENING, 

AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUITS, 

CONTAINTNG  FAMILIAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  MOST  APHR0\T':D  PRACTICE  IN  EACH 

DEPARTALLNT.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  MANY  VALIAULE  FRUITS,  AND  A 

CALENDAR  OF  WORK  TO  HE  PERKORAIED  EACH 

MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR. 

THE  WHOLE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  one  imall  volume,  paper.    Pnce  only  Twenty-five  Centa. 


LANDRirrH'S  RURAL  REGISTER  AND  ALIVIANAO,  FOR  1848, 

WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


£ 


STILL   ON    HAND, 
A  TEVr  COPIES  OP  THE  REGISTER  FOR  1847, 

WITH  OVER   ONE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 

This  work  has  150  lanm  12nin.  piMTPti,  <1o(ihle  nilumnii.  Thntirh  pahli9hi>d  annually,  and  cnnrain. 
iiw  an  almanac  the  priucipal  pert  of  the  matter  u  uf  permanent  utility  to  the  hortiroltunst  and 
Iknner. 


A 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATfONS. 

YOUATT  AND  SKINNER'S 
STANDARD  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 


n 


THE   HORSE. 

BY   WILLIAM   YOUATT, 

A  NEW  IDlTIOSf,  WITH  NI^IIKROt^S  1LI.0STRATIOIIB, 

TOOrraXK   WTTB   M. 

flEimmAIi  SZISTOR7  OF  TSB  BORSBs 

THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE; 

AN  ACrCOtTNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFOEMANCES; 


OK  TMB  ASS  HJTB  TSB  XCTTZJl^ 

BIT  J.  8.  8KINVER. 
.AxiitaBt  t^cw&-Uiiii«r-G«iieni^  bikI  Editan  of  i\m  Tiaf  Eefiiter. 

Thi»  edition  erf"  Yo«nft*3  we IJ* known  and  BtAndnrd  work  on  ihe  Manage > 
ment,  DiscaaeiT  and  Treatment  of  thi*  Honei  hm  olrendy  ot>iained  sncF  a 
wide  circTiUliQn  ihmughom  the  c<nmtry*  thnt  ihs  PubliaWs  need  say  no- 
thing to  nttrBct  io  it  ihe  iitfention  and  ccijiiidence  of  alJ  who  keep  Hones  i>r 
sue  Ulcere  Bled  in  their  improvetaeaL 

*'tii  intrtpdadng  thin  v9Ty  iw«  •dition  oT  YowO^  wvJl-lmnwB  badlc^  en  ♦Tfci  B«Wp*  In  oar 
fiBkUui^  U  w  (MX  DecHRiy,  BVeii  if  wt  had  tfaa,  tv  nr  wiiihinir  t«  ofVTio#«  tb«B  df  U9  wi^vth  ^  it 
hetboi^n  hlfhlf  ipfifeefl  of.  Iqr  tfcujM  mott  (»ri»til«  <  Brtfrnidfltliic  Iti  iiMiliiti  wild  tta  uppatntttni 
iia)d«t  ti»  pKiindajis  of  th»  *atiBfi*t)f  ftir  cti«  pifTiHicio  of  thwful  Kiu»wM««/  wt«j  fjip)  V^rmtctUiia 
at  Mi  bHd,  aftmli  a  fVill  ^vrviiLi'  fnr  H«  Jo-lgii  chiT^iaw  The  hrtok  i>  k  f  ary  nliutalf  tmtf,  mitA  «■ 
■ndatwUw  iMMttmrmUtiim  nf  ihn  **tflir*  tli«  stbit  oua  who  ewnt  ih«  ■  hair  oT  a  hi>n«/  «liQ<iy 
h«¥«  it  It  bis  fNlbflni',  in  Nf!  euniultAd  U)l*  » Ikmnj  ptifvcflm, '  fw  mihfUmii  tli«  dkAunrnn,  juid  i|m> 
Inmnnf  ihmlititufxbM  nmm  iateriiitinf  and  mafol  or  alt  doniffle  iiitmiU^"*— /l!imi«i'>  Cataa 

"  Thi>  tialfftniMt  wort  ha*  1iii<»n  eijniplawljr  TWiwd.  uiJ  mqrh  iif  4  aJinotft  ^nisn-tjr  ra-^niLib 
bf  tta  ihliB  airtbnr,  who,  ftom  iMsing  a  pnvffkml  T^tflrtrnin-iutgrtin,  «iiit  witniU  a  jrwit  WTpr  Hutj 
«»«li«i:it  jitd|r«  ol  ttoe  vumaL,  t*  porheaEoilf  v^tl  <in4]ii^#il  to  wntfi  the  tvi«|jiH7  vif  i}i«  nr•^l|[eituf 
qvadlniiHdK  If <wrs.  Ua  attil  Bla/trhanl  of  niUad^tphM  b*Tm  f^r^iriltatint]  ih«  abuiw  utiirk .  nmiTt  nw 
4  finv  of  iba  im  iiiBH  n.  and  bava  aa|iplj«d  Lhair  place  wim  natiar  (|ait*  an  taloah^,  aDi^  fwriiatii 
mrm*  Isitoraayut  to  th*  f eider  m  thueunAliy  ;  it  beimt  imarlr  VO^  patw  uf  1  fananU  bi«nnr  of  tits 
lM»n«, «  JJHitrfafiQii  on  tii«  AmaiiciB  tinning  tusa»„  haw  uikmwi  and  jafOEeyvi^  u  wmpant  uf  hu 
rsmulEablB  parfijrwance*,  *nil  m  m^f  oo  tha  Am  and  Mik1«s  b/  1  ^l-  ^ikumar,  Em.,  AmtwtMaX  PiAl^ 
nj«pt«r4ienermK  »T>a  lai*  editor  ^f  i|u*  Twf  Kei^t«r  mM  Atntnmn  Ptannw-  Mr.  Skittnar  u  «qa 
of  jfuv  modi  ]il»wiin(  wntnix  iuk)  hai  b«ea  GusMkar  wtth  t]u  aiiiy#i3l  of  tha  lwn«  fraia  ch-ildhuod, 
and  wc  naeJ  just  add  ihM  h-  '  ■"  ■■-■".'i  1  -i  hjiniwlf  w#U  of  the  t«k.  Ha  alio  lakoi  up  th»  miii^irt- 
■.nl  lubjecuto  th«  Aii]eru:;i:>  i**  Am,  mwi  iha  Miil«     TUi«  h«  treau  at  Junitli  mnl  cv« 

1'ii«  Ph  1  ladtfljOu*  *u  I "  npt  H  «  (sw»J«?qu  deSMQ,  mUi  naaiunra*  wijimI  ^^ut■L  '^^ 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD*B  PUBUCATI0N3. 


YOUATT  ON  THE  PIG- 


TBB   FlQi 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BREEDS,  MANAGEMENT,  FEEDING, 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SWINE, 

'  WITH  DZ&BCnOlfS  FOR  SALTIlfO  PORK,  AMD  CURIlfO  BACON  AND  HAKS. 

BY   WILLIAM    TOUATT,   V.S. 
Amhor  of  •*Thfl  Hone,"  -The  Dog,"  "Cuttle,''  -  Sheep,"  &c,  ace. 

nxl»TB41SD  WITR  BVOBATUraS  I»AWV   WMOU  UTB  IT  WUXUM  RABTST. 

In  one  hinntoome  duodedmo  volnme,  ertrm  eloth,  or  inpemt  piper  corer,  pnee  fiO  cento. 
Thii  work,on  neotjeotcomperaUTeiy  ne^eded,  mnet  proreof  mn^  neetoftnMn,6epednl|r 
in  thii  oottntiy,  where  the  Pig  ii  en  animal  of  more  importanoe  than  elaewhera.  No  work  hna 
hitherto  appeared  tzeatinf  taUf  of  the  fahooe  breede  of  awine,  their  diaeaaee  and  core,  breading; 
fkltening,  6co.,  and  the  praperaticHi  of  baoon,  salt  pork,  hams.  Ac,  while  the  nauM  of  the  author  of 
''The  Hone," -The  Cattle  Dootor,''&o.,iaBoflaieatanUMntj  for  all  he  majatala.  T»raaderift 
more  aeceerible  to  tboee  whom  it  partiealarlj  intereeta,  the  pobliahen  hate  prepared  copiea  in 
neat  illnMiated  pnper  ooven,  raitable  for  trangmjawim  by  mail;  and  whioh  will  bo  aant  throoi^ 
the  poat-oOloe  on  the  receipt  of  flftj  oenta,  ftee  of  poetage. 


CLATER  AND  YOUATT'S  CATTLE  DOCTOR. 


EVERT  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR: 

CONTAINING   THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS  AND   TREATMENT  OF  ALL 

DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  OXEN.  SHEEP  AND  SWINE; 

AND   A   SKETCH   OF  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  PlIYSIOIX>GY  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 

BY    FRANCIS    CLATER. 

KDITED,    REVIRED   AND    ALMOST   RF-WRITTEN,    BY 

WILLIAM  YOUATT,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  HORSE.- 

WITH    NUMEROUS   ADDITIONS, 
EJIBRACINO  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USK  OP  OXKN  AND  THE  IMPROVI-JMENT  IN  THE 
BRKKD  OF  SHKI:P. 
B7  J.  S.  SKINNER. 
WITH    NUMEROUS     CUTS    AND     ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In  on«*  12mo.  vnlunif,  cloih. 
**  Ah  its  title  would  impurt,  it  is  a  iuiM>t  valuable  work,  mid  kIiuuIiI  be  in  the  hniuls  of  evwry  Ame- 
rican fiuiuer;  and  we  feel  pruud  in  suyiiii;.  (hiit  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  euhancvd 
by  the  Cdntributioiis  uf  Mr.  iSkiuner.    (.'Inter  and  Youatt  ure  luunes  treaxurrd  by  the  ArmiuK  oom- 
manilies  of  Kurufie  as  huusehuUl-gods ;  nor  does  that  of  Skiuiie.r  deaenre  to  be  lea  < 
Amenca.**— AMerican  fhrmer. 


CLATER'S  FARRIER. 


I 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER: 

CONTAINLNQ  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS.  AND  MOST   Al'PllOVED  METHODS  OF  CURI 
OK  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 

B7   FBA270ZS    OZi/lTZSB, 

Author  of  ••  Every  Man  his  own  Cnrtlr  noctor," 

AND   HIS    SON,    JOHN    CLATER. 

FIRST  AMERICAN   FROM  THE  TWENTY-EIUIITFI  L0N1X)N  EDITION. 

WITH     NOTKg    ▲.<<D     ADOITIORB, 

B7    jr.   S.   SKIirirBB. 

In  one  13mo.  volume,  cloth. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD3  PUBLICATIONS. 

HAWKER  AND  POHTEB  ON   SHOOTINe. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOtfni<;  SPORTSMEN? 

IN  ALL  THAT  RELATES  TO  GUNS  AND  SliOOTlNO. 
BY    LIEUT.  OOI..  F,  HAWKER. 

mtm  Till  KJ(U4»*iirp  AVtt  ntttawa  sjmii  LOJTwiir  Komoff. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  THE  HUNITNG  AND  SIIOOTiNO  OF  NORTH  AMKFICA,  WITH 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SO?TRC£S. 
BY  W.  T.  PORTFR,  K  S  Cfc, 

KttiTot  ar  THB  9.  r.  BrtuT  fj'  this  ni^TUk. 
In  one  Urge  octavu  Yo\\imn,  rnh  "^ttr^  f.tqtti,  with  MiMriirrum  fTluftrationi; 

>ivuk— »iw  tti  I  wb^fl  rtnitiiu  ur  the 

-  r >  11 1  iiik  whi.»  f '                      ..1]  tiJerit^] nl  i  ne  1y ,  n  i  ri^ 
'    :i:ijf  e>vf  JiiJ^n  «.  III.  Hlhp-r*.     Ewr-  >. 

IL  ilKiMkl  b^  t  "vtnit  ii]«4»iirii 
iiHf  m  a.i»iW(-r,    w*  imrr  th-'  i 
,,.  :^,jiJfii3  ifjiu^iU  iht  mint^U^-af  hj..,.--.- ^-i 


*"  H«ri  If  t  ftot*,  »  haiul-liouji, 
tcivhiia.    It  IS  tlie  Priintir,  thv 


•iKir  '—tl.  »  GfxseHc. 

"  S-  -'luiitfy  that  wfl  *T¥t  flf  ip  HI  wihlt  caleijiftr-ad  ai  ottr  fj^jxA  of  (he  *  Spint'  ftif  tbi 

t«*k  trf-  |>ru  i?niU']tAk«n,BJ(M]  tht;  r^uJt  -nf  hu  la'CxiUn  NaittMiJii  rl,at  lU!  tlrui  lumecj  ifUXH.  Winrli.  wbich 
■hc^LiM  b«  m  Ui«  isLinJ*  ofiTVvrT  man  ui  irio  Ituatl  wh«i  i>wii*  a  tkniljk^f)ftTwirft.l  f  yn."— M  U  jP»arn*i(f, 

'"A  njiKiin«An]«juIidlf  prliitoJiuuJ  UiuoiJ^fltK)  anah«UiJitiHl  wilFt  nuinenoiis  bfuitl/ul  attfrnirinffti 
wtukiih  wlU  dcFubtHiHs  kw  lo  er«iU  dflnmml  S^o  iinTiinjiu,  iniJiml^  ou^lii  to  Iw  wtUmi]):  It,  whiLxi  the 
ftnanl  rradar  wUl  find  w  fl*  p«giji  a  rDOil  orcuiioi^  ftiit)  UHftiL  iCLrarmaiion.**— ibc^niJncl  H'Aw, 

YOU  ATT    on    T^HE    DOG- 


TBB   DO  a, 

BY    W  I  L  L  I  A  ^i    Y  0  U  A  T  T, 

Antbof  of  ^  The  Horse,"  ifea, 

WITH    KtlSfEEOtJS    AND    BEAUTIFDI.    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

EDITED  ?T  E,  J.  LEWIS,  M.a  &£,  to. 


H«td  of  8lf«»dhwirnd— Ancipnt  Gr 
Tli»  DaniMi  or  lialinAtiiin  1"^-^- 
— Blenhffinrt  ariJ  Ciirkfr*—  ""^ 
IDtiip— Thfl  NVw^wnfO  11  r  • ' 

Ih*— The  B*iiirle— TJi* 
HiiOBJ— 'I'hf  .Nttl-  T-T'  . 

Pd«— T«eihi  ij|  Ml. 

»  Kt.  Tooair*  w  jtt; 

iHtnuctiva  ntnitrr  i 
uf  UMful  iafeiriniih 

ti>  viitilL*  ft  tt»  iTiil  ■ 
eilJiKiu  of  this  W(irh 
piib[»Hh«r^  liJ-*'  OQUlltlni  Ui  6-rt^t  CrvUit  iai  Uit  UiiJitiir! 


'Tht  Dinff)„  nr  iWew  HoQaod  Ihnf— 

:  rMrhii<^iii)d— Tlu  4Jr*ciqxi^najl3i>«imt 

1^' '  -  X I  tiUkft  SpiiiiBl  or  Bernard  i  n« 

iiijwp  Dop— 7Tle  Sctirrh  Sh™p 

■  ■^id  RJanniit—The  Souih*»rtji 

i  h«  Turmr^-SJicIetim  of  Ute 

if  ftbiunt  hBCoT77  it  Is  fuU  of  flntATtiiiDUiti^  and 

rit^iTrnrt  It  rvfnuiiQiuJn  jt»plf  bf  Uh?  tnffff  iinounL 

■    --■'■,\i'\\  tl  cmttciJjiH— ^ifaniiDtiGnt  whirh 

II,  mul  wuh  ta  Tfb^bEe  «jk  authnnty 

•  M.  LuwiB  hu  iiiaiij«»  iv  thr  Aim  ricsm 

HC  he  hju  jmpqJTtwJ  lu  n :  utnl  th« 


Oft  HINlTi  ON  HUNTEJisS,  HUN 


1.XBHAR7, 


VMkQ,  uajile;  DUOa,  GU?)S, 

BY  JOH»   «-iji^M^,   £3Qm 

Aattiir  itf^llaa  Old  English  G«iitlBiniLQ,'' Ae^ 

In  ^n^  well  printed  royal  dii(Ml«c1iiif»  volutnif,  eitri  crlatlt^ 

ST^BItB  Ta.Xik  ia^iril   7iLaz.B   T^ZiX, 

OR  :SPi:rrA(:LRS  FOR  VQITNG  sRJFtmHi^N. 

BY    HAERY    HIEOTER. 

In  @ntf  irvrjr  ne&t  iluodrciDiui  vuEuiiis,  ejiia  rloth. 

"ThPSf  |fv-i"  ^1 -'-■»■■-  r....,..-.i,  f,.  .1....,  r..k.  .^H...  ..„.,ii      u  I. ...»r  MijuErfiil  |p  < 

8>i(ju]4i  be  r  'Tat  IIU.4,  and 


hJsKASK?!,  J-nv^  ITF   fKiuS.  AND  AN 


MBRACr-  TW^rxiN^i, 

Ai-  -.  r   KFNtKS  ur 

BY   J.  S.  SJCINNEB. 

Wiiih  fktoL    Is  get  vi4?  lam  J2iuo>  rdlume.  axtra  eloCh. 


^ 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCATELLI'S  MODERN  FRENCH  COOKfRY. 

THE    MODERN    COOK, 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THR  CU1JNART  ART.  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHSSw  ADAPTED  AS 

W£LL  FOR  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENTS  AS  FOR  THFuSE 

UP  PRIVATE  FAUIUES. 

BY  CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELU, 

Papaoftlie  oelebnted  CmrwM,  and  lute  Maitn  D*Hotol  and  Chief  Cook  to  bv  If^Mj  tlw  QoaM. 
In  one  Itrfe  octavo  vf)lum«,  eitrt  doth,  with  punieriMifl  illuatrations. 

**  It  appean  to  bo  the  book  of  books  oa  oookoiy,  botait  a  moat  oompreheiHiTB  traatiat  on  that  ait 
prpaanminre  and  oonaiirvativa.  Tba  work  oonpriaea,  in  ana  laifa  and  aiafuU  ootavo  volame.  1447 
reaiiei  fur  cuukinc  diahes  and  dewrrts,  with  naniaruaa  illostratioas :  abo  bills  of  iara  and  direo- 
ttooa  for  dinoen  tot  eveiy  month  in  tha  Tear,  iir  <<MMp*i>tf  of  six  panona  to  twaBty<«ifht.— i^Sal. 
^UeUigmeer. 

"  Tlie  bhdiea  who  read  oor  Maipuuna,  will  thank  w  for  eaUinf  attention  to  this  neat  work  oa  the 
noble  vieuce  uf  cooking,  in  whjrh  emrybudy,  wbii  baa  any  taste,  feela  a  deep  and  aUdinir  intareat. 
FrancatelU  ia  the  Plato,  the  Sliaksueara,  or  the  Napoleon  of  his  department;  or  periir~~  ^*^-  *- 
Place,  fur  bw  performance  beam  llie  aame  relaiiun  to  ordiaaiy  oo«ik  books  that  tha  ] 
Celeate  does  to  OaboU's  Arithmetic.  It  is  a  larfe  octarck  proAiaelf  illiMtrated,  and  oontau 
thine  on  the  pbiloauphjr  of  makmx  dinners. suppers,  etc.,  that  is  worth  knowiag.— Orrt— t'll 


i 


MISS  ACTON'S  COOKERY. 

MODBBW  OOOXBB7  UH  AZ.Z.  XT8 

REDUCED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  EASY  PRACTICE.  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FASIILIB. 

IN  A  SERIES  OK  PKACnCAL  RECEIPTS,  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARB' GIVEN 

WITH  THE  MOST  MINUTE  EXACTNESS. 

BY   KLIZA   AOTOH. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD-CUT  ILLUSTRATIOVS. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  A  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEABURE& 

THB  WHOLK  nKTIBKD  AXD  PKBPAaXD  FOK  AMEUCAR  BODUKBTBa. 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 
From  the  S(>cond  London  Edition.  In  one  large  13nio.  volume. 
**  Miss  Eliza  Acton  may  rttnemtulate  herwif  un  haviiif  compuned  a  work  of  ?r«at  atilitj,  and  one 
that  u  speedily  findiDg  its  way  tu  evi>ry  'drnMHir'  ui  the  kiuicdoni.  Her  C<K>kery-book  is  unqoas- 
tiunnbly  the  m<Mt  valuable  r^mirMftidium  of  the  art  that  hu  ynl  been  publi&had.  It  stronrly  meul- 
ciitfm  ecoiioiiiical  pnnriplPK.  aiiu  |Miint»  out  hiiw  ^ood  thuivK  may  be  coiictteted  without  that  reek- 
leu  extravuKiuice  which  {^cmkI  cuokk  huv«  been  wont  to  imd^iue  the  best  evidence  they  can  give  of 
kkiU  m  their  profession."— ix>n(/ott  MitrtuTtg  Post. 

^TheTwlete  cook. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  COOKING  AND  HOnSE^EEPING, 

VfriTH  UPWARDS  OF  SEVEN  HUNDRED  REOEZPTS, 

ConsiRtjiiR  of  Directions  for  tlie  Choice  of  Meat  and  Poultry.  Prepamtions  for  Cookini?;  Making  of 

firuttu  and  Soups  ;  Btuluic.  Konstin^,  Baking  and  Fryiiiir  of  MeuUi,  Fish,  Ac. :  Seasoninga, 

ColonuCT.  CookiuB  VeRelRlilM;  i*repaniiK  SSalnUs ;  Clanfyuig ;  .Making  or  Pastry, 

Puddings,  GrueU,  Gravies,  Gitnusfaen,  ice..  Ate,  and  with  ganaral 

Directions  for  inakiuc  Wuies. 

WITH    ADDITIONS    AND     ALTERATIONS. 

BY   J.    M.    SANDERSON, 

OF  TUR  FRAMKUM  UOiniK. 

In  one  small  volume,  paper.    Pnoe  only  Twenty-flve  Centa 

THE  COMPLETTiCON^FKTTdNEn^^  BAKER. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  MAKING  CONFECTIONAKY  AND  PASTRY,  AND  FOR  BAKING. 

•WITH  UPVTARDS  OP  FIVE  HX7NDRED  RECEIPTS, 

Consistins  of  Ihirrtinns  for  mnkine  all  Hort*  of  Pr(raerve<«.  Sti^r  Bniiiii^.  Comfits.  lioaenxe^ 

Omameulal  Cake*.  Ices,  LMjueurs,  Wnters.  Gum  Paste  Ornaments,  Svrups,  Jellies, 

Marmalades.  Coiii)MiteK.  Bread  Bakmc,  AnitinnI  YeaAts,  Fiancjr 

HiscuiU.  Cukes.  Rolls,  Muffins.  Tarts,  Pieis  6cc.,  &c. 

WITH     ADDITIONS     AND     ALTERATIONS. 

BY    PARKINSON, 

raAcncAL  comfkctioheb.  ciikmtmjt  btbrrt. 

In  one  small  volume,  paper.    Pnoe  only  Twenty^ve  Centa. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


SCHMITZ  AND  ZUMPT'S  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

VOI.URIB    I* 

C«  JULII  CJEBAHIB 

COMMENTARH    DE    BELLO    GALLTCO. 

WTTH  AW  mTRODUCnON,  WOfTESv  ANB  A  OEOGRAPMlCAJ.  INDJCX  LN  ENGLISH, 
ALSO,  A  MAP  or  GAUL,  ABiD  ILLUeTRATIVB  £^ORAVlNGR 


Tbli  ierkfl  tiiib««n  plAixA  iiAdvr  tbe  editorial  tnKiiBK«iiieiit  ortwn  eminent  Khnlim 
Afid  fii'ictieAl  teachers.  Di.  SdlfHtrlr  Eeclar  of  the  Iliirfi  gehool,  edifibur^h,  ind  Da, 
^DMrr.  Profemr  in  die  Uninraltjr  i^f  BerUt^  «nd  will  combine  Oie  fpni^wjiif  »dviD~ 
tsfect*" 

1.  A  ffTHiJDAJIjr  ftwndin^  nriMi  uf  Srrliool  Booki  on  ■  imifbnB  pljib,  «i  as  ta  coiwtitnto  wiUuia  » 
dc^Qjle  number,  t  cvmpii't*  LaUji  (JoinctiluuL 

3  C«rti,in  &mTiJt^m«fiLi  m  th»  rndtitifiiilanr  rolnmM,  which  wiU  Uuur«  m.  fUr  tmoQiit  of  tnow* 
If^itvit  In  Niiirinn  bt^nttiirt^  m  tlifv«  whit  irv  not  ili<«iira«J  titt  i^mlMk>DB4  life,  kiui  who  Iberafin 
wlU  oftt  neqtiiF*  to  cittifiiJ  th«n- f liulins  lo  ttk«  *  '^        '  — ^ 


I  m  EKlivh,  Uinil  pojuuli  m^t 


t.  Ill*  tATt  or  Mcti  lutiinr  wiU  tw  mch  hi  hu  hctn  ceiii«t]taE«d  b»  tlis  in«t  nmnt  cDltntHnna  of 
b*  iiiihJ«  ■wtuiB  uftlif^  character  uhJ  pecoluiny^  af  Lh«  woHt  ttte^  tj«  tboitt  lo  iluJr. 

4.  Tu  rtiCuoTv  diiHriilfTrminrJ  ROftmn  nn  intfifuft  id  the  text,  ftipla«a,iorr  no'e?  in  Eniclish  wl[J 
b«  p]H««d  kf  th*  fwL  of  (inch  pjur«t  *^  «ti<^^  e«Knt|MiitD6a  dmwn  u  mikr  aarve  io  uuile  i^  hisktrr 
of  uip  pact  wiLta  tJift  r#alitie&  uf  iucmIbUi  tim«; 

5.  The  vnrlss.eeQvrQUr.will  h«  tnjbelliih«d  wiUi  oiAp*  «nd  lOngt^ynvnjrnintiitit,— «{<i:[iiiip»nl- 
irwht>  whhih  will  fnBil)'  j|»<Mi  ihs  Hudent'i  comprehtMiitua  of  Lhp  avtur*  cf  Uw  eoiLninei  Bud 
lacdiog  ciTCDni^iRnDra  d^rienlMl, 

IL  Th«  mp«4i¥«  Tulumei  will  bs  ^m&tfd  at  m  pnw  oanBd*r«l)|f  1mm  Ukm  thU  wttiiJtr  ahAifed  ; 
■ad  u  LbA  iflitH  ■.!«  fmm  ^iif  tivimt  ctniitkBnt  KtiLrreii.  uml  thtt  wb&b  HriM  «nfiracl«d  UMm  «  df<- 
t#miiMi«  plso,  ch*  immbm  ^f  isniinir  n«w  aoJ  BlKml  odilJciH*  wliiok  It  ccnpluasd  w  KUka  bj 
Wachen  AOi)  papiJii,  WlU  tM  BlVjfiiher  avoidwL 

From  moiDiif  ihe  (eftimQitiili  wblcl]  tl!w  pubUibet*  ban  renlFid,  iher  spfKntf  (be 

ihllowiRff  10  iliow  t|i«|  lh«  4mign  of  Itw  wrivs  liu  been  fully  md  vuccvjifiil^y  carried 

otil;^ 

f  /IvA  &Ai»l.  P^ih,.  jMm  29,  ISiT. 


I  havB  been  mdch  |ii|«u«d  villi  roar  «djtian  of  Omnj*t  GnTlic  Wan,  bffirv  part  cuf  Sduntia  jind 
Z^untitBClMKcjil  i«nei  fm  inhuolf-  Th*  work  awni*  hsmnJj^  i*iJBptJ?i3  Lb  tba  wunti  of  leKniimL 
Tha  iMifft  ei^Laip,  niich  «h(liiNhk  inJbcwitiu4,  DCHioiHly  ar  "        " 

Ihtf  Ptilly  ivqDirF  AlOE^ilatioa,  whiJa  al  the  MiiMi  Ufna  t 

pniive  Uf  a  nsAt^iB  ajntj  vt  mar*  iMmHf-  Tba  t«ii  a  tnw  m  uiktl  repute,  »nu  pinr  rvpnui  oi  ii 
it  phNHiai  to  tlw  •/ «.  ]  ihlw  iFml  fOvuarv  in  commafidinc  Ui«  publicaUuii  ui  Ui«  aitention  cif 
l«flfilji«rt'    U  wiX^  I  mm  pendndfNl,  ecmaMttd  lt»lf  Iv  nil  who  ^t«  it  a  fur  e^rni  ostirjii. 


»  hsmiHjf  BtiBptJ?!]  LEii  tjha  wunti  of  leKniimL 
IT  anil  arotiraielj'  cxprmaea,  HMt  oA  Hie  i^unta 


Tn  Keaan.  La*  M.  Btasdbaid. 


V«iT  iiaip«ctfkiltr.  You;  ObL  S^^m., 

JOHN  S   HaAt. 
PnactpiU  PlH:a^  m^  &A00L 

1  he  t4itifm  of  *  C«ar'i  Conioiaotartaap*  nmbnad  in  the  CliMtical  SveiiiiQ  «f  Chanthen'^  £rflu- 
fqt»i>umr  t  ijiine.  ■(Hi  riTpn  to  lh»  wuM  oiwJar  ill*  iiuphts  of  ftm  Sdomru:  asiJ  Zum^  *m»  fr- 
rtMVcil  frum  mt  « t:«tidMJ  vtHKinaLltiiL    I  han  119  hsaiiation  in  atI^VE^  i^bI  fhv  d«i«i].  tTpmwJ  tu 

Elsr-  ujlwt  ^it  ttn'  ci^jMi^lifsm.  tiM  l>f»frn  ancTr'.-fir'jIly  Fi^-^-'irnl^hsSir*;!.  ami  lfi.*c  ih^^  Work  !■  Well  ruEr-^j- 

.'ii*  thff  r««nr<'h  of 
iCe.     Thii  m  nfi  1  ru- 
in m  ant  ir ii,: m ns  Ml  lin»  rutil^  i^iT^r^rQij* m  nl  cj,i«i*d*^fc  #Lm*Jwi,  kthh'ii  »uicmi  nh  [»e  iriopni|E|Fi1«r^ tV  U.»- 
'             ^        "■                       '                                                                                           H.  TiA t£kSiI^ICK^ 


4l«nLqad  ami  iipfifKiaMil, 


J-Pitf.afi 


I  Cmind  Utah  SeJiaoi,  pStb,. 


voi^dub  ti. 


P.VIRGILII  MARONtS  CARMINA. 

NOW  READY. 


lAA  Airb  Bijdf  CHB4uyre  FUBUGATiw&^ 
man  <4mtmwv 

■  -.     BY  OOL'l>IlFG:'BtBl»,  itn,  ■: 


<»>#>l^<»>»>»«<l^*«<»WM>»MWMI>i»l«>|i»»WWiW 


AWKOTT'S  PHYSICg.  -    .  :i 

I  oep  nprvoii  oitt  matijiiaIi  nEuundoMIe^ 

.,«.X.VSBAL    Airo  'jkxD'itAi*  \ 
wnrrtR  loit  luuvHWAt  tun,  vk  rjur,'  <B;iifllM!BBUn^iL  lammaibk  . 
-  BT  9i>i>&  Amiro)rvv'iK.Ai^ 

A  HBW  BDITIOH,  BT  ISAAC  toATSy  H.B& 

Obnplet«  in  one  oetavo  ▼ohine,  witli  nearly  two  Imndred  wooiicmi. 

ThiB  ilndavl  WOTk  hM  bam  tanf  and  ftTooraMj  known  aa  oob  of  tb*  btrt  popQlar  « 
oftlMiateirMttntacianoBittrMtaof:    ItiaexteiuBTeljaBedinBaanyorUMtnlaaniinBili 


ELEMENTARY  CHEMISM,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

BY   GE0H6E   FOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

ChMttfcjd  LBCtmw  in  tlM  Middlwn  Hoqrital  Itattnl  Sehoo^ 
WITH    NUMBROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BDITSD,  WITH  ADDITXOirS, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.D.. 

PntuHftatOmatmi  and  FhannaoBOtieal  CkamiitYy  In  Um  FhiladelphU  CoUaga  ofFbannaer,  te.,  A& 
■  SCOND    AMSRICAN    BDITIOH. 

In  one  laifa  duodeeimo  Tolume,  aheep  or  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  two 
liundred  wood-cuta. 

Tbaeharaetararthiiworkiaaachaatoraooniniendtttoanoa3!e(CMandacBdamieBlnwant  afa 
tazt4iook.  It  ia  ftiUjr  brooght  im  to  Um  dajr,  oootainioa  all  the  late  viewi  and  diaoovmias  that  hatfe 
80  anting  ohugad  the  tuot  or  tha  acianoa,  and  It  Is  oookpleteljr  fllnatratad  with  Tery  MBaaiaaa 
wood  aanTBYiai^  axplanatoiy  of  all  tha  diiferaat  proeaaaea  and  forma  of  apparatnB.  ThooghiCrioQy 
aeiantiflo,  it  la  written  with  great  deamoBB  and  ampUoity  of  a^la,  randenng  It  eaytobemnpM- 
handad  nr  thoae  who  an  eonuiancinf  tha  atodr. 

II  may  be  had  well  boandk&katbar.  or  neatly  dene  vp  la  atrong  dolfa.  Its  low  prloa  ylaeea  ft 
withhiQiereaaboraU. 


^«MWWW««MWMW« 


i 


BREWSTER'S  OPTICS, 

BXiBMBXrV0  OFOPTXO0, 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 
WITH  NOTSl  ANd  ADDITIOSl,  BT  A.  O.  BAOBB,  LL.D. 
Soperintendcnt  of  the  Coaat  Sonrej,  &a 
Ib  <hm  Toliime,  ISdm^  with  i 


1 

1 

LEA  AND  BtANCUARB'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

BOLMAR^S  FRENCH  SERIES/' 

New  edjtjona  or  the  fotlowing  works,  hv  A.  Bdlmix,  fonming,  in  con* 
nectioD  with  ''Bolmu-'B  Levizoc/'  a.  complete  Miiefl  for  the  ti^tiUUign  of 

T      ■ 

tll«  Freach  langnoge^ 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERBIN^S  FABLES^ 

ACCOMPANIED    BY   A   KEY, 

Conltlnlns  the  lext,  »  lUefkL  and  fr^  tranalatkia.  nrrniiDed  in  mch  «  mmtnpr  «■  ta 
poini  out  tbedifli^reiice  betw^fn  iho  French  and  £tifliihTdJDiQpiLc,,  ia  IvoL,  l2nn. 

A  COLLECrriON   OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES^ 

ON  EVERY  TOPIC  NECESSARY  TO  MAINTAIN  OONVERBATION. 

■ 

■nd  ntfliQf  vmriou*  wordi^  thr  wMc  »d  dlshoHd  di  eonBiderubJy  lo  f^ciUtitc  Uie 
■eqiij«UOD  df  K  eorrect  pronunciatioii  of  Ihe  Fnoibt  in  1  wL^  JBma. 

LES  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE  PAR  FENELOIf, 

In  I  vol.,  I^iiio,.  accdrnpanied  by  a  K#y  (ft  the  flrsl  iifhl  Iwoln,  In  1  toL,  13iz]0.,a>n- 
Utnin^  like  llir  Fablei,  the  text,  a  litprAl  and  f]re«  tniiitBCiiiD,  Jtitended  li  k  n^<taet 
to  lh«  FAbJps.     EtUier  votumi!  lold  separate  ly. 

1^ 

H 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS, 

■ 

Bo(b  reftilmr  ind  irregular,  in  t  imall  Tvlume. 

W 

MULLER'S  PHYSICS. 

C 

NOW  BfiADY. 

!^ 

PRINCIPIES  OF  PHYSICS  f^HU  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  J,  MULLEIt, 

ProfswH  of  PhjiHs  «t  th*  UniT^mtj  of  Frw^orf. 

ttxmuTXD  wiTB  v&utLT  rT?t  stnrs&v»  axd  ixrrr  kBo^vuroi  aif  w&aa,  asb  rm 

OOU»1KI]  ruT^ 

In  one  ocfnvo  volume. 

Thti  Edition  it  tmproviMf  by  ths  uddifion  of  niioiu  mrtidet,  mnA  wtU  lie  Araod  la 

erery  r«fi|)«ct  brought  up  Milhe  tinje  of  publicBlion, 

M-t',-  m.....«  .,f  Mttiipr  i»  ft  wtiHt.  *iirH«ib^i:^mpletft.  uo»joeL  Ihi  F*«te*t  **nt  fcnown  1o  E^«* 

^ 

^^^1 

i^H 

^■r, 

I4iirfh,  isiT. 

^ 

BUTLER^S  ANCIENT  ATLAS. 

AIT  Al^XiAS  or  AHOXBITT  GSOGBAfAir, 

BY  0A  MITEL    BUTLER.   DD., 

^^H    < 

La«B  Lonl  Biihni.  of  yiehflnid. 

oonTAmUfl  TwurTT'On  ooloctheo  xa^^,  AJtn  a  coHPLrri  i^ucKirmATXB  TKnu. 

1  ^^ 

tn  oofl  oeti  vo  vq\  nint,  h«i  f-  bound. 

■ 

^^^B  * 

BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  6E0GRAPHY. 

^■l 

OBOOmAPHIA    OLASSXCA, 

Ofl,  -THS  JlPPUCATmN  OP  ANr;|ENT  GEOGRApnV  TO  TUE  CLASSICS, 

BY   SAMUEL    BUTLES,  D.D.,  Ffi-S, 

REVraro  BY  His  SON 

ttrm  Muatci^n*  noH  tui  u,9f  voitvos  Dinuf, 

^H^t 

WITH   QUESTION*  ON   TEE   MAPS,   BY   JOHN   FROST 

In  me  dnadicinci  valame,  bsiMioiind,  to  io*tcb  lbs  AtJki, 

ibs. 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

.•/" 


This  work  13  arrflnjEfed  on  a  nei,*  plan,  which  i«  b*?lievpd  to  i?J3mhme  the 
udvanTRgCB  of  thuac  forrrKrlT  in  uac.  It  ia  divided  into  three  pans,  com?- 
Bpotiding  with  Ancicrst,  Middle,  and  Modem  Mmoryi  which  pans  arc  agajn 
subdivided  into  cencnrits,  ao  that  the  rarioua  evenli  arc  prvaented  m  the 
order  of  time,  while  it  ia  ao  Arranged  (hai  the  annals  of  each  oountr^r  can  be 
read  consecutively,  tima  combimngthe  advantagea  of  bmh  ihe  plana  hitherto 
pursued  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  gtjtde  the  researdiefr  of  the  student, 
there  will  he  found  nutnerous  BTnopiical  taMca^  with  remarks  and  aketchea 
of  liieraturet  antiduiiiefl*  and  toaanen,  fit  ihe  groat  cbrotioloffical  epochs. 

The  addiliona  01  the  American  editor  have  beeti  principally  contined  tii 
the  chapters  on  the  history  of  iliis  country.  The  aeries  of  ^ue^tions  by  bitn 
will  be  found  of  une  to  thrjee  who  prefer  «hai  systeim  of  inarruction.  For 
those  who  do  not,  the  poblishera  haT«  had  an  edition  prepared  without  the 
qaestions. 

This  work  has  already  pasaed  through  aeTeral  editiona,  and  has  been 
introdaoed  into  many  of  the  higher  Schoola  and  Academiea  throoghoiit  the 
country.  From  among  numeroaa  recommendationa  which  they  oaTe  re- 
ceived, the  publiahera  annei  the  following  from  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools  for  New  York : 

Saoracuyhi  OOml  I  Sttta  of  Ntw  ToiIl 

napaitniantafC&MniOttlebodh.    5  JttaaK  Oct  14A.  MIL 

OtnnmM>^  hatva  ODuaiBad  tba  oonr  cf  "Wlnla^  JMmmi  HMoir,''  wUifc  yea  wm  •• 
obUgta«  M  to  trad  ma,  and  obMrfUIj  and  taUr  ooiMar  ia  tiM  ooouandatkw  of  ita  ^^ 
pfwhaaiiva  and  miUghiliwd  aariay  of  Um  ABOi«l  and  Modan  Wacld  arWo^ 
polaoit  jadgM  havo,  aa  I  poroaift,  alnaij  baaluwd  apoa  it.    ft  appeaw  to  ma  to  ba  ailmiiiHy 
adaplodtothoiMvpaaiioroarpaldiDiolioalB;  aad  I  anliadtatinKlj  approva  ofita  iatiodnottaa  Ma 
thoea  ■■■Jnaitea  ofaliBnaataty  fcwttwotioa.  Tiny  laapactfMly.  yow  shgitort  laifaiit, 

SAMUEL  &  RANDALU 
OiPa^  ApwialadM  ( 

lldi  iiaik  li  adaiteUy  eda&laM  fcr  Diitriot  aiid  other  Ubfariaa :  aa  adi^ 
wllkaal  taaartoBi  haa  baaa  piaparad,  doaa  ap  tn  itwg  atollL 


HERSCHELL'S  ASTBONOMY. 
A  TmaATXsa  ox  ASTmoxon, 

■rMRJOHWF.W.HWWCHBU»F.E.a,*c. 

wim  irnaaiw  ffjinM  Am  wwnMTurai 
A  NXW  fDinolf,  WITH  A  FSSPACC  AMD  A  SBUB  Of  QUnTRnfa^ 
BT  t.  O.  WALXBR. 
11  taeMfilUM.aM 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LAW    BOOKS. 


MILLIARD  ON  REAL  ESTATE. 

NOW  READY. 


TB3S  AHIEmiOAIi  I.AW  OF  HXSAZ*  FmOPIIllT7. 

SECOND    EDITION,   H  EVlSEDp   CORRECTKD,  AND    EKUAR0E1>, 

BY   FRANCIS   BILLIARD, 

OOVntCLLOK   AT  tAW^ 

III  two  liTfe  iKtiYO  t^oltiinei.  beiutliurty  printed,  liiiii  bound  in  but  Liw  ibfiep. 

This  book  i»  designed  oa  a  eubatitute  for  CruMi  Digai,  accnpjmg  the 
Bwne  fro  and  in  American  law  which  ihat  work  has  long  covered  iti  the 
Eciglian  law.  It  enibnicea  all  that  portion  of  the  Enghah  Law  of  R«al 
Estate  which  has  any  sppLicabiUty  iti  thin  country  i  and  at  ibe  mme  lime  it 
embodies  the  «tattitory  provisions  ar^d  adjudged  DBseii  of  all  the  Sta^ef  tjpon 
the  aama  subject ;  thereby  consiitqUfig  a  complete  elementary  treatifte  for 
Atnencan  studenta  and  practiiionerf;.  The  plan  of  the  work  b  such  ns  to 
render  it  equally  valuable  in  ell  the  States,  embracitig»  an  it  dijes^  the  p^cu- 
liar  tnodifresrions  of  the  law  alike  in  MAf»9ACUt7S£TT3  and  Missol^mi,  New 
York  and  Mifsisaippi,  In  thia  editiof),  the  st^stucea  end  dedsion*  subse- 
quent to  ihe  former  one,  which  avb  very  nunieroue,  have  till  been  iticor^io- 
rated,  thus  making  it  one-third  larger  than  the  original  work,  and  bringuig 
the  view  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  treated  quite  duwn  to  the  prei4>[U  time. 
The  book  is  recommit nded  in  the  highest  tertnt  by  distinguibhtij  juriits  of 
different  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  me  aubjoined  extracts. 

"  The  wo  A  balbni  iu  itfppUet  UiU  deAcUitqr  in  s  blttilf  ttlMhiMrf  mAiiMT.  It  m  bflVLinil  all 
^imt/asm  Iba  t»it  wet^  of  i^if  kind  th^t  wn  miw  bMm.  mnH  alUwu^  wc  duubt  wtieihor  ihiw  or  iiny 
ifiMiiah  TiiM  ta»  likely  ta tappluit  CruiM\  Difvai,  w» daiwt  hocii^W  to  n^^ iiiMt  of  tins  two, 
tliti  ii  Ihw  Qort  raiimliLe  Ui  tho  AirwncAxt  iMMfnr,  W«  dua^muliUA  the  AQLhur  ufxtu  tb«  tiiccsiM*^ 
M  tanom|]>UiliBiet|t  ^  tb*  btJudiu  tuk  ha  uiKlffrtooh.  In  rndodzif  ilw  vmiA  tx4r  of  th«  Ajnencui 
Law  <if  R«l  l^t^pKitr  to  '  pii7ft»hl«  kiie.*  iiy]  W9  Un  not  dcHabt  Cbot  bii  Uhuun  will  be  dot;  Kppre- 
iMlfld  bir  tlu  pciatmao."^tm§  Mtpoiier,  Aofi.,  1H4& 

Ja4pi  Storj  aji  :-^  t  Uitalt  Uv*  work  i  tvi^  rElaabts  wMiticn  ta  oqr  praaaai  itoek  of  Jundical 
nbmmvv-  It  vmhjmam  aU  th«L  (MzI  of  Hr-  G!rtiiH''ii  Plc«at  whicb  a  uivtil  nmsM  to  AtBoricvi  t«Mr- 
jnan.  But  \ta  hifhiir  fslniii  Is,  (Imt  It  prwntfl  la  ft  eciQc3»e,  but  cl^ir  ui>l  md:  fomi.  tjifi  lul^JuteQ 
ttrAmtmcan  Uw  an  tJu  tiJiMt  iuUj«ct.  /  ^nffW  nn  mvt^  ^Aof  wt  poMtrat,  tsftpm  pmtitemi  utiktv  u 
bkrt^  t^beto  rxtwimveif  hU^  **  Tlia  wiwxJsr  n ,  that  (ba  anUtoir  hal  bwa  >h<ii  tu  bnnf  «  fnni  a 
luKw  mlD  w  fxtoJauMKl  a  Lnct,al  Dooa  onoipni^keGii?*  istl  lurad." 

ChKDoellor  Kent  vyi  "^ i^ti*  ^^^  iCtrnvrnf^mnm^w^^^ ^^^^mM^i/^ «ditlflii}:^^ll iia  wait 
slcml  iabottr  tivj  intmuK:  valnt.'* 

B«L  RalteONMM  vyri >-^ Uki  UfDianl'k^nirfc  baa  tooa  Ibr  tbna  or  futit  fwu* m  uw.  tnd  1 
Ihtaik  that  Mr.  Jurtifia  JSloiT  end  ChanoaUor  K«&t  a^pnat  llia  fuiw^  opiiuaa  ^r  tin  Mutnehuaatla 


Pmilh»iar  Sf«MlMif  Mrt:— ^  I  bad  ihvadf  fbuad  Uw  fint  MUtim  m  miy  onvastml  tMob  ctf  ndi^ 
rvsev,  atid  di}  Qol  iloaM,  from  tfaa  appaaraoM  ofthA  apomiit  tkiS  it  ia  |n«Uf  Unpn»'«d" 


(yf  Mr  fQUtafdV  Tr»liM.  and 
ailPMHi  Will  ^  tmiHl  e««Q 
It  aa  1  oiaf  1ia.f«  c}|>|irtrttinity.    I 


r  J,  H.  TowniBnd^  *pf  Yala  CDll«f«»  U7m : — 
"  I  have  ti«en  an)  unint^di  itst  K?ffiraJ^  raan  wiili  tha  UrA 
bAT#  foT7n«d  a  very  fmiruiinLtkEe  opinkn  oTlL    H 
niMrv  valnablr  thun  th«  nrit.aiul  I  shall  ba  bapfirta  rteaminefHt 
kntrw  of  PA}  other  wurk  on  tb«  aabjaot  vrftiesl  ^naiavao  om>| 
(tafia  at  iha  law  in  tfai»  oeaiulit  " 


IMA  AND  BLANCHARD-S  PVBUCATION& 

LAW  BOOKS. 


^  ADilSail  (TN  CONTRAtTl 


I 


mXIISTS  JL1TI>  UJLSXXiITXES  BX  C027TRACTI7. 

^  '  BYC,  a  ADDISON,  ESQ., 

or  the  taaa  T«anplv*  Btrrlftflr  ■!  Uw, 
i  YDlunie,  oetATDt  hindfomelr  bound  la  Itw  «I)«vik 

In  thb  iretLtine  tipon  the  most  cotiHtontly  and  freauently  iidmimtftew4 
bmrtcli  of  law,  the  author  has  cdJecttd,  arransjed  and  developed  in  ao  iniel* 
lifible  And  popular  form,  the  rules  arid  principles  of  the  Law  of  Contmcti, 
and  htkii  aupported*  illusimied  or  exemplitiied  them  hv  refcr^^ncea  to  ncitrlf 
four  thousand  adjadged  caeea.  It  com  prises  th«  Righta  and  Lbbilitiet  of 
Seller  aud  Purdjost-r;  Landlord  tindTetiaot ;  Lettcf  and  Hirerof  ChatteJi; 
BorrowcT  and  Lender  ;  Workmriri  and  Employer ;  Mit,^ter,  Servant  and  Ap* 

Jrentice ;  Principal,  Agent  and  Surety;  Husband  and  Wife  j  Fartnera^ 
oiiit  Stock  Cotnp&niGa  ^  Corporaiions ;  Tru^teca ;  Frovisionul  Committee* 
inen ;  Shipowners ;  Shipm^^era  i  Innkeepcra  ;  Camera ;  Infmnta ;  Luzu- 
ilea,  Sli^^  ^m^mm 

WHEATOrS  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,     ^^ 

albBMBKTS   OF   ZHTBBZrATXOlf AXi  J^A'W, 

BY  HENRY  WHEATON,  LL,  a, 

llJ]Urt«T  M  tha  Unitn]  SAaUm  m\  tba  Cooit  of  KihIb^  d^ 

THIRD  EDiTtONp  REVISED  AND  OOIUUBCTED. 

Ita  Ditt  litfft  and  bc^utiM  octan»  roluine  of  &5D  ptfe*.  a  lira  doili,  or  flne  law  itievp. 

"Mr.  Wlieauni'i  work  li  iDdi^pinat^  to  eret?  diploouitjift,  itatesmaa  and  lawTvf,  aod  nnii>iwuT 
fadi4d  to  *U  public  man.  To  cnnr  philoftiphkt  uul  lilHnl  kuuI,  tha  «tidr  nvt  ^  u  itxnctm, 
«b4  in  tlw  hudi  of  our  utliflr  tt  ii  k  ddUcfatna  w».'*—Soetk  AjmritmL. 


HILL  ON  TRUSTEES. 


A  PRAtmCAI  TREATISB  OK  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRUSTEES, 

T&Bt&  FOWEBB,  nUTIBB,  PRIVILEGES  AKD  LUBlLITIEa 
BT  JAHEt  HILL,  ESQ., 

or  tli«  laiWT  T«mplt,  Bvfmter  at  Kaw, 

lOLTED  BT  FKAKCtS  J.  TRDUBAT, 

Of  tlu  Fbai4ilpMm  Bar. 

rn  out  latfc  octaro  vorume,  b4*9t  Lt^  ibevp*  ralaed  baada. 

*■  Ths  adrtor  tH|^  lemwv  to  lt«mt«  t1i«  DtwirrKtlan  aiad«  bf  tha  tather  Hat  ttii>  mrt  k  laittt^td 
prJzuapKtlr  for  the  litftnictjata  and  fotdum  of  tT%ut«««,   Tlti£  liiijlfl  fiHttm  nrr  i 
\]M  pcwslical  nlos.** 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

lii  gne  IBmfi.  votuniii,  pap«r,  price  tS  cenia, 
»K12<r(S  PAJIT  10,  OF  «  SMALL  BOOKS  m  GREAT  ST7BJ8CTS." 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LAW  BOOKS. 


* 


BVssroa>s  eutiit-w  JtymispioTiow. 

THE  EQUlTiBLE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE  CODRT  OF  CBiNCERT. 

ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

TO  WHICH   IS  PREFIXED,  WITH  A  VTEW  TO  TFTE  ELUCIDATION  OP  THK  MAIS  SUB- 
JECrr,  A  CONCISK  AlCUlINT  ifV  T^^E  LhAWHQ  DOtTTRSWES  OF  THK  COMMON 
LAW,  AND  OF  THE  Ct.U  NsK  Oi'  PR(jrFJ>MRE  IN  THE  COLiHTS  OF  COM- 
MON LAW,  WrrH  KV* . '.  f;  M  -in  r  ( V I  r    r,'  i  r:T  n-^  ■  v\'rr'M  ^fj  ATTEMPT 
TO  TRACE  TH I  3N  WltiCil 

THE  VAkr-  TH£ 

LEGiSiU  vr 

lK\i    Alth    MJM)   5.11. 

Vr    0EOB9£   SP^XtCl!,  ESQ., 

Oew  of  bmr  Mi^Ht^  'm  C4>unML 
iJf    TWO    OCTAVO    ^OLCMSa. 


Vulumo  It  en»br*dnr  Uw  Pnndplw,  Ji  now  reiil/.    Vohime  It  u  rapiilljr  pf^panne  o 
mjTpcAr  cATlf  kn  IfttS     Tt  li  Imtud  ajmn  th"  work  uf  Wr.  Midtluck,  ttradfht  down  {u  Un 


rJlt 


C0NTACNL*^O  EKl^LANATlO.NS  OF  SliCH  TCCHMCAL  TKftJ^t.S  AND  I'JLtiAiSES  AS  OCCUR 

IN  THE  WOHKS  op-   LfctUL  AirXHOR-S.    |N   11  [F  PRA'^TI'^K   i.hF  TJiE  COUIlTiS, 

JU^'D  IN  TK E  FA H 1.^ A\I  ENTA  RV  FRtX^KE p I  i  Uj V^  K  0 P  LOKJJS 

ANl*  COMM0?;S,   TO    WHJCtI    is  ADJi'  i%E  O?  AN 

ACTJON-  AT  LAW  A.NI>  Of  A  ^  lY 

BT    BSHBV    JAXtfIE;3    HOLTHOUSE,  ESQ., 

0/  Old  Lmiur  Temitlr,  Sp«t:uiL  ri«u4er. 
EtJtTmD    rnOM    THE    SEcrjND    AND    ENLAHGEtf    t.O?*DO?f    EDlTIOIf, 

WITH   NUMEROUS   ADDITIONS, 

BY    HEKRY    FBiriHGTON, 

Of  tbc  FtiOihttiti^tm  Bu. 

tn  ODti  ]irfe  toIdiih.  iroj^al  iSmo.,  nf  oliaut  500  pi|ei,  doutklf  eolumni,  hAndfoineJj 

baunil  in  )tw  ihe«|L 

"  Tlui  ii  a  ^1111^4] «viU)l«  iinpniTwBieot  wp<iii  ih«  tbquief  eOibiiiA  bei^  bottnd  lAith  Eh*  iudbJ  law 
liibdJtkr,  lUid  tha  vvncrikJ  eji«<^aLion  JtdmrriLblir— th«  i>a,pi7r  eirajlviit,  mnd  the  ptinUnz  rJ>H,r  i\n«l 
Iwttntiiiii  |C4  rmrulmr  iii«futtiE94,  iio'^^-- vi'r  ''Mi-i^'i  m  iJi*  TiiiiiKhin  iiHMiiKKniiirjtivu  refBriiH]  U^^ 
b«aj(f  ititfilliftble  kAJ  w«L1  deifiKr^  '■''•niiifm  am]  terhnicnlUHn  m  are  pemliv  tu 

the  ijraclin}  in  t|ie  Cuurtft  of  LhiA  -fur#<  <#b  necoatmv^mi  it  eipecJaLllT  toi  the 

litDikhti  of  bw^  aj  ■  «affl  eniilp  iVi  -  .if  ihf  ir  itucir,  il  vnll  n«vcnJi«lta>  m  liKjod 

■  valaalTile  wajujiitumio  ur   "  '  .nuu'niTiLr  fiJinHsJ/."*— i<fci.  OttsrlU. 

^  l|ii»  '*nrk  in  Li^temlwl  r  nfrrpj  *taaent,  ih»n  tf  ■  KtiiMtiitdt«  |i>if  n^mjf  abrld|in«iita, 

iliiiwtti,  ant]  flktwHiimefl  ici   .  i^'flionDiJ.  ribii.    Iia  fiib)e«t  pnhcjjj.i1lir  a  lo  impnm  bht u- 

■ateW  and  di^tineUr  upon  ine  nnrkii  .no  tiptnnuur  nf  th«  techuml  temw  of  the  t^w.  ami  si  Buch 
ovT&iitJJr  rkil  h»  b«  KeTitrmJiT  «i».**iil-  Thare  te  much  cirnoai  lEkfarmAKun  ui  t»  fLuuad  id  n  b  ro- 
onl  u>  ib«  p^uliariiiQH  uf  tinn  arvcient  Smiim  [uw.  Tlie  ailditiona  or  tU^  AmvfKna  edition  ftn 
jDoratawl  vaLii*  t^  iha  wurii.  BiHi  atuuv  mijelli  afficmiver  luul  ev^.*''-PnuUflvema  Lav  JmintaL 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  J ORISPRUDENC£U 

BY   ALFRED  S,   TAYLOR, 

Lntiirnr  m  MeiUeal  Jonipniilaifm  aJnt  Chomiktir  at  Oufli  HSmi^aU  Lfn^doQ^ 

With  Qumeroua  Noies  ^d  Additions,  &nd  References  to  Amenean  Law, 

BY   fi,   £.   ORIFFITH,  M,a 

lb  4ju«  rvluDie,  uctv'ro,  ne«t  N«r  iii«M|k. 


TiLTliOm^E    XS^JflTAX*   OF   TOZXOOIiQOir* 

IH    ONB    HBAT    OCTAVO    VOI*0M£. 


ML 


TBaXI.Z.'8 

OOTLlNia  or  A  COUR§E  OF  Lli<JTLTHEfli  ON  MEDICAL  JURTSrBOP£^C& 

IN    02IE   SMALL    bCTAVO    TOLUMA. 


i 


UBA  AND  mJOfCBAMSTB  PUBUCATIOV& 

LAW  BOOKS. 

EAST'S    REPORTS. 
aBvi>&Ts  or  oAsas 

ADJUOGBD  A9D  DETERMINED  IN  TAB  COURT 
or  KINO*8  EENCH. 
I  or  ins  lUMB  or  Tis  GJ8V  ijn>  »DiDinkL  MATninw 
By  BOWAmo  sTOs  sAiv,  sftQ, 

or  tht  bMT  TnvK  BnMw  «  inr. 


boitb:»«  iriTB  voTBt  a«p  KsriBajrcBt, 

BT  a.  K.  WKARTOV.  BSQ^ 

orttenniiripUtBR 

to  d|lt  Itkfi  nr«l  Miaw  volMNi,  kwuM  la  b«t  law  ikM^  MiHd  taBdi  •■!  4MMt 
MlM.   PirtatbtOMlMriton,Ml]rtwMrt3r-iv«4ollan. 

In  this  editkm  of  East,  the  fizteon  Tolnmea  <^  the  fanner  editkm  hsfb 
baea  eompreaaid  into  eight— two  Tolnmaa  in  one  tbroufiioitt— bat  nothiof 
Imi  been  omitted;  the  entire  work  will  be  fband,  with  the  notea  of  Mir. 
Wharton  added  to  thooe  of  Mr.  Day.  The  great  rednotian  of  orioe.  (from 
#79,  the  priee  of  the  laat  edition,  to  fSS,  the  snbeer^ption  pnoe  of  thie,) 
together  with  the  improveinent  in  appearanoe,  will,  it  ia  troftod*  proenre  fat 
it  a  ready  ealo. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  COUBTS-MABTIAl. 

A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW, 

AJfD  THS 

PRACTICE  OF   COURT8.MARTIAL, 

WrrU  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  DfPROVKMBNT. 

BT  JORH   O'BRZEN, 

LmmiiAjrT  ujrmo  wtAm  abtillkbt. 

In  one  oettTo  Tolutne,  extra  cloth,  or  law  sheep. 
**Thii  work  itaodi  relathrely  to  Amerien  Military  Law  in  the  uim  poittka  that  BIackatoB«% 
rwiiiieiiUilai  etaad  to  Common  Law."—  V,  S.  OaMeU$. 


CAMPBELL'S  LORD  CHANCELLORS. 


LIVES  OP  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OP 
THE  GREAT  SEAL  OP  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THB  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REiail  OP   XTITO  6E0R0B  IT., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

FIRST    8BRIB8, 

hi  thnw  neat  demy  octavo  volames,  extra  dotii, 
BRINGING  THB  WORK  TO  THE  TIME  OF  JA3IES  IL,  JUST  ISSUED. 

PREPARING, 
BKOOBD    SERIBS, 

In  four  Tolomee,  to  match, 
CONTAINING  FROM  JAMES  IL  TO  GEORGE  IT. 


I 


a  klDS  DOS  570  s^a 


i^    •»■ 


V 


